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3  THE  COUNT  OF  iiONTB-CRISTO. 

"  Is  all  saTe,  M.  Morrel ;  and  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  on  that  head. 
But  poor  Captain  Lcclere^ — —" 

"  What  happened  to  him  ?'  aslted  the  owner,  with  an  air  of  considerable 
resignation.    "  What  happened  to  the  worthy  captain  i^ "  He  died," 

"Fell  into  the  sea  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  died  of  the  brain-fever  in  dreadful  agony."  Then  turning  Co 
the  crew,  he  said,  "  Look  out  there  !  all  ready  to  drop  anchor  !" 

All  hands  obeyed.  At  the  same  moment  the  eight  or  ttn  seamen  who 
composed  the  crew,  sprang  some  to  the  main-sheets,  others  to  the  braces, 
others  to  the  halliards,  otiiers  to  the  jib-ropes,  and  others  to  the  topsail 
brails.  The  young  sailor  gave  a  look  to  sec  his  orders  were  promptly  and 
accurately  obeyed,  and  then  turned  again  lo  the  owner, 

"  And  how  did  this  misfortune  occur  ?"  inquired  he,  resuming  the  inquiry 
suspended  for  a  moment. 

"  Alas  !  sir,  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  After  a  long  conversation 
with  the  harbour- master.  Captain  Ledere  left  Naples  greatly  disturbed  in 
his  mind.  At  the  endof  twenty-four  hours  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and 
died  three  days  afterwards,  We  performed  the  usual  burial  service,  and  he 
is  at  his  rest,  sewn  up  in  his  hammock  with  two  bullets  of  thirty-six  pounds 
each  at  his  head  and  heels,  off  the  island  of  El  Giglio.  We  bring  to  bis 
widow  his  sward  and  cross  of  honour.  It  was  worth  while,  truly,"  added 
the  young  man  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  to  make  war  against  the  English 
for  ten  years,  and  to  die  in  his  bed  at  last,  like  everybody  else," 

"  Why,  you  sec,  Edmoiid,'  replied  the  owner,  who  appeared  more  com- 
forted at  every  moment,  "  we  are  all  mortal,  and  the  old  must  make  way 
for  the  young.  If  not,  why,  there  would  be  no  promotion  ;  and  as  you  have 
assured  me  thaf  the  cargo " 

'"  's  all  safe  and  sound.  M.  Morrel,  take  my  word  for  it;  and  I  advise  you 
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"  But,"  replied  the  o»rner,  following  with  his  look  Dantis,  who  was 
watching  the  anchoring  of  lus  vessel,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  a  sailor  needs 
not  to  be  so  old  as  you  say,  Danglars,  to  tmderatand  his  busiuess  ;  for 
our  friend  Edmond  seems  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  not  to  require 
instruction  from  any  one." 

"Yes,"  said  DanglarSfCastingtowards  Edmond  a  look  in  which  a  feeling 
of  envy  was  strongly  visible.  "  Yes,  he  is  young,  and  youth  is  invariably 
self-confident.  Scarcely  was  the  captain's  breath  out  of  his  body  than 
he  assumed  the  command  -without  consulting  any  one,  and  he  caused  us 
to  lose  a  day  and  a  half  at  the  Isle  of  Elba,  instead  of  making  for  Mar- 
seilles direct" 

"  As  to  taking  the  command  of  the  vessel,"  replied  Morrel,  "  that  was 
his  duty  as  captain's  mate ;  as  to  losing  a  day  and  a  half  off  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  he  was  wrong,  unless  die  ship  wanted  some  repair.' 

"  The  ship  was  as  well  as  1  am,  and  as,  I  hope,  you  are,  M.  Morrel,  and 
this  day  and  a  half  was  lost  from  pure  whim,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
ashore,  and  nothing  else." 

"  Dant^  I  ■  said  the  shipowner,  turning  towards  the  young  man,  "  come 

"  In  a  moment,  sir,"  answered  Dant^,  "and  I'm  with  you  !'  Then 
calling  to  the  crew,  he  said—"  Let  go  f 

The  anchor  was  instantly  dropped,  and  the  chain  ran  rattling  through 
the  port-hole.  Dantis  continued  at  his  post  in  spite  ofthe  presence  of  tne 
pilot,  until  this  manceuvre  was  completed,  and  then  he  added,  "  Lower 
the  pennant  half-mast  high^put  the  ensign  in  a  weft,  and  slope  the 

"You  see,"  said  Danglars,  "he  fancies  himself  captain  already,  upon 
my  word." 

^*  And  so,  in  fact,  he  is,"  said  the  owner. 

"  Except  your  signature  and  your  partner's,  M.  Morrel." 

"  And  why  should  he  not  have  this .' "  asked  the  owner  ;  "  he  is  young, 
it  is  true,  but  he  seems  to  me  a  thorough  seaman,  and  of  full  experience." 

A  cloud  passed  over  Danglars'  brow,  "Your  pardon,  M.  Morrel," 
said  Dantfe,  approaching,  "  the  ship  now  rides  at  anchor,  and  I  am  at 
your  service.    You  hailed  me,  1  think  ?" 

Danglars  retreated  a  step  or  two.  "  I  wished  to  inquire  why  you 
stopped  at  the  Isle  of  Elba  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir  ;  it  was  to  fulfil  a  last  instruction  of  Captain 
Leclere,  who,  when  dying,  gave  me  a  packet  for  the  Marechal  Berirand." 

"  Then  did  you  see  him,  Edmond  f  " "  Who  ? " 

"  The  mardchaL" "  Yes." 

Morrel  looked  around  him,  and  then,  drawing  Dantis  on  one  side,  he 
said  suddenly — "And  how  is  the  emperor?" 

"  Very  well,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  my  eyes." 

"  You  saw  the  emperor,  then  ?" 

"  He  entered  the  martchal's  apartment  whilst  I  was  there." 

"And  you  spoke  to  him?" 

"  Why,  it  was  he  who  spoke  to  me  sir,"  said  Dant^,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Aiked  me  questions  about  the  ship,  the  time  it  left  Marseilles,  the 
course  she  had  taken,  and  what  was  her  cargo.     I  believe,  if  she  had  not 
been  laden,  and  I  had  been  her  master,  he  would  have  bought  hw.    »»A 
!  told  him  I  was  only  mate,  and  that  she  belonged  to  the  nvm  ot  Wort^ 
and  Son.    '  Ah .' ah  1' he  said,  '  I  inow  them  I    TheMortdato.ve\«», 
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shipowners  from  falher  to  son ;  and  there  was  a  Morrel  who  served  in 
the  same  regiment  with  me  when  I  was  in  garrison  ax  Valence.' " 

"  Pardieu  J  and  that  is  tnie!"  cried  the  owner,  greatly  delighted. 
"  And  that  was  Policar  Morrel,  my  uncle,  who  was  arterwards  a  captain. 
DanlSs,  you  must  tell  my  uncle  that  the  emperor  remembered  him.  and 
you  will  see  it  will  bring  tears  into  the  old  soldier's  eyes.  Come, 
come !"  continued  he,  patting  Edmond's  shoulder  kindly,  "  you  did 
very  right,  Dantis,  to  follow  Captain  Leclere's  instruction,  and  touch  at 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  although  if  it  were  known  that  you  had  conveyed  a 

Eicket  to  the  marfichal,  and  had  conversed  with  the  emperor,  it  might 
ring  yon  into  trouble." 

"How  could  that  bring  me  into  trouble,  sir  ?'' asked  Dantts  ;  "fori 
did  not  even  know  of  what  I  was  the  bearer  ;  and  the  emperor  merely 
made  such  inquiries  as  he  would  of  the  first  comer.  But  your  pardon, 
here  are  the  omcers  of  health  and  the  customs  coming  alongside  !  "  and 
the  young  man  went  to  the  gangway.  As  he  departed,  Danglars 
approached,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  it  appears  that  he  lias  given  you  satisfactory  reasons  for  his 
landing  at  Porto-Ferrajo?" 

"  Yes,  most  satisfactory,  my  dear  Danglars." 

"Well,  so  much  the  better,"  said  the  supercargo;  "for  it  is  always 
painful  to  see  a  comrade  who  does  not  do  his  duty." 

"  Dantfs  has  done  his,"  replied  the  owner,  "and  that  is  not  saying 
much.     It  was  Captain  Leclere  who  gave  orders  for  this  delay." 

"Talking  o(  Captain  Leclere,  has  not  Dantts  given  you  a  letter  from 

"  To  me  ? — no  —was  there  one  ? '' 

"  1  believe  that,  besides  the  packet,  C.iptain  Leclere  had  confided  a 
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"  Right,  Dant^s,  quite  right     I  always  knew  you  were  a  good  son." 
"  And,"  inquired  Dant^s,  with  some  hesitation,  "  do  you  know  how  my 
father  is?" 
"Well,  I  believe, my  dear  Edmond,  though  I  have  not  seen  him  lately." 
"  Yes,  he  likes  to  keep  himself  shut  up  in  his  little  room." 
"  That  proves,  at  least,  that  he  has  wanted  for  nothing  during  your 


"  Dant^  smiled.  "  My  father  is  proud,  sir  ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  meal 
left,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  asked  anything  from  any  one,  except  God." 

"  Well,  then,  after  this  first  visit  has  been  made  we  rely  on  you." 

"  I  must  again  excuse  myself,  M.  Morrel  ;  for  after  this  first  visit  has 
been  paid  I  have  another,  which  I  am  most  anjtious  to  pay." 

"  True,  Dant^,  I  forgot  that  there  was  at  the  Catalans  some  one  who 
expects  you  no  less  impatiently  than  your  father — the  lovely  Mercddts." 
— Dant&s  blushed. 

"  Ah  !  ah !"  said  the  shipowner,  "  that  does  not  astonish  me,  for  she 
has  been  to  me  three  times,  inquiring  if  there  were  any  news  of  the 
Pharaen.    Peste  !  Edmond,  you  have  a  yr:rf  handsome  mistress  !" 

"She  is  not  mymistress,"  replied  the  youn^  sailor,  gravely  ;  "she  is  my 
betrothed." 

"  Sometimes  one  and  the  same  thing,"  said  Morrel,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  with  us,  sir,"  replied  Danlfis. 

"Well,  well,  my  dear  Edmond,"  continued  the  owner,  "do  not  let  me 
detain  you.  You  have  managed  my  aflairs  so  well  that  I  ought  to  allow 
you  all  the  time  you  require  for  your  own.     Do  you  want  any  money?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  all  my  pay  to  take— nearly  three  months'  wages." 

"You  are  a  careful  fellow,  Edmond." 

"  Say  I  have  a  p>oor  father,  sir." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  how  good  a  son  you  are,  so  now  haste  away  to  see 
your  father.  I  have  a  son  too,  and  I  should  be  very  ivrolh  with  those  who 
detained  him  from  me  after  a  three  months'  voyage." 

"  TTien  I  have  your  leave,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me." "  Nothing," 

"  Captain  Leelere  did  not,  before  he  died  give  you  a  tetter  for  me  ?" 

"  He  was  unable  to  write,  sir.  But  itiat  eminds  nie  that  I  must  ask 
your  leave  of  absence  for  some  day^.'' 

"  To  get  married  ?' '  Yes,  ti'st,  and  then  to  go  to  Paris." 

"Very  good  ;  have  what  tim;  you  require,  Danlf^.  It  will  take  quite 
six  weeks  to  unload  the  cargo,  and  we  cannot  giit  vou  ready  for  sea  until 
three  months  after  that  ;  onl  be  back  again  in  three  months,  for  the 
Pharaon"  added  the  owner,  patting  the  young  sailor  on  the  back,  " can- 
not sail  without  her  captain." 

"  Without  her  captain '"  cried  Danl^s,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  anima- 
tion ;  ■'  pray  mind  what  you  say,  (or  you  are  touching  on  the  most  secret 
wishes  of  my  heart.  Is  it  really  vour  intention  to  nominate  me  captain  of 
the  Pharaon  f 

"  If  I  were  sole  owner  I  would  nominate  you  this  moment,  my  dear 
Danl6s,  and  say  it  is  settled  ;  but  1  have  a  partner,  and  you  know  the 
Italian  proverb—CA/  Aa  compagiio  ha  padrone—^  He  who  has  a  partner 
has  a  master.'  But  the  thing  is  at  least  half  done,  as  you  have  one  out  of 
two  voices.     Rely  on  me  to  procure  you  the  other  ;   I  will  do  my  best.' 

"  Ah  \  M.  Morrel,"  exclaimed  the  young  seaman,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  grasping  the  owner's  hand,  "  M.  Morrel,  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
my  father  and  of  Merc^dis." 
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"  Good,  good  !  Edmond.  There's  a  sweet  little  chenib  that  sits  up  aloft 
that  keeps  a  good  watch  for  good  fellows  !  Go  to  your  father  :  go  and 
see  Merc^ts,  and  come  to  me  afterwards." 

"  ShaU  I  row  you  on  shore  ?' 

"  No,  1  thank  you ;  I   shall  remain  and  look  o 
Dangtars.    Have  you  been  satisfied  with  him  this  voyage  ?" 

"  That  is  according  to  the  sense  you  attach  to  the  question,  si 
mean,  he  is  a  good  comrade  ?  No,  for  1  think  he  never  liked  me  smce  ue 
day  when  1  was  silly  enough,  after  a  little  quarrel  we  had,  to  propose  to 
him  to  stop  for  ten  minutes  at  the  isle  of  Mante-Cristo  to  settle  tne  dis- 
pute— a  proposition  which  I  was  wrong  to  suggest,  and  he  quite  right  to 
refuse.  If  you  mean  as  responsible  agent  that  you  ask  me  the  question, 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  say  against  him,  and  that  you  will  be  content 
with  the  way  in  which  he  has  performed  his  duty." 

"  But  tell  me,  Dant&s,  if  you  had  the  command  of  the  PHaraoH  should 
you  have  pleasure  in  retaining  Danglars  f 

"Captain  or  mate,  M.  Morrel,"  replied  Dant^s,  "I  shall  always  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  those  who  possess  our  owners'  confidence." 

"  Good  !  good !  Dant&s.  1  see  you  are  a  thorough  good  fellow,  and  wiil 
detain  you  no  longer.     Go,  for  I  see  how  impatient  you  are." 

"Then  I  have  leave?" "Go,  I  tell  you.'" 

"  May  I  have  the  use  of  your  skiff?" "  Certainly." 

"  Then,  for  the  present,  M.  Morrel,  farewell,  and  a  thousand  thanks  !" 

"  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  Edmond.     Good  luck  to  you  1" 

The  young  sailor  jumped  into  the  skiff,  and  sat  down  in  Che  stern, 
desiring  to  be  put  asliore  at  the  Canebiere.  The  two  rowers  bent  to  their 
work,  and  the  little  boat  glided  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  midst  of 
the  ihoLisand  vessels  wliicli  choke  up  llie  narrow  way  which  leads  betwi 
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This  apartment  was  occupied  by  Datirii'  fitlier.  The  news  of  the 
arrival  of  itie  Pkaraoa  had  nut  yet  reached  ihe  old  man,  who  mounted  on 
a  chair,  vas  amiuiog  himself  »ith  staking  some  nasturtiums  u-ith  tremu- 
lous hand,  which,  mingled  with  clematis,  formed  a  kind  of  trellis  at  his 
window.  Suddenly,  he  felt  an  arm  thrown  round  his  body,  and  a  wcil- 
known  voice  behind  him  exclaimed,  "Father  \  dear  father  !" 

The  old  man  uttered  a  cry,  and  turned  round ;  then,  seeing  his  son, 
he  fell  into  his  arms,  pale  and  trembling. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  dearest  father  ?  Are  you  ill  ?"  inquired  the  young 
man,  much  alanned. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Edmond— my  boy — my  son! — no;  but  I  did  not 

expect  you  ;  and  joy,  the  surprise  of  seeing  you  so  suddenly Alt!  I 

rra'ly  sect»  as  if  1  were  going  to  die." 

"  Come,  come,  cheer  up,  my  dear  father  !  'Tis  I — really  I  !  They  say 
joy  never  hurts,  and  so  I  come  to  you  without  any  warning.  Come  no», 
look  cheeifully  at  me,  instead  of  gazing  as  you  do  with  your  eyes  so  wide. 
Here  I  am  back  again,  and  we  wUl  now  be  happy." 

"  Ves,  yes,  my  boy,  so  we  will — so  we  wiU,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  but 
how  shall  we  be  happy  ?  Will  you  never  leave  me  again  ?  Come,  tell  me 
all  the  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  you." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  said  the  young  man,  "  for  rejoicing  at  happiness 
derived  from  the  misery  of  othns  ;  twt.  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not  seek 
this  good  fortune  :  it  has  happened,  and  I  really  cannot  affect  to  lament 
it.  The  good  Captain  Ledere  is  dead,  father,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with 
the  aid  of  M.  Morrel,  1  shall  have  his  place.  Do  you  understand,  father  ? 
Only  imagine  me  a  captain  at  twenty,  with  a  hundred  lauis  pay,  and  a 
share  in  the  profits  !  Is  this  not  more  than  a  poor  sailor  like  me  cotild 
have  hoped  for  T 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy."  tepUed  the  old  man,  "  and  much  more  than  you 
could  have  expected. 

"  Well,  then,  with  the  first  money  I  touch,  I  mean  you  to  have  a  small 
house,  wiih  a  garden  to  plant  your  clematis,  your  nasturtiums,  and  your 
honeysuckles.     But  what  ails  you,  father  ?     Are  not  you  well  T 

"Tis  nothing,  nothing  ;  it  wi4  soon  pass  away  ;"  and  as  he  said  so  the 
old  man's  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  backwards. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  young  man,  "a  glass  of  wine,  father,  will  re* 
vive  you.     Where  do  you  keep  your  wine  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  thank  ye.  You  need  not  look  for  it ;  I  do  not  want  it,''  said 
(he  old  man. 

"  Yes,  yes,  father,  tell  me  where  it  is,"  and  he  opened  two  or  three  cup- 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  the  old  man,  "there  is  no  wine." 

"  What !  no  wine  T  said  Dant4s,  turning  pale,  and  looking  alternately 
at  the  hollow  cheeks  of  the  old  man  and  the  empty  cupboards,  "  What ! 
no  wine  ?    Have  you  wanted  money,  father  T 

'■  f  want  nothing  since  I  see  you,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Yet,"  stammered  Dant^s,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow, — 
"  yet  I  gave  you  two  hundred  francs  when  I  left,  three  months  ago." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Edmond,  that  is  tnie,  but  you  forgot  at  that  time  a  little  debt 
to  our  neighbour,  Cadetousse.  He  reminded  me  of  it,  telling  me  if  I  did 
not  pay  for  you,  he  would  be  paid  by  M.  Morrel ;  and  so,  you  see,  lest  he 
night  do  you  an  injury " 

"  Well  r "  Why,  I  paid  him." 

"  But,"  cried  Dantts, "  it  was  a  hundred  and  forty  francs  1  owe4  C'aift- 
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"  Yes,"  stammered  the  old  man. 

"  And  you  paid  him  out  of  the  two  hundred  francs  I  left  you  ?" 
The  old  man  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"So  that  you  have  hved  for  three  months  on  sixty  francs?"  muttered  the 
young  man. 

"  You  know  how  little  I  reoulre,   said  the  old  man. 

"  Heaven  pardon  me,'"  criea  Edmond,  going  on  his  knees  before  the  old 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?' 

"  You  have  wdunded  my  very  heart," 

*'  Never  mind  it,  for  I  see  you  once  more,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  and  now 
all  is  forgotten— all  is  well  again." 

"  Yes,  here  I  am,"  said  the  young  man,  "  with  a  happy  prospect  and  a 
little  money.  Here,  father!  here!"  he  said,  "take  this — take  it,  and  send 
for  something  immediately."  And  he  emptied  his  pockets  on  the  table, 
whose  contents  consisted  of  a  doien  pieces  of  gold,  five  or  six  crowns,  and 
some  smaller  coin.    The  countenance  of  old  Dantts  brightened. 

"  Whom  does  this  belong  to  ?'  he  inquired. 

"To  me  !  to  you  !  to  us  !  Take  it ;  buy  some  provisions  ;  be  happy, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  have  more," 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  by  your  leave 
I  will  use  your  purse  moderately,  for  they  would  say,  if  they  saw  me  buy 
too  many  things  at  a  time,  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  await  your  return, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase  them." 

"  Do  as  you  please  ;  but,  first  of  all,  pray  have  a  servant,  father.  I  will 
not  linve  you  left  -alone  So  lolls.  '  h.ivc  some  smuggled  colTeu-  and  mo&t 
capital  tobacco,  in  a  small  chest  in  the  hold,  which  you  shall  have  to- 
"  U  hush  !  here  comes  somebody." 
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"  '  Why,  with  his  father,  no  doubt/  replied  Daiiglars.  And  so  I  came  " 
added  Caderousse,  "  as  fast  as  I  could  to  have  the  pleasure  of  shating 
hands  with  a  friend." 

"Worthy  Caderousse !"  said  the  old  man,  "he  is  so  much  attached  to  us  !" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am.  I  love  and  esteem  you,  because  honest  folks  are 
so  rare  !  But  it  seems  you  have  come  hack  rich,  my  boy,"  continued  the 
tailor,  looking  askance  at  the  handful  of  gold  and  silver  which  Dant^s  had 
thrown  on  the  table. 

The  young  man  remarked  the  greedy  glance  which  shone  in  the  dark 
eyes  of  his  neighbour.  "  Eh  '"  he  said,  negligently,  "  this  money  is  not 
mine  ;  I  was  expressing  to  my  father  my  fears  that  he  had  wanted  many 
things  in  my  absence,  and  to  convince  me  he  emptied  his  purse  on  the 
table.  Come,  father,"  added  Dantts,  "  put  this  money  hack  in  your 
bo!t~unless  neighbour  Caderousse  wants  anything,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
at  his  service." 

"  No,  my  boy,  no,"  said  Caderousse.  "  I  am  not  in  any  want,  thank 
Cod  !  the  stale  nourishes  me.  Keep  your  money—keep  it,  1  say  ; — one 
never  has  too  much ; — but,  at  the  same  time,  my  boy,  1  am  as  much 
obliged  by  your  offer  as  if  I  took  advantage  of  it." 

"  It  was  offered  with  good  will,"  said  Dantcs. 

"  No  doubt,  my  boy  ;  no  doubt  Well,  you  stand  well  with  M.  Morrcl 
I  hear, — you  insinuating  dog,  you  !" 

"  M.  Morrel  has  always  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me,"  replied  Daniis. 

"  Then  you  were  wrong  to  refuse  to  dine  with  him." 

"  What !  did  you  refuse  to  dine  with  him  ?'  said  old  Dani&s  ;  "  and  did 
he  invite  you  to  dine  ? " 

"  Ves,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Edmond,  smiling  at  his  father's 
astonishment  at  the  excessive  honour  paid  to  his  son. 

"  And  why  did  you  refuse,  my  son  ?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

■'  That  I  might  the  sooner  sec  you  again,  my  dear  father,"  replied  the 
young  man.     "  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

"But  it  must  have  vexed  M.  Morrel,  good,  worthy  man,"  said  Cade- 
rousse.    "  And  when  you  are  looking  forward  to  be  captain,  it  was  wrong 

"  Bui  1  explained  lo  him  the  cause  of  my  refusal,"  replied  Danl^s  ;  "  and 
I  hope  he  fully  understood  it." 

"  Yes,  but  lobe  captain  one  must  give  way  a  little  to  one's  patrons." 

"  I  hope  to  be  cnpiain  without  that,"  said  Dani^s. 

"  So  much  the  letter— so  much  the  better !  Nothing  will  give  greater 
pleasure  to  all  your  old  friends  ;  and  1  know  one  down  there  behind  the 
citadel  of  Saint  Nicolas,  who  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  it.'' 

'■  MercWis  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,  and  with  your  permission,  now  I  have  seen  you, 
and  know  you  are  welt,  and  have  all  you  require,  1  will  ask  your  consent 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Catalans." 

"Go,  my  dear  boy,"  said  old  Dantis  ;  "and  heaven  bless  you  in  your 
wife,  as  it  has  blessed  me,  my  son!" 

"  His  wife !"  said  Caderousse ;  "  why,  how  fast  you  go  on,  father  Dantts  j 
rhe  is  not  his  wife  yei,  it  appears." 

"No,  but  according  lo  all  probability  she  soon  will  be,"  replied  Edmond. 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Caderousse  ;  "  but  you  were  right  to  return  as  soon 
U  possible,  my  boy." 
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"  And  why  ?" "  Because  iMcrc'ilis  is  a  very  Hue  girl,  and  fine  girts 

never  lack  lovers  ;  she,  particularly,  lia^  lliem  by  doicns." 

"  Really  ?  "  answered  Edmond,  with  a  smile  which  had  in  it  traces  of 
slight  uneasiness. 

"Ah,  yes,"  continued  Caderoussc,  "and  capital  ofTers,  too;  but  yon 
know,  you  will  be  captain,  and  who  could  refuse  you  then  f 

"  Meaning  to  say,"  replied  Dani^s,  with  a  smile  which  but  ill-concealed 
his  trouble,  "  thai  if  I  were  not  a  captain " 

"  Eh — eh  !"  said  Caderousse,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  sailor,  "  1  have  a  better  opinion  than  you  of 
women  in  genera],  and  of  Merc^d&s  in  particular ;  and  1  am  certain  that, 
captain  or  not,  she  will  remain  ever  faithful  to  me." 

''  So  much  the  better— so  much  the  better,"  said  Caderousse.  "  When 
one  is  going  to  be  married,  there  is  nothing  like  implicit  confidence  ;  but 
never  mind  that,  my  boy, — but  go  and  announce  your  arrival,  and  let  her 
know  all  your  hopes  and  prospects." 

"  I  win  go  directly,"  was  Edmond's  reply  ;  and,  embracing  his  father, 
and  saluting  Caderoussc,  he  left  the  apartment. 

Caderousse  lingered  for  a  moment,  then  taking  leave  of  old  Dant^s,  he 
went  downstairs  to  rejoin  Danglars,  who  awaited  him  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Senac. 

"  Well,"  said  Danglars,  "  did  you  see  him  ? " 

"  I  have  just  left  him,"  answered  Caderousse. 

"  Did  he  allude  to  his  hope  of  being  captain  ?" 

"  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  already  decided." 

"  Patience!"  said  Danglars,  "he  is  in  too  much  hurry,  it  appears  to 

M.  Morrel  has  promised  him  the  thing." 


'•  \\'\. .:  lI.)  >   u  \.-\>'\\  ?    cuiiij  tell  iTic  I' 

'•  Weil,  ever>'  time  1  have  seen  Merct$d(is  come  into  the  city,  she  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  tall,  strapping,  black-eyed  Catalan,  with  a  red 
complexion,  brown  skin,  and  fierce  air,  whom  she  calls  cousin.'' 

**  Really  ;  and  you  think  this  cousin  pays  her  attentions  ?" 

''  I  only  suppose  sa  What  else  can  a  strapping  chap  of  twenty-one 
mean  with  a  fine  wench  of  seventeen  ?* 

*^  And  you  say  Dant^s  has  gone  to  the  Catalans?" 

"  He  went  before  I  came  down,** 

^  Let  us  go  the  same  way ;  we  will  stop  at  La  Reserve,  and  we  can 
drink  a  glass  of  La  Malgue,  whilst  we  wait  for  news." 

"  Come  i^long,"  said  Cadcrousse  ;  "  but  mind  you  pay  the  shot" 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  Danglars  ;  and  going  quickly  to  the  spot  alluded 
to,  they  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  two  glasses. 

Pere  Pamphile  had  seen  Dantes  pass  not  ten  minutes  before ;  and 
assured  that  he  was  at  the  Catalans,  they  sat  down  under  the  budding 
foliage  of  the  planes  and  sycamores,  in  the  branches  of  which  the  birdS 
were  joyously  singing  on  a  lovely  day  in  early  spring. 
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THE    CATALANS. 

About  a  hundred  paces  from  the  spot  where  the  two  friends  were, 
with  their  looks  fixed  on  the  distance,  and  their  ears  attentive,  whilst  they 
imbibed  the  sparkling  wine  of  La  Malgue,  behind  a  bare,  and  torn,  and 
weather-worn  wall,  was  the  small  village  of  the  Catalans.  One  day  a 
mysterious  colony  quitted  Spain,  and  settled  on  the  tongue  of  land,  on 
which  it  is  to  this  day.  It  arrived  from  no  one  knew  where,  and  spoke  an 
unknown  tongue.  One  of  its  chiefs,  who  understood  Proven<jal,  begged 
the  commune  of  Marseilles  to  give  them  this  bare  and  barren  promontory, 
on  which,  like  the  sailors  of  the  ancient  times,  they  had  run  their  boats 
ashore.  The  request  was  granted  ;  and  three  months  afterwards,  around 
the  twelve  or  fifteen  small  vessels  which  had  brought  these  gipsies  of  the 
sea,  a  small  village  sprane  up.  This  village,  constructed  in  a  singular  and 
picturesque  manner,  half  Moorish,  half  Spanish,  is  that  we  behold  at  the 
present  day  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  those  men  who  speak  the 
language  of  their  fathers.  For  three  or  four  centuries  they  remained 
faithful  to  this  small  promontory,  on  which  they  had  settled  like  a  fiight 
of  sea-birds,  without  mixing  with  the  Marseillaise  population,  inter- 
marrying, and  preserving  their  original  customs  and  the  costume  of  their 
mother-country,  as  they  nave  preserved  its  language. 

Our  readers  will  follow  us  along  the  only  street  of  this  little  village,  and 
enter  with  us  into  one  of  the  houses,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  sun  had 
stamped  that  beautiful  colour  of  the  dead  leaf  peculiar  to  the  buildings  of 
the  country,  and  within,  a  coat  of  limewash,  of  that  white  tint  which  forms 
the  only  ornament  of  Spanish  posadas.  A  young  and  beautiful  girl,  with 
hair  as  black  as  jet,  her  eyes  as  velvety  as  the  gazelle's,  was  leaning  with 
her  back  against  the  wainscot,  rubbing  in  her  slender  fingers,  moulded 
after  the  antique,  a  bunch  of  heath  blossoms,  the  fiowers  of  which  she  was 
picking  off,  and  strewing  on  the  floor ;  her  arms  bare  to  the  elbow, 
embrowned,  and  resembling  those  of  the  Venus  at  Aries,  moved  with  a 
kind  of  restless  impatience,  and  she  tapped  the  earth  with  her  pliant  and 
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well-formed  foot,  so  as  lo  display  the  pure  and  full  shape  of  her  n-ell- 
tumed  leg,  in  ils  red  cotton  stocking  with  grey  nnd  blue  clocks.     At  three 

Eaces  from  her,  seated  in  a  chair  which  he  balanced  on  two  legs,  leaning 
is  elbow  on  an  old  worm-eaten  table,  was  a  tall  young  man  of  twenty  or 
twa-and-twenty,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  an  air  in  which  vexatioti  and 
ningled.     He  questioned  her  with  his  eyes,  but  the  firm 
-     ■■    '  'lis  look. 

"  here  is  Easter  come  round 
again  ;  tell  me,  is  liiis  the  moment  for  a  wedding  ?" 

"  I  have  answered  you  a  hundred  times,  Femand ;  and  really  you  must 
be  your  own  enemy  to  ask  me  again." 

"  Well,  repeat  it,— repeat  it,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I  may  at  last  believe  it ! 
Tell  me  for  the  hundredth  time  that  you  refuse  my  love,  which  had  your 
mother's  sanction.  Make  me  fully  comprehend  that  you  arc  trifling  with 
my  happiness,  that  my  life  or  death  are  immaterial  to  you.  Ah  !  to  have 
dreamed  for  ten  years  ofbeingyour  husband,  Mcrcddfis,  and  to  lose  that 
hope,  which  «-as  the  only  slay  of  my  existence  !" 

"  At  least  it  was  not  1  who  ever  encouraged  you  in  that  shape,  Fcr- 
nand,"  replied  Merci5d^s  ;  "you  cannot  reproach  me  with  the  slightest 
coquetr)*.  I  ha\'e  always  said  to  you, '!  loi'e  you  as  a  brother  ;  but  do  not 
ask  from  mc  more  than  sisterly  afl'ection,  lorniy  heart  is  another's.'  Is 
not  this  true,  Fernand  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know  it  well,  Merc<5dcs,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Yes,  you 
have  been  cruelly  frank  with  me  ;  but  do  you  forget  that  it  is  among  the 
Catalans  a  sacred  law  to  intermarry  ?" 

"You  mistake,  Fernand,  it  is  not  a  law,  but  merely  a  custom;  and,  I 
pray  of  you,  do  not  cite  this  custom  in  your  f.ivour.    You  are  included  in 
[,  Fcrn.ind,  .^nd  are  only  at  liberty  on  autTci.ince,  liable  a 
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"  You  could  do  no  such  thing,  Fcmand  ;  you  are  a  soldier,  and  if  you 
remain  at  the  Catalans  it  is  because  there  is  not  a  war  ;  so  remain  a 
fisherman,  and  contented  with  my  friendship,  as  I  cannot  give  you  more," 

"  Well,  you  are  right,  Meici!des.  I  will  be  a  sailor  ;  instead  of  the 
costume  of  our  fathers,  which  you  despise,  I  will  wear  a  varnished  hat,  a 
striped  shirt,  and  a  blue  jacket,  with  an  anchor  on  ttie  buttons.  Would 
not  that  dress  please  you?" 

■'  What  do  you  mean  r"  asked  Mcre^dfes,  darting  at  him  an  angry 
glance, — "  what  do  you  mean  ?     I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  1  mean,  Mercdd^s,  that  you  are  thus  harsh  and  cniel  with  me,  because 
you  are  expecting  some  one  who  is  thus  attired;  but,  perhaps,  be  whom 
you  await  is  inconstant,  or  if  he  is  not,  the  sea  is  so  lohim." 

"  Femand  !"  cried  Mcrctfdis,  "  1  believed  you  were  good-hearted,  and  I 
was  mistaken  !  Femand,  you  are  wicked  to  call  to  your  aid  jealousy  and 
the  anger  of  Cod  !  Vcs,  I  will  not  deny  it,  I  do  await,  and  I  do  love  him 
to  whom  you  allude ;  and,  if  he  does  not  return,  instead  of  accusing  him  of 
the  inconstancy  which  you  insinuate,  I  will  tell  you  that  he  died  loving  me 
and  me  only."    The  young  Catalan  made  a  gesture  of  rage. 

"  I  understand  you,  Fcrnand  ;  you  would  be  revenged  on  him  because  1 
do  not  love  you  ;  you  would  cross  your  Catalan  knife  with  his  dirk.  What 
end  would  that  answer  ?  To  lose  you  my  friendship  if  he  were  conquered, 
and  sec  that  friendship  changed  into  hate  if  you  were  conqueror.  IJelieve 
me,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  a  man  is  a  bad  method  of  pleasing  the  woman 
who  loves  that  man.  No,  I'ernand,  you  will  not  thus  give  way  to  evil 
thoughts.  Unable  to  have  me  for  your  » ilc,  you  will  content  yourself  with 
having  me  for  your  friend  and  sister  ;  and  besides,"  she  added,  her  eyes 
troubled  and  moistened  with  tears,  "wait,  wait,  Fernand  ;  you  said  Just 
now  that  the  sea  was  treacherous,  and  he  has  been  gone  four  months,  and 
during  these  four  months  we  have  had  some  terrible  storms." 

Fernand  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  check  the  tears  which 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  Mercddis,  although  for  each  of  these  tears  he 
vould  have  shed  his  heart's  blood  ;  but  these  tears  flowed  for  another.  He 
arose,  paced  awhile  up  and  down  the  hut,  and  then,  suddenly  stopping 
before  Mcrcrfdts,  with  his  eyes  glowing  and  bis  hands  clenched, — "Say, 
Mercddi^s,"  he  said,  "  once  for  all,  is  this  your  final  determination  ?" 

'*  I  love  Edmond  Daniis,"  the  young  girl  calmly  replied,  "  and  none 
but  Fdmond  shall  ever  be  my  husband." 

"  And  you  will  always  love  him  ?" "  As  long  as  I  live." 

Fernand  let  fall  his  head  like  a  defeated  man,  heaved  a  sigh  which 
resembled  a  groan,  and  then  suddenly  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  with 
clenclied  teeth  and  expanded  nostrils,  said, — "  But  if  he  is  dead " 

"  If  he  is' dead,  I  shall  die  too." 

"  If  he  has  forgotten  you " 

"  Mercedes  !"  cried  a  voice,  joyously,  outside  the  house, — "  Merc^dis  I'' 

"  Ah  l'""  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  blushing  with  delight,  and  springing 
up  with  love, "  you  see  lie  has  not  forgotten  me,  for  here  he  is  !"  And 
rushing  towards  the  door,  she  opened  it,  saying,  "  Here,  Edmond,  here 
1  am  !' 

Femand,  pale  and  trembling,  receded  like  a  traveller  at  the  sight  of  a 
serpent,  and  fell  into  a  chair  beside  him.  Edmond  and  Merc^dts  wcro 
clasped  hi  each  other's  arms.  The  buming  sun  of  Marseilles,  which  pene- 
trated the  room  by  the  open  door,  covered  them  wiili  a  flood  of  light  At 
first  they  saw  nothing  around  them.  Their  intense  happiness  isolaua 
iiit;]!  from  all  th'^  rest  of  the  world,  nnd  they  only  spoke  in  broken  worus. 
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which  are  the  tokens  of  a  joy  so  extreme  that  they  seem  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow.  Suddenly  Edmond  saw  the  gloomy  countenance  of  Fcr- 
nand,  as  it  was  defined  in  the  shadow,  pale  and  threatening,  and  by  a 
movement,  for  which  he  could  scarcely  account  to  himself,  the  young 
Catalan  placed  his  hand  on  the  knife  at  his  belt. 

"Ah  j  your  pardon,"  said  Danlis,  frowning  in  his  turn  ;  "  I  did  not 
perceive  that  there  were  three  of  us."  Then,  turning  to  Merc^d^s,  he 
inquired,  "  Who  is  this  genUeman  r 

One  «ho  will  be  your  bestfriend,Dant£s,  for  he  is  my  friend,  my  cousin, 
my  brother  ;  it  is  Femand — the  man  whom,  after  you,  Edmond,  I  love  the 
best  in  the  world.     Do  you  not  remember  him?" 

"  Yes !°  said  Edmond,  and  without  relinquishing  Mercddts'  hand  clasped 
iu  one  of  his  own,  he  extended  the  other  to  the  Catalan  with  a  cordial  air. 
But  Femand,  instead  of  responding  to  this  amiable  gesture,  remained 
niute  and  trembling.  Edmond  then  cast  his  eyes  scrutinizingly  at  Mer- 
cf  d^s,  agitated  and  embarrassed,  and  then  again  on  Fernand,  gloomy  and 
menacing.  This  look  told  him  all,  and  his  brow  became  suffused  and  angry. 

"  I  did  not  know,  when  1  came  with  such  haste  to  you,  that  I  vas  to 
meet  an  enemy  here," 

"  An  enemy  !"  cried  Merc^Ss,  with  an  angry  look  at  her  cousin.  "  An 
enemy  in  my  house,  do  you  say,  Edmond  \  If  I  believed  that,  I  would 
place  my  arm  under  yours  and  go  with  you  to  Marseilles,  leaving  the  house 

Fernand's  eye  darted  lightning.  "  And  should  any  misfortune  occur  to 
you,  dear  Edmond,"  she  continued,  with  the  same  calmness  which  proved 
to  Femand  that  the  young  girl  had  read  the  very  innermost  depths  of  his 

'  >ughl,  "  if  misfortune  should  occur  lo  you,  I   would  ascend  the 
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Pcrnaod  wiped  away  the  perspiration  steaming  from  his  brov,  and  slowly 
entered  the  arbour,  whose  shade  seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of  caJmness 
to  his  senses,  and  whose  coolness  somewhat  of  refreshment  to  his  exhausted 

"  Good  day,"  said  he.  "You  called  me,  didn't  you?"  And  he  fell, 
rather  than  sat  down,  on  one  of  the  seats  which  surrounded  the  table. 

"  I  called  you  because  you  were  running  like  a  madman,  and  I  was 
afraid  you  would  throw  yourself  into  the  sea  ;"  said  Caderousse,  laughing. 
"  Why  I  when  a  man  has  friends,  they  are  not  only  to  ofTer  him  a  glass 
of  wine,  but,  moreover,  to  prevent  his  swallowing  three  or  four  pints  of 
water  unnecessarily  !" 

Fcrnand  gave  a  groan,  which  resembled  a  sob,  and  dropped  his  head 
into  his  hands,  his  elbows  leaning  on  the  table. 

"  Weil,  Fernand,  1  must  say,"  said  Caderousse,  beginning  the  conver- 
sation,  with  that  brutality  of  the  common  people  in  which  curiosity  de^ 
stroys  all  diplomacy,  "  you  look  uncommonly  like  a  rejected  lover ;  and 
he  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  Bah  !"  said  Danglars,  "  a  lad  of  his  make  was  not  bom  to  be  unhappy 
in  love.     You  are  laughing  at  him,  Caderousse  i" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  " only  hark  how  he  sighs  I  Come,  come,  Femand!" 
said  Caderousse,  "  hold  up  your  head,  and  answer  us.  It's  not  polite  not 
to  reply  to  friends  who  ask  news  of  your  health." 

"  My  health  is  well  enough,"  said  Femand,  clenching  his  bands  with- 
out raising  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  you  see,  Uanglars,"  said  Caderousse,  "'inking  at  his  friend,  "  this 
it  is  ;  Fernand,  whom  you  see  here,  is  a  good  and  brave  Catalan,  one  of 
the  best  fishermen  in  Marseilles,  and  he  is  in  love  with  a  very  line  girl, 
named  Merc^d^s  ;  but  it  appears,  unfortunately,  that  the  fine  girl  is  in 
love  with  the  second  in  command  on  board  the  Pkaraon  ;  and,  as  the 
Pharaon  arrived  to-day — why,  you  understand  !" 

"  No,  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Danglars. 

"  Poor  Femand  has  been  dismissed,"  continued  Caderousse. 

"  Well,  and  what  then  T  said  Femand,  lifting  up  his  head,  and  looking 
at  Caderousse  like  a  man  who  looks  for  some  one  on  whom  to  vent  his 
anger  ;  "  Mercfd^  is  not  accountable  to  any  person,  is  she  ?  Is  she  not 
free  to  love  whomsoever  she  will  f 

"Oh  I  if  you  take  it  in  that  sense,"  said  Caderousse,  "his  another  thing  I 
But  I  thought  you  were  a  Catalan,  and  they  told  me  the  Catalans  were  not 
men  to  allow  themselves  to  be  supplanted  by  a  rival.  It  was  even  told 
me  that  Fernand,  especially,  was  terrible  in  his  vengeance." 

Femand  smiled  piteously.    "  A  lover  is  never  terrible,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  remarked  Danglars,  affecting  to  pity  the  young  man 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  "  Why,  you  see,  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
Dantis  relum  so  suddenly  I  he  thought  he  was  dead,  perhaps  ;  or  per- 
chance faithless !  These  things  always  come  on  us  more  severely  when 
ihey  corae  suddenly." 

"  Ah,  tna  foi,  under  any  circumstances  1"  said  Caderousse, -who  drank 
as  he  spoke,  and  on  whom  the  fumes  of.  the  wine  of  La  Malgue  began  to 
take  effect,—"  under  any  circumstances  Fernand  is  not  the  only  person  put 
out  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  Dant^s  ;  is  he,  Danglars  f 

"  No,  you  are  right — and  I  should  say  that  would  bring  him  iU-luck." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  answered  Caderousse,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine 
for  Femand,  and  filling  his  own  for  the  eighth  or  ninth  time,  whiittuw^i" 
glars  had  merely  sipped  his.    "  Never  mind— in  the  meanlinvt  YisToan** 
Merc^dis— the  lovely  Mercdd^— At  least,  be  ictuios  W  do  tiu&? 
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During  this  time  Danglars  fixed  his  piercing  glance  on  the  young  man, 
on  whose  heart  Caderousse's  words  fell  like  molten  lead. 

"  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  yet  fixed  !"  murmured  Kernand, 

"  No,  but  it  will  be,"  said  Caderausse,  "  as  surely  as  Dant^s  will  be  cap- 
tain of  the  Pharaon — eh,  Danglars  ?" 

Danglars  shuddered  at  this  unexpected  attaclc,  and  turned  to  Caderousse, 
whose  countenance  he  scrutinised,  to  try  and  detect  whether  the  btowwas 
premeditated ;  but  he  read  nothing  but  envy  in  a  countenance  already 
rendered  brutal  and  stupid  by  drunkenness. 

"  Well,"  said  he  filling  the  glasses,  "  let  us  drink  to  Captain  Edmond 
Dant^s,  husband  of  the  beautiful  Catalans  !" 

Caderoussc  raised  his  glass  to  his  mouth  with  unsteady  hand,  and  swal* 
lowed  the  contents  at  a  gulp.    Fernand  dashed  his  on  the  ground. 

"  £h  1  eh  I  eh  r  stammered  Caderousse.  "  What  do  I  see  down  there 
by  the  wall,  in  the  direction  of  the  Catalans  ?  Look,  Feniand  !  your  eyes 
are  better  than  mine.  1  believe  1  sec  double.  You  know  wine  is  a  deceiver  ; 
but  I  should  say  it  was  two  lovers  walking  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand. 
Heaven  forgive  me  !  they  do  not  know  that  we  can  see  them,  and  they  are 
actually  embracing  !" 

Danglars  did  not  lose  one  pang  that  Fernand  endured. 

"  Do  you  know  them,  M.  Fernand  f"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  is  M.  Edmond  and  Made- 
moiselle MctcddC^s !" 

"Ah  !  see  there,  now  !"  said  Caderousse  ;  "and  I  did  not  recognise 
them  !  Holla,  Dantis  !  holla,  lovely  damsel !  Come  this  way,  and  let 
us  know  when  the  wedding  is  to  be,  for  M.  Fernand  here  is  soxibstinate 
he  will  not  teU  us  !" 
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Mercddfe  curtseyed  gravely,  and  said—"  That  is  not  my  name,  and  in 
Dly  country  it  bodes  ill  fortune,  they  say,  to  call  young  girls  by  the  name 
of  their  betrothed  before  he  becomes  their  husband.  C^  me,  then,  Mer- 
c^dSs,  if  you  please." 

"  We  must  excuse  our  worthy  neighbour,  Caderousse,"  said  Dantb,  "  be 
is  so  easily  mistaken." 

"  So,  then,  the  wedding  is  to  take  place  immediately,  M.  Dantts,' 
said  Danglars,  bowing  to  the  young  couple. 

"  As  soon  as  possible,  M.  Danglars  ;  to  day  all  preliminaries  wilt  be 
arranged  at  my  father's,  and  to-morrow,  or  next  day  at  latest,  the  wedding 
festival  here  at  La  Reserve.  My  friends  will  be  there,  I  hope  ;  that  is  to 
say,  you  are  invited,  M.  Danglars,  and  ^ou,  Caderousse." 

"  And  Femand,'  said  Caderousse  with  a  chuckle  ;  "  Femand,  too,  is 
invited  !" 

"  My  wife's  brother  is  my  brother,"*  said  Edlnond  ;  "and  we,  Mercifdis 
and  1,  should  be  very  sorry  if  he  were  absent  at  such  a  time." 

Fernand  opened  his  mouth  to  reply,  but  his  voice  died  on  bis  lips,  and 
he  could  not  utier  a  word. 

"To-day  the  preliminaries,  to-morrow  or  next  day  the  ceremony  !  you 
are  in  a  huiry,  captain  !" 

"  Danglars,"  said  Edmond,  smiling,  "  1  will  say  to  you  as  Merc^die 
said  just  now  to  Caderousse,  '  Do  not  give  me  a  title  which  does  not 
belong  to  me  ;'  that  may  bring  me  bad  luck." 

"  Your  pardon,'  replied  Danglars,  "  I  merely  said  you  seemed  in  a 
hurry,  and  we  have  lots  of  time,  the  PharaoH  cannot  be  under  weigh  again 
in  less  than  three  months." 

"  We  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  be  happy,  M.  Danglars ;  for  when  we 
have  suffered  a  long  time,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  believing  in  good 
fortune.  But  it  is  not  selfishness  alone  that  makes  me  thus  in  haste  ;  I 
must  go  to  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  \  really  !  and  will  it  be  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been 
there.  Dantfes?" "Yes." 

"Have  you  business  there? "Not  of  my  own;  the  last  commission 

of  poor  Captain  Leclere ;  you  know  to  what  I  allude,  Danglars— it  is 
sacred.     Besides,  1  shall  only  take  the  time  to  go  and  return." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Danglars,  and  then  in  a  low  tone,  he 
added,  "  To  Paris,  no  doubt  to  deliver  the  letter  which  the  Grand  Marshal 
gave  him.  Ah  !  this  letter  gives  me  an  idea — a  capital  idea  [  Ah!  Cantos, 
my  friend,  you  are  not  yet  registered  number  one  on  board  the  good  ship 
Pharaonf  then  turning  towards  Edmond,  who  was  walking  away,  "  Good 
journey,"  he  cried. 

"  Thank  ye,'  said  Edmond  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  the  two  lovers  con- 
tinued their  route,  calm  and  joyous. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSPIRACY. 

Danglars  followed  Edmond  and  Merc&lis  with  his  eyes  until  the  two 
lovers  disappeared  liehind  one  of  the  angles  of  Fort  Saint  Nicolas,  then  turn- 
ing round,  he  perceived  FeraandjWho  had  fallen,  pale  and  trembling  into 
his  chair,  whilst  Caderousse  summered  out  the  words  of  a  drinking-iong. 
"Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Danglars  to  Femand,  "bciew  am»ri»ap 
which  docs  not  appear  to  make  everybody  happy." 
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"  It  drives  me  to  despair,"  said  Fernand. 

"  Do  you,  then,  love  Merc^dis  ?" "  I  adore  her !" 

"  Have  you  loxed  her  long  7" "  Ever  since  I  have  known  her." 

"  And  you  sit  there,  tearing  your  hair,  instead  of  seeking  to  remedy 
your  condition  ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  thus  your  nation  acted." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  Fernand. 

"  How  do  I  know?  Is  it  my  affairj  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
Merc^d^  ;  but  for  you — seek,  and  you  shall  find." 

"  I  have  found  already." "  What  ?" 

"  I  would  stab  the  man,  but  the  woman  told  me  that  if  any  misfortune 
happened  to  her  betrothed,  she  would  kill  herself." 

"  Pooh  !  women  say  those  things,  but  never  do  them." 

"  You  do  not  know  Merc^dis  ;  what  she  threatens  she  will  do." 

"  Idiot !"  muttered  Danglars  ;  "  whether  she  kill  herself  or  not  what 
matter,  provided  DantSs  is  rot  captain?" 

"  Before  Merc^dis  should  die,"  replied  Fernand,  with  the  accents  of  iin< 
shaken  resolution,  "  I  would  die  myself!"  . 

"  That's  what  I  call  love  !"  said  Caderousse  with  a  voice  more  tipsy 
than  ever.    "  That's  love,  or  1  don't  know  what  love  is." 

"Come,"  said  Danglars,  "you  appear  to  me  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and 
hang  me  !  but  I  should  like  to  help  you,  but " 

"  Yes,"  said  Caderousse,  "  but  how  ?■ 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Danglars,  "  you  are  three  parts  drunk  ;  finish 
the  bottle,  and  you  will  be  completely  so.  Drink,  then,  and  do  not  meddle 
with  what  we  are  discussing;  for  that  requires  all  one's  wit  and  cool 
judgment." 

"  I— drunk  I"  said  Caderousse  j  "  well,  that's  a  good  one  !  I  could  drink 
four  more  such  bottles;  they  are  no  bigger  than  Eau-de-Cologne  flasks. 
"'      »-        ■  ■'  !"  and  Caderousse  rattled  liis  glass  upon  IJie  talile. 
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"  Yes  ;  only  people  get  out  of  prison,"  said  Caderousse,  ubo,  with  what 
sense  was  left  him,  listened  eageriy  to  the  conversation,  "  and  when  they 
get  out,  and  their  names  are  Edmond  Dantts,  they  revenge " 

"  What  matters  that  1"  muttered  Femand. 

"  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know,"  persisted  Caderausae,  "  should  they 
put  Dant^s  in  prison?  be  has  neither  robhed,  nor  killed,  nor  murdered." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !"  said  Dan^lars. 

"  I  won't  hold  my  tongue  !'  rephed  Caderousse ;  "  I  say  I  want  to  know 
why  they  should  put  Dant^  in  prison;  1  like  Dantes ;  Dant&s,your 
health  !"  and  he  swallowed  another  glass  of  wine. 

Dan^lars  saw  in  the  muddled  look  of  the  tailor  the  progress  of  his  in- 
toxication, and  tDTning  towards  Femand,  said,  "Well,  you  understand 
there  is  no  need  to  kill  him.'' 

"  Certainly  not,  if,  as  you  said  just  now,  you  have  the  means  of  having 
Dant&s  arrested.     Have  you  that  means  ?' 

"  It  is  to  be  found  for  the  searching.  But  why  shenild  1  meddle  in  the 
matter  ?  it  is  no  affair  of  mine." 

"  1  know  not  why  you  meddle,"  said  Femand,  seinng  his  arm  ;  *  bat 
this  I  know,  you  have  some  motive  of  personal  hatred  against  Dani^,  for 
he  who  himself  hates  is  nerer  mistaken  in  the  sentiments  of  others.' 

"  I  !  motives  of  hatred  against  Dant^s?  None,  on  my  word !  I  saw 
you  were  unhappy,  and  your  unhappiness  interested  me ;  that's  all ;  but 
the  moment  you  believe  1  act  for  my  own  account,  adieu,  my  dear  friend, 
get  out  of  the  aSf^  as  best  you  may  ;"  and  Danglars  rose  as  if  he  meant 
to  depart 

"No,  no,"  said  Femand,  restraining  him,  "slay  !  Itisotvery  little  con- 
sequence to  me  at  the  end  of  the  matter  whether  you  have  any  angry 
feeling  or  not  against  Dant^s.  I  hate  him  !  I  confess  it  openly.  Do  you 
find  the  means,  I  will  execute  it,  provided  it  is  not  to  kill  the  man,  for 
Merc^ts  has  declared  she  will  kill  herself  if  Dant£s  is  killed." 

Caderousse,  who  had  let  his  head  drop  on  the  table,  now  raised  it,  and 
looking  at  Femand  with  his  dull  and  fishy  eyes,  he  said,  — "  Kill  Dantis ! 
who  talks  of  killing  DantJs  ?  I  won't  have  him  killed— 1  won't !  He's  my 
friend,  and  this  morning  offered  to  share  his  money  with  me,  as  I  shared 
mine  with  him.     1  won't  have  Dantfes  killed— I  won't !" 

"And  who  has  said  a  word  about  killing  him,  niuddlehead  ?"  repliea- 
Danglars.  "  We  were  merely  joking  :  drink  to  his  health,"  he  added, 
filling  Caderousse's  glass,  "  and  do  not  interfere  with  us." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Dantitf  good  health!"  said  Caderousse,  emptying  his  glass  ■ 
"  here's  to  bis  health!  his  health  ! — hurrah!" 

"  But  the  means— the  means  ?"  said  Femand, "  Have  you  not  bit 

upon  any  ?" 

"  No  !— you  undertook  to  do  so." 

"  True,"  replied  Danglars  ;  "  the  French  have  the  superiority  over  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  Spaniards  ruminate,  whilst  the  French  invent^ 

"  Do  you  invent,  then  f  said  Femand,  impatiently. 

"  Waiter,"  said   Danglars,  "  pen,  ink,  aitd  paper." "  Pen,  ink,  and 

paper,"  muttered  Femand, 

"  Yes ;  I  am  a  supercai^o  j  pen,  ink,  and  paper  are  my  tools,  and 
without  my  tools  I  am  fit  for  nothing." 

"  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  !"  then,  called  Femand,  loudly. 

"All  you  require  is  a  table,"  said  the  wniter,  pointing  to  the  nritmg 
materials. 

"  Bring  them  here."    The  waiter  did  as  he  was  desued. 

a— 4 
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"  When  one  thinks,"  said  Caderousse,  letting  his  hand  drop  on  the    ] 
paper,  "  there  is  here   wherewithal  to  kill  a  man  more  sure  than  if  we    i 
waited  at  the  corner  of  a  wood  to  assassinate  him  I    1  have  always  had 
more  dread  of  a  pen,  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  than  of  a  sword 
or  pistol." 

The  fellow  is  not  so  drunk  as  he  appears  to  be,"  said  Danglars. 
"  Give  him  some  more  wine,  Fernand."  Fernand  filled  Caderoussc's 
glass,  who.  Coper  as  he  was,  lifted  his  hand  ffom  the  paper  and  seized  the 
glass. 

The  Catalan  watched  him  unli!  Caderousse,  almost  overcome  by  this 
fresh  assault  on  his  senses,  rested,  or  rather  allowed  his  glass  to  fall  upon 
the  table. 

"Weill"  resumed  the  Catalan,  as  he  saw  the  final  glimmer  of  Caderoussc's 
reason  vanishing  before  the  lost  glass  of  wine. 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  say,  for  instance,"  resumed  Danglars,  "  that  if 
after  a  voyage  such  as  Danl^s  has  just  made,  and  in  which  he  touched  the 
isle  of  Elba,  some  one  were  to  denounce  him  to  the  king's  procureur  as  a 
Bonapartist  agent " 

"  I  will  denounce  him !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  hastily. 

"  Yes,  but  they  will  make  you  then  sign  your  declaration.and  con  front  you 
with  him  you  have  denounced  :  I  will  supply  you  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting your  accusation,  for  I  know  the  fact  welL  But  DantSs  cannot  re- 
main XnT  ever  in  prison,  and  one  day  or  other  he  will  leave  it,  and  the  day 
whenhecomes  out,  woe  betide  him  who  was  the  cause  of  his  incarceration  r 

"  Oh,  I  should  wish  nothing  better  than  that  he  would  come  and  seek  a 
quarrel  with  me." 

"  Yes,  and  Merc^dis  !  Meretfdts,  who  will  detest  you   ifyou  have  only 
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tty  and  do  is  merely  in  jest,  and  I,  amongst  the  first  and  foremost,  should 
be  sorry  ifanyihing  happened  to  Dantts — the  worthy  Dantfes— Jookhere!" 
Aod  taking  the  letter,  he  squeezed  k  up  in  his  hands  and  threw  it  into  a 
comer  of  the  a.rbaur. 

"  All  right  i"*  said  Caderousse.  "  Dant^  is  my  friend,  and  I  won't  have 
him  ill-used." 

"And  who  thinks  of  using  him  ill?  Certainly  neither  I  nor  Fern  and  !" 
said  Danglars,  rising  and  looking  at  the  young  man,  who  still  remained 
seated,  but  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  denunciatory  sheet  of  paper  flung 
into  the  comer. 

"  In  this  case,"  replied  Caderousse,  "  let's  have  some  more  wine.  I  wish 
to  drink  to  the  heal^  of  Edmond  and  the  lovely  Merc^dis.'' 

"  You  have  had  too  much  already,  drunkard,"  said  Danglars ;  "  and  if 
you  continue,  you  will  be  compelled  to  sleep  here,  because  unable  to  stand 
on  your  Ic^" 

"  I  ?"  said  Caderousse,  rising  with  all  the  offended  dignity  of  a  drunken 
man, "  I  can't  keep  on  my  legs  i  Why,  111  bet  a  wager  1  go  up  into  the 
belfry  of  the  Acoules,  and  without  staggering,  too  I" 

"Well  done  !"  said  Danglars,  "111  take  your  bet;  but  ti. 
day  it  is  time  to  return.     Give  me  your  amt,  and  let  us  go." 

"  Very  welt,  let  us  go,"  said  Caderousse  ;  "  but  I  don't  want  you 
all.     Come,  Femand,  won't  you  return  to  Marseilles  with  us  r 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?  you  will  not  ?  Well,  just  as  you  like,  my  prince ; 
there's  liberty  for  all  the  world.  Come  along,  Danglars,  and  let  the  young 
gentleman  return  to  the  Catalans  if  he  chooses." 

Danglars  took  advantage  of  Caderousse's  temper  at  the  moment,  to  take 
him  offtowards  Marseilles  by  the  Porte  Saint  VictorjStaggering  as  he  went 

When  they  had  advanced  about  twenty  yards,  Danglars  looked  back 
and  saw  Femand  stoop,  pick  up  the  cmmpled  paper,  and  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  then  rush  out  of  the  arbour  towards  Pillon. 

"Well,"  said  Caderousse,  "why,  what  a  lie  he  told  !  He  said  he  was 
going  to  the  Catalans,  and  he  is  going  to  the  city.     Holloa,  Femand  !" 

"  Oh,  you  see  wrong,"  said  Danglars  ;  "  he's  gone  right  enough." 

"  Well,"  said  Caderousse,  "  I  should  have  said  not— how  treacherous 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Danglars  to  himself,  "  now  the  thing  is  at  work  and 
it  will  effect  its  purpose  unassisted." 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    MARRIAGE- FEAST. 

The  morning's  sun  rose  clear  and  resplendent,  gilding  the  heavens,  and 
even  the  foamy  waves  with  its  bright  refulgent  beams. 

The  plenteous  feast  had  been  prepared  at  La  Reserve,  with  whose  arbour 
the  reader  is  already  familiar.  The  apartment  destined  for  the  purpose 
was  spacious  and  lighted  by  a  number  of  windows,  over  each  of  which  was 
written  in  golden  tetters  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  France  ; 
beneath  these  windows  a  wooden  balcony  extended  the  entire  len^h  of 
the  house.  And  although  the  entertainment  was  fixed  for  twelve  o  clock 
at  noon,  an  hour  previous  to  that  time  the  balcony  was  filled  wilbitti^^^«^ 
and  expectant  guests,  consisting  of  the  favoured  part  o(  X\ve  c^t*  "*  '™* 
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Pharaon,  and  other  personal  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  the  whole  of  whom 
bad  arrayed  iheinsclvei  in  their  choicest  costumes,  in  order  to  do  greater 
honour  to  the  day. 

Various  rumours  were  afloat  to  the  eflfect  that  the  owners  of  the 
Pharaon  had  promised  to  attend  the  nuptial  feast ;  but  all  seemed  una- 
nimous in  doubting  (hat  an  act  of  such  rare  and  exceeding  condescension 
could  possibly  be  intended. 

Danglars.  however,  who  now  made  his  appearance,  accomoanied  by 
Caderousse,  elTectuaily  confirmed  the  report,  slating  that  he  haa  recently 
conversed  with  M,  Morrcl,  who  had  himself  assured  him  he  intended  join- 
ing the  festive  party  upon  the  occasion  of  their  second  officer's  marriage. 

Even  while  relating  this  aloud,  an  cnlhusiailic  burst  of  applause  from 
the  crew  of  the  Pharaon  announced  the  presence  of  M.  Morrel,  who  hailed 
the  visit  oftheshipoivneras  a  sure  indication  that  the  man  whose  wedding- 
fea^t  he  thus  delighted  to  honour  would  ere  long  be  first  in  command 
of  the  Pharaon;  and  as  Dantis  was  universally  beloved  on  board  his 
vessel,  the  sailors  put  no  restraint  on  the  tumultuous  joy  at  finding  the 
opinion  and  choice  of  iheir  superiors  so  exactly  coincide  with  their  own. 

This  noisy  though  hearty  welcome  over,  Danglars  and  Caderousse  were 
despatched  to  the  residence  of  the  bridegroom  to  convey  to  him  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  the  important  personage  who  had  reccndy  joined 
them,  and  to  desire  he  would  hasten  to  receive  his  honourable  guest. 

The  above-mentioned  individuals  started  off  upon  their  errand  at  full 
speed  ;  but  ere  they  had  gone  many  steps  they  perceived  a  group  advancing 
towards  them,  composed  of  the  Ijetrothed  pair,  a  party  of  young  girls  in 
attendance  on  the  bride,  by  whose  side  walked  DanlSs'  father  ;  the  whole 
broujiht  up  by  Fernand,  whose  lips  wore  their  usual  sinister  smile. 

Neither  Merc^dj^s  nor  Edmond  observed  the  strange  expression  of  his 
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chold,  and  beholding,  to  i\  ;;  ice  v.  iih  licr   in   licr  c-a-ccdin)^^  hap- 

Hately  the  hivial  (th"/t---r  came  in  si;..].t  of  I. a  !\.'-i-.V'.\  M.  ?\I.Mril 
ihtoiV'.et  il.  N^h'V. '.  d  b\"  the  .- i^'ldici  ^  ai:d  >ai;(-.-.  ll,cre  a^-,ci..l/!'jd, 

he  had  repeated  tlK"*  promise  ahcady  given,  that  Dantes  should 

ccessor  to  the  late  Captain  Lcclcre.     Edmond,  at  the  approach  of 

)n,  respectfully  placed  the  arm  of  his  affianced  bride  within  that 

orrel,  who,  forthwith  conducting  her  up  the  flight  of  wooden  stops 

0  the  chamber  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  was  gaily  followed  f 

[uests,  beneath  whose  thronging  numbers  the  slight  structure 

and  groaned  as  though  alarmed  at  the  unusual  pressure. 

er,**  said  Mercdd^s,  stopping  when  she  had  reached  the  centre  of 

,  "  sit,  I  pray  you,  on  my  right  hand  ;  on  my  left  I  will  place  him 

ever  been  as  a  brother  to  me,"  pointing  with  a  soft  and  gentle 

Femand  ;  but  her  words  and  look  seemed  to  inflict  the  direst 
n  him,  for  his  lips  became  ghastly  pale,  and  even  beneath  the  dark  j 

s  complexion  the  blood  might  be  seen  retreating  as  though  some  ;  • 

lang  drove  it  back  to  the  heart,  ;  [ 

r  this  time,  Dantirs,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  had  been  ; 

in  similarly  placing  his  most  honoured  guests.     M.  Alorrel  was  ^  1 1 

his  right  hand,  Danglars  at  his  left ;  while,  at  a  sign  from  Ed-  •  ;  \ 

e  rest  of  the  company  ranged  themselves  as  they  found  it  most  ' 

ill 
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,ow  commenced  the  work  of  devastation  upon  the  many  good 

ith  which  the  table  was  loaded.     Sausages  of  Aries,  with  their 

seasoning  and  piquant  flavour,  lobsters  in  their  dazzling  red 

,  prawns  of  large  size  and  brilliant  colour,  the  echinus,  with  its 

mtside  and  dainty  morsel  within  ;  the  clevis,  esteemed  by  the 

of  the  south  as  more  than  rivalling  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the 

All  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous  delicacies  cast  up 

rash  of  waters  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  styled  by  the  grateful  j 

1  "sea  fruits,"  served  to  furnish  forth  this  marriage- table.  j| 
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"  Why,  wliat  a.ils  you  ?'  asked  he  of  Edmond.  "  Do  you  fear  any  ap- 
proaching evil  ?  1  should  say  thatyou  were  the  happiest  man  alive  at  this 
mstatiL" 

"  And  that  is  the  very  thing  that  alarms  me,"  returned  Dant^s.  "  Man 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  intended  to  enjoy  felicity  so  unmixed ;  hap- 
piness is  like  the  enchanted  palaces  we  read  of  in  our  childhood,  where 
nerce,  fiery  dragons  defend  the  entrance  and  approach  ;  and  monsters  of 
all  shapes  and  kinds,  requiring  to  be  overcome  ere  victory  Is  ours.  I  own 
that  I  am  lost  in  wonder  to  find  myself  promoted  to  an  honour  of  which 
I  feel  myself  unworthy — that  of  being  the  husband  of  Merc^Ss." 

"Nay,  nay!"  cried  Caderousse,  smiling,  "you  have  not  attained  that 
honour  yel.  Merc^dSs  is  not  yet  your  wife.  Just  assume  the  tone  and 
manner  of  a  husband,  and  see  how  she  will  remmd  you  that  your  hour  is 

The  bride  blushed,  and  seemed  half-inclined  to  be  angry ;  while  Fernand, 
restless  and  uneasy,  seemed  to  start  at  every  fresh  sound,  occasionally 
applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  brow  to  wipe  away  the  lai^e  drops  of 
perspiration  tbat  gathered  again,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  removed. 

"  Well,  never  mind  that,  neighbour  Caderousse  ;  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  contradict  me  for  such  a  trifle  as  that.  'Tis  true  that  MercM^s  is  not 
actually  my  wife  ;  but,"  added  he,  drawing  out  his  watch,  "  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  this  she  will  be  as  fast  and  firm  as  Holy  Church  can  make  her," 

A  general  exclamation  of  surprise  ran  round  the  table,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  elder  Danlis,  whose  laugh  displayed  the  still  perfect  beauty  of 
his  large  white  teeth.  Mercdd^s  looked  pleased  and  gratified,  while  Fer- 
nand grasped  the  handle  of  his  knife  with  a  convulsive  clutch. 

"  In  an  hour  ?"  inquired  Danglars,  turning  pale.  "  How  is  that,  my 
friend  f" 
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{n  tliat  shabby  manner.  To-morrow  morning  I  start  for  Paris  :  five  days 
to  go,  and  the  same  to  return,  with  one  day  to  discharge  the  commission 
entrusted  to  me,  is  all  the  time  I  shall  be  absent.  I  shall  be  back  here  by 
the  nth  of  March,  and  the  next  day  I  give  my  real  marriage  feast." 

This  prospect  of  fresh  festivity  redoubledthehilarity  of  the  guests  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  elder  Danies,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  repast, 
had  commented  upon  the  silence  that  prevailed,  row  foimd  it  difficult, 
amid  the  general  din  of  voices,  to  obtain  a  moment's  (ranquilLty  in  which 
to  drink  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Dant^,  perceiving  the  affectionate  eagerness  of  his  father,  responded 
by  a  look  of  grateful  pleasure  ;  while  Mercdd^s,  whose  eyes  had  been 
constantly  consulting  the  pendule  which  decked  the  chamber,  made  an 
expressive  gesture  to  Edmond. 

Around  the  festive  board  reigned  that  mirthful  freedom  from  all  restraint 
wbkb  is  usually  found  at  the  termination  of  social  meetings,  among  those, 
at  least,  whose  inferior  siation  in  the  world  gives  them  a  happy  dispen- 
sation from  the  frigid  rules  of  etiquette  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  party  now 
assembled.  Such  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  repast  had  not  been 
able  to  seat  themselves  according  to  their  inclination, rose  unceremoniously, 
and  exchanged  their  place  for  the  more  immediate  proximity  of  some  pre- 
ferred individual,  male  or  female,  a«  the  case  might  be.  All  spoke  at  the 
same  time,  and  yet  none  heeded  a  reply,  but  appeared  as  though  merely 
addressing  iheir  own  thoughts. 

The  paleness  of  Femand  appeared  to  have  communicated  itself  to 
Danglars.  As  for  Femand  himself,  he  seemed  as  though  undergoing  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  :  unable  to  rest,  he  was  among  the  first  to  quit  the 
table,  and,  as  though  seeking  to  avoid  the  hilarious  mirth  that  rose  in 
such  deafening  sounds,  he  continued,  in  utter  silence,  to  pace  the  farther 
end  of  the  salon. 

Caderousse  approached  him  just  as  Danglars,  whom  Femand  seemed 
most  anxious  to  avoid,  had  joined  him  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Caderousse,  from  whose  mind  the  friendly 
treatment  of  Daut^s,  united  with  the  effect  of  the  excellent  wine  he  had 

Srtaken  of,  had  effaced  every  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy  at  DantSs'  good 
tune, — "  upon  my  word,  Danlis  is  a  downright  good  fellow,  and  when  1 
sec  him  sitting  there  beside  his  pretty  wife  that  is  so  soon  to  be,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  would  have  been  a  great  piiy  to  h.ive  served  him  that 
trick  you  were  planning  yesterday." 

"Oh,  there  was  no  harm  mennt!"  answered  Danglars  ;"  al  first  I  cer- 
tainly did  feel  somewhat  uneasy  as  regarded  what  Fernand  might  be 
tempted  to  do  ;  but  when  1  saw  how  completely  he  had  mastered  his 
feelings,  even  so  far  as  to  become  one  of  his  rival's  bridemen,  I  knew  there 
was  no  further  cause  for  apprehension."  Caderousse  looked  full  at 
Femand — he  was  ghasdy  pale. 

"  Certainly,"  continued  Danglar,  "the  sacrifice  was  no  trifling  one,  when 
the  beauty  of  the  bridcis  concerned.  Upon  my  soul,  that  future  captain  of 
mine  is  a  lucky  dog  !   Gad !  I  only  wish  he  would  let  me  take  his  place." 

"  Shall  we  not  set  forth  ?"  asked  the  sweet,  silvery  voice  of  MerciJdfes  ; 
"  two  o'clock  has  just  struck,  and  you  know  we  are  expected  at  the  H6iel 
de  Ville  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  To  be  sure  !— to  be  sure  !"  cried  Dani<;s,  cageriy  quitting  the  table ; 
"let  us  go  directly  I''  .      , 

His  words  were  recchned  by  the  whole  party,  who  rose  with  a  ainvwi- 
lancous  cheer,  and  commenced  fonning  themselves  into  pTocessvow- 
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At  this  moment  D.inglars,  who  had  been  incessantly  observing  every 
change  m  Fernand's  look  and  manner,  perceived  him  stagfrer  and  fail  bacl^ 
with  an  almost  convulsive  spasm,  against  a  seat  placed  near  one  of  the 
open  windows.  At  the  same  insinnt  the  ear  caught  a  sort  of  indistinct 
sound  on  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  measured  tread  of  soldiery,  with  the 
clanking  of  swords  and  military  accoutrements  ;  then  came  a  hum  and  bun 
as  of  many  voices,  so  as  to  deaden  even  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  bridal  party, 
among  whom  a  vague  feeling  of  curiosity  and  apprehension  quelled  every 
disposition  to  talk,  and  almost  instantaneously  the  most  deathlike  stillness 
prevailed. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  those  sounds  of  terror.  Three  distinct  knocks, 
as  though  from  the  hilt  of  a  sivord,  against  the  door,  increased  the  fears 
of  the  before  gay  parly.  Each  looked  inquiringly  in  the  countenance  of 
his  neighbour,  while  all  wished  themselves  quietly  and  safely  at  home. 

"I  demand  admittance,"  said  a  loud  voice  outside  the  room,  "in  the 
name  of  the  law  !"  As  no  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  magistrate,  wearing  his  official  scarf,  presented  himself, 
followed  by  four  soldiers  and  a  corporal.  Uneasiness  now  yielded  to  the 
most  extreme  dread  on  the  part  of  those  present. 

"  May  I  venture  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  visit?*  said 
M.  Morret,  addressing  the  magistrate,  whom  he  evidently  knew  ;  "there 
is  doubtless  some  mi-take  easily  explained." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  replied  the  magislrnte,  "  rely  upon  every  reparation  being 
made  :  meanwhile,  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  order  of  arrest,  and  although  I 
most  reluctantly  perform  the  task  assigned  me,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 
fulfilled.  Who  among  the  persons  here  assembled  answers  to  the  name  of 
'"  ■     ind  D.intis  ?'     Every  eve  w.is  turned  low.irds  the  individual  so  de- 
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acditacy.     The  painful  catastrophe  he  had  just   witnessed    appeared 


effectually  to  have  rent  away  the  veil  which  the  intoxication  of  the  evening 
before  had  raised  between  himself  and  his  memory. 

"  So  !  so !"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  and  choking  voice,  to  Danglars,  "  this, 
then,  I  suppose,  is  a  part  of  the  trick  you  were  concerting  yesterday  7  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  be  so,  'lis  an  ill  turn,  and  well  deserves  to  bring 
double  evil  on  those  who  have  projected  it." 

"  Nonsense  I"  returned  Danglars,  "  I  tell  you  again  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it ;  besides,  you  know  veiy  well  that  I  tore  the  paper 


saw  it  lying  in  a  comer." — "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  I— what  should 
vou  know  about  it  ?— whv,  you  were  dnink  1"    . 
"  Where  is  Femand  r'  inquired  Caderousse.^ — "  How  do  1   know  t' 


replied  Danglars  ;  "  gone,  as  every  prudent  man  ought  to  do,  to  look  after 
hb  own  affairs,  most  likely.  Never  mind  where  he  is,  let  you  and 
I  go  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  our  poor  friends  in  this  their  afflic- 
tion." 

During  this  conversation,  Dant^,  after  having  exchanged  a  cheerful 
shake  of  the  hand  with  all  bis  sympathising  friends,  had  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  merely  saying,  "  Make  yourselves 
quite  easy,  my  good  fellows,  there  is  some  little  mistake  to  clear  up,  that's 
all,  depend  upon  it  \  and  very  likely  I  may  not  have  to  go  so  lar  as  the 
prison  to  effect  that" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !"  responded  Danglars,  who  had  now  approached  the 
group,  "  nothing  more  than  a  mistake,  I  feel  quite  certain," 

Dant^s  descended  the  staircase,  preceded  by  the  magistrate,  and  followed 
by  the  soldiers.  A  carriage  awaited  him  at  the  door  ;  he  got  in,  followed 
Iq"  two  soldiers  and  the  magistrate,  and  the  vehicle  drove  off  towards 
Marseilles. 

"Adieu  !  adieu  !  dearest  Edmond  I"  cried  Mercddis,  stretching  out  her 
arms  to  him  from  the  balcony. 

The  prisoner,  whose  ready  ear  caught  the  despairire  accents  of  his 
betrothed,  felt  as  though  the  chill  hand  of  death  pressed  on  his  heart,  as 
leaning  from  the  coach  he  tried  to  reply  in  cheerful  tones — "  Good-bye, 
my  sweet  Mercfcd6s  !— we  shall  soon  meet  again  !"  The  rapid  progress  of 
the  vehicle,  which  disappeared  round  one  of  the  turnings  of  Fort  Saint 
Nicolas,  prevented  his  adding  more. 

"Wait  for  me  here,  all  of  you  ]"  cried  M.  Morrel  ;  "  1  will  take  the  first 
conveyance  I  find,  and  hurry  to  Marseilles,  whence  I  will  bring  you  word 
how  all  is  going  on." 

"  That's  right  !"  exclaimed  a  multitude  of  voices ;  "  go,  and  return  as 
quickly  as  you  can  !" 

This  second  departure  was  followed  by  a  long  and  fearful  state  of  terrified 
silence  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  The  old  father  and 
Merctdis  remained  for  some  time  apart,  each  absorbed  in  their  separate 
griefs  ;  but  at  length  the  two  poor  victims  of  the  same  blow  raised  their 
eycs,and  with  a  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

Meanwhile  Femand  made  his  reappearance,  poured  out  for  himself  a 
glass  of  water  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  then  hastily  swallowing  it,  went  to 
sit  down  on  the  first  vacant  chair  he  perceived,  and  this  was,  by  inere 
diance,  riaced  next  to  the  seat  on  which  poor  MercSdis  had  fallciv  baK 
fainting,  when  released  from  llic  warm  and  affoctionalc  enibiMit  o\  (»\a. 
Dantis.     Instinctively  Fernand  drew  back  his  chaix. 
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''  He  is  ihe  cause  of  all  this  misery — I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  whispered 
Caderousse,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  Fcmand,  to  Danglars, 

"  I  realty  do  not  think  so,"  answered  the  other ;  "  he  is  too  stupid  to 
im^ne  such  a  scheme.  I  only  hope  the  mischief  will  fall  upon  the  head 
of  whoever  wrought  it" 

"  You  don't  mention  those  who  aided  and  abetted  the  cruel  deed,  any 
more  than  those  who  advised  it,"  said  Caderousse. 

"  Surely,"  answered  Danglars,  "  one  cannot  be  expected  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  all  ihe  idle  words  one  may  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  in 
the  course  of  our  lives."  Meantime  the  subject  of  the  arrest  was  being 
canvassed  in  every  different  form. 

"  What  think  you,  Danglars,"  said  one  of  the  party,  turning  towards 
him,"  of  the  late  unfortunateevent  ?" 

"Why,upon  my  word,  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  replied  he.  "I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  just  possible  Dant&s  may  have  been  detected  with  some 
trifling  article  on  board  ship  considered  here  as  contraband," 

"  But  hoiv  could  he  have  done  so  without  your  knowledge,  Danglars, 
who  was  the  ship's  supercargo  I" 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  I  could  only  know  what  I  was  told  respecting  the 
merchandise  with  which  the  vessel  was  laden.  I  know  she  was  loaded 
with  cotton,  and  that  she  took  in  her  freight  at  Alexandria  from  the  maga- 
line  of  M,  Pastret,  and  at  Smyrna  from  M.  Pascal's ;  that  is  all  I  was  ob- 
liged to  know,  and  I  beg  1  may  not  be  asked  for  any  further  particulars." 

"  Now  I  recollect !"  said  the  afflicted  old  father  ;  "  my  poor  boy  told  me 
yesterday  he  had  got  a  small  case  of  coffee,and  another  of  tobacco  for  me!" 

"There  you  see!"  exclaimed  Danglars.  "Now  the  mischief  is  out ; 
depend  upon  it  the  custom-house  people  went  rummaging  about  the  ship 
ir  absence,  and  discovered  poor  Dant£s*  hidden  treasures." 
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triclcjrou  spoke  or  last  niglit  has  been  played  ofi,  I  see;  but  I  cannot  suffer 
apoor  old  man  or  an  innocent  girl  to  die  of  grief  through  your  fault.  I  am 
detcnnjned  to  tell  them  all  about  it." 

"  Be  silent,  you  simpleton  !"  cried  Danglars,  grasping  him  by  the  arm, 
"or  I  will  not  answer  even  for  your  own  safety.  Who  can  tell  whether 
Dant^s  be  innocent  or  guilty  ?  The  vessel  did  touch  at  Elba,  where  be 
quitted  it,  and  passed  a  whole  day  in  the  island.  Now,  should  any  letters 
or  other  documents  of  a  compromising  character  be  found  upon  him,  will 
it  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  who  uphold  him  arc  his  accomplices?" 

With  the  rapid  instinct  of  selfishness,  Caderousse  readily  perceived  the 
Eolidityof  this  mode  of  reasoning;  he  gazed,  doubtfully,  wistfully  on  Dang- 
lars, and  then  insensibly  continued  to  retreat  from  tlie  dangerous  prox- 
\aaK3  in  which  he  found  himself. 

"  Suppose  we  wait  a  while,  and  see  what  comes  of  it !"  said  he,  casting 
a  bewilcfered  look  on  his  companion. 

"  To  be  sure !"  answered  Danglars.  "  Let  us  wait,  by  all  means.  If  he 
be  innocent,  of  course  he  will  be  set  at  liberty  ;  if  guilty,  why,  it  is  no  use 
involving  ourselves  in  his  conspiracy." 

"  Then  let  us  go  hence.  I  cannot  stay  to  endure  the  sight  of  that  old 
man's  distress." 

"With  all  my  heart!"  replied  Danglars,  but  too  pleased  to  find  a 
partner  in  his  retreat.  "  Let  us  take  ourselves  out  of  the  way,  and  leave 
every  one  else  to  do  the  same  thing,  if  they  please." 

After  their  departure,  Fernand,  who  had  now  again  become  the  only 
friend  and  protector  poor  Mercddjs  could  find  in  this  trying  hour,  led  the 
weeping  girl  back  to  her  home,  which  she  had  ciuilted  with  such  different 
hopes  and  feelings  in  the  morning,  while  some  friends  of  Dant^s  conducted 
the  poor  heart-broken  parent  to  his  childless  and  dreary  abode. 

Tne  rumour  of  Edmond's  arrest  as  a  Bonapartist  agent  was  not  slow  in 
circulating  throughout  the  city. 

"  Could  you  ever  have  credited  such  a  thing,  my  dear  Danglars?"  asked 
M.  Morrel,  as,  on  his  return  to  the  port  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  fresh 
tidings  of  Dant^s,  he  overtook  his  supercargo  and  Caderousse.  "  Could 
you  have  believed  such  a  thing  possible  ?" 

"Why,  you  know  I  told  you,"  replied  Danglars,  "  that  I  considered  the 
drcumsiance  of  his  having  anchored  in  the  isle  of  Elba  as  a  very  suspi- 

"  And  did  you  mention  these  suspicions  to  any  person  beside  myself?" 

"Certainly  not!"  returned  Danglars.  Then  added  in  a  low  whisper, 
"You  understand  that,  on  account  of  your  uncle,  M.  Polican  Morrel,  who 
served  under  the  other  government,  and  who  does  not  altogether  conceal 
what  he  thinks  on  the  subject,  you  are  strongly  suspected  of  regretting  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon.  I  should  have  feared  to  injure  both  Edmond  and 
yourself,  had  I  divulged  my  own  apprehensions  to  a  soul.  1  am  too  well 
aware  that  though  a  subordinate,  like  myself,  is  bound  to  acquaint  the  ship- 
owner with  everything  that  occurs,  there  are  many  things  he  ought  most 
carefully  to  conceal  from  all  else." 

"  Tis  well,  Danglars — 'tis  well !"  replied  M,  Morrel.  "  You  are  a  worthy 
fellow ;  and  I  had  already  thought  of  your  interests  in  the  event  of  poor 

Edmond  having  become  captain  of  the  Pharaon." "  Is  it  possible  you 

were  so  kind  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  had  previously  inquired  of  Dant£s  what  was  his  opinion 
of  you,  and  if  he  should  have  any  reluctance  to  continue  you  in  iomt  ^%. 
for  somehow  1  have  perceived  a  sort  of  coolness  between  ^owl  wo  >i\^\\«». 
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me  to  believe  that  he  would  raiher  have  another  in  your  place  as  stip«'< 

cargo." "  And  what  was  his  reply  ?" 

"  That  he  certainly  did  think  he  had  given  you  offence  in  an  affair  which 
he  merely  referred  to  without  entering  into  particulars,  but  that  whoever 
possessed  the  guod  opinion  and  confidence  ofthe  ship's  owners  woald  have 
his  preference  also." 

"The  hypocrite  !"  murmured  Danglars  between  his  teeth. 

"  Poor  Dant^s !"  said  Caderousse.  "  No  one  can  deny  his  beiog  a  noble- 
hearted  young  fellow !" 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  all  our  trouble,"  continued  M.  Morrel,  "  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Pharaon  has  at  present  no  captaia" 

"  Oh  T  replied  Danglars,  "  since  we  cannot  leave  this  port  for  the  next 
three  months,  let  us  hope  that  ere  the  expiration  of  that  period  Dantfes  mil 

be  set  at  liberty." "  Of  that  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  meantime 

what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  M.  Morrel,"  answered  Danglars.  "You 
know  that  I  am  as  capable  of  managing  a  ship  as  the  most  experienced 
captain  in  the  service  ;  and  it  will  be  so  far  advantageous  to  you  to  accept 
my  services,  that  upon  Edoiond's  release  from  prison  no  further  change 
will  be  requisite  on  board  the  Pharaon  than  for  Dant^  and  myself  each  to 
re=iume  our  respective  posts." 

"  Thanks  !  thanks !  my  good  friend,  for  your  excellent  idea  and  accept* 
able  proposition— that  wiil  smooth  all  difficulties.  I  fully  authorise  you  at 
once  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Phaiaon,  and  Iook  carefully  to  the 
unloading  of  her  freight.  Private  misfortunes  must  never  induce  us  to 
neglect  public  affairs." 

"'  Depend  upon  my  zeal  and  attention,  M.  Morrel ;  but  when  do  you  think 
it  liliclj'  wc  may  be  permitted  to  visit  our  poor  friend  in  his  prison  ?' 
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more.  It  seems,  however,  ihai  1  have  unconsciously  stumbled  upon  the 
troth." 

"  Still,"  argued  Caderousse,  "  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  happened  ;  or,  at  least,  that  I  had  had  no  hand  in  it.  You  vill 
see,  Danglars,  that  it  will  turn  out  an  unlucky  job  for  both  of  us." 

"  Nonsense!  If  any  harm  comes  of  it,  it  should  fall  on  the  guilty  person  ; 
and  that,  you  know,  is  Femand.  How  can  we  be  implicated  in  any  way  ? 
All  we  have  got  to  do  is,  to  keep  our  own  counsel,  and  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  not  breathing  a  word  to  any  living  soul ;  and  you  will  sec  that  the 
storm  will  pass  away  without  in  the  least  affecting  us." 

"  Amen ! '  responded  Caderousse,  waving  his  hand  in  token  of  adieu  to 
Danglars,  and  bending  his  steps  towards  the  Allfes  de  Meillan,  moving 
his  head  to  and  fro,  and  muttering  as  he  went,  after  the  manner  of  one 
whose  mind  was  overcharged  with  one  absorbing  idea. 

"  So  far,  then,"  said  Danglars,  mentally, "  all  has  gone  as  I  would  have  it. 
I  am,  temporarily,  commander  of  the  Pharaon,  with  the  certainty  of  beirg 
permanently  so,  if  that  fool  of  a  Caderousse  can  be  persuaded  to  hold  his 
tongue.  My  only  fear  is  the  chance  of  Dant&s  being  released.  But  bah ! 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  Justice  ;  and,"  added  he,  with  a  smile, "  she  will  take 
her  own."  So  saying,  he  leaped  into  a  boat,  desiring  to  be  rowed  on  board 
the  PharaoH,  where  M.  Morrel  had  appointed  to  meet  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DEPUTY   PKOCUREUR  DU  ROI. 

IM  one  of  the  large  aristocrat ical  mansions  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Grand 
Cours  opposite  the  fountain  of  Medusa,  a  second  marriage-feast  was  being 
celebrated,  almost  at  the  same  hour  with  the  ill-fated  nuptial  repast  given 
by  Dantis.  In  this  case,  however,  although  the  occasion  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  similar,  the  company  assembled  formed  a  striking  difference.  In- 
stead of  a  rude  mixture  of  sailors,  soldiers,  and  those  belonging  to  the  hum- 
blest grade  of  life,  the  present  reunion  was  composed  of  the  very  flower  and 
elite  ni  Marseilles  society,  Magistrates  who  had  resigned  their  oflice  during 
the  usurper's  reign  ;  officers  who,  scorning  to  fight  under  his  banners,  had 
offered  their  services  to  foreign  powers,  with  younger  members  of  the 
family,  brought  up  to  hate  and  execrate  the  man  whom  live  years  of  exile 
would  have  converted  into  a  martyr,  and  Meen  of  restoration  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  demigod. 

The  guests  were  still  at  (able,  and  the  heated  and  energetic  conversation 
that  prevailed  betrayed  the  violent  and  vindictive  passions  that  then  agi- 
tated each  dweller  of  the  South,  where,  unhappily,  religious  strife  had  long 
given  increased  bitterness  to  the  violence  of  party  feeling. 

The  emperor,  now  king  of  the  petty  isle  of  Elba,  after  having  held  sove- 
reign sway  over  one  half  of  the  world,  counting  us,  his  subjecls,  a  small 
population  of  twenty  millions, — after  having  been  accustomed  to  hear  the 
"  Vive  Napoleons"  of  at  least  six  times  that  number  of  human  beings, 
uttered  in  nearly  every  language  of  the  globe — was  looked  upon  among 
the  haute  sodife  of  Marseilles  as  a  ruined  man,  separated  for  ever  from 
any  fresh  connection  with  France  or  claim  to  her  throne. 

The  magistrates  freely  discussed  iheir  pobtical  views  ;  the  military  part 
of  the  company  talked  unreservedly  of  Moscow  and  Leipsic,  »^lc  the 
females  Indulged  in  open  comments  upon  the  divorce  of  the  Ei»lit«i» 
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Josciiliine.  All  seemed  lo  evince  thai  in  this  focus  of  royalism  it  was  not 
over  the  downfall  of  one  man  they  rejoiced,  but  in  the  bright  and  cheering 
prospect  of  a  revivified  political  existence  for  themselves. 

An  old  man,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  now  rose  and  pro- 
posed the  health  of  King  Louis  XVIII,  This  aged  individual  was  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-Mdran.  This  toast,  recalling  at  once  the  patient  exile  of 
'  Ilartwell  and  the  peace-loving  king  of  France,  excited  universal  enthusi- 
asm ;  glasses  were  elevated  in  the  air  d,  P Anglais,  and  the  ladies,  snatching 
their  bouquets  from  iheir  fair  bosoms,  strewed  the  table  with  their  floral 
treasures.     In  a  word,  an  almost  poetical  fervour  prevailed. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  Marauise  de  Saint- M^ran,  a  woman  with  a  stem,  for- 
bidding eye,  thouf;h  still  noble  and  elegant-looking,  despite  her  having 
reached  her  fiftieth  year— "ah  !  these  revolutionists,  who  have  driven  us 
from  those  very  possessions  they  afterwards  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  would  be  compelled  to  own,  were  they  here, 
that  all  true  devotion  was  on  our  side,  since  we  were  content  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  a  falling  monarch,  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  made  their  for- 
tune by  worshipping  the  rising  sun  ;  yes,  yes,  they  could  not  help  admitting 
that  the  king,  for  whom  we  sacrificed  rank,  wealth,  and  station  was  truly 
our  *  Louis  the  well-beloved,'  while  tlieir  wretched  usurper  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  to  them  their  evil  genius,  their  *  Napoleon  the  accursed.'  Am 
I  not  right,  Villefort  ?• 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame.  I  really  must  pray  you  to  excuse  me, 
but — in  truth — I  was  not  attending  to  the  conversation." 

"  Marquise,  marquise  !"  interposed  the  same  elderly  personage  who  had 
proposed  the  toast,  "  let  the  young  people  alone  ;  let  me  tell  you,  on  one's 
wedding  day  there  are  more  agreeable  subjects  of  conversation  than  dry 
politics." 
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siils  in  Uie  opposite  character  of  the  equality  supported  by  these  two  men  : 
the  one  advocates  the  equality  that  elevates,  the  other  professes  the  equality 
that  depreases  ;  the  one  brings  a  king  within  reach  of  the  Kuillotine,  the 
other  elevates  the  people  to  a  level  with  the  throne.  '■  Observe,"  said 
\illefort,  smiling,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  both  the  individuals  we 
have  been  referring  lo  were  revolutionary  scoundrels,  an'l  ihat  the  glh 
Themiidur  and  the  4ih  of  April  wtrc  lucky  days  for  France,  worthy  of  being 
gratefully  remembtred  by  every  friend  ro  nonarchy  and  cii-ii  older  ;  and 
that  explains  how  it  cories  to  pass  that,  fallen,  as  1  trust  he  is,  for  ever, 
Napoleon  has  still  preserved  a  train  of  parasitical  satdiites.  Still,  mar- 
quise, it  has  been  so  with  other  usurpers  :  Cromwell,  for  instance,  ^vho 
was  not  hall  so  bad  as  Napoleon,  had  his  partisans  and  advocates." 

"  Do  you  know,  Vilicfort,  that  you  are  talking  in  a  most  dreadfully  revo- 
lutionary strain  ?  But  I  excuse  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  expect  il;c  son  of  a 
Girondin  to  be  free  from  a  small  spice  of  the  old  leaven."  A  deep  crimson 
suffused  tbe  countenance  of  Villefort. 

"  Tis  true,  madame,"  answered  he,  "  that  my  father  was  a  Girondin,  but 
he  was  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  voted  for  the  king's  death  ;  he 
was  an  equal  sufferer  with  yourself  during  (he  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had 
well-nigh  lost  his  head  on  the  same  scaffold  as  vour  own  father." 

"  Tnie,"  replied  the  marquise,  without  wincing  in  the  slightest  degree  nt 
the  tragical  remembrance  thus  called  up  ;  "  but  bear  in  mind,  if  you  please, 
that  our  respective  parents  underwent  persecution  and  proscription  from 
diametrically  opposite  principles  ;  in  proof  of  ivhich  I  may  remark,  that 
while  my  family  remained  among  ilie  stanchcsl  adherents  of  the  exiled 
princes,  your  father  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  new  government ;  and  that 
after  the  Citizen  Noinicr  had  become  a  Girondin,  the  Count  N'oirtier  ap- 
peared as  a  senator  and  statesman." 

"  Dear  mother,"  intciiiosed  Rendc,  ■'  you  know  very  weil  it  was  agreed 
that  all  these  disagrei^ble  reminiscences  should  for  ever  be  laid  aside." 

"  Suffer  me,  also,  madame,  lo  add  my  earnest  request  that  you  will 
kindly  allow  the  veil  of  oblivion  to  cover  and  conceal  the  past.  What 
avails  retrospection  and  recrimination  touching  circumstances  wholly  past 
recall  ?  For  my  own  part,  1  have  laid  aside  even  ihe  name  of  my  father, 
ail d  altogether  disown  his  political  principles.  He  was— nay,  probably 
may  still  be— a  Bonapariist,  and  is  called  Noirticr ;  1,  on  the  contrary, 
am  a  stanch  royalist,  and  style  myself  de  Villefort.  Let  what  may  remain 
of  revolutionary  sap  exhaust  itself  ant!  die  away  with  the  old  trunk,  and 
condescend  only  to  regard  the  young  shoot  which  has  started  up  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  tree,  «iihout  having  the  poner,  any  mote  than  the 
wish,  to  separate  entirely  from  ilic  stock  from  which  it  sprung." 

"  Bravo,  Villefort !"  cried  the  marquis ;  "  excellently  well  said !  Coitic, 
now,  I  have  hopes  of  obtaining  what  I  h.ai'e  been  for  years  endeavouring 
lo  persuade  the  marquise  to  promise-,  namely,  a  perfect  amnesty  and  for- 
getfulness  of  the  past." 

"  With  ail  my  heart,"  replied  the  marquise  ;  "  let  the  past  be  for  e\cr 
forgotten  I  I  promise  you  it  affords  me  as  linlc  pleasure  to  revive  it  as  11 
does  you.  All  I  ask  is,  that  Villefort  will  be  finn  and  inflexible  for  tiie 
fiiture  in  marking  his  political  principles.  Remember  also,  Villefort,  that 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  his  majcstv  for  your  fealty  and  strict  loyalty, 
and  that  at  our  re.romriendalion  the  kin;;  consented  to  foigct  the  paM,  as 
I  do  "  (and  here  iiie  extended  lo  him  her  hand)—"  as  I  now  do  at  your  en- 
treaty. But  bc.Li  in  iiiiiid,  Ihat  shr-uld  there  fall  in  your  way  any  one  E^u^^-V 
of  conspiring  agiunjl  ;i;e  government,  yoii  will  l;e  jo  muc\il.\ie  motC  to^^'^«. 
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to  visit  the  ofTence  with  rigorous  punishment,  as  it  is  known  you  belong  to 
a  suspected  family." 

"  Alas !  madame,"  returned  Villefort,  "  my  profession,  as  well  as  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  compel  me  to  be  severe.  I  have  already  success- 
fully conducied  several  public  prosecutions,  and  brought  the  offenders  to 
merited  punishment.     But  we  nave  not  done  with  the  thing  yet." 

"  Do  you,  indeed,  think  so  ?"  inquired  the  marquise. 

"  1  am,  at  least,  fearful  of  it  Napoleon,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  is  too 
near  France,  and  his  proximity  keeps  up  the  hopes  of  his  partisans.  Mar- 
seilles is  filled  with  half-pay  officers,  who  are  daily,  under  one  frivolous 
pretext  or  other,  getting  up  quarrels  with  the  royalists  ;  from  hence  arise 
continual  and  fatal  duels  among  the  higher  classes  of  persons,  and  assas- 
sinations in  the  lo*er," 

"  You  have  heard,  perhaps,"  said  the  Count  de  SalvieuT,  one  of  M.  de 
Saint-M^ran's  oldest  friends,  and  chamberlain  to  the  Count  d'Artois,"  that 
the  Holy  Alliance  purpose  removing  him  from  thence  ?" 

"  Ah  !  they  were  talking  about  it  ivhen  we  left  Paris,"  said  M.  de  Saint* 
Mcran;  "and  where  is  it  decided  to  transfer  him?" "To  Saint  Helena!" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  where  is  that  f  asked  the  marquise. "  An  island 

situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  at  least  two  thousand  leases 
from  hence,"  replied  the  count. 

"  So  much  the  better  !  As  Villefort  observes,  it  is  a  great  act  of  folly  to 
have  left  such  a  man  between  Corsica,  where  he  was  bom,  Naples,  of 
which  his  brother-in-law  is  king,  and  Italy,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he 
coveted  for  his  son." 

"  Well,"  said  the  marquise,  "  it  seems  probable  that,  by  the  aid  vX  the 
Holy  AUiance,  we  shall  be  rid  of  Napoleon  ;  and  wc  must  trust  to  the 
vigilance  of  M.  de  Villefort  to  purify  Marseilles  of  his  partisans.    The  king 

either  a  king  or  no  king  ;  if  ht  be  acknowletlged  as  aovcreign  of  Frjncc. 
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"  For  shame,  M.  de  Villefort  !*'  said  Rcn^e,  becoming  quite  pale  ;  "  don*t 
you  see  how  you  are  frightening  us  ? — and  yet  you  laugh." 

**Why,  I  stand  almost  in  the  light  of  one  engaged  in  a  duel.  I  have 
already  recorded  sentence  of  death,  five  or  six  times,  against  the  movers  of 
political  conspiracies,  and  who  can  say  how  many  daggers  may  be  ready 
sharpened,  and  only  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  be  buried  in  my 
heart  r 

"  Gracious  heavens  1  M.  de  Villefort,"  said  Rende,  becoming  more  and 
more  terrified  ;  "  you  surely  are  not  in  earnest." 

^  Indeed  I  am,"  replied  the  young  magistrate  with  a  smile ;  "  and  in  the 
interesting  trial  that  young  lady  is  anxious  to  witness,  the  case  would  only 
be  still  more  aggravated.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  prisoner,  as  is  more 
than  probable,  to  have  served  under  Napoleon — well,  can  you  expect  for 
an  instant,  that  one  accustomed,  at  the  word  of  his  commander,  to  rush 
fearlessly  on  the  very  bayonets  of  his  foe,  will  scruple  more  to  drive  a 
stiletto  into  the  heart  of  one  he  knows  to  be  his  personal  enemy,  than  to 
slaughter  his  fellow-creatures,  merely  because  bidden  to  do  so  by  one  he 
is  bound  to  obey  ?  Besides,  one  requires  the  excitement  of  being  hateful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  accused,  in  order  to  lash  one's  self  into  a  state  of  suth- 
cient  vehemence  and  power.  I  would  not  choose  to  see  the  man  against 
whom  I  pleaded  smile,  as  though  in  mockery  of  my  words.  No  !  my  pride 
is  to  see  the  accused  pale,  agitated,  and  as  though  beaten  out  of  all  com- 
posure by  the  fire  of  my  eloquence." 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  one  of  the  guests ;  "  that  is  what  I  call  talking  to^some 
purpose." 

"  Just  the  person  we  require  at  a  time  like  the  present,"  said  a  second. 

"  What  a  splendid  business  that  last  cause  of  yours  was,  my  dear  Ville- 
fort 1"  remarked  a  third  ;  "  I  mean  the  trial  of  the  man  for  murdering  his 
father.  Upon  my  word,  you  killed  him  ere  the  executioner  had  laid  his 
hand  upon  him." 

'^  Oh  !  as  for  parricides,  and  such  dreadful  people  as  that,"  interposed 
Ren^e, "  it  matters  very  little  what  is  done  to  them  ;  but  as  regards  poor 
unfortunate  creatures  whose  only  crime  consists  in  having  mixed  them- 
selves up  in  political  intrigues " 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  worst  offence  they  could  possibly  commit ;  for, 
don't  you  see,  Ren^e,  the  king  is  the  father  of  his  people,  and  he  who  shall 
plot  or  contrive  aught  against  the  life  and  safety  of  the  parent  of  thirty- 
two  millions  of  souls,  is  a  parricide  upon  a  fearfully  great  scde  V 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  replied  Rende  ;  "  but,  M.  de  Ville- 
fort, you  have  promised  me — have  you  not? — always  to  show  mercy  to 
those  I  plead  for." 

**  Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  point,"  answered  Villefort,  with  one 
of  his  sweetest  smiles ;  "  you  and  I  will  always  consult  upon  our  verdicts." 

"My  love,"  said  the  marquise, "  attend  to  your  doves,  your  lap-dogs,  and 
embroidery,  but  do  not  meddle  with  what  you  understand  not.  Now-a- 
days  the  military  profession  has  rest,  and  its  brave  sons  repose  under  their 
well-earned  laurels.  Now  is  the  time  for  those  of  the  long  robe,  like  M. 
de  Villefort,  to  achieve  a  splendid  notoriety  ;  seek  not,  therefore,  to  cross 
the  brilliant  career  your  betrothed  husband  may  otherwise  pursue." 

"  Well,"  said  Ren^e, "  I  cannot  help  regretting  you  had  not  chosen  some 
other  profession  than  your  own— a  physician,  for  instance.  Do  you  know 
I  always  felt  a  shudder  at  the  idea  of  even  a  destroying  2LXi%f^  V* 

"  Dear,  good  Ken^e  !"  whispered  Villefort,  as  he  gazed  with  unutterable 
tenderness  on  the  lovely  speaker. 
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"  Let  us  hope,  my  child,"  cried  the  marquis,  "  that  M,  de  Villefort  may 

Erove  the  iiiOTa.i  and  {Mlittcal  physician  of  this  province ;  if  so,  he  wiU 
ave  achieved  a  noble  work." 

"And  one  which  will  go  fat  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  father's  con- 
duct," added  the  incorrigible  mar<]uise. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Villefort,  with  a  mournful  smile,  "  I  have  already 
had  the  honour  to  observe  that  my  father  has — at  least  I  hope  so — abjured 
his  past  errors,  and  that  he  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  firm  and  zealous 
friend  to  retigion  and  order— a  better  royalist,  possibly,  than  his  son  ;  for 
he  has  to  atone  for  past  dereliction,  while  I  have  no  other  impulse  than 
warm,  decided  preference  and  conviction.''  Having  made  this  well-turned 
speech,  Villefort  looked  carefully  round  to  mark  the  eflect  of  his  oratory, 
much  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  addressing  the  bench  in  opcQ 

"  Do  you  know,  mj  dear  Villefort,"  cried  the  Count  de  Salvieux,  "  that 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  what  I  myself  said  the  other  day  at  the  Tuileries, 
when  questioned  by  his  majesty's  prmeipal  chamberlain  touching  the  sin- 
gularity of  an  alliance  between  the  son  of  a  Citondin  and  the  daughter  of 
an  officer  of  the  Duke  de  Gondii ;  and  I  assui-e  you  he  seemed  fuUy  to 
comprehend  that  this  mode  of  leconciling  political  differences  was  based 
upon  sound  and  excellent  principles.  Then  [he  king,  who,  wihout  our 
suspecting  it,  had  overbed  our  conversation,  interrupted  us  by  saying, 
'  Villefort ' — observe  that  the  king  did  net  pronounce  the  word  Noirtier, 
but,  on  the  contrarj-,  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  that  of  Villefort— 
'Villefort,'  said  his  majesty,  '  is  a  young  man  of  great  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, who  will  be  sure  to  make  a  £gure  in  bis  profession ;  I  like  him 
much,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  heai  that  he  was  about  to  become 
'  i-law  of  M,  1e  Marquis  mid  NlaOame  Is  ^larqllise  de  Saim-M^ran. 
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and  quitted  the  room  upon  the  plea  of  urgent  business  ;  he  soon,  however, 
returned,  his  whole  face  beaming  with  delight  Ren^e  regarded  him  with 
food  ^flection  ;  and  certainly  his  handsome  features,  lit  up  as  they  then 
were  with  more  than  usual  fire  and  animMion,  seemed  fonned  to  excite  the 
innocent  admiration  with  which  she  gaied  on  her  graceful  and  intelligent 

"  You  were  wishing  jusL  now,"  said  ViOefort,  addressing  her,  "  that  1 
were  a  doctor  instead  of  a  lawyer.  Well,  1  at  least  resemble  the  disciplev 
of  Esculapius  in  one  thing — that  of  not  being  able  to  call  a  day  my  own, 
not  even  that  of  iny  betrothal." 

"  And  wherefore  were  you  called  away  just  now  ,>"  asked  Mademoiselle 
de  S^nt-M^ran,  with  an  air  of  deep  interest 

"  For  a  very  serious  affair,  which  bids  well  to  afford  our  executioner 
here  sonic  work." 

"  How  dreadful  I"  exclaimed  Rende  ;  her  cheeks,  that  were  before 
glowing  with  emotion,  becoming  pale  as  marble. 

"  Js  it  possible  T  burst  simultaneously  from  all  who  were  near  enmjgh  10 
the  m^strate  to  hear  his  words. 

"  Why,  if  my  information  prove  conect,  a  sort  of  Bonaparte  conspiracy 
has  just  been  discovered." 

"  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?"  cried  the  marquise. 

"  I  will  read  you  the  letter  containing  the  accusation,  at  least,*"  said 
Villefort : 

" '  The  piocureur  du  roi  is  informed  by  a  friend  to  the  throne  and  the 
religous  institutions  of  his  country,  that  an  individual,  named  Edmond 
Dani£s,  second  in  command  on  board  the  Pharaon,  this  day  arrived  from 
Smyrna,  after  having  touched  at  Naples  and  Porto- Ferrajo,  has  been  the 
bearer  ol  a  letter  from  Murat  to  the  usurper,  and  again  taken  charge  of 
another  letter  from  the  usurper  to  the  Bonapartist  ciub  in  Paris.  Ample 
corrolx)ration  ol  ttiis  statement  may  be  obtained  by  arresting  the  above- 
mentioned  Edraond  DantCs,  who  either  carries  the  letter  for  Paris  about 
with  him,  or  has  it  at  his  father's  abode.  Should  it  not  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  father  or  son,  then  it  will  assuredly  be  discovered  in  the  cabin 
belonging  to  the  said  Dantts  on  board  the  Pharaon!" 

"  But,"  said  Ren^e,  "  this  letter,  which,  after  all,  is  but  an  anonymous 
scrawl,  is  not  even  addressed  to  you,  but  to  the  procureur  du  roi." 

"  True ;  but  thai  gentleman  being  absent,  his  secretary,  by  his  orders, 
opened  his  letterii  ;  thinking  this  one  of  importance,  he  sent  for  me,  but 
not  finding  me,  took  upon  himself  togive  the  necessary  orders  for  arresting 
the  accused  pity." 

"  Then  the  guilty  person  is  absolutely  in  custody  T  said  the  marquise. 

"  Nay,  dear  mother,  say  the  accused  person.  You  know  we  cannot  yet 
pronounce  him  guilty." 

"  He  is  in  safe  custody,"  answered  Villefort  ;  "  and  rely  upon  it,  if  the 
letter  alluded  10  is  found,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  be  trusted  abroad  again, 
unless  he  goes  forth  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  headsman." 

"And  where  is  the  unfortunate  being?"  asked  Rende. "He  is  at  my 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,"  interrupted  the  marquise,  "  do  not  neglect 
your  duty  to  linger  with  us.  You  are  the  king's  servant,  and  must  go 
whithersoever  that  service  calls  vou." 

"  Oh,  Villefort  :"  cried  Rcn<!e.  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  toward» 
her  lover  with  niieous  earnestness,  "he  merciful  on  this  the  &\T3\ 'i^'* 
betrothal.'' 
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The  young  man  passed  round  to  the  side  of  the  Ubie  where  the  fair 
pleader  sat,  and  leaning  over  her  chair  sdd  tenderly  : 

"  To  give  you  pleasure,  my  sweet  Renfc,  I  promise  to  show  all  the  lenity 
in  my  power ;  but  if  the  charges  brought  against  this  Bonapiarlean  hem 
prove  correct,  why,  then,  you  really  must  give  me  leave  to  oraer  his  head 
Co  be  cut  off." 

Rende,  with  an  almost  convulsive  shudder,  turned  away  her  head,  as 
though  the  very  mention  of  killing  a  fellow-creature  in  cold  blood  was 
more  than  her  tender  nature  could  endure. 

"  Never  mind  that  foolish  girl,  Villefort,"  said  the  marquise,  "  she  will 
soongetover  these  things."  So  saying,  Madamede  Saint-MSran,  extended 
iier  dry  bony  hand  to  Villefort,  who,  while  imprinting  a  son-in-law's  re- 
spectful salute  on  it,  looked  at  Rende,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  must  try  and 
fancy  'lis  your  dear  hand  I  kiss,  as  it  sliould  have  been." 

"  These  arc  mournful  auspices  to  accompany  a  betrothal  1"  sighed  poor 
Ren^e. 

"  Upon  my  word,  child  !''  exclaimed  the  angry  marquise,  "  your  folly  ex- 
ceeds all  boimds.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  what  connection  there  can 
possibly  he  between  your  sickly  sentimentality  and  the  affairs  of  the  state!" 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  murmured  Ren^e. 

"  Nay,  madame,  1  pray  you  pardon  this  little  traitor  ;  I  promise  you 
that  to  make  op  for  her  want  of  loyally,  I  will  be  most  inflexibly  severe  ;" 
then  casting  an  expressive  glance  at  his  betrothed,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  Fear  not,  for  your  dear  sake  my  justice  shall  be  tempered  with  mercy," 
and  receiving  a  sweet  and  approving  smile  in  retiun,  Villefort  quitted  the 
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"  Oh,  DO,  moosirar,  lie  is  very  young.' 

"  How  old  ?■ "  Nineteen  or  twenty  at  the  most."    At  dus  momeot, 

aod  as  Villcfort  bad  arrived  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Consnlo,  a  man, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  him,  approached:   it  was  >L  Morrel. 

"  Ab  1  M.  de  Villefort,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Some  of 
your  people  have  comnfitted  the  strangest  mistake — they  have  just  arrested 
Edmond  Dant^  the  mate  of  my  ship." 

"  1  know  it,  monsieur,"  replied  ViUefort,  "  and  I  am  now  going  to  ex* 

"  Oh,"  said  Morrel,  carried  away  by  his  friendship,  "  you  do  not  know 
him,  aod  I  Aa,  He  is  the  most  estimable,  the  most  trustworthy  creature 
ia  tbe  world,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a  better  seaman  in  .ill 
the  merchant  service.     Oh,  M.  de  ViUefort,  I  beseech  your  indulgence  for 

VilIefort,as  we  have  seen, belonged  to  the  arislocraiic  party  at  Marseilles 
Moirel  to  the  plebeian ;  the  first  was  a  rot  alisl,  the  other  suspected  of 
Booapartism.    ViUefort  looked  disdainfully  at  Iforrel,  and  replied  : 

"  You  are  aware,  monsieur,  thai  a  man  may  be  estimable  and  trustworthy 
in  private  life,  and  the  best  seaman  in  the  merchant  service,  and  yet  be, 
politically  speaking,  a  great  criminal.     Is  it  not  true  ?'' 

The  magistrate  laid  emphasis  on  these  words,  as  if  he  wished  to  apply 
them  to  the  owner  himself,  whilst  his  eyes  seemed  to  plunge  into  the  heart 
of  bim  who,  whilst  he  interceded  for  another,  had  himself  need  of  indul- 
gence. Morrel  reddened,  for  his  own  conscience  was  not  quite  clear  on 
ptiitics  ;  besides,  what  Dant^s  had  toM  him  of  his  interview  with  the 
grand-marshal,  and  what  the  emperor  had  said  to  hira,  embarrassed  him. 
He  replied,  however  : — 

"  I  entreat  }  ou,  M.  de  Villefort,  be,  as  you  always  are,  kind  and  equit- 
able, and  give  him  back  to  us  soon."  This  give  us  sounded  revolutionary 
in  the  sub-prefect's  ears. 

"  Ah,  ah  V  murmured  he, "  is  Dant^s  then  a  member  of  some  Carbonari 
society,  that  bis  protector  thus  employs  the  coUective  form?  He  was,  if  I 
recollect,  arrested  In  a  cabaret,  in  company  with  a  great  many  others." 
Then  he  added, "  Monsieur,  you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  perform  my 
duty  impartially,  and  that  if  be  be  innocent  you  shall  not  have  appealed 
to  me  m  vain  ;  should  he,  however,  be  guilty,  in  this  present  epoch, 
impunity  would  furnish  a  dangerous  example,  and  I  must  do  my  duly.'' 

As  be  bad  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  which  adjoined  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  he  entered,  after  having  saluted  the  shipowner,  who 
Stood,  as  if  petrified,  on  the  spot  where  Villefort  had  left  him.  The  ante- 
chamber was  full  of  agents  of  police  and  gendarmes,  in  the  midst  of  whom, 
carefully  watched,  but  calm  and  smiling,  stood  the  prisoner.  Villcfort 
traversed  the  antechamber,  cast  a  side  glance  at  Dant&s,  and  taking  a 
packet  which  a  gendarme  offered  bim,  disappeared,  saying:  "  Bring  in  the 

Rapid  as  bad  been  Villefort's  glance;,  it  had  served  to  give  him  an  idea 
of  the  man  he  was  about  to  interrogate.  He  had  recognised  intelligence 
in  the  high  forehead,  courage  in  the  dark  eye  and  beat  brow,  and  frank- 
ness in  the  thick  bps  that  showed  a  set  of  pearly  teeth.  Viilcfort's  first 
impression  was  favourable  ;  but  he  had  been  so  often  warned  to  mistniit 
first  impulses,  that  he  applied  the  maxim  to  the  impression,  forgetting  the 
difference  between  the  two  words.  He  stifled,  therefore,  the  feelings  of 
compassion  that  were  risinK,  composed  his  fi.atures,  and  sav  do"«^'*'0* 
bureau.    An  instant  after  Dames  entered.    He  was  pa\c,btt<.  caMft^  *s»»' 
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collected,  and  saluting  his  judge  with  easy  politeness,  looked  round  for  a 
seat,  as  if  he  had  been  in  (lie  saloon  of  M.  MorreL  It  was  then  that  he 
encountered  for  ihe  first  lime,  Villefort'slook,— that  look  peculiar  to  justice, 
which,  whilst  it  seems  to  read  the  culprit's  thoughts  betrays  nought  of  its 

"  Who  and  wliat  arc  you  ?"  demanded  Villefort,  lurning  over  a  pile  of 
papers,  containing  information  relative  to  the  prisoner,  that  an  agent  of 
police  had  given  to  him  on  his  entry. 

"  My  name  is  Edmond  Dant^s,"  replied  the  young  man  calmly  ;  ''  J  am 
mate  of  the  Pharaon,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Morrel  and  Son." 

"  Your  age?"  continued  Villefort. "Nineteen,"  relumed  Danlis. 

"  What  were  joii  doing  at  the  moment  you  were  arrested  ?" 

"  I  was  at  the  festival  of  my  marriage,  monsieur,"  said  the  young  man, 
his  voice  slightly  tremulous,  so  great  was  the  contrast  between  that  happy 
moment  and  Ihe  painful  ceremony  he  was  now  undergoing  ;  sogreat  was 
the  contrast  between  the  sombre  aspect  of  M.  de  \'illefort  and  the  radiant 
face  of  Mercddds. 

"  You  were  at  the  festival  of  your  marriage  f  said  the  deputy,  shuddering 
in  5.pite  of  himself. 

"  Ves,  monsieur,  1  am  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  young  girl  1  have  been 
aiiached  to  for  three  years."  Villefort,  impassive  as  he  was,  was  struck 
with  this  coincidence  ;  and  the  tremulous  voice  of  Dant^s,  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  his  happines,  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his  own  bosoro  ; — 
he  also  was  on  tne  point  of  being  married,  and  he  was  summoned  from  bis 
own  happiness  to  destroy  that  of  another.  "  Tliis  philosophic  reflection," 
thought  he,  "  will  make  a  great  sensation  at  M.  de  Saint-M^ran's  ;"  and  he 
arranged  menially,  whilst  DantJs  awaited  further  questions,  the  antithesis 
by  which  or.Uors   often  create'  a  repuialio:!   for  eloquence.     When  lliis 
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^Pardieu  r  said  Viilefort,  *'he  is  a  noble  fellow  !  I  hope  I  shall  gain 
Rente's  favour  easily  by  obeying  the  ftist  command  she  ever  imposed  on 
me.  I  shall  have  at  least  a  pressure  of  the  hand  in  pubUc,  and  a  sweet 
kiss  in  private."  Full  of  this  idea,  Viliefoit*s  face  became  so  joyous,  that 
when  he  turned  to  Dant^s,  the  latter,  who  had  watched  the  change  on  his 
physiognomy,  was  smiling  also. 

"  Sir,"  said  Viilefort,  "have  you  any  enemies,  at  least  that  you  know  ?** 

"  I  have  enemies  ?'  replied  Dant^s  ;  "  my  position  is  not  sufficiently 
elevated  for  that.  As  for  rny  character,  that  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
hasty  ;  but  I  have  striven  to  repress  it.  1  have  had  ten  or  twelve  sailors 
under  me  ;  and  if  you  question  them,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  love  and 
respect  me,  not  as  a  father,  for  I  am  too  young,  but  as  an  elder  brother." 

"  But  instead  of  enemies  you  may  have  excited  jealousy.  You  are  about 
to  become  captain  at  nineteen — an  elevated  post ;  you  are  about  to  marry 
a  pretty  girl,  who  loves  you  ;  and  these  two  pieces  of  good  fortune  may 
have  excited  the  envy  of  some  one.** 

"  You  are  right ;  you  know  men  better  than  I  do,  and  what  you  say  may 
possibly  be  the  case,  I  confess  ;  I  prefer  not  knowing  them,  because  then 
I  should  be  forced  to  hate  them.** 

"  You  are  wrong  ;  you  should  always  strive  to  see  clearly  around  you. 
You  seem  a  worthy  young  man  ;  I  will  depart  from  the  strict  line  of  my 
duty  to  aid  you  in  discovering  the  author  of  this  accusation.  Here  is  the 
paper  ;  do  you  know  the  writing  ?"  As  he  spoke,  Viilefort  drew  the  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  Dant^s.  Dant^s  read  it.  A  cloud 
passed  over  his  brow  as  he  said  : 

**  No,  monsieur,  I  do  not  know  the  writing,  and  yet  it  is  tolerably  plain. 
Whoever  did  it  writes  well.  I  am  very  fortunate,''  added  he,  looking 
gratefully  at  Viilefort,  *'.to  be  examined  by  such  a  man  as  you  ;  for  this 
envious  person  is  a  real  enemy.''  And  by  the  rapid  glance  that  the  young 
man's  eyes  shot  forth,  Viilefort  saw  how  much  energy  lay  hid  beneath  this 
mildness. 

"  Now,"  said  the  deputy,  "  answer  me  frankly,  not  as  a  prisoner  to  a 
judge,  but  as  one  man  to  another  who  takes  an  interest  in  him,  whac  truth 
is  there  in  the  accusation  contained  in  this  anonymous  letter  ?"  And  Viile- 
fort threw  disdainfully  on  his  bureau  the  letter  Dant^s  had  just  given  back 
to  him. 

"  None  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  the  real  facts.  I  swear  by  my  honour  as 
a  sailor,  by  my  love  for  Metc^d^s,  by  the  life  of  my  father " 

"  Speak,  monsieur,"  said  Viilefort.  Then,  internally,  "  If  Rende  could  see 
me,  I  hope  she  would  be  satisfied,  and  would  no  longer  call  me  a  deca- 
pitator." 

"  Well,  when  we  quitted  Naples,  Captain  Leclere  was  attacked  with  a 
brain-fever.  As  we  had  no  doctor  on  board,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to 
arrive  at  Elba,  that  he  would  not  touch  at  any  other  port,  his  disorder  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  feeling  he  was  dying, 
he  called  me  to  him.  *  My  dear  Dant^s,'  said  he,  *  swear  to  perform  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance.' 

"  *  I  swear,  captain,'  replied  1. 

"  *  Well,  as  after  my  death  the  command  devolves  on  you  as  mate,  assume 
the  command,  and  bear  up  for  the  isle  of  Elba,  disembark  at  Porto- 
Ferrajo,  ask  for  the  grand-marshal,  give  him  this  letter  ;--pehaps  they  will 
give  you  another  letter,  and  charge  you  with  a  commission.  You  will 
accomplish  what  I  was  to  have  done,  and  derive  all  the  honour  and  profit 
from  it.' 
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"  '  I  will  do  it,  captain ;  but  perhaps,  I  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  grand- 
marshal's  presence  as  easily  as  you  expect  i" 

"  '  Here  is  a  ring  that  wiU  obtain  audience  of  him,  and  remove  every 
difficult)','  said  the  captain.  At  these  words  he  gave  me  a  ring.  It  was 
time  ;— two  hours  at\er  he  was  delirious  ;  the  next  day  he  died." 

■■  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?' 

''  What  1  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  every  one  would  have  done  in 
my  place.  Everywhere  the  last  requests  of  a  dying  man  are  sacred  ;  but 
with  a  sailor  the  last  requests  of  his  superior  are  commands,  t  sailed  for 
the  isle  of  Elba,  where  I  anived  the  next  day  ;  I  ordered  eveiybody  to 
remain  on  board,  and  went  on  shore  alone.  As  I  had  expected,  I  found 
some  difficulty  i:i  obtaining  access  to  the  grand-marshal;  but  I  sent  the 
ring  t  had  received  from  the  captain  to  him,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
He  questioned  me  concerning  Captain  Leclere's  death  ;  and,  as  the  latter 
had  told  me,  gave  me  a  letter  to  carry  on  to  a  person  in  Paris.  I  undertook 
it  because  it  was  what  my  captain  had  bade  me  do.  I  landed  here,  regti- 
laied  the  afTairs  of  the  vessel,  and  hasiened  to  visit  my  affianced  bride, 
whom  I  found  more  lovely  than  ever.  Thanks  to  M.  Morrel,  all  the  forms 
were  got  over  ;  in  a  word,  I  was,  as  I  told  you,  at  my  marriage-feast ;  and 
1  should  have  been  married  in  an  hour,  anS  to-morrow  I  intended  to  start 
for  I'aris." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Villefort,  "  this  seems  to  me  the  truth.  If  you  have  been 
culpable,  it  was  imprudence,  and  this  imprudence  was  legitimised  by  the 
orders  of  your  captain.  Give  up  this  letter  you  have  brought  from  £lb^ 
and  pass  your  word  you  will  appear  should  you  be  required,  and  go  and 
rejoin  your  friends." 

"  I  am  free,  then,  sir  f"  cried  Dant^s,  joyfully, "  Yes ;  but  first  give 

"  :s  letter-" 
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beniion.    After  reading  the  letter,  Villefort  covered  his  face  with  his 

"  Oh  !"  said  Danli:3,  timidly,  "  what  is  UiU  matter  ?"  Villefotl  made  no 
aniwcr,  but  nised  hia  head  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  seconds,  and  again 
perused  the  letter. 

"  Yon  give  me  your  honour  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  this 
letter?" 

"1  give  you  my  honour,  sir,"  said  Dantfes  ;  "butwhat  is  the  matter? 
You  are  ill  ^shali  I  ring  for  assistance  ?— shall  I  call  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Villefort,  rising  hastily  j  "  stay  where  you  are.  It  is  for  me 
to  give  orders  here,  and  not  you." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Dant^s,  proudly,  "  it  was  only  to  summon  assist- 
aucc  for  you." 

"  I  want  none  ;  it  was  a  temporary  indisposition.  Attend  to  yourself; 
answer  me."  Dant^s  waited,  expecting  a  question,  but  in  vain.  Ville- 
fort fell  back  on  his  chair,  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  moist  with  per- 
spiration, and,  for  the  third  lime,  read  the  letter. 

"  Oh  I  if  he  knows  the  contents  of  this !"  murmured  he,  "  and  thai 
Noiitiet  is  the  father  of  Villefort,  I  am  lost !"  And  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Edmond  as  if  he  would  have  penetrated  his  thoughts. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  it,"  cried  he,  suddenly. 

"  In  heaven's  name  !"  cried  the  unhappy  young  man,  "  if  you  doubt  me, 
question  me  ;  I  will  answer  you."  Vill^ort  made  a  violent  effort,  and  in 
a  tone  he  strove  to  render  firm  : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  1  am  no  longer  able,  as  I  had  hopied,  to  restore  you 
immediately  to  liberty ;  before  doing  so,  I  must  consult  the  judge  of 
instruction  ;  but  you  see  how  I  behave  towards  you." 

"Oh  !  monsieur,"  cried  Dant6s,  "you  have  been  rather  a  friend  than  a 
judge." 

"  Well,  I  must  detain  you  some  time  longer,  but  I  will  strive  to  make 
it  as  short  as  possible.     The  principal  charge  against  you  is  this  letter,  and 

you  see ."    Villefort  approached  the  fire,  cast  it  in,  and  waited  until  it 

was  entirely  consumed. 

"  You  see,  I  destroy  it  f 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  Dant&s, "you  are  goodness  itself." 

"  Listen,"  continued  Villefort ;  "  you  can  now  have  confidence  in  me 
after  what  1  have  done." "  Oh  !  order  me,  and  I  will  obey ." 

"  Listen  t  this  is  not  an  order,  but  a  counsel  I  give  you." 

"  Speak,  and  I  will  follow  your  advice." 

"  1  shall  detain  you  until  this  evening  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.     Should 

any  one  else  interrogate  you,  do  not  breathe  a  word  of  this  leiier." "  I 

promise."     It  was  Villefort  who  seemed  to  entreat,  and  the  prisoner  who 


"  You  see,"  continued  he,  "  the  letter  is  destroyed  ;  you  and  I  alone  know 
oi  its  existence  ;  should  you,  therefore,  be  questioned,  deny  all  knowledge 
of  it." 

"  Fear  nothing  ;   I  will  deny  it" 

"  It  was  the  only  tetter  you  had  ?" "  It  was." 

"  Swear   it." "  I    swear   it."     Villefort   rang.     An   agent,  of  police 

entered.  Villefort  whispered  some  words  in  his  car,  to  which  the  officer 
replied  by  a  motion  of  his  head. 

■'  Follow  him,"  said  Villefort  to  Danl^s.  Dantis  saluted  Villefort  and 
retired.  Hardly  had  the  door  closed,  than  Villefort  threw  hinvseVt  ^^^"^  *■ 
chair. 
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"Atas!  alas  !"  murmured  he,  "if  the  procureurdcToi  had  been  at  Mar- 
srilles  I  should  have  been  ruined.  This  accursed  letter  would  have 
destroyed  all  my  hopes.  Oh !  my  father,  must  your  past  career  always 
inierfere  with  my  successes  ?"  Suddenly  a  light  passed  over  his  face,  a 
smile  played  round  his  mouth,  and  his  lips  became  unclenched. 

"  This  will  do, '  said  he,  "  and  from  this  letter,  which  might  have  ruined 
me,  1  will  make  my  fortune."  And  after  having  assured  himself  the  pri- 
soner was  gone,  the  deputy  procureur  hastened  to  the  house  of  his  bride. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE    CHATEAU     O'iF. 

The  commissary  of  police,  as  he  traversed  the  antechamber,  made  a 
sign  to  two  gendarmes,  who  placed  themselves  one  on  Dantes'  right  and 
the  other  on   his  left.     A  door  thai  communicated  with  the  Palais  de 


Justice  was  opened,  and  they  traversed  a  long  range  of  gloomy  corridors, 
wliose  appearance  might  have  made  even  the  boldest  shudder.  The  Palais 
de  justice  communicated  with  the  prison,— a  sombre  edifice,  that  from  its 
grated  windows  looks  on  the  clock-tower  of  the  Accoules.  After  number- 
less windings,  Dani^;  saw  an  iron  door.  The  commissary  knocked 
thrice,  every  blow  seeming  to  Dartcs  as  if  struck  on  his  heart.  The 
door  opened,  the  two  gendarmes  gently  pushed  him  forward,  and  the 
door  closed  with  a  loud  sound  behind  him.  The  air  he  inhaled  was  no 
Ijnger  pure,  but  thick  and  mcphitic.— he  was  In  prison.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  a  tolerably  neat  chamber,  bui  grated  and  barred,  and  its  appear- 
ance, therefore,  did  not  greatly  alarm  him  ;  besides,  the  words  of  Viilefort, 
who  seemed  lo  intete^t  himself  so  mutli,  rescinded  si  "   ' 
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Rue  Caisscrie,  and  by  the  Quay  Saint-Laurent  and  the  Rue  Taramis,  to 
the  port. 

The  carriage  stopped,  the  exempt  descended,  approached  the  guard- 
house, a  dozen  soldiers  came  out  and  formed  themselves  in  order ;  Dant^s 
saw  the  reflection  of  their  muskets  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  on  the  quay. 

'*  Can  all  this  force  be  summoned  on  my  account  ?"  thought  he. 

The  exempt  opened  the  door,  which  was  locked,  and,  without  speaking 
a  word,  answered  Dant^s'  question ;  for  he  saw  between  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers  a  passage  formed  from  the  carriage  to  the  port.  The  two  gen- 
darmes who  were  opposite  to  him  descended  first,  then  he  was  ordered  to 
alight,  and  the  genaairmes  on  each  side  of  him  followed  his  example.  They 
advanced  towards  a  boat,  which  a  custom-house  officer  held  by  a  chain, 
near  the  quay. 

The  soldiers  looked  at  Dant^s  with  an  air  of  stupid  curiosity.  In  an 
instant  he  was  placed  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat,  between  the  gen- 
darmes, whilst  the  exempt  stationed  himself  at  the  bow  ;  a  shove  sent  the 
boat  adrift,  and  four  stiu-dy  oarsmen  impelled  it  rapidly  towards  the  Pilon. 
At  a  shout  from  the  boat,  the  chain  that  closes  the  mouth  of  the  port  was 
lowered,  and  in  a  second  they  were  outside  the  harbour. 

The  prisoner's  first  feeling  was  joy  at  again  breathing  the  pure  air — for 
air  is  freedom  ;  but  he  soon  sighed,  for  he  passed  before  La  Rdserve, 
where  he  had  that  morning  been  so  happy,  and  now  through  the  open 
windows  came  the  laughter  and  revelry  of  a  ball.  Dant^s  folded  his 
hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  fervently. 

The  boat  continued  her  voyage.  They  had  passed  the  Tete  de  More, 
were  now  in  front  of  the  lighthouse,  and  about  to  double  the  battery.  This 
manoeuvre  was  incomprehensible  to  Dant^s. 

"  Whither  are  you  taking  me  ?"  asked  he. "  You  will  soon  knov/." 

"  But  still — *' "  We  are  forbidden  to  give  you  any  explanation.'* 

Dant^s  knew  that  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  to  question  subor- 
dinates, who  were  forbidden  to  reply,  and  remained  silent. 

The  most  vague  and  wild  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  The  boat 
they  were  in  could  not  make  a  long  voyage  ;  there  was  no  vessel  at  anchor 
outside  the  harbour  ;  he  thought,  perhaps,  they  were  going  to  leave  him 
on  some  distant  point.  He  was  not  bound,  nor  had  they  made  any  attempt 
to  handcuff  him ;  this  seemed  a  good  augury.  Besides,  had  not  the  deputy, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  told  him  that  provided  he  did  not  pronounce 
the  dreaded  name  of  Noirtier,  he  had  nothmg  to  apprehend  ?  Had  not 
Villefort  in  his  presence  destroyed  the  fatal  letter,  the  only  proof  against 
him  ?     He  waited  silently,  striving  to  pierce  through  the  darkness. 

They  had  left  the  He  Ratonneau,  where  the  lighthouse  stood,  on  the 
right,  and  were  now  opposite  the  Point  des  Catalans.  It  seemed  to  the 
prisoner  that  he  could  distinguish  a  female  form  on  the  beach,  for  it  was 
there  Mercdd^s  dwelt.  How  was  it  that  a  presentiment  did  not  warn 
Merc^d^s  her  lover  was  near  her  ? 

One  light  alone  was  visible  ;  and  Dant^s  recognised  it  as  coming  from 
the  chamber  of  Mercdd6s.  A  loud  cry  could  be  heard  by  her.  He  did 
not  utter  it.  What  would  his  guards  think  if  they  heard  him  shout  like  a 
madman  ? 

He  remained  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  light ;  the  boat  went  on,  but 
the  prisoner  only  thought  of  Merc^d^s.  A  rising  ground  hid  the  light. 
Dant^s  turned  and  perceived  they  had  got  out  to  sea.  Whilst  he  had  been 
absorbed  in  thought,  they  had  hoisted  the  sail. 
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In  spite  or  his  repugnance  to  address  the  guards,  Dant^s  turned  to  lh« 
nearest  gendarme,  and  taking  his  hand  : 

"  Comrade,"  said  he,  "  I  adjure  you,  as  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  to  tell 
me  where  we  are  going.  I  am  Captain  Danifts,  a  loyal  Frenchman,  though 
accused  of  treason  ;  tell  me  where  you  are  conducting  me,  and  I  promise 
you  on  my  honour  I  will  submit  to  my  fate." 

The  gendarme  looked  irresolutely  at  his  companion,  who  returned  for 
answer  a  sigh  that  said,  "  I  see  no  great  harm  in  telling  him  now,"  and  the 
gendarme  replied  : 

"■  You  are  a  native  of  Marseilles,  and  a  sailor,  and  yet  you  do  rot  know 
where  you  are  going  ?" "  On  my  honour,  I  have  no  idea." 

'■  That  is  impossible." "  I  swear  to  you  it  is  true.  Tell  me,  I  entreat." 

"  But  my  orders," "  Your  orders  do  not  forbid  your  telling  me  what 

1  must  know  in  ten  minutes,  in  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour.  You  see  I  cannot 
escape,  even  if  I  intended." 

"  Unless  you  are  blind,  or  have  never  been  outside  the  harbour,  you 
must  know." "  I  do  not." 

"  Look  round  you  then."  Dant&s  rose  and  looked  fonvard,  when  he 
saw  rise  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him  the  black  and  frowning  rock  on 
which  stands  the  Ch&ieau  d'If.  This  gloomy  fortress,  which  has  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  furnished  food  for  so  many  wild  legends,  seemed 
to  Danl^s  like  &  scaffold  to  a  malefactor. 

"The  Chateau  d'If?"  cried  he,  "what  are  we  going  there  for?"  The 
gendarme  smiled. 

'■  I  am  not  going  there  to  be  imprisoned,"  said  Danits  ;  "  it  is  only  used 
for  political  prisoners.  I  have  committed  no  crime.  Are  there  any  magis- 
trates o:  judges  at  the  Chiteau  d'If  f" 

"There  are  only,"  said  the  gendarme,  "agovemorjagarrison,  turnkeys, 
•  Eood  thicT         ''       '"  ■  ^   '  ■  '     ■ 
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sailors  leaped  on  shore,  a  cord  creaked  as  it  ran  through  a  pulley,  and 
Dant^s  guessed  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

His  guardians,  taking  hold  of  his  arms,  forced  him  to  rise,  and  dragged 
him  towards  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  whilst  tb.e 
exempt  followed,  armed  with  a  carbine  and  bayonet 

Dant^  made  no  resistance  ;  he  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream :  he  saw 
soldiers  who  stationed  themselves  on  the  sides  ;  he  felt  himself  forced  up 
fresh  stairs ;  he  perceived  he  passed  through  a  door,  and  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him ;  but  aU  this  as  mechanically  as  through  a  mist,  nothing  distinctly. 
They  halted  for  a  minute,  during  which  he  strove  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
He  looked  around  :  he  was  in  a  court  surrounded  by  high  walls  ;  he  heard 
the  measured  tread  of  sentinels,  and  as  they  passed  before  the  light  he  saw 
the  barrels  of  their  muskets  shine. 

They  waited  upwards  of  ten  minutes.  Certain  Dant^s  could  not  escape, 
the  gendarmes  released  him.  They  seemed  awaiting  orders.  The  orders 
arrived. 

"Where  is  the  prisoner  ?*  said  a  voice. "Here,"  replied  the  gendarmes. 

"  Let  him  follow  me ;  I  am  going  to  conduct  him  to  his  room.'' 
"  Go  V  said  the  gendarmes,  pushing  Dant^s. 

The  prisoner  followed  his  conductor,  who  led  him  into  a  room  almost 
under  ground,  whose  bare  and  reeking  walls  seemed  as  though  impreg- 
nated with  tears ;  a  lamp  placed  on  a  stool  illumined  the  apartment 
faintly,  and  showed  Dant^s  the  features  of  his  conductor,  an  under-gaoler, 
iU-clothed,  and  of  sullen  appearance. 

"  Here  is  your  chamber  (or  to-night,"  said  he.  **  It  is  late,  and  Monsieur 
le  Gouverneur  is  asleep.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  he  may  change  you.  la 
the  mean  dme  there  is  bread,  water,  and  fresh  straw  ;  and  that  is  all  a 
prisoner  can  wish  for.  Good  night.'*  And  before  Dant^s  could  open  his 
mouth — before  he  had  noticed  where  the  gaoler  placed  his  bread  or  the 
water — before  he  had  glanced  towards  the  corner  where  the  straw  was, 
the  gaoler  disappeared,  taking  with  him  the  lamp. 

Dant^  was  alone  in  darkness  and  in  silence — cold  as  the  shadows  that 
he  felt  breathe  on  his  burning  forehead.  With  the  first  dawn  of  day  the 
gaoler  returned,  with  orders  to  leave  Dant^s  where  he  was.  He  found  the 
prisoner  in  the  same  position,  as  if  fixed  there,  his  eyes  swollen  with  weep- 
mg.  He  had  passed  the  night  standing,  and  without  sleep.  The  gaoler 
advanced  ;  Dant^s  appeared  not  to  perceive  him.  He  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder,  Edmond  started. 

"  Have  you  not  slept  ?*  said  the  gaoler. "  I  do  not  know,"  replied 

Dant^.    The  gaoler  stared. 

"  Are  you  hungry.^'  continued  he. "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Do  you  wish  for  anything  i*" "  I  wish  to  see  the  governor."    The 

gaoler  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  the  chamber. 

Dantds  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  stretched  forth  his  hands  to- 
wards the  open  door  ;  but  the  door  closed.  All  his  emotion  then  burst 
forth  :  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground,  weeping  bitterly,  and  asking  himself 
what  crime  he  had  committed  that  he  was  thus  punished. 

The  day  passed  thus  ;  he  scarcely  tasted  food,  but  walked  round  and 
round  the  cell  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  cage.  One  thought  in  particular 
tormented  him,  namely,  that  during  his  journey  hither  he  had  sat  so  still, 
whereas  he  might,  a  dozen  times,  have  plunged  into  the  sea,  and,  thanks 
to  his  powers  of  swimming,  for  which  he  was  famous,  have  gained  the. 
shore,  concealed  himself  until  the  arrival  of  a  Genoese  or  Spanish  vessel, 
escaped  to  Spain  or  Italy,  where  Merc^^s  and  his  father  coald  ha.M^ 
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joined  liiiu.  He  li.id  no  fe^rs  as  to  how  he  should  hve— good  seamen  are 
welcome  everywhere.  He  spoke  Italian  like  a  Tuscan,  and  Spaaisli  like  a 
Castilian  ;  he  would  then  have  been  happy,  whereas  he  was  now  confined 
in  the  Chdteau  d'lf,  ignorant  of  the  future  destiny  of  his  father  and  Mer- 
c^d^s ;  and  all  this  because  lie  had  trusted  to  Villefort's  promise.  The 
thought  was  maddening,  nud  Dant^s  threw  himself  furiously  down  on  his 
straw.    The  next  morning  the  gaoler  made  his  appearance. 

"  Well,"  said  the  gaok-r,  •'  aie  you  more  reasonable  to-day :"  Dant^ 
made  no  reply. 

"Come,  take  courage  ;  do  you  want  anything  in  my  power  to  do  for  you?" 

"  1  wish  to  see  the  governor.'' 

"  I  have  already  told  you  it  was  impossible." 

'■Why  so.'' "  Because  it  is  not  aJlowedby  the  rules." 

"  What  is  allowed,  then  ?" '■  lietier  fare,  if  you  pay  for  it,  books,  and 

leave  to  walk  about." 

"  I  do  not  want  books,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  food,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  walk  about  ;  but  I  wish  to  see  the  governor." 

"  If  you  worry  mc  by  repealing  (he  same  thing,  I  will  not  bring  you  any 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Edmond,  "  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  die  of  famine — that 
is  all." 

The  gaoler  saw  by  his  tone  he  would  be  happy  to  die  ;  and  as  every 
]Kiaoncr  is  udith  sixpence  a  day  to  his  gaoler,  he  replied  in  a  more  sub- 

'■  What  you  ask  is  impossible  ;  hut  if  you  are  very  vicll  behaved  you  will 
lie  allowed  to  walk  about,  and  some  day  you  will  meet  the  governor;  and 
if  he  chooses  to  reply,  tlial  is  his  atVair," 

"  liut,"  asked  Danti^s,  '■  how  long  shall  I  have  to  «   "   "" 
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diree  days  you  will  want  a  strait- waistcoat ;  but,  fonunately,  there  are 
dungeons  here-"     DantSs  whirled  the  stool  round  his  head. 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  gaoler,  "you  shall  see  the  governor  at  once," 

"  That  is  right,"  returned  Dantts,  dropping  the  stool  and  sitting  on  it  as 
if  he  were  in  reality  mad.  The  gaoler  went  out,  and  relumed  in  an  instant 
with  a  corporal  and  four  soldiers. 

"By  the  governor's  orders,"  said  he,  "conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  story 
beneath." 

"  To  the  dungeon,  then,"  said  the  corporal 

"Yes;  we  must  put  the  madman  with  the  madmen."  The  soldiers 
seized  Dantte,who  foUowed  passively. 

He  descended  fifteen  steps,  and  the  door  of  a  dungeon  was  opened 
and  he  was  thrust  in.  The  door  closed,  and  Dant^s  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hands  until  he  touched  the  wall;  he  then  sat  down  in  the  comer 
until  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  The  gaoler  was  right ; 
Dant^  wanted  but  little  of  being  utterly  mad. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EVENING  OF  THE  BETROTHAL. 

ViLLEFORT  had,  as  we  have  said,  hastened  back  to  the  Place  du  Grand 
Cours,  and  on  entering  the  house  found  all  the  guests  in  the  salon  at  coffee. 
RenSe  was,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  anxiously  awaiting  him,  and 
his  entrance  was  followed  by  a  general  exclamation. 

"  Well,  Decapitalor,  Guardian  of  the  State,  Brutus,  what  is  the  matter  f 

"  Are  we  threatened  with  a  fresh  Reign  of  Terror  ?"  asked  another. 

"  Has  the  Corsican  ogre  broke  loosed'  cried  a  third. 

"  Madame  la  Marquise,"  said  Villefort,  approaching  his  future  mother- 
in-law,  "  I  request  your  pardon  for  thus  leaving  you.  M.  le  Marquis, 
honour  me  by  a  few  moments'  private  conversation  !" 

"  Ah  I  this  affair  is  really  serious,  then  i"'  asked  the  marquis,  remarking 
the  cloud  on  Villefort's  brow. 

"  So  serious,  that  I  must  take  leave  of  you  for  a  few  days  ;  so,"  added 
he,  turning  to  Ren^e,  "judge  for  yourself  if  it  be  not  imponaat." 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  us  f"  cried  Rende,  unable  to  hide  her  emofic.".. 

"  Alas  !"  relumed  Villefort,  "  I  must !" 

"  Where,  then,  are  you  going  ?"  asked  the  marquise. 

"  That,  madame,  is  the  secret  of  justice  ;  but  if  you  have  any  commis- 
sions for  Paris,afriendof  mine  is  going  there  tn-nighL"  The  guests  looked 
at  each  other. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone?"  said  the  marquis. 

"  Yes,  let  us  go  into  your  cabinet."  The  marquis  took  his  arm,  and  left 
the  salon. 

"Well !"  asked  he,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  his  closet, "  tell  me,  what  is  it?" 

"An  affair  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  demands  my  immediate  pre- 
sence in  Paris.  Now,  excuse  tne  indiscretion,  marquis,  but  have  you  any 
funded  property  ?" 

"  All  my  fortune  is  in  the  funds  ;  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  Then  sell  out — sell  out,  marquis,  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Eh !  how  can  I  sell  out  here  T 

"You  have  a  broker ;  have  ymi  lot  ?" "  Yes," 
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"Then  give  tne  a  letter  to  him,  aad  tell  him  to  sell  out  without  an 
instant's  delay,  perhaps  even  now  t  shall  arrive  too  late." 

"  What  say  you  ?"  said  ibc  marquis,  "  let  us  lose  no  time,  then  !" 

And,  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  broker,  ordering  him  to  sell 
out  at  any  loss. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Villefort,  placing  the  letter  in  his  pocket-book, "  write 
another  !" 

"  To  whom  r "  To  the  king." 

''  I  dare  not  write  to  his  majesty," 

"  1  do  not  ask  you  to  wriie  to  his  majesty,  but  ask  M>  de  Salvieux  to  do 
so  1  want  a  letter  that  will  enable  me  to  reach  the  king's  presence  with- 
out all  the  formalities  of  demanding  an  audience  \  that  would  occasion  a 

"  But  address  yourself  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  he  has  the  right  of  entry, 

and  can  procure  you  audience." 

"  Doubtless  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  dividetltemeritarmy  discovery 
with  him.  The  keeper  would  leave  me  in  the  background,  and  tike  all  the 
honour  to  himself.  I  tel!  you,  marquis,  my  fortune  ismadeif  I  only  reach  the 
Tuileries  the  first,  for  the  king  will  not  forget  the  service  I  do  him." 

■■  In  that  case  make  your  preparations,  and  I  will  write  the  letter.'' 

"  Re  as  quick  as  possible,  I  must  be  en  rouU  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Make  your  carriage  stop  at  the  door." 

"  You  will  present  my  excuses  to  the  marquise  and  Mademoiselle  Ren^e- 
whom  I  leave  on  such  a  day  with  great  regrcL" 

"  They  are  both  in  my  room,  you  can  say  all  this  for  yourselt" 

"  A  thousand  thanks — busy  yourself  with  the  letter." 

The  marquis  rang,  a  servant  entered. 
"    '     n  the  Count  <lc  ^alvieux  I  am  waiting  for  h'     " 
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consonuiig  a^ony  whose  pangs  cease  only  with  life.  Then  he  had  a 
momcDt's  nesiUlion.  He  had  frequently  called  for  capital  puni^ment  on 
crimtDalsand  owing  to  hii  iiresistihle  eloquence  they  had  been  condemned, 
and  yet  the  slighteit  shadow  of  remorse  had  never  clouded  Villefort's  brow, 
because  they  were  guilty  ;  at  least,  he  believed  so  ;  but  here  was  an  inno- 
cent man  whose  happiness  he  had  destroyed  ■■  in  this  case  he  was  not  the 
judge,  but  the  executioner. 

As  he  thus  reflected,  he  felt  the  sensation  we  have  described,  and  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  him,  arise  in  his  bosom,  and  fill. him  with 
vague  apprehensions-  It  is  thus  that  a  wounded  man  trembles  instinct- 
ively at  the  apprtiach  of  the  finger  to  his  wound  until  it  be  healed,  but 
Villefort's  was  one  of  those  that  never  close,  or  if  they  do,  only  close  to  re- 
open more  agonizing  than  ever.  If  at  this  moment  the  sweet  voice  of 
Ren^  had  sounded  in  his  ears  pleading  for  mercy,  or  the  fair  Mercdd^ 
had  entered  and  said,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  I  conjure  you  to  restore  nie 
my  afhanced  husband,"  his  cold  and  trembling  hands  would  have  signed 
bis  release  ;  but  no  voice  broke  the  stillness  of  the  chamber,  and  the  door 
was  opened  only  by  Villelbrt's  valet,  who  came  to  teE  him  the  travelling- 
carriage  was  in  readiness. 

Villcfort  rose,  or  rather  s|Hang,  from  his  chair,  hastily  opened  one  of  the 
drawers  of  his  secriiaire,  emptied  all  the  gold  it  contained  into  his  pocket, 
stood  motionless  an  instant,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  head,  muttered  a  few 
inarticulate  sounds,  and  then  perceiving  his  servant  had  placed  hi&  cloak 
on  his  shouldei^  he  sprang  into  the  carriage,  ordering  llie  postilions  to  go, 
Rue  du  Grand  Cours,  to  the  house  of  M,  de  Saint-M^ran, 

As  the  marquis  had  promised,  Villefort  found  the  letter.  He  started 
when  he  saw  Kenf  e,  for  he  fancied  she  was  again  about  to  plead  for  Dant^s. 
Alas  \  she  was  thinking  only  of  Villefort's  departure. 

She  loved  Villefort,  and  he  left  her  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  become 
her  husband.  Villefort  knew  not  when  he  should  return,  and  Kende,  fai 
from  pleading  for  Dant^,  haled  the  man  whose  crime  separated  her  from 
her  lover.     What  had  Mercdd^  to  say  ? 

MercM^  had  met  Femand  at  the  comer  of  the  Kuc  de  la  Loge  ;  she 
hod  relumed  to  the  Catalans,  and  had  despairingly  cast  herself  on  her 
couch.  Femand,  kneeling  by  her  side,  took  her  hand,  and  covered  it  with 
kisses  that  Merc^d&s  did  not  even  feel.  She  passed  the  night  [hus,  and 
the  day  returned  without  her  noticing  it.  Grief^had  made  her  blind  to  all 
but  one  objecl^that  was  Edmond. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  there,"  said  she,  at  length. 

"  1  have  not  quitted  you  since  yesterday,"  returned  Femand,  sorrowfully. 

M.  Motrei  had  learned  that  Dantis  had  been  conducted  to  prison,  and 
Le  had  gone  to  all  his  friends,  and  the  influential  persons  of  the  city  ;  but 
the  report  was  already  in  circulation  that  Dani^s  was  arrested  as  a  Bona- 
partist  agent  ;  and  as  the  most  sanguine  looked  upon  any  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  remount  the  throne  as  impossible,  be  met  with  nothing  but 
refusal,  and  had  returned  home  in  despair. 

Caderoussc  was  equally  restless  and  uneasy,  but  instead  of  seeking  to  aid 
Uantis,  he  had  shut  himself  up  with  two  bottles  of  wine,  in  the  hope  of 
drowning  reflection.  But  he  did  not  succeed,  and  became  too  intoxicated 
to  fetch  any  more  wine,  and  yet  not  so  intoxicated  as  to  forget  what  had 
happened. 

Danglars  alone  was  content  and  joyous— he  had  got  rid  of  Ati  «i«ftl  ^m 
pmerved  his  situation  on  board  the  Pharaim,  Dang^ar*  "(laa  otift  Q^  ftww. 
men  bom  with  a  pen  behind  lie  ear,  and  ait  inkstani  va  n\ace  o^  a,VfMS. 
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Evcryihing  with  him  was  multiplication  or  subtraction,  and  he  estimated 
the  life  of  a  man  as  less  precious  than  a  figure,  when  that  figure  could  in- 
crease, and  that  life  would  diminish,  the  total  of  the  amount. 

Villefort,  after  having  received  M,  de  Salvieux'  letter,  embraced  Ren^ 
kissed  ihe  marquise's  hnnd,  and  shaken  hands  with  the  marquis,  started  for 
Paris.  Old  Dant^s  was  dying  with  anxiety  to  know  what  had  become  of 
Edmond 


CHAPTER  K 

THE  SMALL  CAllINET  OF  THE  TUILERIES.' 

We  will  IcaTC  Villefort  on  the  road  to  Paris,  travelling  with  all  speed,  and 
penetrating  the  two  or  three  apartments  which  precede  it,  enter  the  small 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  arched  window,  so  well  known  as  having 
been  the  favourite  cabinet  of  Napoleon  and  Louis  XVII  I.,  as  also  that  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

There,  in  this  closet,  sealed  before  a  walnut-tree  table  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Hartwell,  and  to  which,  from  one  of  those  fancies  not  un- 
common to  great  people,  he  was  particularly  attached,  the  king,  Louis 
XVII  I.,  was  carelessly  listening  to  a  man  of  hfty  or  fifiy-t  wo  years  of  age, 
with  grey  hairs,  aristocratic  bearing,  and  exceedingly  gcnitemanly  attire, 
whilst  he  was  making  a  note  in  a  volume  of  Horace,  Gryphius's  edition, 
which  was  much  indebted  to  the  sagacious  observations  of  the  philosophical 
monarch. 

"  You  say,  sir "  said  the  king. 

'■  That  I  am  exceedingly  disfiuietctl,  sire." 

■■  Really,  have  you  h.id  a  visit  of  ihc  seven  f.it  kine  anil  .teven  leanldne;'' 
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small  as  possible,  another  note  on  the  margin  of  his  Horace,  and  then 
looldug  at  the  duke  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  an  idea  of 
his  own,  whilst  he  is  but  commenting  upon  the  idea  of  another,  he  said  : 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  duke,  go  on — I  listen." 

"  Sire,"  said  Blacas,who  had  for  a  moment  the  hope  of  sacrificing  Ville- 
fort  to  his  own  profit,  "  I  am  compelled  to  tell  you  that  these  are  not  mere 
nunours  destitute  of  foundation  which  thus  disquiet  me  ;  but  a  refiective 
man,  deserving  all  my  confidence,  and  charged  by  me  to  watch  over  the 
south  "  (the  duke  hesitated  as  he  pronounced  these  words),  "  has  arrived 
post  to  tell  me  a  great  peril  threatens  the  king,  and  then  I  hastened  to 
you,  sire." 

"  A/lfz/a  ducis  avi  domum^^  continued  Louis  XV^III.,  still  annotating. 

"  Does  your  majesty  wish  me  to  cease  as  to  this  subject  T 

**  By  no  means,  dear  duke  ;  but  just  stretch  out  your  hand.' 

"  Which  T "  Whichever  you  please— there  to  the  left." 

«  Here,  sire  T 

"  I  tell  you  to  the  left,  and  you  seek  the  right ;  I  mean  on  my  right — 
yes,  there.  You  will  find  the  report  of  the  minister  of  police  of  yesterday. 
But  here  is  M.  Dandrd  himself;*'  and  M.  Dandrd,  announced  by  the 
chamberlain-in -waiting,  entered. 

"Come  in," said  Louis  XVJIl.,  with  an  imperceptible  smile,  "come  in, 
baron,  and  tell  the  duke  all  >ou  know — the  latest  news  of  M.  de  Bona- 
parte ;  do  not  conceal  anything,  however  serious, — let  us  see,  the  island 
of  Elba  is  a  volcano,  and  we  may  expect  to  have  issuing  thence  flaming 
and  bristling  vidiV—bella^ horrida  bclla"  M.  Dandrd  leaned  veiy  respect- 
fully on  the  back  of  a  chair  with  his  two  hands,  and  said  : 

"  Has  your  majesty  perused  yesterday's  report  ?"' 

"Yes,  yes;  but  tell  the  count  himself,  who  cannot  find  anything,  what 
the  report  contains— give  him  the  particulars  of  what  the  usurper  is  doing 
m  his  islet" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  baron  to  the  count, "  all  the  servants  of  his  majesty 
must  approve  of  the  latest  intelligence  which  we  have  from  the  island  of 
Elba.  Bonaparte "  AL  Dandr^  looked  at  Louis  XVI IL,  who,  em- 
ployed in  writing  a  note,  did  not  even  raise  his  head.  "  Bonaparte,''  con- 
tinued the  baron,  **  is  mortally  wearied,  and  passes  whole  days  in  watching 
his  miners  at  work  at  Porto- Longone." 

"  And  scratches  himself  for  amusement,"  added  the  king. 

"Scratches  himself?"  inquired  the  count,  "what  does  your  majesty 
mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  count.  Did  you  forget  that  this  great  man,  this 
hero,  this  demigod,  is  attacked  with  a  malady  of  the  skin  which  worries 
him  to  death,  pruHii^o  /" 

"  And,  moreover,'  M.  le  Comte,"  continued  the  minister  of  police,  "  we 
are  almost  assured  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  usurper  will  be  insane." 

"  Insane  ?" 

"  Insane  to  a  degree  ;  his  head  becomes  weaker.  Sometimes  he  weeps 
bitterly,  sometimes  laughs  boisterously  ;  at  other  times  he  passes  hours 
on  the  sea-shore,  flinging  stones  in  the  water,  and  when  the  flint  makes 
*  duck-and-drake '  five  or  six  times,  he  appears  as  delighted  as  if  he  had 
gained  another  Marengo  or  Austerlitz.  Now,  you  must  agree  these  are 
indubitable  symptoms  of  weakness  ?" 

"  Or  of  wisdom,  M.  le  Baron— or  of  wisdom," said  Louis  XV III.,  lauRf^- 
jng  ;  "  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity  recreated  themselves  with  ca^U\x^ 
pebbles  into  the  ocean— see  Plutarch's  life  of  Scipio  MwWi>xs%' 
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M.  de  Blacas  pondered  deeply  on  this  blind  repose  of  monarch  and 
minister.  Villefort,  who  did  not  choose  to  reveal  the  whole  secret,  lest 
another  should  reap  all  the  benefit  of  the  disclosure,  had  yet  communi- 
cated enough  to  cause  him  the  greatest  uneasiness. 

"Well,  well,  Dandr^,"  said  Louis  XVII  I.,"  Blacas  is  not  yet  convinced  J 
let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  usurper's  conversion."  The  minister  of 
police  bowed, 

"  The  usurper's  conversion  !"  murmured  the  count,  looking  at  the  king 
and  Dandr^.  who  spoke  aliemarely,  like  Virgil's  shepherds.  "  The  usurper 
converted  !" 

"  Decidedly,  my  dear  count," 

"  In  what  way  converted  f" "  To  good  principles.    Explain  all  about 

it,  baron," 

"  Why,  this  it  is,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  minister,  with  the  gravest  air 
in  the  world  :  "  Napoleon  lately  had  a  review,  and  as  two  or  three  of  his 
old  veterans  testified  a  desfre  to  return  to  France,  he  gave  them  their  dis- 
missal, and  exhorted  them  to  '  serve  the  good  king.'  These  were  his  own 
words,  M.  le  Comie,  I  am  certain  of  that," 

"  Well,  Blacas,  what  think  you  of  this .''  inquired  the  king  triumphantly, 
and  paitsing  for  a  moment  trom  the  voluminous  scholiast  before  him. 

"  I  say,  sire,  that  M.  the  minister  of  police  or  I  am  greatly  deceived  ; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  the  minister  of  police,  as  he  has  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  safely  and  honour  of  your  majesty,  it  is  probable  I  am  in 
error.  However,  sire,  if  I  might  advise,  your  majesty  will  interrogate  the 
person  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  and  I  will  urge  your  majesty  to  do  him 
this  honour." 

"  Most  willingly,  count  ;  under  your  auspices  I  will  receive  any  person 
you  pliase,  but  «ith  nrms  in  hand.     M.  le  Ministre,  have  you  any  report 
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"  Which  is  undergoing  great  fatigue  and  anxiety,  my  dear  count,  when 
we  have  a  telegraph  which  corresponds  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  that 
without  putting  it  the  least  in  the  world  out  of  breath." 

"  Ah,  sire,  you  recompense  but  badly  this  poor  young  man,  who  has 
come  so  far,  and  with  so  much  ardour,  to  give  your  majesty  useful  infor- 
mation. If  only  for  the  sake  of  M.  de  Salvieux,  who  recommends  him  to 
me.  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  receive  him  graciously." 

**  M.  de  Salvieux,  my  brother's  chamberlain  f* "Yes,  sire.* 

"  He  is  at  Marseilles." "  And  writes  me  thence." 

"  Does  he  speak  to  you  of  this  conspiracy  ?" "  No,  but  strongly  re- 
commends M.  de  Villefort,  and  begs  me  to  present  him  to  your  majesty. '' 

"  M.  de  Villefort !'  cried  the  king,  "  is  the  messenger's  name  M.  de 
Villefort  ?" ''  Yes,  sire." 

**  And  he  comes  from  Marseilles  T ^"  In  person." 

"  Why  did  you  not  mention  his  name  at  once  f*  replied  the  king,  betray- 
ing some  uneasiness. 

•*  Sire,  I  thought  his  name  was  unknown  to  your  majesty." 

•*  No,  no,  Blacas  ;  he  is  a  man  of  strong  and  elevated  understanding, 
ambitious  too,  zndi^pardteu  /  you  know  his  father's  name  V* 

«  His  father?" "  Yes,  Noirtier." 

"  Noirtier  the  Girondin  ?— Noirtier  the  senator?" "  He  himself." 

"  And  your  majesty  has  employed  the  son  of  such  a  man  ?" 

"  Blacas,  my  friend,  you  have  but  limited  comprehension.  I  told  you 
Villefort  was  ambitious,  and  to  attain  this  ambition  Villefort  would  sacri- 
fice everything,  even  his  father." 

"  Then,  sire,  may  I  present  him  ?" "  This  instant,  count !    Wheie 

is  he?" 

"  Waiting  below,  in  my  carriage." "  Seek  him  at  once." 

**  I  hasten  to  do  so."  The  count  left  the  royal  presence  with  the  speed 
of  a  yoiinj::  man  :  his  really  sincere  royalism  made  him  youthful  again. 
LoHis  XVIII.  remained  alone,  and  turning  his  eyes  on  his  half-opened 
Horace,  muttered,  "  ynsUnn  ct  tctiacem  propositi  vimm'* 

M.  de  Blacas  returned  with  the  same  rapidity  he  had  descended,  but  in 
the  antechamber  he  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  king's  authority.  Ville- 
fort's  dusty  garb,  his  costume,  which  was  not  of  courtly  cut,  excited  the 
susceptibility  of  M.  de  Brczd,  who  was  all  astonishment  at  finding  that  this 
young  man  had  the  pretension  to  enter  before  the  king  in  such  attire.  The 
count, however,  superseded  all  difficulties  with  a  word— his  majesty's  order ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  observations  which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  made 
for  the  honour  of  his  office  and  principles,  Villefort  was  introduced. 

The  king  was  seated  in  the  same  place  where  the  count  had  left  him. 
On  opening  the  door,  Villefort  found  himself  facing  him,  and  the  young 
magistrate's  first  impulse  was  to  pause. 

"  Come  in,  M.  de  Villefort,"  said  the  king,  "come  in."  Villefort  bowed, 
and  advancing  a  few  steps,  waited  until  the  king  should  interrogate  him. 

"  M.  de  Villefort,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  "  the  Count  de  Blacas  assures  me 
you  have  some  interesting  information  to  communicate." 

"  Sire,  the  count  is  right,  and  I  believe  your  majesty  will  think  it  equally 
important." 

"  In  the  first  place,  and  before  everything  else,  sir,  is  the  bad  news  as 
great  in  your  opinion  as  it  is  wished  to  make  me  believe  ?" 

"  Sire,  I  believe  it  to  be  most  urgent,  but  I  hope,  by  the  speed  I  have 
used,  that  it  is  not  irreparable." 

"Speak  as  fully  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  king,  vjVvo  \it^tv  Vi  ^\n^ 
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way  to  the  emodon  which  had  showed  itself  in  Blacas's  face  and  affected 

Villefort's  voice  "  Speak,  sir,  and  pray  begin  at  the  beginning )  I  like 
order  in  everything." 

"  Sire,"  said  Villefort,  "  I  will  render  a  faithful  report  to  your  majesty, 
but  I  must  entreat  your  forgiveness  if  my  anxiety  creates  some  obscurity 
in  ray  language."  A  glance  at  the  king  after  this  discreel  and  subtle 
exordium  assured  Villefort  of  the  benignity  of  his  august  auditor,  and  be 
continued  ; 

"  Sire,  I  have  come  as  rapidly  to  Paris  as  possible,  to  inform  your 
majesty  that  I  have  discovered,  in  the  exercise  of  my  duties,  not  a  com- 
monplace and  insigniHcant  plot,  such  as  is  every  day  got  up  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  and  in  the  army,  but  an  actual  conspiracy— a  storm 
which  menaces  no  less  than  the  throne  of  your  majesty.   Sire,  the  usurper 


Jet,  perhaps,  terrible.  At  this  n 
know  not,  but  assuredly  to  attempt  a  landing  either  at  Naples,  or  on  toe 
coast  of  Tuscany,  or  perhaps  on  the  shore  of  France.  Your  majesty  is 
w*U  aware  that  the  sovereign  of  the  isle  of  Elba  has  maintained  his  rela- 
tions with  Italy  and  France?* 

"  1  am,  sir,"  said  Che  king,  much  agitated  ;  "and  recently  we  have  had 
information  that  the  Bonapartist  clubs  have  had  meetings  in  the  Rue 
Saint 'Jacques.  But  proceed,  I  beg  of  jou.  How  did  you  obtain  these 
details!"' 

"  Sire,  they  are  the  results  of  an  examination  which  I  have  made  of  a 
man  of  Marseilles,  whom  I  have  watched  for  some  time,  and  arrested  on 
the  day  of  my  departure.  This  person,  a  sailor,  of  turbulent  character, 
and  whom  I  suspected  of  Bonapartism,  has  been  secretly  to  the  isle  of 
Elba.     There  he  saw  the  grand-nurahal.  who  charged  him  vjlh  a  v    '    ' 
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of  police  appeared  at  the  door,  pale,  trembling,  and  as  if  ready  to  faint 
Villefort  was  about  to  retire,  but  M.  de  Blacas,  taking  his  hand,  re- 
strained biin« 
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At  the  sight  of  this  agitation  Louis  XVIII.  pushed  from  him  violcHriy  the 
table  at  which  he  was  writing. 

"  What  ails  you,  M.  le  Baron  T*  he  exclaimed.  "  You  appear  quite 
aghast.  This  trouble — this  hesitation— have  they  anything  to  do  with 
what  M.  de  Blacas  has  told  me,  and  M.  de  Villefort  has  just  confirmed  .^* 
M.  de  Blacas  moved  suddenly  towards  the  baron,  but  the  fright  of  the 
courtier  precluded  the  triumph  of  the  statesman  ;  and  besides,  as  matters 
were,  it  was  much  more  to  his  advantage  that  the  prefect  of  police  should 
triumph  over  him  than  that  he  should  humiliate  the  prefect. 

"  Sire ^  stammered  the  baron. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  .^  asked  Louis  XVI II.  The  minister  of  police,  giving 
way  to  an  impulse  of  despair,  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  retreated  a  step  and  frowned. 

"  Will  you  speak  ?"  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  sire,  what  a  dreadful  misfortune  !  I  am,  indeed,  to  be  pitied.  I 
can  never  forgive  myself !" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  "  I  command  you  to  speak." 

"  Well,  sire,  the  usurper  left  Elba  on  the  26th  February,  and  landed  on 
the  1st  of  March." 

"  And  where  ?    In  Italy  ?"  asked  the  king  eagerly; 

"In  France,  sire,— at  a  small  port,  near  Antibes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan." 

"  The  usurper  landed  in  France,  near  Antibes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  250 
leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  ist  of  Marcli,  and  you  only  acquired  this  in- 
formation to-day,  the  4th  of  March  \  Well,  sir,  what  you  tell  me  is  impos- 
sible.    You  must  have  received  a  false  report,  or  you  have  gone  mad." 

"  Alas  !  sire,  it  is  but  too  true  !"  Louis  made  a  gesture  of  indescribable 
anger  and  alarm,  and  then  drew  himself  up  as  if  this  sudden  blow  had 
struck  him  at  the  same  moment  in  heart  and  countenance. 

"  In  France  ^P  he  cried,  "  the  usurper  in  France  !  Then  they  did  not 
watch  over  this  man.    Who  knows?  they  were,  perhaps  in  league  with  him." 

"  Oh,  sire  !"  exclaimed  the  Comte  de  Blacas,  '*M.  Dandrd  is  not  a  man 
to  be  accused  of  treason  !  Sire,  we  have  all  been  blind,  and  the  minister 
of  police  has  shared  the  general  blindness,  that  is  all." 

"  But "  said  Villefort,  and  then  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  was 

silent ;  then  he  continued,  "  Your  pardon,  sire," he  said,  bowing,  "my  zeal 
carried  me  away.    Will  your  majesty  deign  to  excuse  me  ?" 

"  Speak,  sir,  speak  boldly,"  replied  Louis.  "  You  alone  forewarned  us  of 
the  evil ;  now  try  and  aid  us  with  the  remedy !" 

"  Sire,"  said  Villefort, "  the  usurper  is  detested  in  the  south ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  ventured  into  the  south,  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence  against  him." 

"  Yes,  assuredly,"  replied  the  minister  ;  "  but  he  is  advancing  by  Gap 
and  Sisteron." 

"  Advancing  !  he  is  advancing  !"  said  Louis  XVIII.  "  Is  he  then  ad- 
vancing on  Paris  ?"  The  minister  of  poliqe  kept  a  silence  wmcK  \ya.s 
equivalent  to  a  complete  avowal. 
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"  And  Dauphin^,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  king,  of  Villcfort  "  Do  yoa  think 
it  possible  to  rouse  that  as  well  as  Provence  T 

"  Sire,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  your  majesty  a  cruel  fact :  but  the  feeling  in 
Dauphin^  is  far  from  resembling  that  of  Provence  or  Languedoc.  The 
mountaineers  are  Bonapartists,  sire." 

"Then,"  murmured  Louis,  "he  was  well  informed.  And  how  many  men 
had  he  with  him  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  know,  sire,"  answered  the  minister  of  police. 

"  What !  you  do  not  know  ?  Have  you  neglected  to  obtain  information 
of  this  circumstance  ?  It  is  true  this  is  of  small  importance,"  he  added 
with  a  withering  smile. 

"  Sire,  it  was  impossible  to  leam  ;  the  despatch  simply  staled  the  fact 
of  the  landing  and  the  route  taken  by  the  usurper." 

"  And  how  did  this  despatch  reach  you  r  inquired  the  king.  The 
minister  bowed  his  head,  and  whilst  a  deep  colour  overspread  his  checks, 
be  stammered  out, — 

"  By  the  telegraph,  sire." Louis  XVIII.  advanced  a  step,  and  folded 

his  arms  over  his  chest  as  Napoleon  would  have  done. 

"  So  then  !"  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale  with  anger,  "  seven  conjoined 
and  allied  armies  overthrew  ihnt  man.  A  miracle  oT  Heaven  replaced  me 
on  the  throne  of  my  fathers  after  five-and-twenty  years  of  eitile.  1  have, 
during  [hose  five-and-twenty  years,  studied,  sounded,  analysed  the  men 
and  things  of  ih<it  France  which  was  promised  to  me  ;  and  when  1  have 
attained  the  end  of  all  my  wishes,  the  power  I  hold  in  my  hands  bursts 
and  shatters  me  to  atoms  !" 

"  Sire,  it  Is  fatality  1"  murmured  the  minister,  feeling  that  such  a  pres- 
sure, however  light  for  destiny,  was  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  man. 

"  What  our  enemies  say  of  us  is  then  true.    We  have  learnt  nothing,  for- 
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on  at  sixty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  France !  Well,  then,  see,  here  is  a 
gentleman  who  had  none  of  these  resources  at  his  disposal — a  gentleman, 
onlv  a  simple  magistrate,  who  learned  more  than  you  with  all  your  police, 
ana  who  would  have  saved  my  crown,  if,  like  you,  he  had  the  power  of 
directing  a  telegraph."  The  look  of  the  minister  of  police  was  turned  with 
concentrated  spite  on  Villefort,  who  bent  his  head  with  the  modesty  of 
triumph. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  for  you,  Blacas,"  continued  Louis  XVIII. ;  "for 
if  you  have  discovered  nothing,  at  least  you  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
persevere  in  jrour  suspicions.  Any  other  than  yourself  would  have  con- 
sidered the  disclosure  of  M.  de  Villefort  as  insignificant,  or  else  dictated 
by  a  venal  ambition.**  These  words  were  meant  to  allude  to  those  which 
the  minister  of  police  had  uttered  with  so  much  confidence  an  hour  bdbre. 

VBlcfort  understood  the  drift  of  the  king.  Any  other  person  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  too  much  overcome  by  the  intoxication  of  praise ;  but  he 
feared  to  make  for  himself  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  police  minister,  silthough 
he  perceived  Dandr^  was  irrevocably  lost.  In  fact,  the  minister,  who,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  been  unable  to  penetrate  Napoleon's  secret, 
might  in  the  convulsions  of  his  dying  throes  penetrate  his  (Villefort'^) 
secret,  for  which  end  he  had  but  to  interrogate  Dant^s.  He  therefore  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  crest-fallen  minister,  instead  of  aiding  to  crush  him. 

"  Sire,**  said  Villefort,  "  the  rapidity  of  the  event  must  prove  to  your 
majesty  that  God  alone  can  prevent  it,  by  raising  a  tempest ;  what  your 
majesty  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  me  as  profound  perspicacity  b  simply 
owing  to  chance  ;  and  I  have  profited  by  that  chance,  like  a  good  and 
devoted  servant— that's  all.  Do  not  attribute  to  me  more  than  I  deserve, 
sire,  that  your  majesty  may  never  have  occasion  to  recall  the  first  opinion 
you  have  been  pleased  to  form  of  me."  The  minister  of  police  thanked 
the  young  man  by  an  eloquent  look,  and  Villefort  understood  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  design  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  without  forfeiting  the  grati- 
tude of  the  king,  he  had  made  a  friend  of  one  on  whom,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  might  rely. 

"Tis  well !"  resumed  the  king.  **  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
turning  towards  M.  de  Blacas  and  the  minister  of  police,  "  I  have  no 
further  occasion  for  you,  and  you  may  retire ;  what  now  remains  to  do  is 
in  the  department  of  the  minister  of  war." 

"  Fortunately,  sire,"  said  M.  de  Blacas,  "we  can  rely  on  the  army  ;  your 
majesty  knows  how  every  report  confirms  their  loyalty  and  attachment." 

"  Do  not  mention  reports,  sir,  to  me  !  for  I  know  now  what  confidence 
to  place  in  them.  Yet,  d  propos  of  reports,  M.  le  Baron,  what  intelligence 
have  you  as  to  our  affair  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques  ?" 

**  The  affair  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques !"  exclaimed  Villefort,  unable  to 
repress  an  exclamation.  Then,  suddenly  pausing,  he  added, "  Your  pardon ; 


inquire." 


quire. 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  minister  of  police, "  I  came  this  moment  to  give  your 
majesty  fresn  information  which  I  had  obtained  on  this  head,  when  your 
majesty's  attention  was  attracted  by  this  terrible  affair  of  the  gulf,  and  now 
these  facts  will  cease  to  interest  your  majesty." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir, — on  the  contrary,"  said  Louis  XVIII., "  this  affair 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  decided  connection  with  that  which  occupies  our 
attention  \  and  the  death  of  General  Quesnel  will,  perhaps,  put  us  on  the 
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direct  track  of  a  great  internal  conspiracy."  At  ihe  name  of  General  Ques- 
nel,  Villefort  trembled 

"  Ail  combines,  sir,"  said  the  minister  of  police,  "  to  insure  the  proba- 
bility diat  this  death  is  not  the  result  of  a  suicide,  as  we  at  first  believed, 
but  of  an  assassination.  General  Quesnel  had  quitted,  as  it  appears,  a 
Bonapartist  club  when  he  disappeared.  An  unknon-n  person  had  been 
with  him  that  morning,  and  made  an  appointment  with  him  in  th:  Rue 
Saint-Jacques  ;  unfortunately,  the  general's  valet- de^^hambre,  who  was 
dressinghishair  at  the  moment  when  the  stranger  entered,  heard  the  Street 
mentioned,  but  did  not  catch  the  number."  As  the  pwlicc  minister  related 
this  to  the  king,  Villefort,  who  seemed  as  if  his  very  existence  hung  on  his 
lips,  turned  alternately  red  and  pale.    The  king  looked  towards  him. 

"  Do  you  not  think  with  me,  M.  de  Villefort,  that  General  Quesnel, 
whom  they  believed  attached  to  the  usurper,  but  who  was  really  entirely 
devoted  to  me,  has  perished  the  victim  of  a  Bonapartist  ambush  ?' 

"  It  is  probable,  sire,"  replied  Villefort.    "  But  is  this  all  that  is  known  ?" 

"Theyareonthetraces  of  the  man  who  appointed  the  meeting  with  him." 

"  On  his  traces?"  said  Villefort. 

"Yes,  the  servant  has  given  his  description.  He  is  a  man  of  from  fifty 
to  fifty-two  years  of  age,  brown,  with  black  eyes,  covered  with  shaggy  eye- 
brows, and  a  thick  moustache.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  wore  at  his  button-hole  the  rosette  of  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Yesterday  an  individual  was  followed  exactly 
corresponding  with  this  description,  but  he  was  lost  sight  of  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  dc  la  Jussienne  and  the  Rue  Coq.Hdron."  Villefort  leaned  on 
the  back  of  an  arm-chair  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  minister  of  police  spoke, 
he  felt  his  legs  bend  under  him  ;  but  when  he  learnt  that  the  unknown  had 
L'srapcd  the  vigilance  of  the  agent  who  followed  him,  he  breathed  again. 
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the  meanwhile  "  (the  king  here  detached  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
he  usually  wore  over  his  blue  coat,  near  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  above  the 
order  of  Notre- Dame-du-Mont-Carmel  and  St.  Lazare,  and  gave  it  to  Ville' 
fort) — "  in  the  meanwhile  take  this  cross." 

"  Sire,"  said  Villefort,  "  your  majesty  mistakes  ;  this  cross  is  that  of  an 
officer." 

"  MafoiP'  said  Louis  XVI I L,  "  take  it,  such  as  it  is,  for  I  have  not  the 
time  to  procure  you  another.  Blacas,  let  it  be  your  care  to  see  that  the 
brevet  is  made  out  and  sent  to  M.  de  Villefort."  Villefort's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  and  pride  ;  he  took  the  cross  and  kissed  it. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "may  I  inquire  what  are  the  orders  with  which 
your  majesty  deigns  to  honour  me  ?" 

"  Take  what  rest  you  require,  and  remember  that,  unable  to  serve  me 
here  in  Paris,  you  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  at  Marseilles," 

"  Sire,"  replied  Villefort,  bowing, "  in  an  hour  I  shall  have  quitted  Paris.'' 

"  Go,  sir,"  said  the  king  ;  "  and  should  I  forget  you  (kings'  memories 
are  short),  do  not  be  afraid  to  bring  yourself  to  my  recollection.  M.  Ic 
Baron,  send  for  the  minister  of  war.     Blacas,  remain." 

**Ah,  sir,"  said  the  minister  of  police  to  Villefort,  as  they  left  the 
Tuileries,  "  you  enter  by  the  right  door — your  fortune  is  made." 

"Will  it  be  long  first  T'  muttered  Villefort,  saluting  the  minister,  whose 
career  was  ended,  and  looking  about  him  for  a  hackney-coach.  One 
passed  at  the  moment,  which  he  hailed  :  he  gave  his  address  to  the  driver, 
and  spring[ing  in,  threw  himself  on  the  seat,  and  gave  loose  to  dreams  ot" 
ambition. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Villefort  reached  his  hotel,  ordered  his  horses 
in  two  hours,  and  desired  to  have  his  breakfast  brought  to  him.  He  w  as 
about  to  commence  his  repast  when  the  sound  of  the  bell,  rung  by  a  free 
and  firm  hand,  was  heard.  The  valet  opened  the  door,  and  Villefort  heard 
his  name  pronounced. 

"  Who  could  know  that  I  was  here  already  ?"  said  the  young  man. 

The  valet  entered. 

"  Well,"  said  Villefort,  "  what  is  it  ?— Who  rang  ?— Who  asked  for  me  r" 

"  A  stranger  who  will  not  send  in  his  name." 

"  A  stranger  who  will  not  send  in  his  name  !  What  can  he  want  with  hiC  ?'* 

"  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"  To  me  r "  Yes." 

"  Did  he  mention  my  name  .'*" "  Yes." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?^ "  Why,  sir,  a  man  of  about  fifty." 

"  Short  or  tall  ?" "  About  your  own  height,  sir." 

"  Dark  or  fair  ?" "  Dark, — very  dark  :  with  black  eyes,  black  hair, 

black  eyebrows." 

"  And  how  dressed  ]*"  asked  Villefort,  quickly. "  In  a  blue  frock-coat, 

buttoned  up  close,  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour." 

"  It  is  he  !"  said  Villefort,  turning  pale. 

"  Eh,  pardieu  P^  said  the  individual  whose  description  we  have  twice 
given,  entering  the  door,  "  what  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  !  Is  it  the  cus- 
tom in  Marseilles  for  sons  to  keep  their  fathers  waiting  in  their  ante-rooms?'* 

"  Father !"  cried  Villefort,  "  then  I  was  not  deceived  ;  I  felt  sure  it 
must  be  you." 

"  Well,  then,'if  you  felt  so  sure,"  replied  the  new  comer,  putting  his  cane  in 
a  corner  and  his  hat  on  a  chair,  "  allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  Gerard,  that 
It  was  not  verv  filial  of  you  to  keep  me  waiting  at  the  door." 

"  Leave  us/Cermain,"  said  Villefort.    The  servant  c^mt*^^  ^^^  tv^^xX- 
mcnt  witli  evident  signs  of  astonishment. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FATHER  AND  SOK. 

M,  NoiRTiER — for  it  was,  indeed,  he  who  entered— followed  with  his  eyes 
the  servant  until  be  had  closed  the  door,  and  then,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that 
he  might  be  overheard  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  opened  the  door  again', 
nor  was  the  precaution  useless,  as  appeared  from  the  rapid  retreat  of  Ger- 
main, who  proved  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  sin  which  luined  our 
drit  parents.  M.  Noirticr  then  Cook  the  trouble  to  close  carefully  the 
door  of  the  anle-chamber,  then  thatofthebed-chamber,  and  then  extended 
his  hand  to  ViUefort,  who  had  followed  all  his  motions  with  surprise 
which  he  could  not  conceal. 

"  Well,  now,  my  dear  Gerard,"  said  he  to  the  young  man,  with  a  very 
significant  look,  "  do  you  know  you  seem  as  if  you  were  not  veiy  glad  to 
sesme?" 

''  My  dear  father,"  said  Villefort,  ''  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  delighted ; 
but  I  so  little  expected  your  visit,  that  it  has  somewhat  overcome  me," 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  M.  Noirtier,  seating  himself,  "  I  might 
say  the  same  thing  to  you,  when  you  announce  to  me  your  wedding  for  the 
aSth  of  Fcbruary,and  on  the  4th  of  March  here  you  are  in  Paris." 

"  And  if  I  have  come,  my  dear  father,"  said  Gerard,  drawing  closer  to 
M.  Noirtier,  "  do  not  complain,  for  it  is  for  you  tha^  1  came,  and  my 
journey  will  save  you." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  M.  Noirtier,  stretching  himself  out  at  his  ease  in  the 
chair.  "  Really,  pray  tell  me  all  about  it,  M.  le  Magistral,  for  it  must  be 
interesting." 
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dear  father,  would  probably  ere  this  have  been  shot"    ViHefort's  father 
laughed. 

**  Come,  come,''  said  he,  "  it  appears  that  the  Restoration  has  learned 
from  the  Empire  the  mode  of  settling  affairs  speedily.  Shot,  my  dear 
boy  !  you  go  ahead  with  a  vengeance.  Where  is  this  letter  you  talk  about  ?* 
I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  you  would  allow  such  a  thing  to  pass  you. 

**  I  burnt  it,  for  fear  that  even  a  fragment  should  remain  ;  for  that  letter 
must  have  effected  your  condemnation." 

**  And  the  destruction  of  your  future  prospects,"  replied  Noirtier  ;  "  yes, 
I  can  easily  comprehend  that.  But  I  have  nothing  to  fear  whilst  I  have 
you  to  protect  me." 

"  I  do  better  than  that,  sir— I  save  you." 

^  You  do  ?  why,  really,  the  thing  becomes  more  and  more  dramatic — 
explain  yourself." 

^  I  must  refer  again  to  the  club  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques." 

^  It  appears  that  this  club  is  rather  a  bore  to  the  police.  Why  didn't 
they  search  more  vigilantly  ?  they  would  have  found " 

"  They  have  not  found  ;  but  they  are  on  the  track." 

''  Yes,  that's  the  usual  phrase  ;  I  know  it  welL  When  the  police  is  at 
fault,  it  declares  that  it  is  on  the  track ;  and  the  government  patiently 
awaits  the  day  when  it  comes  to  say,  with  a  sneaking  air,  that  the  track  is 
lost." 

'*  Yes,  but  they  have  found  a  corpse  ;  the  general  has  been  killed,  and 
in  all  countries  they  call  that  a  murder." 

"  A  murder  do  you  call  it  ?  why,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
general  was  murdered.  People  are  found  every  day  in  the  Seine,  having 
thrown  themselves  in,  or  have  been  drowned  from  not  knowing  how  to 
swim." 

"  Father,  you  know  very  well  that  the  general  was  not  a  man  to  drown 
himself  in  despair ;  and  people  do  not  bathe  in  the  Seine  in  the  month  of 
January.  No,  no,  do  not  mistake  ;  this  death  was  a  murder  in  every  sense 
of  the  word." 

"  And  who  thus  designated  it  ?" ^  The  king  himself." 

"  The  king  !  I  thought  he  was  philosopher  enough  to  allow  that  there 
was  no  murder  in  politics.  In  politics,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  there  are  no  men,  but  ideas — no  feelings,*but  interests  ;  in  politics 
>vc  do  not  kill  a  man,  we  only  remove  an  obstacle,  that  is  all.  Would  you 
like  to  know  how  matters  have  progressed  ?  well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  w?.3 
thought  reliance  might  be  placed  in  General  Quesnel;  he  was  recom- 
mended to  us  from  the  isle  of  Elba  ;  one  of  us  went  to  him,  and  invited 
him  to  the  Rue  Saint- Jacques,  where  he  would  find  some  friends.  He 
came  there,  and  the  plan  was  unfolded  to  him  of  the  leaving  Elba,  the  pro- 
jected landing,  &c.  W^hen  he  had  heard  and  comprehended  all  to  the 
fullest  extent,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  royalist  Then  all  looked  at  each 
other, — he  was  made  to  take  an  oath,  and  did  so,  but  with  such  an  ill 
grace  that  it  was  really  tempting  Providence  to  swear  thus  ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that,  the  general  was  allowed  to  depart  free— perfectly  free.  Yet 
he  did  not  return  home.  What  could  that  mean  ?  why,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  on  leaving  us  he  lost  his  way,  that's  all.  A  murder !  really,  Villefort, 
you  surprise  me.  You,  a  deputy  procureur,  to  found  an  accusation  on 
such  bad  premises  1  Did  I  ever  say  to  you,  when  you  were  fulfilling  your 
character  as  a  royalist,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  my  party,  *  My  son, 
you  have  committed  a  murder?*  No,  I  said,  *  Very  wed,  sir.  yoa  h9S^ 
gained  the  victory  ;  to-morrow,  perchance,  it  will  be  our  luin.'  ^ 
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'•  But,  father,  take  care  when  oi 


n  comes,  our  revenge  will  be  sweep- 


"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  rely  on  the  usurper's  return  ?" "  We  da" 

"  You  are  mistaken  ;  he  will  not  advance  two  leagues  into  the  interior 
of  France  without  being  followed,  trai:ked,  nnd  caught  like  a  wild  beast," 

"  My  dear  fellow,  the  emperor  is  at  this  moment  on  the  way  to  Grenoble ; 
on  the  loth  or  i2th  he  will  be  at  Lyons,  and  on  the  2oth  or  2Sth  at  Paris." 

"  The  population  will  rise." "  Yes,  to  go  and  meet  him." 

"  He  l^s  but  a  handful  of  men  with  him  ;  and  armies  will  be  despatched 
against  him." 

"  Yes,  to  escort  him  into  the  capital.  Really,  my  dear  Gerard,  you  arc 
but  a  child  ;  you  think  yourself  well  informed  because  a  telegraph  has 
told  you  three  days  after  the  landing, '  The  usurper  has  landed  at  Cannes 
with  several  men.  He  is  pursued.'  But  where  is  he?  what  is  he  doing? 
Vou  do  not  know  well ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  pursue  him  to  Paris, 
without  drawing  a  trigger." 

"  Grenoble  and  Lyons  are  faithful  cities,  and  will  oppose  to  him  an 
impassable  barrier." 

"  Grenoble  will  open  her  gates  to  him  with  enthusiasm — all  Lyons  will 
hasten  to  welcome  him.  Believe  me,  we  are  as  well  informed  as  you  r  and 
our  police  is  as  good  as  your  own.  Would  you  like  a  proof  of  it  ?  well, 
you  wished  to  conceal  your  journey  from  me  ;  and  yet  1  knew  of  your 
arrival  half  an  hour  after  you  had  passed  the  b.irrier.  You  gave  yovir 
direction  to  no  one  but  your  postilion,  yet  I  have  your  address,  and  in  prool 
I  am  here  the  very  instant  you  are  going  to  sit  at  table.  Ring,  then, 
if  you  please,  for  a  second  knife,  fork,  and  plate,  and  we  will  dine  together." 

"Indeed  I"  replied  Villefort,  looking  at  his  father  with  astonishment. 
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•*True,*  said  Noirtier,  looking  carelessly  around  him,  "  true,  if  this  in- 
dividual were  not  warned  as  he  is  ;"  and  he  added  with  a  smile, ''  he  will 
consequently  change  looks  and  costume.''  At  these  words  he  rose,  and 
put  on  his  frock-coat  and  cravat,  went  towards  a  table  on  which  lay  all 
the  requisites  of  the  toilette  for  his  son,  lathered  his  face,  took  a  razor,  and, 
with  a  firm  hand,  cut  off  the  whiskers  that  might  have  compromised  him 
and  gave  the  police  so  decided  a  trace.  Villefort  watched  him  with  alarm, 
not  divested  of  admiration. 

His  whiskers  cut  off,  Noirtier  gave  another  turn  to  /lis  hair ;  took,  in- 
stead of  his  black  cravat,  a  coloured  neckerchief  which  lay  at  the  top  of  an 
open  portmanteau ;  put  on,  in  lieu  of  his  blue  and  high-buttoned  frock- 
coat,  a  coat  of  Villefort's,  of  dark  brown,  and  sloped  away  in  front ;  tried 
on  before  the  glass  a  narrow-brimmed  hat  of  his  son's,  which  appeared  to 
fit  him  perfecdy,  and,  leaving  his  cane  in  the  corner  where  he  had  de- 
posited it,  he  made  to  whistle  in  his  powerful  hand  a  small  bamboo  switch, 
which  the  dandy  deputy  used  when  he  walked,  and  which  aided  in  giving 
him  that  easy  swagger  which  was  one  of  his  principal  characteristics. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  turning  towards  his  wondering  son,  when  this  disguise 
was  completed,  "  well,  do  you  think  your  police  will  recognise  me  now  ?* 

"  No,  father,"  stammered  Villefort ;  "  at  least,  I  hope  not." 

**  And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  Noirtier,  "  I  rely  on  your  prudence 
to  remove  all  the  things  which  I  leave  in  your  care." 

"  Oh,  rely  on  me,"  said  Villefort. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  and  now  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  that  you  have  really 
saved  my  life ;  but  be  assured  I  will  return  the  obligation  to  you  here- 
after."   Villefort  shook  his  head 

"  You  are  not  convinced  yet  ?" "  I  hope,  at  least,  that  you  may  be  mis* 

taken." 

"  Shall  you  see  the  king  again  ?" "  Perhaps." 

**  Would  you  pass  in  his  eyes  for  a  prophet  .^' "  Prophets  of  evil  are 

not  in  favour  at  the  court,  father." 

"True,  but  some  day  they  do  them  justice ;  and  supposing  a  second 
restoration,  you  would  then  pass  for  a  great  man." 
,    "Well,  what  should  I  say  to  the  king?" 

"  Say  this  to  him  : — *  Sire,  you  are  deceived  as  to  the  feeling  in  France, 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  towns,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  army  ;  he  whom 
in  Paris  you  call  the  ogre  of  Corsica,  who  at  Nevers  i?  styled  the  usurper, 
is  already  saluted  as  Bonaparte  at  Lyons,  and  emperor  at  Grenoble.  You 
think  he  is  tracked,  pursued,  captured  ;  he  is  advancing  as  rapidly  as  his 
own  eagles.  The  soldiers  you  believe  dying  with  hunger,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  ready  to  desert,  increase  like  atoms  of  snow  about  the  rolling  ball 
which  hastens  onward.  Sire,  go,  leave  France  to  its  real  master,  to  him 
who  did  not  buy,  but  acquired  it ;  go,  sire,  not  that  you  incur  any  risk,  for 
your  adversary  is  powerful  enough  to  show  you  mercy,  but  because  it 
would  be  humiliating  for  a  grandson  of  Saint  Louis  to  owe  his  life  to  the 
man  of  Areola,.  Marengo,  Austerlitz.'  Tell  him  this,  Gerard  ;  or,  rather, 
tell  him  nothing.  Keep  your  journey  a  secret ;  do  not  boast  of  what  you 
have  come  to  Paris  to  do,  or  have  done ;  return  with  all  speed ;  enter 
Marseilles  at  night,  and  your  house  by  the  back-door,  and  there  remain, 
quiet,  submissive,  secret,  and,  above  all,  inoffensive  ;  for  this  time,  I  swear 
to  you,  we  shall  act  like  powerful  men  who  know  their  enemies.  Go,  my 
son—  go,  my  dear  Gerard,  and  by  your  obedience  to  my  paternal  orders, 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  friendlv  counsels,  we  will  keep  you  in  your  place. 
This  will  be,"  added  Noirtier,  with  a  smile,  "  o^e  ?cveauft  b^  vi\v\c\v  ^v>\ 
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may  a  second  time  save  me,  if  the  political  balance  should  one  day  place 
you  high  and  me  low.  Adieu,  my  dear  Gerard,  and  at  your  next  journey 
alight  at  my  door."  Noirtier  left  the  room  irfaen  he  had  finished,  with  the 
•ame  calmness  that  had  characteriied  him  during  the  whole  of  this  re- 
markable and  trying  conversation.  VilleFcrt,  pale  and  agitated,  ran  to  the 
window,  put  aside  the  curtain,  and  saw  him  pass,  cool  and  collected,  by 
two  or  three  ill-loojcing  men  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  who  were  there, 
perhaps,  to  arrest  a  man  with  black  whiskers,  and  a  blue  frock-coat,  and 
bat  with  broad  brim. 

Villeforc  stood  watching,  breathless,  until  his  father  had  disappeared  at 
the  Rue  Bussy.  Then  he  turned  to  the  various  articles  he  had  left  behind 
him,  put  at  the  bnttom  of  his  portmanteau  his  black  cravat  and  blue  frock- 
coat,  threw  the  hat  into  a  dark  closet,  broke  the  cane  into  small  bits  and 
flung  it  in  the  fire,  put  on  his  travelling-cap,  and  calling  his  valet,  checked 
with  a  look  the  thousand  questions  be  was  ready  to  ask,  paid  his  biR, 
sprang  into  his  carriage,  which  was  ready,  learned  at  Lyons  that  Bona- 
parte had  entered  Grenoble,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  pre- 
vailed along  the  road,  at  length  reached  Marseilles,  a  prey  to  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  with  ambition  and  its  ftrst 
successes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  HUNDRED  DAYS. 

M.  NoiRTiER  was  a  true  prophet,  and  things  progressed  rapidly,  as  he 
had  predicted.  Every  one  knows  the  history  of  the  famous  return  from 
Elba,  a  reuirn  wluch,  without  example  in  the  past,  will  prob.ibly  r 
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parte  accused  him  of  "  moderation  " — but  sufficiently  influential  to  maxe 
X  demand  in  favour  or  Oant^s. 

Vfllefort  retained  his  place,  but  his  marriage  was  put  off  until  a  more 
&vourable  opportunity.  If  the  emperor  remained  on  the  throne,  Gerard 
required  a  different  aJliance  to  aid  his  career  ;  if  Louis  XVI 11.  returned, 
the  influence  of  M,  Saint-M^ran  and  himself  became  double,  and  the 
marriage  roust  be  still  more  suitable.  The  deputy-procureur  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  magistrate  of  Marseilles,  when  one  moniing  his  door  opened, 
and  M.  Moirel  was  announced. 

Any  one  else  would  have  hastened  to  receive  him  ;  but  ViUefort  was  a 
man  of  ability,  and  he  knew  this  would  be  a  agn  of  weakness.  He  made 
Moirel  wait  in  the  ante-chamber,  although  he  bad  no  one  with  him,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  king's  procureur  always  makes  every  one  wait ;  and 
alter  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  reading  the  papers,  he  ordered  M. 
Horrel  to  be  admitted 

Morrel  expected  ViUefort  would  be  dejected  ;  he  found  him,  as  he  had 
found  him  six  weeks  before,  calm,  firm,  and  full  of  that  glacial  politeness, 
that  most  insurmountable  barrier  which  separates  the  well-bred  and  the 
vulgar  man. 

He  had  penetrated  into  Villefort's  cabinet,  convinced  the  magistrate 
would  tremble  at  the  sight  of  him  :  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  cold  shudder 
aU  over  him  when  he  beheld  ViUefort  seated,  his  elbow  on  his  desit,  and 
his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.  He  slopped  at  the  door  ;  VtUefort  gazed  at 
him  as  if  he  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  him  ;  then,  after  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  the  honest  shipowner  turned  his  hat  in  his  hands. 

"  M.  Morrel,  I  believe  r  said  ViUefort. "  Yes,  sir." 

"  Come  nearer,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  a  patronising  wave  of  the  hand 

and  tell  me  to  what  circumstance  1  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit." 

"Do  you  not  guess,  monsieur ?"  asked  Morrel. 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  liut  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way  1  shall  be  delighted." 

"  Everything  depends  on  you." "  Explain  yourself,  pray." 

"  Monsieur,  said  Morrel,  recovering  his  assurance  as  he  proceeded, 
"  do  you  recollect  that  a  few  days  before  the  landing  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  I  came  to  intercede  for  a  young  man,  the  mate  of  my  ship,  who 
was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  correspondence  with  the  isle  of  Elba  ; 
and  what  was  the  other  day  a  crime  is  to-day  a  title  to  favour.  You  then 
served  Louis  XVIII.,  and  you  did  not  show  any  favour — it  was  your  duty ; 
to-day  you  serve  Napoleon,  and  you  ought  to  protect  him~it  is  equally 
your  duty  ;   I  come,  therefore,  to  ask  what  has  become  of  him  V 

ViUefort  made  a  violent  effort  "What  is  his  name?"  said  he  ;  "tell 
me  his  name  i" 

"  Edmond  Dantis.' 

ViUefort  would,  evidently  have  rather  stood  opposite  the  muzzle  of  a 

Eistol  at  five-and- twenty  paces  than  have  heard  this  name  pronounced  ; 
Lit  he  betrayed  no  emolion. 

"  D amis, "^repeated  he, "  Edmond  Dantts." "  Yes,  monsieur."  ViUe- 
fort opened  a  large  register,  then  went  to  a  table,  from  the  table  turned  to 
his  registers,  and  then,  turning  to  Morrel : 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  mistaken,  monsieur  ?"  said  he,  in  the 
most  natural  tone  in  the  world. 

Had  Monel  been  a  more  quick-sighted  man,  or  better  versed  in  these 
matters,  he  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  king's  procureur  answering 
him  on  such  a  subject,  instead  of  referring  him  to  t!ne  gOTwrvtw*  <A  ■Oct 
fcison  or  the  prefect  of  the  depaitment.    But  Monel,  {lua^^tntAc^  v^Xaft 
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expectations  of  exciting  fear,  saw  only  in  its  place  condescension.     Ville- 
fort  had  calculated  rightly. 

"  No,"  said  Morrel,  "  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  known  him  ten  years, 
and  the  last  four  he  has  been  in  my  service.  Do  not  you  recollect,  1  came 
about  six  weeks  ago  to  beseech  your  clemency,  as  I  come  to-day  to  be- 
seech your  justice — you  received  me  very  coldly.  Oh,  the  royalists  were 
very  severe  with  the  Bonapartists  in  those  days," 

"  Monsieur,"returnedVillefort,"Iwasihenaroyalist, because  I  believed 
the  Bourbons  not  only  the  heirs  lo  the  throne  but  the  chosen  of  the  nation. 
The  miraculous  return  of  Napoleon  has  conquered  me  ;  the  legitimate 
monarch  is  he  who  is  loved  by  his  people." 

"  That's  right  !"  cried  Morrel.  "  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  and  I 
augur  well  for  Edmond  from  it." 

■'  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Villefort,  turning  over  the  leaves  Ot  a  register  ; 
"  1  have  it — a  sailor,  who  was  about  to  marry  a  young  Catalan  girL  I 
recollert  now,  it  was  a  very  serious  charge." "  How  soT' 

"You  know  that  when  he  left  here  he  was  taken  lo  the  Pjlaisde  Justice.'' 
"  Well  r 

"  I  made  my  report  to  the  authorities  at  Paris,  and  a  week  after,  he  was 
carried  off." 

"  Carried  olT !"  said  Morrel.     "  \\1uLt  can  they  have  done  with  him  T 

"Oh,  he  has  been  taken  to  Fenesttelles,  to  Pignerol,  or  to  the  lies 
Sainte- Marguerite.  Some  fine  morning  he  will  return  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  your  vessel." 

"  Come  when  he  will,  it  shall  be  kept  for  him.  But  how  is  it  he  is  not 
already  returned  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  first  care  of  government  should  be 
to  set  at  liberty  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  adherence  to  it." 

■.  M.  MorrL'l,"  replied  ViHefort.     "Theordei     ' 
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^  Sit  down  there,"  said  Villefort,  giving  up  his  place  to  Morrd,  and  write 
what  I  dictate." **  Will  you  be  so  good  ?" 

"  Certainly.     But  lose  no  time  ;  we  have  lost  too  much  already.** 

^  That  is  true,  On]y  think  that  perhaps  this  poor  young  man  is  pining 
in  captivity."  Villefort  shuddered  at  this  picture ;  but  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  recede,  Dant^s  must  be  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  Villefort^s 
ambition. 

Villefort  dictated  a  petition,  in  which,  from  an  excellent  intention,  no 
doubt,  Dant^s*  services  were  exaggerated,  and  he  was  made  out  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  Napoleon's  return.  It  was  evident  that  at  the  sight 
of  this  document  the  minister  would  instantly  release  him.  The  petition 
finished,  Villefort  read  it  aloud. 

•*  That  will  do,"  said  he  ;  **  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  Will  the  petition  go  soon  T "  To-day." 

"  Countersigned  by  you  .^" **  The  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  cer- 
tify the  truth  of  the  contents  of  your  petition."  And,  sitting  down,  Ville- 
fort wrote  the  certificate  at  the  bottom. 

*•  What  more  is  to  be  done  ?" '*  I  will  answer  for  everything."    This 

assurance  charmed  Morrel,  who  took  leave  of  Villefort,  and  hastened  to 
announce  to  old  Dant^s  that  he  would  soon  see  his  son. 

As  for  Villefort,  instead  of  sending  to  Paris,  he  carefully  preserved  the 
petition  that  so  fearfully  compromised  Dant6s,  in  the  hopes  of  an  event 
that  seemed  not  unlikely, — that  is,  a  second  restoration,  Dant^s  remained 
a  prisoner,  and  heard  not  the  noise  of  the  fall  of  Louis  XVUl.'s  throne. 

Twice  during  the  Hundred  Days  bad  Morrel  renewed  his  demand,  and 
twice  had  Villefort  soothed  him  with  promises.  At  last  there  was  Waterloo, 
and  Morrel  came  no  more  :  he  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power,  and 
any  fresh  attempt  would  only  compromise  himself  uselessly. 

Louis  XVIII.  remounted  the  throne,  Villefort  demanded  and  obtained 
the  situation  of  king's  procureur  at  T^^ulouse,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards 
married  Ren^e. 

Danglars  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  wretched  fate  that  over- 
whelmed Dant^s,  and,  like  all  men  of  small  abilities,  he  termed  this  a 
decree  of  Providence,  But  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  Danglars' 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  feared  at  every  instant  to  behold  Dant^s  eager 
for  vengeance  :  he  therefore  informed  AI.  Morrel  of  his  wish  to  quit  the 
sea,  and  obtained  a  recommendation  from  him  to  a  Spanish  merchant, 
into  whose  service  he  entered  at  the  end  of  March,  that  is,  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  Napoleon's  return.  He  then  left  for  Madrid,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of. 

Fernand  understood  nothing  except  that  Dant^s  was  absent.  What  had 
become  of  him  he  cared  not  to  inquire.  Only,  during  the  respite  the  absence 
of  his  rival  afforded  him,  he  reflected,  partly  on  the  means  of  deceiving 
Merc^d^s  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence,  partly  on  plans  of  emigration  and 
abduction,  as  from  time  to  time  he  sat  sad  and  motionless  on  the  summit 
of  Cape  Pharo,  at  the  spot  from  whence  Marseilles  and  the  village  des 
Catalans  are  visible,  watching  for  the  apparition  of  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  who  was  for  him  also  the  messenger  of  vengeance.  Femand's  mind 
was  made  up  :  he  would  shoot  Dant^s,  and  then  kill  himself.  But  Fer- 
nand was  mistaken  ;  a  man  of  his  disposition  never  kills  himself,  for  he 
constantly  hopes. 

During  this  time  the  empire  made  a  last  appeal,  and  every  man  in 
France  capable  of  bearing  arms  rushed  to  obey  the  summons  of  their 
emperor.     Fernand  departed  with  the  rest,  bearing  with  hita  tb«  \.vuo\ft 
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thought  that  perhaps  hU  rival  was  behind  him,  and  would  many  Merctifrs, 
Had  Fernand  really  meant  to  kill  himself,  he  would  have  done  so  when 
he  parted  from  Merc^d^  His  devotion,  and  the  compassion  he  showed 
for  her  misfortunes,  produced  the  effect  they  always  produce  on  noble 
minds — MercM^s  had  always  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Femand,  and  this 
was  now  strengthened  by  gratitude. 

"  My  brother,"  said  she,  as  she  placed  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders, 
"be  careful  of  yourself,  for  if  you  are  killed,  I  shall  be  alone  in  the 
world,"  These  words  infused  a  ray  of  hope  into  Femand's  heart  Should 
Dant^s  not  return,  Merc^d^s  might  one  day  be  his.  Merc&l^  was  left 
alone  to  gare  on  this  vast  plain  that  had  never  seemed  so  bairen,  and  the 
sea  that  had  never  seemed  so  vasL 

Sometimes  she  stood  mute  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  gaiing  towards 
Marseilles  ;  at  other  times  gazing-  on  the  sea,  and  debating  as  to  whether 
k  were  not  better  to  cast  herself  into  the  abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  thus  end 
her  woes.  It  was  not  want  of  courage  that  prevented  her  putting  this 
resolution  into  execution  ;  but  her  religious  feelings  came  to  her  aid  and 
saved  her.  Caderousse  was,  like  Fernand,  enrolled  in  the  army,  but,  being 
married  and  eight  years  older,  he  was  merely  sent  to  the  frontier.  Old 
Dantis,  who  was  only  sustained  by  hope,  lost  all  hope  at  Napoleon's 
downfall.  Five  months  after  he  had  been  separated  from  his  son,  and 
almost  at  the  very  hour  at  which  he  was  arrested,  he  breathed  his  last  in 
Merc^d^s'  arms.  M.  Morret  paid  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  and  a  few 
small  debts  the  poor  old  man  had  contracted. 

There  was  more  than  t>enevolence  in  this  action  ;  there  was  courage  ; 
for  to  assist,  even  on  his  death-bed,  the  fatter  of  so  dangerous  a  Bona- 
partist  as  Dant^s,  was  stigmatised  as  a  crime. 
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*'  Let  us  first  send  for  two  soldiers,"  said  the  governor.  "  The  prisoners 
sometimes,  through  mere  uneasiness  of  life,  and  in  order  to  be  sentenced 
to  death,  commit  acts  of  useless  violence,  and  you  might  fall  a  victim.'' 

*^  Take  all  needful  precautions,''  replied  the  inspector. 

Two  soldiers  were  accordingly  sent  for,  and  the  inspector  descended  a 
stair  so  foul,  so  humid,  so  dark,  that  the  very  sight  affected  the  eye,  the 
smelly  and  the  respiration. 

'*  Oh  r  cried  the  inspector,  "  who  can  live  here  ?" 

**  A  most  dangerous  conspirator,  a  man  we  arc  ordered  to  keep  the 
most  strict  watch  over,  as  he  is  daring  and  resolute.^' 

"  He  is  alone  " "  Certainly." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  there  T* "  Nearly  a  year." 

"  Was  he  placed  here  when  he  first  arrived  ?" "  No,  not  until  h^ 

attempted  to  kill  the  turnkey." 

"  To  kill  the  turnkey  T "  Yes,  the  very  one  who  is  lighting  us.    Is  it 

not  true,  Antoine  ?"  asked  the  governor. 

"  True  enough :  he  wanted  to  kill  me  !"  replied  the  turnkey. 

"He  must  be  mad,"  said  the  inspector. 

**  He  is  worse  than  that, — he  is  a  devil !"  returned  the  turnkey. 

''^hall  I  complain  of  him  ?"  demanded  the  inspector. 

''  Oh,  no ;  it  is  useless.  Besides  he  is  almost  mad  now,  and  in  another 
year  he  will  be  quite  so." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him,— he  will  suffer  less,"  said  the  inspector. 
He  was,  as  this  remark  shows,  a  man  full  of  philanthropy,  and  in  every 
way  fit  for  his  office. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  the  governor ;  "  and  this  remark  proves 
that  you  have  deeply  considered  the  subject.  Now  we  have  in  a  dungeon 
about  twenty  feet  distant,  and  to  which  you  descend  by  another  stair  an 
abb^,  ancient  leader  of  a  party  in  Italy,  who  has  been  here  since  181 1,  and 
in  181 3  he  went  mad,  and  the  change  is  astonishing.  lie  used  to  weep, 
he  now  laughs ;  he  grew  thin,  he  now  grows  fat.  You  had  better  see  him, 
for  his  madness  is  amusing." 

"  I  will  see  them  both,"  returned  the  inspector  ;  "  I  must  conscientiously 
perform  my  duty."  This  was  the  inspector's  first  visit ;  he  wished  to 
display  his  authority. 

**  Let  us  visit  this  one  first,"  added  he. 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  governor  ;  and  he  signed  to  the  turnkey  to 
open  the  door.  At  the  sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  hinges,  Dant6s,  who  was  crouched  in  a  comer  of  the 
dungeon  raised  his  head.  At  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  lighted  by  two  turn- 
keys, accompanied  by  two  soldiers,  and  to  whom  the  governor  spoke  bare- 
headed, Dant^s,  who  guessed  the  truth,  and  that  the  moment  to  address 
himself  to  the  superior  authorities  was  come,  sprang  forward  with  clasped 
hands. 

The  soldiers  presented  their  bayonets,  for  they  thought  he  was  about  to 
attack  the  inspector,  and  the  latter  recoiled  two  or  three  steps.  Dant^s 
saw  he  was  represented  as  a  dangerous  prisoner.  Then,  infusing  all  the 
humility  he  possessed  into  his  eyes  and  voice,  he  addressed  the  inspector, 
and  sought  to  inspire  him  with  pity. 

The  inspector  listened  attentively ;  then,  turning  to  the  governor, 
observed,  "  He  will  become  religious — he  is  already  more  gende  ;  he  is 
afraid,  and  retreated  before  the  bayonets — madmen  are  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing ;  I  made  some  curious  obser\'ations  on  this  at  Charenton,"  Then, 
turning  to  the  prisoner,  "  What  do  you  demand  ? '  said  hc% 
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"What  crime  I  have  committed— to  be  tried  ;  and  if  I  am  guilty,  may 
be  shot ;  if  innocent,  I  mav  be  set  at  liberty." 
"  Are  you  wcU  fed  ?"  said  the  inspector. 

"  I  believe  so — I  know  not,  but  that  matters  little  ;  what  matters  reall];, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  every  one,  is,  that  an  innocent  man  should  lai^uish 
in  prison,  the  victim  of  an  infamous  denunciation." 

"  You  are  very  bumble  to-day,"  remarked  the  governor  ;  "  you  are  not 
so  always  ;  the  other  day,  for  instance,  when  you  tried  to  kill  the  turnkey," 
"  It  is  true,  sir,  and  I  beg  his  pardon  ;  for  he  has  always  been  very  good 
to  me  :  but  I  was  mad." 

"  And  you  are  not  so  any  longer  ?'' 

"  No  !  captivity  has  subdued  me — I  have  been  here  so  long." 
"  So  loi^  ? — when  were  you  arrested,  then  V  asked  the  inspector, 
"The  i8ih  of  February,  1815,  at  half-nast  two  in  the  afternoon." 
"To-day  is  the  30th  of  June,  1816  :  why,  it  is  but  seventeen  months." 
"  Only  seventeen  months !"  replied  Dant&s.    "  Oh,  you  do  not  know 
what  is  seventeen   months  in  prison   1— seventeen  ages  rather,  especially 
to  a  man  who,  like  me,  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition — to  a 
man  who,  like  me,  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  woman  he  adored,  who 
saw  an  honourable  career  open  before  him,  and  who  loses  all  in  an  instant 
—who  sees  his  prospects  destroyed,  and   is  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his 
affianced  wife,  and  whether  his  aged  father  be  still  living  I     Seventeen 
months  captivity  to  a  sailor  accustomed  to  the  boundless  ocean,  is    a 
worse  punishment  then  human  crime  ever  merited.     Have  pity  on  me. 
then,  and  ask  for  me,  not  indulgence,  but  a  trial — let  me  know  my  crime 
and  my  sentence,  for  incertitude  is  worse  than  all." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  inspector  ;  then,  turning  to  the  governor,  "  On 
word,  the  poor  devil  touches  me.     Vou  must  show  me  the  proofs 
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«  What  IS  his  folly  T 

"He  fancies  he  possesses  an  immense  treasure.  The  first  year  he 
offered  government  a  million  of  francs  (^40,000)  for  his  release;  the 
second,  two  ;  the  third,  three  ;  and  so  on  progressively.  He  is  now  in  his 
fifth  year  of  captivity ;  he  will  ask  to  speaJc  to  you  in  private,  and  offer  you 
five  millions." 

"  How  curious  ! — what  is  his  name  T "  L'Abb^  Faria." 

"  No.  27,"  said  the  inspector. 

**  It  is  here ;  unlock  the  door,  Antoine.**  The  turnkey  obeyed,  and  the 
inspector  gazed  curiously  into  the  chamber  of  the  mad  abbi. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cell,  in  a  circle  traced  with  a  fragment  of  plaster 
detached  from  the  wall,  sat  a  man  whose  tattered  garments  scarcely  covered 
him.  He  was  drawing  in  this  circle  geometrical  Unes,  and  seemed  as  much 
absorbed  in  his  problem  as  Archimedes  when  the  soldier  of  Marcellus 
slew  him. 

He  did  not  move  at  the  sound  of  the  door,  and  continued  his  problem 
until  the  flash  of  the  torches  lighted  up  with  an  unwonted  glare  the  sombre 
walls  of  his  cell ;  then,  raising  his  head,  he  perceived  with  astonishment 
the  number  of  persons  in  his  cell.  He  hastily  seized  the  coverlid  of  his 
bed,  and  wrapped  it  round  him. 

"  What  do  you  demand  ?'  said  ihe  inspector. 

"  I,  monsieur !"  replied  the  abb^,  with  an  air  of  surprise — "  I  demand 
nothing." 

'*  You  do  not  understand,**  continued  the  inspector ;  "  I  am  sent  here  by 
government  to  visit  the  prisoners,  and  hear  the  requests  of  the  prisoners." 

"  Oh,  that  is  different, '  cried  the  abb^  ;  "  and  we  shall  understand  each 
other,  I  hope." 

"  There  now,"  whispered  the  governor,  "  it  is  just  as  I  told  you." 

**  Monsieur,"  continued  the  prisoner,  "  I  am  the  Abb^  Faria,  bom  at 
Rome.  I  was  for  twenty  years  Cardinal  Spada's  secretary  ;  I  was  arrested, 
why  I  know  not,  in  181 1  ;  since  then  I  have  demanded  my  liberty  from 
the  Italian  and  French  government" 

**  Why  from  the  French  government  ?" 

'^  Because  I  was  arrested  at  Piombino  ;  and  I  presume  that,  like  Milan 
and  Florence,  Piombino  has  become  the  capital  of  some  French  depart- 
ment." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  inspector, "  you  have  not  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Italy." 

"  They  date  from  the  day  on  which  I  was  arrested,"  returned  the  Abb^ 
Faria ;  **  and  as  the  emperor  had  created  the  kingdom  of  Rome  for  his 
infant  son,  I  presume  that  he  has  realised  the  dream  of  Machiavel  and 
Cawar  Borgia,  which  was  to  make  Italy  one  vast  kingdom." 

"  Monsieur,"  returned  the  inspector,  **  Providence  has  changed  this 
gigantic  plan  you  advocate  so  warmly." 

"  It  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  Italy  happy  and  independent." 

"  Very  possibly  ;  only  I  am  not  come  to  discuss  politics,  but  to  inquire 
if  you  have  anything  to  ask  or  to  complain  of." 

"  The  food  is  the  same  as  in  other  prisons, — thpt  is,  very  bad ;  the 
lodging  is  very  unwholesome,  but,  on  the  whole,  passable  for  a  dungeon  ; 
but  it  is  not  that  which  I  speak  of,  but  a  secret  I  have  to  reveal  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

"  We  are  coming  to  the  point."  whispered  the  governor. 

"  It  is  for  that  reason  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  continued  the  abbtf, 
*  although  you  have  disturbed  me  in  a  most  important  calcxxUXvixv^^ViSriBix 
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if  it  succeeded,  would  possibly  change  Newton's  syslem.  Could  you  allow 
me  a  few  words  in  private  ?■" 

"  What  did  1  tell  you  ?"  said  the  governor. 

"  You  knew  him,"  relumed  the  inspector. 

"  What  you  ask  is  impossible,  monsieur,"  continued  he,  addressing  Faria. 

'■  But,"  said  the  abb^,  "  I  would  speak  to  you  of  a  large  sum,  amounting 
to  live  millions." 

"  The  very  sum  you  named,"  whispered,  in  his  turn,  the  inspector. 

"  However,"  continued  Faria,  perceiving  the  inspector  was  about  lo  de- 
p.irl,  '■  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  we  should  be  alone ;  monsieur  the 
governor  can  be  present." 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  the  govetnor,  "  I  know  beforehand  what  you  are 
about  to  say  ;  it  concerns  your  treasures,  does  it  not?"  Faria  fixed  his 
eyes  on  him  with  an  expression  that  would  have  convinced  any  one  else  of 
his  sanity. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  he  ;  "  of  what  else  should  I  speak  ?" 

"  Monsieur  l' In  specie  ur,"  continued  the  governor,  "  I  can  tell  you  the 
story  as  well,  for  it  lias  been  dinned  in  my  ears  for  the  last  four  or  five  years." 

"  That  proves,"  returned  the  abbi!,  "  that  you  are  like  the  idols  of  Hoiy 
Writ,  who  have  ears  and  hear  not" 

"The  government  does  not  want  your  treasures,"  replied  the  inspector  ; 
"  keep  them  until  you  ate  liberated."  The  abbti's  eyes  glistened ;  he  seized 
the  inspector's  hand. 

"  But  what  if  I  am  not  liberated."  cried  he,  "  and  am  detained  here  until 
mjr  death  ?  Had  not  government  belter  profit  by  it  ?  I  will  offer  six 
millions,  and  I  will  content  myself  with  ihe  rest." 

"  On  my  word,"  said  the  inspector,  in  a  low  tone,  "  had  I  not  been  told 
beforehand  this  man  was  mad,  I  should  believe  what  he  says." 

"  '  >t  mad  I"  replied  Faria,  with  that  acuteness  of  hearine  peculiar 
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"  He  has  been  wealthy  once,  perhaps  ?*'  said  the  inspector. 

"  Or  dreamed  he  was,  and  awoke  mad." 

"  After  all,"  said  the  inspector,  "  if  he  had  been  rich,  he  would  not  have 
been  here."  Thus  finished  the  adventure  of  the  Abb^  Faria.  He  remained 
in  his  celly  and  this  visit  only  increased  the  belief  of  his  insanity. 

Caligula  or  Nero,  those  treasure-seekers,  those  desirers  of  the  impossible, 
would  have  accorded  to  the  poor  wretch,  in  exchange  for  his  wealth,  the 
liberty  and  the  air  he  so  earnestly  prayed  for.  But  the  kings  of  modem 
ages,  retained  within  the  limits  of  probability,  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  desire.  They  fear  the  ear  that  hears  their  orders,  and  the  eye  that 
scrutinises  their  actions.  Formerly  they  believed  themselves  sprung  from 
Jupiter,  and  shielded  by  their  birth ;  but,  now-a-days,  they  are  not  inviolable. 

It  has  always  been  against  the  policy  of  despotic  governments  to  suffer 
the  victims  of  their  policy  to  reappear.  As  the  Inquisition  rarely  suffered  its 
victims  to  be  seen  with  their  limbs  distorted  and  their  flesh  lacerated  by 
torture,  so  madness  is  always  concealed  in  its  cell,  from  whence,  should  it 
depart,  it  is  conveyed  to  some  gloomy  hospital,  where  the  doctor  recog- 
nises neither  man  nor  mind  in  the  mutilated  being  the  gaoler  delivers  to 
him.  The  very  madness  of  the  Abb^  Faria,  gone  mad  in  prison,  con- 
demned him  to  perpetual  captivity. 

The  inspector  kept  his  word  with  Dant^s  :  he  examined  the  register,  and 
found  the  following  note  concerning  him  ; — 

i  Violent   Bonapartist ;   took  an  active  part  in  the 
Edmond  DANTiS.  <      return  from  Elba. 

(  The  greatest  watchfulness  and  care  to  be  exercised. 

This  note  was  in  a  different  hand  from  the  rest,  which  proved  it  had  been 
added  since  his  confinement.  The  inspector  could  not  contend  against 
this  accusation  ;  he  simply  wTOte, — "  Nothing  to  be  done." 

This  visit  had  infused  new  vigour  into  Dant^s ;  he  had,  till  then,  for- 
gotten the  date  ;  but  now,  with  a  fragment  of  plaster,  he  wrote  the  date, 
30th  July,  1816  ;  and  made  a  mark  every  day,  in  order  not  to  lose  h?s 
reckoning  again.  Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  then  months,—  Dant^s 
still  waited  ;  he  at  first  expected  to  be  freed  in  a  fortnight.  This  fortnight 
expired  ;  he  reflected  the  inspector  would  do  nothing  until  his  return  to 
Paris  ;  and  that  he  would  not  reach  there  until  his  circuit  was  finished  ; 
he  therefore  fixed  three  months  :  three  months  passed  away,  then  six  more. 
During  these  ten  months  no  favourable  change  had  taken  place  ;  and 
Dant^s  began  to  fancy  the  inspector's  visit  was  but  a  dream,  an  illusion  of 
the  brain. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  the  governor  was  changed  ;  he  had  obtained 
the  government  of  Ham.  He  took  with  him  several  of  his  subordinates, 
and  amongst  them  Dantds'  gaoler.  A  fresh  governor  arrived  :  it  would 
have  been  too  tedious  to  acquire  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  he  learned 
their  numbers  instead.  This  horrible  place  consisted  of  fifty  chambers  ; 
their  inhabitants  were  designated  by  the  number  of  their  chamber ;  and 
the  unhappy  young  man  was  no  longer  called  Edmond  Dant^s, — he  was 
now  number  34. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

NUMBER   34.  AND  NUMBER   27. 


DantIs  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  misfortune  that  prisoners,  for- 
gotten in  their  dungeon,  suffer.    He  commenced  with  gme,  a.  xvwyc^ 
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among  the  stones.     Edmond  recoiled  from  the  wall,  walked  up  and  down 

his  ceU  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  replaced  his  ear  against  the  wall 

There  could  be  no  doubt  something  was  passing  on  the  other  side  ;  the 
prisoner  had  discovered  the  danger,  and  had  substituted  the  lever  for  the 

Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  Edmond  determined  to  assist  the  inde- 
fatigable labourer.  He  began  by  moving  his  bed,  and  sought  with  his 
eyes  for  anything  with  which  he  could  pierce  the  wall,  penetrate  the 
cement,  and  displace  a  stone. 

He  saw  nothing,  he  had  no  knife  or  sharp  instrument,  the  grating  of  hi  j 
window  alone  was  of  iron,  and  he  had  too  often  assured  himself  of  its 
solidity.  All  his  furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  pail,  and 
a  jug.  The  bed  had  iron  clamps,  but  they  were  screwed  to  the  wood,  and 
it  would  have  required  a  screw-driver  to  take  them  off.  The  table  and 
chair  had  nothing,  the  pail  had  had  a  handle,  but  that  had  been  removed. 

Dantfes  had  but  one  resource,  which  was  to  break  the  jug,  and  with  one 
of  the  sharp  fragments  attack  the  wall.  He  let  the  jug  fall  on  the  floor, 
and  it  broke  in  pieces. 

Dant^s  concealed  two  or  three  of  the  sharpest  fragments  in  his  bed, 
leaving  the  rest  on  the  floor.  The  breaking  of  his  jug  was  too  natural  an 
accident  to  excite  suspicion.  Edmond  had  all  the  night  to  work  in,  but 
in  the  darkness  he  could  not  do  much,  and  he  soon  felt  his  instrument 
was  blunted  against  something  hard ;  be  pushed  back  his  bed,  and  awaited 
the  day. 

All  night  he  heard  the  subterranean  workman,  who  continued  to  mine 
his  way.  The  day  came,  the  gaoler  entered.  Dant^s  told  him  the  jug 
had  fallen  from  his  hands  in  drinking,  and  the  gaoler  went  gnimblingly 
to  fetch  anothi;r,  without  giving  himself  tlic  trouble 
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pan  contained  the  soup  of  a  second  prisoner  ;  for  Dant^s  had  remarked 
that  it  was  either  quite  full,  or  half  empty,  according  as  the  turnkey  gave 
it  to  himself  or  his  companion  first. 

The  handle  of  this  saucepan  was.  of  iron  ;  Dantes  would  have  given 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  gaoler  poured  the  contents  of  ihis  saucepan  into  Dantes*  plate,  who, 
after  eating  his  soup  with  a  wooden  spoon,  washed  the  plate,  which  thus 
served  for  every  day.  In  the  evening  Dantes  placed  his  plate  on  the 
ground  near  the  door;  the  gaoler,  as  he  eniered.  stepped  on  it  and  broke  it. 

This  time  he  could  not  blame  Dantes.  He  was  wrong  to  leave  it  there, 
but  the  gaoler  was  wrong  not  to  have  looked  before  him. 

The  gaoler,  therefore,  contented  himself  Wwh  grumbling.  Then  he 
looked  about  him  for  something  10  pour  the  soup  into  ;  Dantes'  whole 
furniture  consisted  of  one  plate— there  was  no  aUernative. 

"  Leave  the  saucepan,"  said  Dantes  ;  "you  can  take  it  away  when  you 
bring  me  my  breakfast."  This  advice  was  to  tht;  gaoler's  taste,  as  it  spared 
him  the  necessity  of  ascending,  descending,  and  ascending  again.  He 
left  the  saucepan. 

Dantes  was  beside  himself  with  joy.  He  rapidly  devoured  his  food,  and 
after  waiting  an  hour,  lest  the  gaoler  should  change  his  mind  and  return, 
he  removed  his  bed,  took  the  handle  of  the  saucepan,  inserted  the  point 
between  the  hewn  stone  and  rough  stones  of  the  wall,  and  employed  it  as 
a  lever.  A  slight  oscillation  showed  Dantds  all  went  well.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  the  stone  was  extricated  from  the  wall,  leaving  a  cavity  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Dantds  carefully  collected  the  plaster,  carried  it  into  the  comers  of  his 
cell,  and  covered  it  with  earth.  Then,  wishing  to  make  the  best  use  of 
this  night,  in  which  chance,  or  rather  his  own  stratagem,  had  placed  so 
precious  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  he  continued  to  work  without  ceasing. 
At  ttie  dawn  of  day  he  replaced  the  stone,  pushed  his  bed  against  the  wall, 
and  lay  down.  The  breakfast  consisted  of  a  piece  of  bread  :  the  gaoler 
entered  and  placed  the  bread  on  the  table. 

"  Well,  you  do  not  bring  me  another  plate,"  said  Dantds. 

"  No,"  replied  the  turnkey,  "  you  destroy  everything.  First  you  break 
your  jug,  then  you  make  me  break  your  plate  ;  if  all  the  prisoners  ibllowed 
your  example,  the  government  would  be  ruined.  I  shall  leave  you  the 
saucepan,  and  pour  your  soup  into  that.  So  for  the  future  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  so  destructive  to  your  furniture." 

Dantds  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  clasped  his  hands  beneath  the  cover- 
lid, and  prayed.  He  felt  more  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  thib  piece  of 
iron  than  he  had  ever  felt  for  anything.  He  had,  however,  remarked  that 
the  prisoner  on  the  other  side  had  ceased  to  labour  ;  no  matter,  this  was 
a  greater  reason  for  proceeding — if  his  neighbour  would  not  come  to  him, 
he  would  go  to  him.  All  day  he  toiled  on  untiringly,  and  by  the  evening 
he  had  succeeded  in  extracting  ten  handfuls  of  plaster  and  fragments  of 
stone.  When  the  hour  for  his  gaoler's  visit  arrived,  Dantds  straightened 
the  handle  of  the  saucepan  as  well  as  he  could,  and  placed  it  in  its  accus- 
tomed place.  The  turnkey  poured  his  ration  of  soup  into  it,  together  uith 
the  fish,  for  thrice  a  week  the  prisoners  were  made  to  abstain  from  meat : 
this  would  have  been  a  method  of  reckoning  time,  had  not  Dantds  long 
ceased  to  do  so.  Having  poured  out  the  soup,  the  turnkey  retired.  Dant^ 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  his  neighbour  had  really  ceased  to  wonc.  He 
listened— all  was  silent,  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  three  days.  Dant^ 
sighed  :  it  was  evident  that  his  neighbour  distrusvcd  YiVreu    V\<i^^N^'>«^^ 
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toiled  on  all  the  iiight  without  being  discouraged  ;  but  aher  two  or  three 
houn  be  encountered  an  obstacle.  The  iron  made  no  impression,  but 
met  with  a  smooth  surface  ;  Danlis  touched  it,  and  found  it  was  a  beam. 
This  beam  crossed,  or  rather  blocked  up,  the  hole  Dant^s  had  made  ;  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  dig  above  or  under  it.  The  unhappy  young 
man  had  not  thought  of  this.  "  Oh,  my  Cod  !  my  God  !"  murmured  he, 
"  I  have  so  earnestly  prayed  to  you,  that  I  hoped  my  prayers  had  been 
heard.  After  having  deprived  me  of  my  liberty,  after  having  deprived  me 
of  death,  after  having  recalled  me  to  existence,  my  God !  have  pity  on 
me,  and  do  not  let  me  die  in  despair." 

"  Who  talks  of  God  and  despair  at  the  same  time  ?"  said  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  beneath  [he  earth,  and,  deadened  by  the  distance, 
sounded  hollow  and  sepulchral  in  the  young  man's  ears.  Edmond's  hair 
Stood  on  end,  and  he  rose  on  his  knees. 

"  Ah  I"  said  he,  "  I  hear  a  human  voice."  Edmond  bad  not  heard  any 
one  speak  save  his  gaoler  for  four  or  five  years  ;  and  a  gaoler  is  a  man  to 
a  prisoner — he  is  a  living  door  added  to  his  door  of  oak,  a  barrier  of  flesh 
and  blood  added  to  his  barriers  of  iron. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  cried  Oant^s,  "  speak  again,  though  the 
sound  of  your  voice  terrifies  me," 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  voice. 

"  An  unhappy  prisoner,"  replied  Dant^s,  who  made  no  hesitation  in 
nswering. 

"  Of  what  country  ?" "  A  Frenchman." 

"  Your  name  ?" "  Edmond  Dantfes." 

"  Your  profession  'f~ — "  A  sailor." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?" ^' Since  the  28th  of  February,  1815." 

"  Your  crime  f "  I  am  innocent." 

;  you  accused  '■"- — "  Of  having  conspired  to  aid  the 
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"  All  V* "  Yes  ;  stop  up  your  excavation  carefully  :  do  not  work  any 

more,  and  wait  until  you  hear  from  me." 

"  Tell  me,  at  least,  who  you  are?" **  I  am — I  am  No.  27." 

'*  You  mistrust  me,  then,"  said  Dantds.  Edmond  fancied  he  heard  a 
bitter  laugh  proceed  from  the  unknown. 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  Christian,"  cried  Dant^s,  guessing  instinctively  that  this 
man  meant  to  abandon  him.  "  I  swear  to  you  by  Him  who  died  for  us 
that  nought  shall  induce  me  to  breathe  one  syllable  to  my  gaolers ;  but  I 
conjure  you  do  not  abandon  me.  If  you  do,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  dash 
my  brains  out  against  the  wall,  and  you  will  have  my  death  to  reproach 
yourself  with." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?    Your  voice  is  that  of  a  young  man." 

"  I  do  not  know  my  age,  for  I  have  not  counted  the  years  I  have  been 
here.  All  I  do  know  is,  that  I  was  just  nineteen  when  I  was  arrested,  the 
28th  of  February,  181 5." 

"  Not  quite  twenty-six  !"  murmured  the  voice ;  "  at  that  age  he  cannot 
be  a  traitor." 

"  Oh !  no,  no  !"  cried  Dant^s.  "  I  swear  to  you  again,  rather  than 
betray  you  they  shall  hew  me  to  pieces  !" 

"  You  have  done  well  to  speak  to  me,  and  entreat  me,  for  I  was  about  to 
form  another  plan,  and  leave  you  ;  but  your  age  reassures  me.  I  will  not 
forget  you.     Expect  me." 

'*  When  r 

"  I  must  calculate  our  chances  ;  I  will  give  you  the  signal." 

"  But  you  will  not  leave  me  ;  you  will  come  to  me,  or  you  will  let  me 
come  to  you.  We  will  escape,  and  if  we  cannot  escape  we  will  talk ;  you 
of  those  whom  you  love,  and  I  of  those  whom  I  love.  You  must  love 
somebody  V 

"  No,  I  am  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Then  you  will  love  me.  If  you  are  young,  I  will  be  your  comrade  ;  il 
you  are  old,  I  will  be  your  son.  I  have  a  father  who  is  seventy  if  he  yet 
lives  ;  I  only  love  him  and  a  young  girl  called  Mercdd^s.  My  father  has 
not  yet  forgotten  me,  I  am  sure  ;  but  God  alone  knows  if  she  loves  me 
still  :  I  shall  love  you  as  I  loved  my  father." 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  the  voice  ;  "  to-morrow." 

These  few  words  were  uttered  with  an  accent  that  left  no  doubt  of  his 
sincerity  ;  Dant^s  rose,  dispersed  the  frngnients  with  the  same  precaution 
as  before,  and  pushed  back  his  bed  against  the  wall.  He  then  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  happiness  :  he  would  no  longer  be  alone.  He  was,  perhaps, 
about  to  regain  his  liberty  ;  at  the  worst,  he  would  have  a  companion ; 
and  captivity  that  is  shared  is  but  half  captivity. 

All  day  Dant^s  walked  up  and  down  his  cell.  He  sat  down  occasionally 
on  his  bed,  pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart.  At  the  slightest  noise  he 
bounded  towards  the  door.  Once  or  twice  the  thought  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  might  be  separated  from  this  unknown,  whom  he  loved  already ; 
and  then  his  mind  was  made  up — when  the  gaoler  moved  his  bed  and 
stooped  to  examine  the  opening,  he  would  kill  him  with  his  water  jug.  He 
would  be  condemned  to  die,  but  he  was  about  to  die  of  grief  and  despair 
when  this  miraculous  noise  recalled  him  to  life. 

The  gaoler  came  in  the  evening  :  Dantfes  was  on  his  bed.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  thus  he  better  guarded  the  unfinished  opening.  Doubtless 
there  was  a  strange  expression  in  his  eyes,  fot*  the  gaoler  said, "  Come, 
are  you  going  mad  again  ?"  .  .  . 

Dant^  did  not  answer ;  he  feared  that  the  emotion  of  b\^  vcvic^^^>2^^ 
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betray  him.  The  gaoler  retired,  shaking  his  head.  The  night  came ; 
Dan>6s  hoped  that  his  neishbour  would  profit  by  the  silence  to  address 
him,  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  next  morning,  howeier.  just  as  he  removed 
his  bed  from  the  wall,  he  heard  three  knocks;  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees. 

"Is  it  you  ?"  said  he,  "  I  am  here." "  Is  your  f;aolergonef" 

"  Yes,  said  Dantis  ;  "  he  will  not  return  until  the  evening  ;  so  that  we 
have  twelve  hours  before  us." 

"  I  can  work,  then,"  said  the  voice, "  Oh  yes,  yes,  this  instant  I  en- 
treat you." 

In  an  instant  the  portion  of  ihe  floor  on  which  DantSs  (half  buried  in  the 
Opening)  was  leaning  his  two  hands,  gave  way  ;  he  cast  himself  back, 
whilst  a  mass  ofstones  and  earth  disappeared  in  a  hole  that  opened  beneath 
the  aperture  he  himself  had  formed.  Then  from  the  bottom  of  this 
passage,  the  depth  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  measure,  he  saw  appear, 
first  the  head,  then  the  shoulders,  and  lastly  the  b}dy  of  a  man,  who 
sprang  lightly  into  his  cell. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  LEARNED  ITALIAN. 

Rushing  towards  the  friend  so  long  and  ardently  desired,  Dant&s  almost 
carried  him  towards  Ihe  window,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  his 
features  by  the  aid  of  the  imperfect  light  that  struggled  through  the  grating 
of  the  prison. 

n  of  small  slature,  with  hair  blanched  talher  by  suffering 
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"  I  made  myself  some ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  file,  I  have  all  that 
are  necessary — a  chisel,  pincers,  and  lever." 

^  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see  these  products  of  your  industry  and 
patience." 

**  Well,  in  the  first  place,  here  is  my  chisel."  So  saying,  he  displayed  a 
sharp  strong  blade,  with  a  handle  made  of  beechwood. 

^  And  with  what  did  you  contrive  to  make  that  ?"  inquired  Dant^s. 

"  With  one  of  the  clamps  of  my  bedstead  ;  and  this  very  tool  has  suf- 
ficed me  to  hollow  out  the  road  by  which  I  came  hither,  a  distance  of  at 
least  fifty  feet." 

*'  Fifty  feet !"  re-echoed  Dant^s,  with  a  species  of  terror. 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  young  man— don  t  speak  so  loud.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  a  state  prison  like  this,  that  persons  are  stationed  outside  the 
doors  of  the  cells  purposely  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  the  prisoners." 

"  But  they  believe  1  am  shut  up  alone  here." 

"  That  makes  do  difference." 

"  And  you  say  that  you  penetrated  a  length  of  fifty  feet  to  arrive  here?" 

"I  do ;  that  is  about  the  distance  that  separates  your  chamber  from 
mine  ;  only,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  curve  aright ;  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary geometrical  instruments  to  calculate  my  scale  of  proportion,  instead 
of  taking  an  ellipsis  of  forty  feet,  I  have  made  fifty.  I  expected,  as  I  told 
you,  to  reach  the  outer  wall,  pierce  through  it,  and  throw  myself  into  the 
sea  ;  I  have,  however,  kept  along  the  corridor  on  which  your  chamber 
opens,  instead  of  going  beneath  it.  My  labour  is  all  in  vain,  for  I  find 
that  the  corridor  looks  into  a  courtyard  filled  with  soldiers." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Dant^s  ;  "  but  the  corridor  you  speak  of  only  bounds 
one  side  of  my  cell ;  there  are  three  others — do  you  know  anything  of 
their  situation  .^* 

**  This  one  is  built  against  the  solid  rock,  and  it  would  take  ten  experi- 
enced miners,  duly  furnished  with  the  requisite  tools,  as  many  years  to 
perforate  it.  This  adjoins  the  lower  part  of  the  governor's  apartments, 
and  were  we  to  work  our  way  through,  we  should  only  get  into  some  lock- 
up cellars,  where  we  must  necessarily  be  recaptured.  The  fourth  and  last 
side  of  yoiu*  cell  looks  out — looks  out — stop  a  minute,  now  where  does  it 
open  to  T 

The  side  which  thus  excited  curiosity  was  the  one  in  which  was  fixed 
the  loophole  by  which  the  light  was  admitted  into  the  chamber.  This 
loophole,  which  gradually  diminished  as  it  approached  the  outside,  until 
only  an  opening  through  which  a  child  could  not  have  passed,  was,  for 
better  security,  furnished  with  three  iron  bars,  so  as  to  quiet  all  apprehen- 
sions even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  suspicious  gaoler  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  prisoner's  escape.  As  the  stranger  finished  his  self-put  question,  he 
dragged  the  table  beneath  the  window. 

"  Climb  up,"  said  he  to  Dant^s.  The  young  man  obeyed,  mounted  on 
the  table,  and,  divining  the  intentions  of  his  companion,  placed  his  back 
securely  against  the  wall  and  held  out  both  hands.  The  stranger,  whom 
as  yet  Dant^s  knew  only  by  his  assumed  title  of  the  number  of  his  cell, 
sprang  up  with  an  agility  by  no  means  to  be  expected  in  a  person  of  his 
years,  and,  light  and  steady  as  the  bound  of  a  cat  or  a  lizard,  climbed  from 
the  table  to  the  outstretched  hands  of  Dant^s,  and  from  them  to  his  shoul-' 
ders  ;  then,  almost  doubling  himself  in  two,  for  the  ceiling  of  the  dungeon 
prevented  his  holding  himself  erect,  he  managed  to  slip  his  head  through 
ih  -'  top  bar  of  the  window,  so  as  to  be  able  to  command  a  perfect  view 
frum  top  to  bottom. 
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An  instant  afterwards  hediastily  drew  back  his  head,  saying, "  I  thought 
so  1"  and  sliding  froni  the  shoulders  of  Dant^  as  dexterously  as  he  had, 
ascended,  he  nimbly  leapt  from  the  table  to  the  ground. 

"What  made  you  say  those  words?"  asked  the  young  man,  in  an  anxious 
tone,  in  his  turn  descending  from  the  table. 

The  elder  prisoner  appeared  to  meditate ;  "  Yes,"  said  he  at  length,  "  il 
is  so.  This  side  of  your  chamber  looks  out  upon  a  kind  of  open  gallery, 
where  patrols  are  continually  passing,  and  sentries  keep  watch  day  and 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  V 

"  Certain.  I  saw  the  soldier's  shako  and  the  top  of  his  musket ;  that 
made  me  draw  in  my  head  so  quickly ;  for  1  was  fearful  he  might  also 

"  Well  P"  inquired  Dant&s. 

"  You  perceive  then  the  utter  impossibility  of  escaping  through  your 
dungeon  ?" 

"  Then,"  pursued  the  young  man,  eagerly 

"  Then,"  answered  the  elder  prisoner,  "  the  will  of  God  be  done  !"  and 
as  the  old  man  slowly  pronounced  those  ivords.an  air  of  profound  resigna- 
tion spread  itself  over  his  care-worn  countenance.  Djni&s  gazed  on  the 
individual  who  could  thus  philosophically  resign  hopes  so  long  and  ardently 
nourished  with  an  astonishment  mingled  with  admiration, 

"  Tell  me,  I  entreat  of  you,  who  and  what  you  are  ?"  said  he  at  length  ; 
"  never  have  I  met  with  so  remarkable  a  person  as  yourself." 

"  Willingly,"  answered  the  stranger  ;  "  if,  indeed,  you  feel  any  curiosity 
respecting  one,  now,  alas  ;  powerless  to  aid  you  in  any  way." 

"  Say  not  so  ;  you  can  console  and  support  me  by  the  strength  of  your 
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and  there  are  even  moments  when  my  mental  vision  transports  me  beyond 
these  walls,  and  I  fancy  myself  at  liberty/' 

"  But  wherefore  are  you  here  ?" 

"  Because  in  1807  I  meditated  the  very  scheme  Napoleon  wished  to 
realise  in  181 1  ;  because,  like  Machiavel,  I  desired  to  alter  the  political 
face  of  Italy,  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  split  up  into  a  quantity  of 
petty  principalities,  each  held  by  some  weak  or  tyrannical  ruler,  I  sought 
to  form  one  large,  compact,  and  powerful  empire  ;  and,  lastly,  l3ecause  I 
fancied  I  had  found  my  Caesar  Borgia  in  a  crowned  simpleton,  who  feigned 
to  enter  into  my  views  only  to  betray  me.  It  was  projected  equally  by 
Alexander  VI.  and  Clement  VI  I.,  but  it  will  never  succeed  now,  for  they 
attempted  it  fruitlessly,  and  Napoleon  was  unable  to  complete  his  work. 
Italy  seems  fated  to  be  unlucky."  The  old  man  uttered  these  last  words 
in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection,  and  his  head  fell  listlessly  on  his  breast. 

To  Dant^s  all  this  was  perfectly  incomprehensible.  In  the  first  place, 
he  could  not  understand  a  man  risking  his  life  and  liberty  for  such  unim- 
portant matters  as  the  division  of  a  kingdom ;  then,  again,  the  persons 
referred  to  were  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Napoleon  certainly  he  knew 
something  of,  inasmuch  as  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him ;  but  the 
other  individuals  alluded  to  were  strangers  to  him  even  by  name. 

"  Pray  excuse  my  question,"  said  Dant^s,  beginning  to  partake  of  the 
gaoler's  opinion  touching  the  state  of  the  abba's  brain,  "  but  are  you  not 
the  priest  who  is  considered  throughout  the  Ch&teau  d'lf— to — be — ill  ?" 

"  Mad,  you  mean,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  did  not  like  to  say  so,"  answered  Danlbs  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Faria,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  let  me  answer  your 
question  in  full,  by  acknowledging  that  I  am  the  poor  mad  prisoner  of  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  for  many  years  permitted  to  amuse  the  different  visitants  to 
the  prison  with  what  is  said  to  be  my  insanity ;  and,  in  all  probability,  I 
should  be  promoted  to  the  honour  of  making  sport  for  the  children,  if  such 
innocent  beings  could  be  found  in  an  abode  devoted  like  this  to  suffering 
and  despair." 

Dantds  remained  for  a  short  time  mute  and  motionless ;  at  length  he 
said, — "  Then  you  abandon  all  hope  of  flight  ?" 

"  I  perceive  its  utter  impossibility  ;  and  I  consider  it  impious  to  attempt 
that  which  the  Almighty  evidently  does  not  approve." 

"  Nay,  be  not  discouraged  Would  it  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  hope 
to  succeed  at  your  first  attempt  ?  Why  not  try  to  find  an  opening  in  another 
direction  to  that  which  had  so  unfortunately  failed  ?" 

"  Alas  !  it  shows  how  little  notion  you  can  have  of  all  it  has  cost  me  to 
effect  a  purpose  so  unexpectedly  frustrated,  that  you  talk  of  beginning  over 
again.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  four  years  making  the  tools  I  possess,  and 
have  been  two  years  scraping  and  digging  out  earth,  hard  as  granite  itself ; 
then  what  toil  and  fatigue  has  it  not  been  to  remove  huge  stones  I  should 
once  have  deemed  impossible  to  loosen.  Whole  days  have  I  passed  in 
these  Titanic  efforts,  considering  my  labour  well  repaid  if  by  night-time  I 
had  contrived  to  carry  away  a  square  inch  of  this  hard-bound  cement, 
changed  by  ages  into  a  substance  unyielding  as  the  stones  themselves ; 
then  to  conceal  the  mass  of  earth  and  rubbish  I  dug  up,  I  was  compelled 
to  break  through  a  staircase,  and  throw  the  fruits  of  my  labour  into  the 
hollow  part  of  it ;  but  the  well  is  now  so  completely  choked  up,  that  I 
scarcely  think  it  would  be  possible  to  add  another  handful  of  dust  without 
leading  to  a  discovery.  Consider  also  that  I  fully  believed  1  had  acconi- 
plished  the  end  and  aim  of  my  undertaking,  for  wYiicYv  1  Yk^A  ?iO  ^'^a.OiXi 
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husbanded  my  strength  as  to  make  it  just  hold  out  to  the  termination  of 
my  enterprise  ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  I  reckoned  upton  success,  my 
hopes  are  for  ever  dashed  from  me.  No,  I  repeat  again,  that  nothing  shall  in- 
duce me  to  renewaltempts  evidently  at  variance  with  the  Almighty 's  pleasure." 
Danl&s  held  donn  his  head,  that  his  companion  might  not  perceive  how 
little  of  real  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  scheme  was  expressed  on  his 
countenance  ;  but  in  truth,the  young  man  could  entertain  no  other  feeling 
than  delight  at  finding  his  prison  would  be  no  longer  solitary  or  uncheered 
by  human  participation. 

The  abbe  sunk  upon  Edmond's  bed,  while  Edmond  himself  remained 
Standing,  lost  in  a  train  of  deep  meditation.  Flight  had  never  once  occurred 
to  him.  There  are,  indeed,  some  things  which  appear  so  morally  impos- 
sible that  the  mind  does  not  dwell  on  them  for  an  instanL  To  undermine 
the  ground  for  fifty  feet— to  devote  three  years  to  a  labour  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  conduct  you  to  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea— to  plunge 
into  the  waves  at  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  at  the  risk  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  should  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
escaped  the  balls  from  the  sentinel's  musket;  and  even,  supposing  all 
these  perils  past,  then  to  have  to  swim  for  your  life  a  distance  of  at  least 
three  miles  ere  you  could  reach  the  shore— were  difficuliies  so  startling 
and  formidable  that  Uant^s  had  never  even  dreamed  of  such  a  scheme, 
but  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  But  the  sight  of  an  old  man  clinging  to 
life  with  so  desperate  a  courage,  gave  a  fresh  turn  to  his  ideas,  and  inspired 
him  with  new  courage  and  energy.  An  instance  was  before  him  of  one  less 
adroit,  as  well  as  weaker  and  older,  having  devised  a  plan  which  nothing 
but  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  geometrical  calculation  could  have  rendered 
abortive.  This  same  individual,  with  almost  incredible  patience  and  per- 
?vcrance,  had  contrived  to  provldi;  himself  with  loch  rciiuisile  for  s 
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shall  get  out  into  the  gallery  you  have  described  ;  kill  the  sentinel  who 
guards  it,  and  make  our  escape.  All  we  require  to  insure  success  is 
courage,  and  that  you  possess,  and  strength,  which  I  am  not  deficient  in  ; 
as  for  patience,  you  have  abundantly  proved  yours — you  shall  now  see  me 
prove  mine." 

"  One  instant,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  abb^  ;  "  it  is  clear  you  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  courage  with  which  I  am  endowed,  and  what 
use  I  intend  making  of  my  strength.  As  for  patience,  1  consider  I  have 
abundantly  exercised  that  on  recommencing  every  morning  the  task  of  the 
overnight,  and  every  night  beginning  again  the  task  of  the  day.  But  then, 
young  man  (and  I  pray  of  you  to  give  me  your  full  attention),  then  1 
thought  I  could  not  be  doing  anything  displeasing  to  the  Almighty  in 
trying  to  set  an  innocent  being  at  liberty, — one  who  had  committed  no 
offence,  and  merited  not  condemnation." 

^  And  have  your  notions  changed  ?"  asked  Dant^s  with  much  surprise  ; 
<<  do  you  think  yourself  more  guilty  in  making  the  attempt  since  you  have 
encountered  me  .^' 

"  No  ;  neither  do  I  wish  to  incur  guilt.  Hitherto  I  have  fancied  myself 
merely  waging  war  against  circumstances,  not  men.  I  have  thought  it  no 
sin  to  bore  through  a  wall,  or  destroy  a  staircase  ;  but  I  cannot  so  easily 
persuade  myself  to  pierce  a  heart  or  take  away  a  life."  A  slight  move- 
ment of  surprise  escaped  Dant^s. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "that  where  youHiberty.is  at  stake  you  can 
allow  any  such  scruple  to  deter  you  from  obtaining  it  ?" 

"  Tell  me,"  replied  Faria,  **  what  has  hindered  you  from  knocking  down 
your  gaoler  with  a  piece  of  wood  torn  from  your  bedstead,  dressing  your- 
self in  his  clothes,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  T^ 

"  Simply  that  I  never  thought  of  such  a  scheme,"  answered  Dant^s. 

"  Because,"  said  the  old  man,  "the  natural  repugnance  to  the  commission 
of  such  a  crime  prevented  its  bare  idea  from  occurring  to  you  ;  and  so  it 
ever  is  with  all  simple  and  allowable  things.  Our  natural  instincts  keep 
us  from  deviating  from  the  strict  line  of  duty.  The  tiger,  whose  nature 
teaches  him  to  delight  in  shedding  blood,  needs  but  the  organ  of  smelling 
to  know  when  his  prey  is  within  his  reach  ;  and  by  following  this  instinct 
he  is  enabled  to  measure  the  leap  necessary  to  enable  him  to  spring  on  his 
victim  ;  but  man,  on  the  contrary,  loathes  the  idea  of  blood  ; — it  is  not 
alone  that  the  laws  of  social  life  inspire  him  with  a  shrinking  dread  of 
taking  life  ;  his  natural  construction  and  physiological  formation " 

Dant^s  remained  confused  and  silent  by  this  explanation  of  the  thoughts 
which  had  unconsciously  been  working  in  his  mind,  or  rather  soul  ;  for 
there  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  ideas,  those  that  proceed  from  the  head  and 
those  that  emanate  from  the  heart. 

"  Since  my  imprisonment,"  said  Faria,  "  I  have  thought  over  all  the 
most  celebrated  cases  of  escape  recorded.  Among  the  many  that  have 
failed  in  obtaining  the  ultimate  release  of  the  prisoner,  1  consider  there 
has  been  a  precipitation — a  haste  wholly  incompatible  with  such  under- 
takings. Those  escapes  that  have  been  crowned  with  full  success  have 
been  long  meditated  upon,  and  carefully  arranged  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  escape  of  the  duke  de  Beaufort  from  the  Chiteau  de  Vincennes,  that 
of  the  Abb^  Dubuquoi  from  For  TEv^que  ;  Latude's  from  the  Bastille, 
with  similar  cases  of  successful  evasion  ;  and  1  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  chance  frequently  affords  opportunities  we  should  never  our- 
selves have  thought  of.     Let   us,    therefore,    wait    patiently   for  some 
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favourable  moment ;  rely  upon  it,  you  will  not  find  me  more  baclcward 
than  yourself  in  seiiing  it." 

"  Ah !"  said  Danifes,  "  vou  might  well  endure  the  ledioas  delay ;  you 
were  constantly  employed  in  the  task  you  set  yourself,  and  whea  weary 
with  toil,  you  had  your  hopes  to  refresh  and  encourage  you." 

"  I  assure  you,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  1  did  not  turn  to  that  source  for 

"  What  did  you  do  then  ?" "  I  wrote  or  studied." 

"  Were  you  then  permitted  the  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper  T 
"Oh,  no!"  answered  the  abW ;  "  I  had  none  but  what  1  made  for  myself." 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed  Dant&s,  "that  you  could  invent  alJ 
those  things — for  real  ones  you  could  not  procure  unaided  T 
"  I  do,  indeed,  truly  say  so." 

Uant^s  gazed  ivith  kindling  eyes  and  rapidly  increasing  admiration 
on  the  wonderful  being  whose  hand  seemed  gifted  with  the  power  of  a 
magician's  wand  ;  some  doubt,  however,  still  lingered  in  his  mind,  which 
was  quickly  pierceived  by  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  abbd. 

"When  you  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  cell,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  show  you  an  entire  work,  the  fruits  of  the  thoughts  and  refieclions  o( 
my  whole  life  ;  many  of  ihem  meditated  over  in  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum 
ol  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Mark's  column  at  Venice,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arno  at  Florence,  little  imagining  at  the  time  that  they  would  be 
arranged  in  order  within  the  walls  of  the  ChAieau  d'lf  The  work  I  speak 
of  is  called  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Practuabilily  offonniitg  Italy  into  one 
General  Monarchy^  and  will  make  one  large  quarto  volume." 
"And  on  what  have  you  written  all  this?" 
"  On  two  of  my  shirts.     I  invented  a  prepai3,(ion  that  makes  linen  as 
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thousand  la  the  dictionaries.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  very  fluent,  but  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  my  wants  and  wishes  ;  and 
that  would  be  quite  as  much  as  I  should  ever  require." 

Stronger  grew  the  wonder  of  Dant^,  who  almost  fancied  he  had  to  do 
with  one  gifted  with  supernatural  powers  ;  still  hoping  to  And  some  imper- 
fection which  might  bring  him  down  to  a  level  with  human  beings,  he 
added,  "  Then  if  you  were  not  furnished  with  pens,  how  did  you  manage 
to  write  the  work  you  speak  of?" 

"  I  made  myself  some  excellent  ones,  which  would  be  universally  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  if  once  known.  You  are  aware  what  huge  whitings  are 
served  to  us  on  maigre  days.  Well,  I  selected  the  cartilages  of  the  heads 
of  these  fishes,  and  you  can  scarcely  imagine  the  delight  with  which  I 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  each  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  as  afford- 
ing me  the  means  of  increasing  my  stock  of  pens  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess 
that  my  historical  labours  have  been  my  greatest  solace  and  relief.  While 
retracing  the  past,  I  forget  the  present ;  and  while  following  the  free  and 
independent  course  of  historical  record,  I  cease  to  remember  that  I  am 
myself  immured  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon." 

"  But  the  ink  requisite  for  copying  down  your  ideas,"  said  Dant^s  ; 
*'  how  have  you  procured  that  V^ 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Faria.  "  There  was  formerly  a  fireplace  in 
my  dungeon,  but  closed  up  long  ere  I  became  an  occupant  of  this 
prison.  Still,  it  must  have  been  many  years  in  use,  for  it  was  thickly 
covered  with  a  coating  of  soot :  this  soot  I  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the 
wine  brought  to  me  every  Sunday,  and  I  assure  you  a  better  ink  cannot 
be  desired.  For  very  important  notes,  for  which  closer  attention  is  re- 
quired, I  have  pricked  one  of  my  fingers,  and  written  the  facts  claiming 
notice  in  blood." 

"  And  when,"  asked  Dant^s, "  will  you  show  me  all  this  ?" 

**  Whenever  you  please,"  replied  the  abb^. 

"  Oh,  then  let  it  be  directly!"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  abbd,  as  he  re-entered  the  subterraneous 
passage,  in  which  he  soon  disappeared,  followed  by  Dant^s. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   abbe's  chamber. 

After  having  passed  with  tolerable  ease  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage, which,  however,  did  not  admit  of  their  holding  themselves  erect,  the 
two  friends  reached  the  further  end  of  the  corridor,  into  which  the  cell  of 
the  abb^  opened  ;  from  that  point  the  opening  becarne  much  narrower, 
barely  permitting  an  individual  to  creep  through  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
The  floor  of  the  abba's  cell  was  paved,  and  it  had  been  by  raising  one  of 
the  stones  in  the  most  obscure  corner  that  Faria  had  been  able  to  com- 
mence the  laborious  task  of  which  Dant6s  had  witnessed  the  completion. 

As  he  entered  the  chamber  of  his  friend,  Dant^s  cast  around  one  eager 
and  searching  glance  in  quest  of  the  expected  marvels,  but  nothing  more 
than  common  met  his  view. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  abbd  ;  "  we  have  some  hours  before  us— it  is  now 
just  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock."  Instinctively  Dantcs  turned  round  to 
observe  by  what  watch  or  clock  the  abbe  had  been  able  so  accvxva.wvi  ^o 
specify  the  hour. 
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"  Look  at  this  ray  of  light  which  enters  by  my  window,"  said  the  abb^, 
"  and  then  observe  the  lines  traced  on  the  walL  Well,  by  means  of  these 
lines,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  double  moCioD  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  the  ellipses  it  describes  round  ihe  sun,  I  am  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
precise  hour  with  more  minuteness  than  if  I  possessed  a  watch  ;  for  that 
might  be  broken  or  deranged  in  its  movements,  while  the  sun  and  earth 
never  vary  in  their  appointed  paths." 

This  last  explanation  was  wholly  lost  upon  Dant&s,  who  had  always 
imagined,  from  seeing  the  sun  rise  from  behind  the  mountains  and  set  in 
the  Mediterranean,  that  it  moved,  and  not  the  earth,  A  double  movement 
in  the  globe  he  inhabited,  and  of  which  he  could  feel  nothing,  appeared  to 
him  perfectly  impossible  ;  still,  though  unable  to  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  his  companion's  allusions,  each  word  that  fell  from  bis  lips 
seemed  fraught  with  the  wonders  of  science,  as  admirably  deserving  of 
being  brought  fully  to  light  as  were  the  glittering  treasures  he  could  just 
recollect  having  visited  during  his  earliest  youth  in  a  voyage  he  made  to 
Guzerat  and  Golconda. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  the  abb^,  "show  me  the  wonderful  inventions  you 
told  me  of — I  am  all  impatience  to  behold  them." 

The  abb^  smiled,  and,  proceeding  to  the  disused  fireplace,  raised,  by  the 
help  of  his  chisel,  a  long  stone,  which  had  doubtless  been  the  heanh,  beneath 
which  was  a  cavity  of  considerable  depth,  serving  as  a  safe  depository  of 
the  articles  mentioned  to  Dantfs. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  see  first  ?" asked  the  abb^. 

"  Oh  !  your  great  work  on  the  monarchy  of  Italy  !" 

Faria  then  drew  forth  from  his  hiding-place  three  or  four  rolls  of  linen, 
laid  one  over  the  other,  liti?  llio  folds  oF  papyrus  found  in  miimmj-c^ses. 
These  rolls  consisted  of  slips  of  cloth  about  four  inches  wide  and  eighlee 
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shops  at  Marseilles  as  the  works  of  the  savages  in  the  South  Seas,  from 
whence  they  had  been  brought  by  the  different  trading  vessels. 

"  As  for  the  ink,"  said  Faria,  "  I  told  you  how  I  managed  to  obtain  that 
—and  I  only  just  make  it  from  time  to  time,  as  I  require  it.'* 

"  There  is  one  thing  puzzles  me  still,"  observed  Dant^s,  "  and  that  is 
how  you  managed  to  do  all  this  by  daylight?" 

**  I  worked  at  night  also,"  replied  Faria. 

"  Night !— why,  for  Heaven's  sake,  are  your  eyes  like  cats',  that  you  can 
see  to  work  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  Indeed  they  are  not ;  but  a  beneficent  Creator  has  supplied  man  with 
intelligence  and  ability  to  supply  the  want  of  the  power  you  allude  to.  I 
furnished  myself  with  a  light  quite  as  good  as  that  possessed  by  the  cat." 

"  You  did  ?     Pray  tell  me  how." 

"  I  separated  the  fat  from  the  meat  served  to  me,  melted  it,  and  made  a 
most  capital  oil — here  is  my  lamp."  So  saying,  the  abb^  exhibited  a  sort 
of  vessel  very  similar  to  those  employed  upon  the  occasion  of  public  illu- 
minations. 

"  But  how  do  you  procure  a  light  .^' 

"  Oh,  here  are  two  flints  and  a  morsel  of  burnt  linen." 

"  And  your  matches  ?" 

"  Were  easily  prepared.  I  feigned  a  disorder  of  the  skin,  and  asked  for 
a  little  sulphur,  which  was  readily  supplied."  Dant^s  laid  the  different 
things  he  had  been  looking  at  gently  on  the  table,  and  stood  with  his 
head  drooping  on  his  breast,  as  though  overwhelmed  by  the  persevering 
spirit  and  strength  of  character  developed  in  each  fresh  trait  of  his  new- 
found friend's  conduct. 

"  You  have  not  seen  all  yet,"  continued  Faria,  "for  I  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  trust  all  my  treasures  in  the  same  hiding-place.  Let  us  shut  this 
one  up,  and  then  you  shall  see  what  else  I  have  to  display,"  Dant^s 
helped  him  to  replace  the  stone  as  they  first  found  it ;  the  abW  sprinkled 
a  little  dust  over  it  to  conceal  the  traces  of  its  having  been  removed,  rubbed 
his  foot  well  on  it  to  make  it  assume  the  same  appearance  as  the  other, 
and  then,  CToing  towards  his  bed,  he  removed  it  Irom  the  spot  it  stood  in. 
Behind  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  concealed  by  a  sione  fitting  in  so  closely 
as  to  defy  ::I1  suspicion,  was  a  hollow  space,  and  in  this  space  a  ladder  of 
cords,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  in  length.  Dant^s  closely  and 
cagciiy  examined  it  :  he  found  it  firm,  solid;  and  compact  enough  to  bear 
any  weight. 

"  Who  supplied  you  with  the  materials  for  making  this  wonderful  work?*' 
asked  Dant^s. 

"  No  one  but  myself.  I  tore  up  several  of  my  shirts,  and  unravelled  the 
sheets  of  my  bed,  during  my  three  years'  imprisonment  at  Fenestrelle ; 
and  when  I  was  removed  to  the  Chateau  d'lf,  I  managed  to  bring  the 
ravellings  with  me,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  finish  my  work  here." 

"And  was  it  not  discovered  that  your  sheets  were  unhemmed  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  for  when  I  had  taken  out  the  thread  I  required,  1  hemmed 
the  edges  over  again." "  With  what  P' 

"  With  this  needle  !"  said  the  abb^,  as,  opening  his  ragged  vestments 
he  showed  Dant^s  a  long,  sharp  fish-bone,  with  a  small  perforated  eye  for 
the  thread,  a  small  portion  of  which  still  remained  in  it.  "I  once  thought,** 
continued  Faria,  "  of  removing  these  iron  bars,  and  letting  myself  down 
from  the  window,  which,  as  you  see,  is  somewhat  wider  than  y®"J?». 
though  I  should  have  enlarged  it  still  more  preparatory  to  my  "*^f5 
however,  I  discovered  that  I  should  merely  have  drop|?ed  ixivo  «.  vsa  ^ 
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inner  court,  and  I  therefore  renounced  the  project  altc^ether  as  too  fuU  of 

risk  and  danger.  Nevertheless,  1  carefully  preserved  my  ladder  gainst 
one  of  those  unforeseen  opportunities  of  whicR  I  spoke  just  now,  and  which 
sudden  chance  frequent^  brings  about-'  While  atTecting  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  examining  the  ladder,  the  mind  of  Dant^s  was,  in  fact,  busily 
occupied  by  the  idea  that  a  person  so  intelligent,  ingenious,  and  clear- 
sighted as  the  abb^,  might  probably  be  enabled  to  dive  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  cause  that  light  to  shine  upon  ihb 
mystery  connected  with  them  he  had  in  vain  sought  to  eliciL 

"  What  arc  you  thinking  of?"  asked  the  abbd  smilingly,  imputing  the 
deep  abstraction  in  which  his  visitor  was  plunged  to  the  excess  of  his  awe 
and  wonder. 

"  I  was  reflecting,  in  the  first  place,"  replied  Dant^s,  "  upon  the  enor- 
mous degree  of  intelUgence  and  ability  you  must  have  employed  to  reach 
the  high  perfection  to  which  you  have  attained.  If  you  thus  surpass  all 
mankind  while  but  a  prisoner,  what  would  you  not  have  accomplished 
free?" 

"  Possibly  nothing  at  all ;  the  overflow  of  my  brain  would  probably,  in 
a  state  of  freedom,  have  evaporated  in  a  thousand  follies  ;  it  needs  trouble 
and  difficulty  and  danger  to  hollow  out  various  mysterious  and  hidden 
mines  of  human  intelligence.  Pressure  is  required,  you  know,  to  ignite 
powder :  captivity  has  collected  into  one  single  focus  all  the  floating 
faculties  of  my  mind  ;  they  have  come  into  close  contact  in  the  narrow 
space  in  wliich  they  have  been  wedged  ;  and  you  are  well  aware  that  from 
the  collision  of  clouds  electricity  is  produced — from  electricity  comes  the 
lightning,  from  whose  flash  we  have  light  amid  our  greatest  darkness." 

"  Alas,  no !"  replied  Dant5s.  "  I  know  not  that  these  things  follow  in 
such  natural  order.  Oh,  1  am  very  ignorant  I  and  you  must  be  blessed 
indeed  to  posses?  the  knc 
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c^^s,  and  their  nuptial  fdte— his  arrest  and  subsequent  examination  in  the 
temporary  prison  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  ending  in  his  final  imprisonment 
in  the  Chiteau  d'If.  From  the  period  of  his  arrival  all  was  a  blank  to 
Dant^ — he  knew  nothing,  not  even  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned.    His  recital  finished,  theabbd  reflected  long  and  earnestly. 

"  There  is,"  said  he,  at  the  end  of  his  meditations,  "  a  clever  maxim, 
which  bears  upon  what  I  was  saying  to  you  some  little  while  ago,  and 
that  is,  that  unless  wicked  ideas  take  root  in  a  naturally  depraved  mind, 
human  nature,  in  a  right  and  wholesome  state,  revolts  at  crime.  Still, 
from  an  artificial  civilization  have  originated  wants,  vices,  and  false  tastes, 
which  occasionally  become  so  powerful  as  to  stifle  within  us  all  good 
feelings,  and  ultimately  to  lead  us  into  guilt  and  wickedness.  From  this 
view  of  things,  then,  comes  the  axiom  I  allude  to — that  if  you  wish  to  dis- 
cover the  author  of  any  bad  action,  seek  first  to  discover  the  person  to 
whom  the  perpetration  of  that  bad  action  could  be  in  any  way  advan- 
tageous. Now,  to  apply  it  in  your  case  : — to  whom  could  your  disappear- 
ance have  been  serviceable  ?" 

"  To  no  breathing  souL  Why,  who  could  have  cared  about  the  remova 
of  so  insignificant  a  person  as  myself?'' 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  for  your  reply  evinces  neither  logic  nor  philosophy ; 
everything  is  relative,  my  dear  young  friend,  from  the  king  who  obstructs 
his  successor's  immediate  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  occupant  of  a 

{)lace  for  which  the  supernumerary  to  whom  it  has  been  promised  ardently 
ongs.  Now,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  his  successor  inherits  a 
crown  ; — when  the  placeman  dies,  the  supernumerary  steps  into  his  shoes, 
and  receives  his  salary  of  twelve  thousand  livres.  Well,  these  twelve 
thousand  livres  are  his  civil  list,  and  are  as  essential  to  him  as  the  twelve 
millions  of  a  king.  Every  individual,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
degree,  has  his  place  in  the  ladder  of  social  life,  and  around  him  are 
grouped  a  little  world  of  interests,  composed  of  stormy  passions  and  con- 
flicting atoms  ;  but  let  us  return  to  your  world.  You  say  you  were  on  the 
point  of  being  appointed  captain  of  the  Pharaon  ?^ "  1  was." 

"  And  about  to  become  the  husband  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl  ?" 

"  True." 

"  Now,  could  any  one  have  had  any  interest  in  preventing  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  two  circumstances  ?  But  let  us  nrst  settle  the  question 
as  to  its  being  the  interest  of  any  one  to  hinder  you  from  being  captain  of 
the  Pharaon.    What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  believe  such  was  the  case.  I  was  generally  liked  on  board  ; 
and  had  the  sailors  possessed  the  right  of  selecting  a  captain  themselves, 
I  feel  convinced  iheir  choice  would  have  fallen  on  me.  There  was  only 
one  person  among  the  crew  who  had  any  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  me.  I 
had  quarrelled  with  him  some  time  previously,  and  had  even  challenged 
him  to  fight  me ;  but  he  refused." 

"  Now  we  are  getting  on.    And  what  was  this  man's  name  ?" 

"  Danglars." 

"  What  rank  did  he  hold  on  board  ?" "  He  was  supercargo." 

''  And  had  you  been  captain,  should  you  have  retained  him  in  his  em- 
ployment ?" 

"Not  if  the  choice  had  remained  with  me,  for  1  had  frequently  observed 
inaccuracies  in  his  accounts."  . 

"Good  again!     Now  then,  tell  me,  was  any  person  present  during 

your  last  conversation  with  Captain  Ledere  T "  No,  we  were  quite 

alone." 
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"Could  your  conversation  be  overheard  by  any  one?" 

"  It  might,  for  the  cabin  door  wjs  open  ; — and—stay  ;  now  I  recollect, 
— Dangiars  himself  passed  by  just  a»  Captain  Lcclere  was  giving  roe  the 
packet  for  the  grand  m.ir»?i:hal. 

"  That  will  do,"  cried  the  abb*  :  "  now  we  s 
you  take  anybody  with  you  when  you  put  i 
"  Nobody." 

"  Somebody  there  received  your  packet,  and  gave  yon  a  letter  in  place 
of  it,  I  think  ?•' "  Yes  :  the  grand  mar^ehal  did." 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  that  letter?" "  Put  it  into  my  pocket- 
book." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  You  had  your  pock;t-book  with  you,  then  ?  Now,  how 
could  a  pocket-book,  large  enough  to  contain  an  official  letter,  find  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  pockets  of  ^  sailor  ?" 

"  You  are  right :  1  h.id  it  not  with  me,  —it  was  left  on  board." 

"Then  it  wis  not  till  yo'ir  return  to  the  ship  that  you  placed  the  letter 
in  the  pocket-book  ?"' "  No.'' 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  this  same  lettei  while  returning  from  Porto- 
Ferrajo  to  your  vessel  ?" "  1  carried  it  in  my  hand." 

"  So  that  when  you  went  on  board  the  Pharaon,  everybody  could  per- 
ceive you  held  a  letter  in  your  hand?" "To be  sure  they  could.' 

"  Danglars,  as  well  as  the  rest  ?" "  Yes  ;  he  as  well  as  others." 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  and  try  to  recall  every  circumstance  attending  your 
arrest.  Do  you  recollect  the  words  in  which  ihe  information  against  you 
was  couched  ?' 

"  Oh  yes  !  1  read  it  over  three  times,  and  the  words  sank  deeply  into 

mv  memory." "  Repeat  it  to  me." 

i  paused  .1  lew  imtaits,  as  ■hough  coliec 
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•*  What  is  that  ?* "  That  whereas  all  writing  done  with  the  right  hand 

varies,  that  performed  with  the  left  hand  is  invariably  similar." 

"  You  have  evidently  seen  and  observed  everything." 

**  Let  us  proceed." "  Oh !  yes,  yes !     Let  us  go  on." 

"  Now  as  regards  the  second  question.  Was  there  any  person  whose 
interest  it  was  to  prevent  your  marriage  with  Merc^d^s  ?" 

**  Yes,  a  young  man  who  loved  her." "  And  his  name  was " 

«  Femand." 

**  That  is  a  Spanish  name,  I  think  ?* "  He  was  a  Catalan." 

"  You  imagine  him  capable  of  writing  the  letter  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  he  would  more  likely  have  got  rid  of  me  by  sticking  a  knife 
into  me." 

"  That  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Spanish  character  ;  an  assassina- 
tion they  will  unhesitatingly  commit,  but  an  act  of  cowardice,  never." 

"  Besides,"  said  Dant^s,  "  the  various  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
letter  were  wholly  unknown  to  him." 

"  You  had  never  spoken  of  them  yourself  to  any  one  ?" 

"  To  no  person  whatever." 

"  Not  even  to  your  mistress  ?" "  No,  not  even  to  my  betrothed  bride." 

"  Then  it  is  Danglars,  beyond  a  doubt" "  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it  now." 

"  Wait  a  little.     Pray  was  Danglars  acquainted  with  Fernand  ?' 

"  No yes,  he  was.     Now  I  recollect " 

"  What  ?" "  To  have  seen  them  both  sitting  at  table  together  beneath 

an  arbour  at  Pdre  Pamphile  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  my  wed- 
ding. They  were  in  earnest  conversation.  Danglars  was  joking  in  a 
friendly  wav,  but  Fcrnand  looked  pale  and  agitated." 

"  Were  they  alone  ?" "  There  was  a  third  person  with  them  whom  I 

knew  perfectly  well,  and  who  had,  in  all  probability,  made  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  was  a  tailor  named  Caderousse,  but  he  was  quite  intoxicated. 
Stay  ! — stay  ! — How  strange  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  me  before  ! 
Now  I  remember  quite  well,  that  on  the  table  round  which  they  were  sit- 
ting were  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Oh !  the  heartless  treacherous  scoundrels!" 
exclaimed  Dant^s,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  throbbing  brows. 

**  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  assist  you  in  discovering,  besides  the 
villany  of  your  friends.'*"  inquired  the  abb^. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Dant6s,  eagerly  ;  "  1  would  beg  of  you,  who  see  so 
completely  to  the  depths  of  things,  and  to  whom  the  greatest  mystery 
seems  but  an  easy  riddle,  to  explain  to  me  how  it  was  that  I  underwent  no 
second  examination,  was  never  brought  to  trial,  and  above  all,  my  being 
condemned  without  ever  having  had  sentence  passed  on  me  ?* 

"  That  is  altogether  a  different  and  more  serious  matter,"  responded  the 
abb^.  **  The  ways  of  justice  are  frequently  too  dark  and  mysterious  to  be 
easily  penetrated.  All  we  have  hitherto  done  in  the  matter  has  been  child's 
play.  If  you  wish  me  to  enter  upon  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  business, 
you  must  assist  me  by  the  most  minute  information  on  every  point." 

"  That  I  will  gladly.  So  pray  begin,  my  dear  abbd,  and  ask  me  what- 
ever questions  you  please ;  for,  in  good  truth,  you  seem  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  my  past  life  far  belter  than  I  could  do  myself." 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  who  examined  you, — the  procureur  du  roi,  his 
depuiv,  or  a  magistrate?" **  The  deputy." 

"  Was  he  young  or  old  .>" "  About  six  or  seven-and-twenty  years  of 

age,  I  should  say." 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  the  abb^.  **  Old  enough  to  be  ambitious,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  have  hardened  hi^  heart.    And  t\07i  dxAVi^  vt^^V^^M^. 
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"  Witb  more  ttf  mildness  tbui  scverin." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  your  whole  story  r "  I  did" 

"  And  did  his  conduct  change  at  all  in  the  course  of  your  examination  ?' 

"  Yes ;  certainly  he  did  appear  much  disturbed  when  he  read  the  letter 
that  had  brought  me  into  this  scrape.  He  seemed  quite  overcome  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  <l*^)Eer  I  was  in." 

"  Vau  were  in?*^- — "Yes;  for  whom  else  could  he  have  felt  any 
apprehensions !" 

''  Then  you  feel  quite  convinced  he  sincerely  pitied  your  misfortune  ^ 

"  Wliy,  he  gave  me  one  great  proof  of  his  sympathy,  at  least" 

"  And  what  was  that  ?" 

"  He  burnt  the  sole  proof  that  could  at  all  have  criminated  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  letter  o(  accusation  ?' 

"Oh,  no  !  the  letter  1  was  entrusted  to  convey  to  Paris." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  burnt  it  ?" "  He  did  so  before  my  eyes." 

"  Ay,  indeed  '.  that  alters  the  case,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
man  might,  after  alL  be  a  greater  scoundrel  than  I  at  first  believed." 

"  Upon  my  word,  said  Dant^  "  you  make  me  shudder.  If  1  listen 
much  longer  to  you,  I  shall  believe  the  world  is  filled  with  tigers  and 
crocodiles." 

"  Only  remember  that  two-l^g«d  tigers  and  crocodiles  are  more  danger- 
ous than  those  that  walk  on  four." 

"  Never  mind,  let  us  go  on." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I    You  tell  me  he  burnt  the  letter  in  your  presence  1" 

"He  did  I  saying  at  the  same  time, '  You  see  I  thus  destroy  the  only 
proof  existing  against  yon.'" 

**  This  action  is  somewhat  too  sublime  to  be  natutvL" 

"Yow  think  so?" 
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**  Indeed,  I  cannot  !* 

**  No  other  than  the  father  of  your  sympathetic  depnty-^^vocureur." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  ^en  at  the  feet  of  Dant^s,  or  heU  opened  its  yawn- 
Ing  gnlf  before  him,  he  could  not  have  been  more  completely  transfixed 
with  horror  than  at  the  sound  of  words  so  wholly  unexpected,  revealing  at 
they  did  the  fiendish  perfidy  which  had  consigned  him  to  wear  oiit  his 
days  in  the  dark  cell  of  a  prison  that  was  to  him  as  a  living  grave.  Start- 
ing up,  he  clasped  his  hands  around  his  head  as  thou^  to  prevent  his 
very  brain  from  bursting,  as  in  a  choked  and  almost  inarticulate  voice  he 
exclaimed,  **  His  father  I  oh,  no  t  not  his  father,  surely  P 

"  His  own  father,  I  assure  you,**  replied  the  abb^  ;  **  his  right  name  was 
Noirtier  de  Villefortl"  At  this  instant  a  bright  light  shot  through  the 
mind  of  Dant^,  and  cleared  up  all  that  had  been  dark  and  obscure  before. 
The  change  that  had  come  over  Villefort  during  the  examination ;  the 
destruction  of  the  letter,  the  exacted  promise,  the  almost  supplicating  tones 
of  the  magistrate,  who  seemed  rather  to  implore  mercy  than  denounce 
punishment, — all  returned  with  a  stunning  force  to  his  memory.  A  cry  of 
mental  agony  escaped  his  lips,  ^nd  he  staggered  aniinst  the  wall  almost 
like  a  drunken  man  ;  then,  as  the  paroxysm  passed  away,  he  hurried  to 
the  opening  conducting  from  the  abb^s  cell  to  his  own,  and  said, — "  I 
must  be  alone,  to  think  over  all  this." 

When  he  refined  his  dungeon,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  where  the 
tumkev  found  him  at  his  evening  visit.  Hitting,  with  fixed  gaze  and  con- 
tractea  features,  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue  ;  but,  during  hours  of  deep 
meditation,  which  to  him  had  seemed  but  as  minutes,  he  had  formed  a 
fearful  resolution,  and  bound  himself  to  its  fulfilment  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Dant^s  was  at  length  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  Faria,  who, 
having  also  been  visited  by  his  gaoler,  had  come  to  invite  his  fellow- 
sufTcrcr  to  share  his  supper.  The  reputation  of  being  out  of  his  mind, 
though  harmlessly  and  even  amusingly  so,  had  procured  for  the  abb^ 
greater  privileges  than  were  allowed  to  prisoners  in  general.  He  was  sup- 
plied with  bread  of  a  finer,  whiter  description  than  the  usual  prison  fere, 
and  even  reealed  each  Sunday  with  a  small  quantity  of  wine :  the  present 
day  chanced  to  be  Sunday,  and  the  abb€  came,  delighted  at  having  such 
luxuries  to  offer  his  new  friend.  Dant^  followed  him  with  a  firm  and 
assured  step ;  his  features  had  lost  their  almost  spasmodic  contraction, 
and  now  wore  their  usual  expression  ;  but  there  was  that  in  his  whole 
appearance  that  bespoke  one  who  had  come  to  a  fixed  and  desperate  re- 
solve. Faria  bent  on  him  his  penetrating  eye  :  "  I  regret  now,"  said  he, 
"  having  helped  you  In  your  late  inquiries,  or  having  given  you  the  in- 
formation I  did." 

"  Why  so  ?*  inquired  Dant^. "  Because  it  has  instilled  a  new  passion 

in  your  heart— that  of  vengeance." 

A  bitter  smile  played  over  the  features  of  the  young  man  ;  **  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else.**  said  he. 

Again  the  abbe  looked  at  him,  then  mournfully  sho6k  his  head  ;  but  in 
accordance  with  Dantfes'  request,  he  began  to  speak  of  other  matters.  The 
elder  prisoner  was  one  of  those  persons  Whose  conversation,  like  that  of  all 
who  have  experienced  many  trials,  contained  many  useful  and  important 
hints  as  well  as  sound  information  ;  but  it  was  never  egotistical,  for  the 
unfortunate  man  never  alluded  to  his  own  sorrows.  Dant^s  listened  with 
admiring  attention  to  all  he  said ;  some  of  his  remarks  corresponded  with 
what  he  already  knew,  or  applied  to  the  sort  of  knowledge  his  nautieal  Ine 
had  enabled  him  to  acquire.    A  part  of  the  good  abba's  vjot^'^.'^^^^^^* 

1— 1» 
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were  wholly  incomprehensible  Xa  him  ;  but,  like  those  aitmrae  borealcs 
which  serve  to  light  the  navigators  in  northern  latitudes,  they  sufficed  to 

3ien  ftesh  views  to  the  inquiring  tnind  of  the  listener,  and  to  liive  a 
impse  of  new  horizons,  illumined  by  the  wild  meteoric  Hash,  enabling 
Sim  justly  to  estimate  the  delight  an  intellectual  mind  would  have  in  follow- 
ing the  high  and  towering  spirit  of  one  so  richly  gifted  as  Faria  in  all  the 
giddiest  heights  or  lowest  depths  of  science. 

"  You  must  leach  me  a  small  part  of  what  you  know,"  said  Uanljs,  "if 
only  to  prevent  your  growing  weary  of  me.  I  can  well  believe  that  so 
learned  a  person  as  yourself  would  prefer  absolute  solitude  to  being  tor- 
mented with  the  company  of  one  as  ignorant  and  uninformed  as  myself. 
If  you  will  only  agree  to  my  request,  I  promise  you  never  to  mention 
another  word  about  escaping."  The  abW  smiled.  "  Alas  !  my  child," 
said  he,  "human  knowledge  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  and 
when  I  have  taught  you  mathematics,  physics,  history,  and  the  three  or 
four  modem  languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  you  will  know  as 
much  as  I  do  myself.  Noiv,  it  will  scarcely  require  two  years  for  me  to 
communicate  to  you  the  stock  of  learning  I  possess." 

"  Two  years  !"  exclaimed  Danlis ;  "  do  you  really  believe  I  can  acauire 

all  these  things  in  so  short  a  time  T- -"  Not  their  application,  ccrCamly, 

but  their  principles  you  may  j  to  learn  is  not  to  know  ;  there  are  the 
learners  and  the  learned.     Memory  makes  the  one,  philosophy  the  other." 

"  But  can  I  not  learn  philosophy  as  well  as  other  things  ?" 

"  My  son,  philosophy,  as  I  understand  it,  is  reducible  to  no  ruli.'s  by 
which  it  can  be  learned  ;  it  is  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  sciences,  tlic 
golden  cloud  which  bears  the  soul  to  heaven." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dant^s,  "  leaving  philosophy  out  of  the  question,  tell 
me  what  you  shall  teach  me  first  ?  I  feel  my  great  need  of  scientific  knoM- 
ledge,  and   long  lo  begin  the  work  of  improvement  ;  say,  when  shall  v 
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cnrc  in  the  uidst  of  tlic-c  so  f^fien-rcpcatccl  promenades,  and  cxclaiii.cc', 
*•  Ah,  if  ilicrc  \\crc  ro  irciilirtl  I ' 

"  There  shall  not  be  one  a  minute  longer  than  you  please,"  said  Dant^s, 
who  had  followed  the  working  of  his  thoughts  as  accurately  as  though  his 
biain  were  inclosed  in  crystal  so  clear  as  to  display  its  minutest  coerations. 

**  I  have  already  told  you,"  answered  the  abb^,  *'  that  I  loathe  tne  idea  of 
shedding  blood." 

*^  Still,  in  our  case,  the  death  we  should  bestow  would  not  be  dictated  by 
any  wild  or  savage  propensity,  but  as  a  necessary  step  to  secure  our  own 
personal  safety  and  preservation." 

"No  matter  !  I  could  never  agree  to  it." 

"  Still,  you  have  thought  of  it  T "  Incessantly,  alas  !"  cried  the  abb^. 

"And  you  have  discovered  a  means  of  regaining  our  freedom,  have 

you  not  ?"  asked  Dant^  eagerly. "  1  have  ;  if  it  were  only  possible  to 

place  a  deaf  and  blind  sentinel  in  the  gallery  beyond  us." 

"  1  will  undertake  to  render  him  both,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  an 
air  of  determined  resolution  that  made  his  companion  shudder. 

**  No,  no  .'"  cried  the  abb^  ;  "  I  tell  you  the  thing  is  impossible  ;  name  it 
no  more  I"  In  vain  did  Dant^s  endeavour  to  renew  the  subject ;  the  abb^ 
shook  his  head  in  token  of  disapproval,  but  refused  any  further  conversa- 
tion respecting  it.    Three  months  passed  away. 

"  Do  you  feel  yourself  strong  ?"  inquired  the  abb^  of  Dant^s.  The 
young  man,  in  reply,  took  up  the  chisel,  bent  it  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  then  as  readily  straightened  it. 

"  And  will  you  engage  not  to  do  any  harm  to  the  sentry,  except  as  a 
last  extremity  ?" 

"  I  promise  on  my  honour  not  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  unless  posi- 
tively obliged  for  our  mutual  preservation." 

"  Then,"  said  the  abb^,  "  we  may  hope  to  put  our  design  into  execution." 

"  And  how  long  shall  we  be  in  accomplishing  the  necessary  work  T 

^**  At  least  a  year." 

"  And  shall  we  begin  at  once  ?" "  Directly." 

"  We  have  lost  a  year  to  no  purpose  !"  cried  Dant^s. 

"  Do  you  consider  the  last  twelve  months  as  wasted  ?"  asked  the  abbd, 

in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. •*  Forgive  me  !"  cried  Edmond,  blushing 

deeply  ;  **  I  am  indeed  ungrateful  to  have  hinted  such  a  thing." 

"  Tut,  tut  !"  answered  the  abb^,  "  man  is  but  njan  at  last,  and  you  are 
about  the  best  specimen  of  the  genus  I  have  ever  known.  Come,  let  me 
show  you  my  plan."  The  abb^  then  showed  Dant^  the  sketch  he  had 
made  for  their  escape.  It  consisted  of  a  plan  of  his  ovin  cell  and  that  of 
Dant^s,  with  the  corridor  >» hich  united  them.  In  this  passage  he  proposed 
to  form  a  tunnel,  such  as  is  employed  in  mines  ;  this  tunnel  would  conduct 
the  two  prisoners  immediately  beneath  the  gallery  where  the  sentry  kept 
watch  ;  once  there,  a  large  excavation  would  be  made,  and  one  of  the 
flag-stones  with  which  the  gallery  was  paved  be  so  completely  loosened 
that  at  the  desired  moment  it  ^ould  give  way  beneath  the  soldier's  feet, 
who,  falling  into  the  excavation  below,  would  be  immediately  bound  and 
gagged,  ere,  stunned  by  the  effects  of  his  fall,  he  had  power  to  offer  any 
resistance.  The  prisoners  were  then  to  make  their  way  through  one  of 
the  gallery  windows,  and  to  let  themselves  down  from  the  outer  walls  by 
means  of  the  abba's  ladder  of  cords.  The  eyes  of  Dant^s  spaikled  with 
joy,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  a  plan  so  simple, 
yet  apparently  so  certain  to  succeed. 

That  very  day  the  uiiiiers  commenced  their  labour,  and  that  with  so 
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much  mapc  viuoar  and  [lUcriiy,  as  il  lucceeded  to  a  lon^j  rest  from  fatigue 
and  was  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  carry  out  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
heart  of  each.  Nothing  iatemipied  the  progress  of  their  work  except  the 
DKessity  of  returning  to  their  respective  cells  against  the  hour  in  which 
their  gaoler  wat  in  \m  habit  of  visiting  then  ;  Ihey  had  learned  to  distin- 
guish the  almost  imperceptible  sound  of  his  footsteps  as  he  deswoded 
towards  their  dungeons,  and,  happily,  never  faded  being  prepared  far  his 
coming.  The  fresh  earth  excavated  during  their  present  work,  and  which 
would  have  enlirely  blocked  up  the  old  passage,  was  thrown,  by  degrees 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution,  out  of  the  window  in  either  Faria's  or 
Dantis'  cell,  the  rubbish  heing  first  pulverised  so  finely  that  the  night 
wind  carried  it  far  away  without  permitting  the  sm:illest  trace  to  re- 
main. More  than  a  year  had  been  consumed  in  this  uitdertaking,  the  only 
tools  for  which  had  been  a  chisel,  a  knife,  and  a  wooden  lever ;  Faria  still 
continuing  to  instruct  Dant^s  by  conversing  with  him,  sometimes  in  one 
language,  sometimes  in  another  ;  at  others,  relating  to  him  the  history  of 
nations  and  great  men  who  from  time  to  time  have  left  behind  thcin  one 
of  those  bright  tracks  called  glory. 

The  abbd  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had,  moreover,  mixed  in  the  first 
society  of  the  day  ;  his  appearance  was  impressed  with  that  air  of  melan- 
choly dignity  which  DantJs,  thanks  to  the  imit.'ktive  powers  bestowed  on 
htm  by  nature,  easily  acquired,  as  well  as  that  outward  polish  and  polite- 
ness he  had  before  been  wanting  in,  and  which  is  seldom  possessed  cucept 
by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  constant  intercourse  with  persons  of 
high  birth  and  breeding.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the  tunnel  was 
made,  and  the  excavation  completed  beneath  (he  gallery,  and  the  two 
workmen  could  distinctly  hear  tae  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro  over  their  heads. 
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into  my  cdl  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  draw  out  one  of  the  feet  that  support 
tiie  bed ;  you  will  find  it  has  been  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose  of  contain- 
ing a  smaU  phial  you  will  see  there  half-filled  with  a  red-lookiog  fluid. 
Bnng  it  to  me— or  rather,  no,  no !  I  may  be  found  here  ;  therefore  help 
me  l»ck  to  my  room  while  I  have  any  strength  to  drag  mysdf  along. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen,  or  how  long  the  fit  may  last  Y* 

Spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  misfortune  which  thus  suddenly  frustrated 
his  Dopesy  Dant^  lost  not  his  presence  of  mind,  but  descended  into  the 
corridor,  dragging  his  unfortunate  companion  with  him  ;  then,  half  carry* 
ing,  half  supporting  him,  he  managed  to  reach  the  abba's  chamber,  when 
he  immediately  laid  the  sufferer  on  his  bed. 

"  Thanks  !"  said  the  poor  abb^,  shivering  as  though  his  veins  were  filled 
with  ice.  ''  Now  that  I  am  safely  here,  let  me  exp&in  to  you  the  nature 
of  my  attack,  and  the  appearance  it  will  present.  I  am  seised  with  a  fit  of 
catalepsy ;  when  it  comes  to  its  height,  I  may,  probably,  lie  still  and 
motionless  as  though  dead,  uttering  neither  sigh  nor  groan.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  symptoms  may  be  much  more  violent,  and  cause  me  to  faU  into 
fearful  convulsions,  cover  my  lips  with  foaming,  and  force  from  me  the 
most  piercing  shrieks.  This  last  evil  you  roust  carefully  guard  against, 
for,  were  my  cries  to  be  heard,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  should  be  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  prison,  and  we  be  separated  for  ever.  "When 
I  become  quite  motionless,  cold,  and  rigid  as  a  corpse,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, you  understand,  force  open  my  teeth  with  a  chisel,  pour  from  eight  to 
ten  drops  of  the  liquor  contained  in  the  phial  down  my  throat,  and  1  may 
perhaps  revive." 

"  Perhaps  !"  exclaimed  Dant^s,  in  grief-stricken  tones. 

""  Help  !  help  P  cried  the  abb^,  **  I— I— die— 1 ^» 

So  sudden  and  violent  was  the  fit,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  un- 
able to  complete  the  sentence  begun  ;  a  violent  convulsion  shook  his  whole 
frame,  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets,  his  mouth  was  drawn  on  one 
side,  his  cheeks  became  purple,  he  struggled,  foamed,  dashed  himself  about, 
and  uttered  the  most  dreadful  cries,  which,  however,  Dant^s  prevented 
from  being  heard  by  covering  his  head  with  the  blanket.  The  fit  lasted 
two  hours  ;  then,  more  helpless  than  an  infant,  and  colder  and  paler  than 
marble,  more  crushed  and  broken  than  a  reed  trampled  under  foot,  he 
stretched  himself  out  as  though  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  became  of  the 
ghastly  hue  of  the  tomb. 

Edmond  waited  till'life  seemed  extinct  in  the  body  of  his  friend,  then, 
taking  up  the  chisel,  he  with  difficulty  forced  open  the  closely-fixed  jaws, 
carefully  poured  the  appointed  number  of  drops  down  the  rigid  throat,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  result  An  hour  passea  away  without  the  old  man's 
giving  the  least  sign  of  returning  animation.  Dant^  began  to  fear  he  had 
delayed  too  long  ere  he  administered  the  remedy,  and,  tlinisting  his  hands 
into  his  hair,  continued  gazing  on  the  lifeless  features  of  his  friend  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  At  length  a  slight  colour  tinged  the  livid  cheeks,  con- 
sciousness returned  to  the  dull,  open  eyeballs,  a  faint  sigh  issued  from^the 
lips,  and  the  sufferer  made  a  feeble  effort  to  move. 

'*  He  is  saved !  he  is  saved  !"  cried  Dant^,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight. 

The  sick  man  was  not  yet  able  to  speak,  but  he  pointed  with  evident 
anxiety  towards  the  door.  Dant^s  listened,  and  plainly  distinguished  the 
approaching  steps  of  the  gaoler.  It  was  therefore  near  seven  o'clock  ;  but 
Eamond's  anxiety  had  put  all  thoughts  of  time  out  of  his  head.  The 
young  man  sprang  to  the  entrance,  darted  through  it,  carefully  drawmg 
the  stone  over  the  opening,  and  hurried  to  his  cell.    He  had  scarcely  done 
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50  before  the  door  opened,  anJ  di^idoicd  la  the  gankr's  inquisitorial  gaie 
the  prisoaer  seated  as  u>u^l  on  the  side  of  hrs  bed.  Aim  >n  berore  the 
ke^  had  turned  in  the  lock,  and  before  the  dcpJrtin'  stepi  of  the  gaoler 
had  died  anay  in  the  long  corridor  tie  had  lo  traverse,  D^nt^s,  whose 
restle.is  anxiety  concerning  his  friend  left  him  no  desire  to  tojch  the  food 
brought  him,  hurried  btcklo  ttaeabbd's  chamber,  and  railing  the  stone  by 

Essing  his  head  a^inst  il,  was  soon  beside  the  Mcic  nun's  couch.  Faria 
1  now  fully  regained  his  consciousness,  but  he  stiLI  lay  helpless  and  ei- 
hausted  on  his  miscrab  e  bed. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  sse  you  again,"  said  he,  feebly,  to  DantSs. 

"And  why  not?"  asked  the  young  man.  "Did  yon  fancy  yourself 
dyinR  ?" 

"  No,  1  had  no  such  idea  ;  but,  knowing  that  aU  was  ready  for  your 
fligh^  I  cmsidtred  yo'j  had  availed  yojrietf  of  it,  and  were  gone."  The 
deep  glow  of  indignation  sutTised  the  cheeks  of  D^nt^s. 

"  And  did  you  really  think  so  meanly  of  me,"  cried  he,  "  as  to  believe 

1  would  depart  wiilinul  you  ?'' "  At  least,"  said  the  abb^,  "  1   no-v  see 

how  wrong  such  an  opinion  woald  have  been.  Alas,  alas  I  1  am  fearfully 
exhausted  and  debilitated  by  this  attack." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  replied  Djntii  ;  "your  strength  mil  return."  And 
as  he  spoke  he  seated  himielf  on  the  bed  beside  Faria,  and  tenderly  chalfed 
his  chilled  hand^     The  abbj  shook  his  head. 

"  The  former  of  these  fits,"  said  he,  "  laited  but  half  an  hour,  at  the 
termination  of  which  I  experienced  no  other  feeling  than  a  great  sensation 
of  hunger,  iind  I  roiC  from  my  bed  without  requiring  the  least  help  ;  now 
I  can  neither  moi'e  my  right  arm  nor  leg,  and  ray  head  seems  uncomfort- 
able, proving  a  ruih  of  blooJ  to  the  brain.  The  next  of  these  fits  will 
either  carry  me  off  or  kavi:  me  paralysed  for  life," 

1"  cned  D.inifri ;  "  you  are  mist.-ikcn— you  will  not  die  !     And 
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ybur  poor  arm,  what  difference  will  that  make  in  our  escape.  Nevermind, 
if  you  cannot  swim,  I  can  take  you  on  my  shoulders,  and  swim  for  both 
of  us.'' 

**  My  son,"  said  the  abW,  "  you,  who  are  a  sailor  and  a  swimmer,  must 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  man  so  loaded  would  sink  ere  he  had  ad- 
vanced fifty  yards  in  the  sea-  Cease,  then,  to  allow  yourself  to  be  duped 
by  vain  hopes,  that  even  your  own  excellent  heart  refuses  to  believe  in. 
Here  I  shall  remain  till  the  hour  of  my  deliverance  arrives  ;  and  that,  in 
all  human  probability,  will  be  the  hour  of  my  death.  As  for  you,  who  are 
young  and  active,  delay  not  on  my  account,  but  fly — go — I  give  you  back 
your  promise." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Dant^s.  "  And  now  hear  my  determination  also." 
Then,  rising  and  extending  his  hand  with  an  air  of  solemnity  over  the  old 
man's  head,  he  slowly  added,  **  Here  I  swear  to  remain  with  you  so  long 
as  life  is  spared  to  you,  and  that  death  only  shall  divide  us." 

Faria  gazed  fondly  on  his  noble-minded  but  single-hearted  young  friend, 
and  read  in  his  honest,  open  countenance  ample  confirmation  of  truthful- 
ness, as  well  as  sincere,  affectionate,  and  faithful  devotion. 

**  Thanks,  my  child,"  murmured  the  invalid,  extending  the  one  hand  of 
which  he  still  retained  the  use.  "  Thanks  for  your  generous  offer,  which 
I  accept  as  frankly  as  it  was  made."  Then,  afier  a  short  pause,  he  added, 
"  You  may  one  of  these  days  reap  the  reward  of  your  disinterested  devo- 
tion. But  as  I  cannot,  and  you  will  not,  quit  this  place,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  excavati<jn  beneath  the  soldier's  gallery  ;  he  might,  by 
chance,  find  out  the  hollow  sound  produced  by  his  footsteps  over  the  ex- 
cavated ground,  and  call  the  attention  of  his  officer  to  the  circumstance. 
That  would  bring  about  a  discovery  wliich  would  inevitably  lead  to  our 
being  separated.  Go,  then,  and  set  about  this  work,  in  which,  unhappily, 
I  can  offer  you  no  assistance  ;  keep  at  it  all  night,  if  necessary,  and  do  not 
return  here  to-morrow  till  after  the  gaoler  has  visited  me.  I  shall  have 
something  of  the  greatest  importance  to  communicate  to  you." 

Dant^s  took  the  hand  of  the  abb^  in  his,  and  affectionately  pressed  it. 
Faria  smiled  encouragingly  on  him,  and  the  young  man  retired  to  his  task, 
filled  with  a  religious  determination  faithfully  and  unflinchingly  to  dis- 
charge the  vow  which  bound  him  to  his  afflicted  friend. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  TREASURE. 

When  Dant^  returned  next  mominjj  to  the  chamber  of  his  companion  in 
captivity,  he  found  Faria  seated  and  looking  composed.  In  the  ray  of 
light  which  entered  by  the  narrow  window  of  his  cell,  he  held  open  in  his 
left  hand,  of  which  alone,  it  will  be  recollected,  he  retained  the  use,  a 
morsel  of  paper,  which,  from  being  constantly  rolled  into  a  small  com- 
pass, had  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  was  not  easily  kept  open.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  showed  the  paper  to  Dant^s. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  he  inquired. "  Look  at  it,"  said  the  abbd,  with  a 

smile. 

"  I  have  looked  at  it  with  all  possible  attention,"  said  Dant^s,  "  and  I 
only  see  a  half-burnt  paper,  on  which  are  traces  of  Gothic  characters 
traced  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  ink."  .         , 

*  This  ptper,   iiy  fr  end,'  sail  Farii,  *'  I  may  now  avo>N  Vo  >jO>\>^VWi^  V 
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have  proved  you— this  paper  is  my  treasure,  of  which,  from  this  day  forth, 
one  half  belongs  to  you." 

A  cold  damp  started  to  Dantia'  brow.  Until  this  day — and  what  a 
space  of  time! — he  had  avoided  talking  to  the  abbd  of  this  treasure,  the 
source  whence  accusation  of  madness  againsl  the  poor  abbe  was  derived. 
With  his  instinctive  delicacy  Edmond  had  preferred  avoiding  any  touch 
on  this  painful  chord,  and  Faiia  had  been  equally  silent.  He  had  taken 
the  silence  of  the  old  man  for  a  return  lo  reason,  and  now  these  few  words 
uttered  by  Faria,  after  so  painful  a  crisis,  seemed  to  announce  a  serious 
relapse  of  mental  alienation. 

"Your  treasure?"  stammered  DanlSs.     Faria  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  You  are,  indeed,  a  noble  heart,  Edmond,  and  I  see 
by  your  paleness  and  your  shudder  what  is  passing  in  your  heart  at  this 
moment.  No,  be  assured,  I  am  not  mad.  This  treasure  exists,  Dantis  ; 
and  if  1  haie  not  been  allowed  to  possess  it,  you  will.  Yes — you.  No 
one  would  listen  to  me  or  believe  me,  because  they  thought  me  mad  ;  but 
you,  who  must  know  that  1  am  not,  listen  to  me,  and  believe  me  after- 
wards if  you  will." 

"  Aias  !"  murmured  Edmond  to  himself  "  this  is  a  terrible  relapse  I 
There  was  only  this  blow  wanting.''  Then  he  said  aloud,  "  My  dear  friend, 
your  attack  has,  perhaps,  fatigued  you  ;  had  you  not  better  repose  awhile  k 
To-morrow,  if  you  will,  I  will  hear  your  narrative  ;  hut  to-day  1  wish  to 
nurse  vou  carefully.     Besides,"  he  said,  "  a  treasure  b  not  a  thing  we  need 

■"  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  hurried,  Edmond  T'  replied  the  old  man. 
"  Who  knows  if  lo-morrow,  or  the  next  day  after,  the  ihird  attack  may 
not  come  on  ?  and  then  must  not  all  be  finished  .'  Yes,  indeed,  J  have 
often  thought  with  a  bitter  }oy  that  these  nclies,  which  would  make  the 
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*'  Well  !*  ttid  Faria,  when  the  young  man  had  finished  reading  it 

"  Why,"  reined  Dant^,  "  I  see  nothing  but  broken  lines  and  nncon- 
nected  words,  which  are  rendered  illegible  by  fire." 

'^  Yes,  to  you,  my  friend,  who  read  them  for  the  first  time  ;  hut  not  for 
me,  who  have  grown  pale  over  them  by  many  nights'  study,  and  have  re- 
constructed every  phiase,  completed  every  thought.* 

"  And  do  you  believe  you  have  discovered  the  concealed  sense  ?" 

^  I  am  sure  I  have,  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself ;  but  first  listen  to 
the  history  of  this  paper/ 

"  Silence  V  exclaimed  Dant^    ''  Steps  approach — I  go— adieu." 

And  Dant^,  happy  to  escape  the  history  and  explanation  which  could 
not  fail  to  confirm  to  him  his  friend's  malady,  glided  like  a  snake  along 
the  narrow  passage  ;  whilst  Faria,  restored  by  his  alarm  to  a  land  of  ac- 
tivity, pushed  with  his  foot  the  stone  into  its  place,  and  covered  it  with  a 
mat  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  avoid  discovery. 

It  was  the  governor,  who,  hearing  of  Faria's  accident  firom  the  gaoler, 
had  come  in  person  to  see  him. 

Faria  sat  up  to  receive  him,  and  continued  to  conceal  from  the  governor 
the  paralysis  that  had  aheady  half  stricken  him  with  death.  His  fear  was 
lest  the  governor,  touched  with  pity,  might  order  him  to  be  removed  to  a 
prison  more  wholesome,  and  thus  separate  him  from  his  young  companion. 
But  fortunately  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  governor  left  him,  convinced 
that  the  poor  madman,  for  whom  in  his  heart  he  felt  a  kind  of  affection, 
was  only  affected  with  a  slight  indisposition. 

During  this  time,  Edmond,  seated  on  his  bed  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
tried  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  All  was  so  rational,  so  grand,  so 
logical,  with  Faria,  since  he  had  known  him,  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  so  much  wisdom  on  all  points  could  be  allied  to  madness  in  any  one. 
Was  Faria  deceived  as  to  his  treasure,  or  was  all  the  world  deceived  as  to 
Faria? 

Dant^  remained  in  his  cell  all  day,  not  daring  to  return  to  his  friend, 
thinking  thus  to  defer  the  moment  when  he  should  acquire  the  certainty 
that  the  abb^  was  mad — such  a  conviction  would  be  so  terrible  ! 

But,  towards  the  evening  after  the  usual  visitation,  Faria,  not  seeing  the 
young  man  appear,  tried  to  move,  and  get  over  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated them.  Edmond  shuddered  when  he  heard  the  painful  efforts  which 
the  old  man  made  to  drag  himself  along ;  his  leg  was  inert,  and  he  could 
no  longer  make  use  of  one  arm.  Edmond  was  compelled  to  draw  him  to- 
wards himself,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  enter  by  the  snnall  aperture 
which  led  to  Dant^'  chamber. 

"  Here  1  am,  pursuing  you  remorselessly,*'  he  said,  with  a  benignant 
smile.  "  You  thought  to  escape  my  munificence,  but  it  is  in  vain.  Listen 
to  me." 

Edmond  saw  there  was  no  escape,  and  placing  the  old  man  on  his  bed, 
he  seated  himself  on  the  stool  beside  him. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  abb6,  <*  that  I  was  the  secretary  and  mtimate 
friend  of  Cardinal  Spada,  the  last  of  the  princes  of  that  name.  I  owe  to 
this  worthy  k>rd  all  the  happiness  I  ever  knew.  He  was  not  nch,  although 
the  wealth  of  his  family  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  I  heard  the  phrase 
very  often,  *  As  rich  as  a  Spada.*  But  he,  like  public  rumour,  lived  on 
this  reputation  for  wealth  ;  his  palace  was  my  paradise.  I  instructed  his 
nephews,  who  are  dead' ;  and  when  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  I  returned 
to  him,  by  an  absolute  devotion  to  his  will,  all  he  had  done  for  me  dunng 
ten  years.    The  house  of  the  cardinal  had  no  secrete  for  vue.    1  tta.^  w«^ 
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seen  my  noble  pnlipn  annolatinp  ancient  volumes,  and  engerly  searching 
amongst  dusty  Tan-ily  tnanuscripis.  One  day  when  I  was  reproaching  him 
for  his  unavailing  searches,  iL.d  the  kind  of  prostration  of  mind  ihat  lol- 
lowed  them,  he  looked  at  me,  and,  smiling  bitterly,  opened  a  volume  re- 
lating lo  the  History  of  the  City  of  Rome.  There,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  Life  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  were  the  following  lines,  which 
I  can  never  forget  : — 

"'The  great  wars  of  Romagna  had  ended;  C«sar  Boi^a,  who  had 
completed  liis  conquest,  had  need  of  money  to  purchase  all  Italy.  The 
pope  had  also  need  of  nioney  to  conclude  with  Louis,  the  twelfth  king  of 
France,  formidable  still  in  spite  of  his  recent  reverses  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  some  profitable  speculation,  which 
was  ft  mailer  of  great  difficulty  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  ex- 
hausted Italy.  His  hohness  had  an  idea.  He  determined  to  make  two 
cardinals.' 

"  By  choosing  two  of  the  greatest  personages  of  Rome,  especially  rich 
men — this  was  the  relurn  the  holy  father  looked  for  from  his  speculation. 
In  the  tir&t  place,  he  had  to  sell  the  great  appointments  and  splendid 
ofiices  which  the  cardinals  already  held  ;  and  then  he  had  Ihe  two  hats  to 
sell  besides.  There  was  a  third  view  in  the  speculation,  which  will  ap- 
pear hereafter.  The  pope  and  Cesar  Borgia  nrst  found  the  two  future 
cardinals  ;  they  were  Jean  Rospigliosi,  who  held  four  of  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  holy  seat ;  and  Cssar  Spada,  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
of  the  Roman  nobihly  ;  both  lelt  the  high  honour  of  such  a  favour  from 
the  pope.  They  were  ambitious  ;  and  these  found,  Ciesar  Borgia  soon 
found  purchasers  for  their  appointments.  The  result  was,  that  Rospigliosi 
and  Spada  paid  for  being  ciirdinah,  and  eight  other  persons  paid  for  the 
offices  the  cardinals  held  before  tlieir  elevation,  and   thus  eight  hundred 
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rqport.  Rospigliosi,  quite  giddy  with  his  dignity,  prepared  his  stomach, 
and  assumed  his  best  looks.  Spada,  a  prudent  man,  and  great]y  attached 
to  his  only  nephew,  a  young  captain  of  highest  premise,  lock  paper  and 
pen,  and  made  his  will.  He  then  sent  to  bis  nephew  to  await  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vineyard  :  but  it  appeared  the  servant  did  not  find  him. 

'*  Spada  knew  the  nature  of  these  invitations  ;  since  Christianity,  so 
eminently  civilizing,  had  made  progress  in  Rome,  it  was  no  longer  a  cen- 
turion who  came  from  the  tyrant  with  a  message,  '  Csesar  wills  that  you 
die,'  but  it  was  a  legate  h  latere^  who  came  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  to  say 
from  the  pope, '  His  holiness  requests  you  will  dine  with  him.' 

"  Spada  set  out  about  two  o'clock  to  Saint- Pierre-^s- Liens.  The  pope 
awaited  him.  The  first  figure  that  struck  the  eyes  of  Spada  was  that  of 
his  nephew,  in  full  costume,  and  Caesar  Borgia  paying  him  most  marked 
attentions.  Spada  turned  pale,  as  Caesar  looked  at  him  with  an  ironical 
air,  which  proved  that  he  had  anticipated  all,  and  that  the  snare  was  well 
spread.  They  began  dinner,  and  Spada  was  only  able  to  inquire  of  his 
nephew  if  he  had  received  his  message.  The  nephew  replied  no ;  per- 
fectly comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  question.  It  was  too  late,  for  he 
had  already  drunk  a  glass  of  excellent  wine,  placed  for  him  expressly  bv 
the  pope's  but'ler.  Spada  at  the  same  moment  saw  another  bottle  approach 
him,  which  he  was  pressed  to  taste.  An  hour  afterwards  a  physician 
declared  they  were  both  poisoned  through  eating  mushrooms.  Spada  died 
on  the  threshold  of  the  vineyard  ;  the  nephew  expired  at  his  own  door, 
making  signs  -which  his  wife  could  not  comprehend. 

"  Then  Caesar  and  the  pope  hastened  to  lay  hands  on  the  heritage, under 
pretence  of  seeking  for  the  papers  of  the  dead  man.  But  the  inheritance 
consisted  in  this  only,  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  Spada  had  written  : — *  I 
bequeath  to  my  beloved  nephew  my  coflfers,  my  books,  and,  amongst 
other,  my  breviary  and  the  gold  corners,  which  I  beg  he  will  preserve  in 
remembrance  of  his  affectionate  uncle.' 

"The  heirs  sought  everywhere,  admired  the  breviar)',  laid  hands  on  the 
furniture,  and  Here  greatly  astoni&hed  that  Spada,  the  rich  man,  was  really 
the  most  miserable  of  uncles— no  treasures — unless  they  were  those  of 
science,  composed  in  the  library  and  laboratories.  This  was  all :  Caesar 
and  his  father  searched,  examined,  scrutinized,  but  found  nothing,  or  at 
least  very  little  ;  not  exceeding  a  few  thousand  ciowns  in  plate,  and  about 
the  same  in  ready  money  ;  but  the  nephew  had  time  to  say  to  his  wife 
before  he  expired  :— *Look  well  among  my  uncle's  papers;  there  is  a 
will' 

"  They  sought  even  more  thoroughly  than  the  august  heirs  had  done, 
but  it  was  fruitless.  There  were  two  palaces  and  a  vineyard  behind  the 
Palatine  Hill  ;  but  in  these  days  landed  property  had  not  much  value, 
and  the  two  palaces  and  the  vineyard  remained  to  the  family  as  beneath 
the  rapacity  of  the  pope  and  his  son.  Months  and  }ears  rolled  on. 
Alexander  VI.  died  poisoned, — you  know  by  what  mistake.  Caesar,  poi- 
soned at  the  same  time,  escaped  with  colouring  his  skin  like  a  snake,  and 
assumed  a  new  cuticle,  on  which  the  poison  left  spots,  like  those  >*e  see  on 
the  skin  of  a  tiger  ;  then,  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  he  went  and  killed 
himself  in  obscurity  in  a  night  skirmii^h,  scarcely  noticed  in  history.  After 
the  pope's  death  and  his  son's  exile,  it  ^^as  supposed  the  Spada  family 
would  again  make  the  splendid  figure  they  had  before  the  cardinal's  time ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Spadas  remained  in  doubtful  ease,  a 
mystery  hung  over  this  dark  afinir,  and  the  public  rumour  was,  that  Caesar, 
a  better  poliiician  than  his  father,  had  carried  off  from  ihc  yov^^^*^*^^^^^ 
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of  the  two  cardinals.  I  say  the  two,  because  Cardinal  Rospigliosi,  who  had 
not  taken  any  precaution,  was  completely  despoiled. 

"  Up  to  this  time,"  said  Faria,  inlemipting  the  thread  of  hU  narrative, 
"  this  seems  to  you  very  ridiculous,  no  doubt,  eh  ?' 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  cried  Dant^s,  "  oo  the  contrnry,  it  seems  as  If  I  were 
reading  a  most  interestinR  narrative  ;  go  on,  I  pray  of  you." "  I  will." 

"  The  family  began  to  feel  accustomed  to  this  obscurity.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  amongst  the  descendants  some  were  soldiers,  others  diplomatists  ; 
some  churchmen,  some  bankers  ;  some  grew  rich,  and  some  were  ruined. 
I  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  family,  whose  secretary  I  was^the  Comtede 
Spada,  I  had  often  heard  him  complain  of  the  disproportion  of  his  rank 
ivith  his  fortune  ;  and  1  advised  him  to  sink  all  he  had  in  an  annuity.  He 
did  so,  and  thus  doubled  bis  income.  The  celebrated  breviary  remained 
in  the  family,  and  was  in  the  comte's  possession.  It  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  ;  for  the  singular  clause  of  the  only  will  that  h.id 
been  found,  had  rendered  it  a  real  reliqtie.  preserved  in  the  family  with 
superstitious  veneration.  It  was  an  illuminated  book,  with  beautiful  Gothic 
characters,  and  so  weighty  with  gold,  that  a  servant  always  carried  it 
before  the  cardinal  on  days  of  great  solenmity. 

"  At  the  sight  of  papers  of  all  sorts, — titles,  contracts,  parchments,  which 
were  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  family,  all  descending  from  the  poisoned 
cardinal,  I,  like  twenty  servitors,  stewards,  secretaries  before  me,  in  my 
turn  esarained  the  immense  bundles  of  documents ;  but  in  spile  of  the 
most  .iccorate  researches,  I  found— nothing.  Vet  I  had  read,  1  had  even 
written  a  precise  history  of  the  Borgia  family,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
assuring  myself  whether  any  increase  of  fortune  had  occurred  to  them  on 
the  death  of  the  Cardin.il  Cwsar  Spada  ;  but  could  only  trace  tlie  acqui- 
sition of  the  property  of  the  Cardinal  Rospigliasl,  his  companion  ir   -    - 
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necessity  of  adopting.  I  took  a  wax-candle  in  one  hand^  and  with  the 
odier  groped  about  for  a  piece  of  paper  (my  match-box  beingempty),  with 
which  I  proposed  to  produce  a  light  from  the  small  flame  stm  playing  on 
the  embers.  Fearing,  however,  to  make  use  of  any  valuable  piece  of 
paper,  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  recollected  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
ramous  breviary,  which  was  on  the  table  beside  me,  an  old  paper  quite 
ydlow  with  age,  and  which  had  served  as  a  marker  for  centuries,  kept 
thoe  by  the  request  of  the  leirs.  I  felt  for  it,  found  it^  twisted  it  up 
together,  and  putting  it  into  the  expiring  flame,  set  light  to  it. 

"  But  beneath  my  fingers,  as  if  by  magic,  in  proportion  as  the  fire 
ascended,  I  saw  ydlowish  characters  appear  on  the  paper.  I  grasped  it 
in  my  hand,  pot  out  the  flame  as  quickly  as  I  could,  lighted  vay  taper  in 
the  fire  itself,  and  opened  the  crumpled  paper  with  inexpressible  emotion, 
recognising,  when  I  had  done  bo,  that  these  characters  had  been  traced  in 
mysterious  and  sympathetic  ink,  only  appearing  when  exposed  to  the  fire  : 
neariy  one-third  of  the  paper  had  been  consumed  by  the  flame.  It  was 
that  paper  you  read  this  morning ;  read  it  again,  Dant^s,  and  then  I  will 
complete  for  you  the  incomplete  words  and  unconnected  sense.'' 

Faria,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  offered  the  paper  to  Dant^,  who  this  time 
read  the  following  words^  traced  with  an  ink  of  a  colour  which  most  nearly 
resembled  rust : 

*' This  25th  day  of  April,  1498,  be... 
Alexander  VI.  and  fearing  that  not... 
he  may  desire  to  become  my  heir,  and  re... 
and  BentivogUo,  who  were  poisoned... 
my  sole  heir,  that  I  have  bu... 
and  has  visited  with  me,  that  is  in... 
island  of  Monte-Cristo  all  I  poss... 
jewels, diamonds,  gems,  that  I  alone... 
may  amount  to  neariy  two  mil... 
will  find  on  raising  the  twentieth  ro... 
creek  to  the  east  in  a  right  line.    Two  open. . . 
in  these  caves  ;  the  treasure  is  in  the  furthest  a... 
which  treasure  I  bequeath  and  leave  en... 
as  my  sole  heir. 
"  25th  April,  1498.  «C;es... 

"  And  now,"  said  the  abb^,  "  read  this  other  paper  f  and  he  presented 
to  Dant^  a  second  leaf  with  fragments  of  lines  written  on  it,  which 
Edmond  read  as  follows : 

''  ...ing  invited  to  dine  by  his  Holiness 

...content  with  making  me  pay  for  my  hat 

...serves  for  me  the  fate  of  Cardinals  Caprara 

...I  declare  to  my  nephew  Guido  Spada 

...ried  in  a  place  he  knows 

...the  caves  of  the  small 

...essed  of  ingots,  gold,  money 

...know  of  the  existence  of  this  treasure,  wihch 

...lions  of  Roman  crowns,  and  which  he 

ek  from  the  small 

...mgs  have  been  made 

...ngle  in  the  second; 

...tire  to  him 

...AR  t  SFADA." 

Faria  followed  him  with  excited  look. 
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"  And  now,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  Dantis  hid  read  the  last  line,  "  put 
the  iwo  fragmenli  to^i^her,  and  jud^e  for  yourself."  Djiiiis  obeyed,  and 
the  coiijoinsJ  pieces  g-ive  the  follO'tfing: 

"This  25th  day  of  April,  149S,  be-.-ing  invited  to  dine  by  his 
Holiness  /Uexander  VI.,  and  fearing  that  not,. .content  with  making 
me  pay  for  my  hat,  he  miy  desire  10  becotne  my  heir,  anJ  re. ..serves 
for  me  the  fate  of  Curdiniis  Caprara  and  Bentii/oijlio,  who  were  poi- 
soned,...! declare  to  my  nephew,  Guida  Spadi.  my  sole  heir,  that  I 
have  bu...ried  in  a  place  he  knows  and  has  viiited  with  me,. ..that  is, 
in. ..the  caves  of  the  small  island  of  Monte-Cristo,  all  I  poss..,C5sed  of 
ingots,  gold,  money,  jewels,  diamonds,  ^mi  J  that  I  alone. ..know  of  the 
existence  of  this  treasure,  which  raiy  amount  to  nearly  two  mil. ..lions  of 
Roman  crowns,  and  which  he  will  find  on  raising  the  twentieth  ro...ck 
from  the  small  creek  to  the  eau  in  a  right  line.  Two  open. ..ings  have 
been  mide  in  these  caves  ;  the  treasure  is  in  the  furUiest  :i...ngle  in 
the  second;  which  treasure  I  bequeath  and  leave  en.. .tire  to  him  as  my 
sole  heir. 

"2ith  April,  1498.  "C.ES...AR  t  Spad.V 

"  Well,  do  you  comprehend  now  f  inquired  Faria, 

"  It  is  the  declaration  of  Cardinal  Spada,  and  the  will  sn  long  sought 
for,"  replied  Edinond,  still  incredulous. 

"Of  course;  what  else  could  it  be?" "And  who  completed  it  as  it 

"  I  did.  Aided  by  the  remaining  fragment,  I  gue.wed  the  rest ;  measur- 
ing the  length  of  the  lines  by  those  of  the  paper,  and  divining  the  hidden 
meaninji  by  means  of  what  was  in  part  revealed,  as  we  are  guided  in  a 
cavern  by  the  smrtll  ray  of  light  above  us." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  when  yoii  arrived  at  this  conclu5 
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this  day  Roman  families  perishinjr  of  hunger,  though  possessed  of  nearly 
a  tnillion  in  diamonds  and  jewels,  handed  down  as  heirlooms,  and  which 
they  cannot  touch."  Edmond  thought  he  was  in  a  dream~he  wavered 
between  incredulity  and  joy. 

"I  have  only  kept  this  secret  so  long  from  you,"  continued  Faria, "  that 
I  might  prove  you,  and  then  surprise  you.  Had  we  escaped  before  my 
attack  of  catalepsy,  I  should  have  conducted  you  to  Monte-Cristo ;  now," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  you  who  will  conduct  me  thither.  Well  I 
Dant^s,  you  do  not  thank  me  ?" 

"This  treasure  belongs  to  you,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Dant^s,  "and  to 
you  only.     I  have  no  right  to  it.     \  am  no  relation  of  yours." 

"  You  are  my  son,  Dant^s,"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "  You  are  the 
child  of  my  captivity.  My  profession  condemns  me  to  celibacy.  God  has 
sent  you  to  me  to  console,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  tue  man  who  could 
not  be  a  father  and  the  prisoner  who  could  not  get  free."  And  Faria  ex- 
tended the  arm  of  which  alone  the  use  remained  to  him  to  the  young  man, 
who  threw  himself  around  his  neck  and  wept  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  THIRD  ATTACK. 

Now  that  this  treasure,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  the  abba's 
meditations,  could  insure  the  future  happiness  of  him  whom  Faria  really 
loved  as  a  son,  it  had  doubled  its  value  in  his  eyes,  and  every  day  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  amount,  explaining  to  Dant^s  all  the  good  which,  with 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  francs,  a  man  could  do  in  these  days  to  his 
friends  ;  and  then  Dant^s'  countenance  became  gloomy,  for  the  oath  of 
vengeance  he  had  taken  recurred  to  his  memory,  and  he  reflected  how 
much  ill,  in  these  times,  a  man  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  could  do 
to  his  enemies. 

The  abb^  did  not  know  the  isle  of  Monte-Cristo  ;  but  Dant^s  knew  it, 
and  had  often  passed  it,  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  Pianosa,  between 
Corsica  and  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  had  once  touched  at  it.  This  island  was, 
always  had  been,  and  still  is,  completely  deserted.  It  is  a  rock  of  almost 
conical  form,  which  seems  as  though  produced  by  some  volcanic  effort 
from  the  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Dant^s  traced  a  plan  of  the 
island  to  Faria,  and  Faria  gave  Dant^s  advice  as  to  the  means  he  should 
employ  to  recover  the  trea-ure.  But  Dant^s  was  far  from  being  as  enthu- 
siastic and  confident  as  the  old  man.  It  was  past  a  question  now  that 
Faria  was  not  a  lunatic,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  achieved  the  dis- 
covery, which  had  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  his  madness,  increased  his 
admiration  of  him  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  that  that 
deposit,  supposing  it  had  ever  existed,  still  existed  ;  and  though  he  con- 
sidered the  treasure  as  by  no  means  chimerical,  he  yet  believed  it  was  no 
longer  there. 

However,  as  if  fate  resolved  on  depriving  the  prisoners  of  their  last 
chance,  and  making  them  understand  that  they  were  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  a  new  misfortune  befell  them  :  t!ie  gallery  on  the 
sea  side,  which  had  long  been  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt.  They  had  repaired  it 
completely,  and  stopped  up  with  vast  masses  of  stone  the  hole  Dant^s  bad 
partly  filled  in.  But  for  this  precaution,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
abb^  had  made  to  Edmond,  the  misfortune  would  have  been  still  greater, 
for  their  attempt  to  escape  would  have  been  detected,  and  tAic/  would  utv- 
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fortunately  have  been  separated    Tbus  a  fresh  and  even  stronger  ijoor 
was  closed  upon  them. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  young  man,  with  an  air  of  sorrowful  resignation,  lo 
Faria,  "  tliai  God  deems  it  right  to  take  from  me  even  what  you  call  my 
devotion  to  you.  I  have  promised  to  remain  Ibr  ever  with  you,  and  now 
I  could  not  break  mv  promise  if  I  would.  I  shall  no  more  have  the 
treasure  than  you,  ana  neither  of  us  will  quit  this  prison.  But  my  real 
treasure  is  not  thai,  my  dear  friend,  \vhich  awaits  me  beneath  the  sombre 
rocks  of  Monte-Cristo,  but  it  is  your  presence,  our  living  together  five  or 
six  hours  a  day.  In  spile  of  our  gaolers ;  it  is  those  rays  of  intelligence 
you  have  elicited  from  my  brain,  the  languages  you  have  implanted  m  my 
memory,  and  which  spring  there  with  all  iheir  philological  rami6caiions. 
These  di^erent  sciences  that  you  have  made  so  easy  to  me  by  the  depth 
of  the  knowledge  you  possess  of  them,  and  the  clearness  of  the  principles 
to  which  you  have  reduced  ihcm — this  is  mv  treasure,  my  beloved  friend, 
and  with  this  you  have  made  me  rich  and  nappy.  Believe  me,  and  take 
comfort,  this  is  better  for  me  than  tons  of  gold  and  cases  of  diamonds, 
even  were  they  not  as  problematical  as  the  clouds  we  see  in  the  morning 
floating  over  the  sea,  which  we  lake  for  Urra  firma,  and  which  evaporate 
and  vanish  as  we  draw  near  to  ihem.  To  have  you  as  long  as  possible 
near  me,  to  hear  your  eloquent  voice,  which  I  trust  embeliishes  my  mind, 
strengthens  my  soul,  and  makes  my  whole  frame  capable  of  great  and 
terrible  things,  if  1  should  ever  be  free,  so  fills  my  whole  existence,  that 
the  despair  to  which  1  was  just  on  the  point  of  yielding  when  I  knew  you, 
has  no  longer  any  hold  over  me  :  and  this — this  is  my  fortune— not 
chimerical,  but  actual  I  owe  you  my  real  good,  my  present  happiness  ; 
and  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  they  Cu^sar  Borgia's,  could  not 
deprive  me  of  thi s. " 
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light  wandering  in  the  night  All  went  on  as  if  in  existences  in  which 
misfortune  has  deranged  nothing,  and  which  glide  on  mechanically  and 
tranquilly  beneath  the  eye  of  Providence. 

fiut  beneath  this  superficial  calm  there  were  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
man,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the  old  man,  many  repressed  desires,  many 
stifled  sighs,  which  found  vent  when  Faria  was  left  alone^  and  when  £a- 
mond  returned  to  his  cell.  One  night  Edmond  awoke  suddenly,  believing 
he  heard  some  one  csdling  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  tried  to  pierce 
through  the  gloom.  His  name,  or  rather  a  plaintive  voice,  which  essayed 
to  pronounce  his  name,  reached  him.  "AlasT  munnuised  Edmond, 
"can  it  be?" 

He  moved  his  bed,  drew  up  the  stone,  rushed  into  the  passage^  and 
reached  the  opposite  extremity ;  the  secret  entrance  was  open.  By  the 
light  of  the  wretched  and  wavering  lamp,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Dant^ 
saw  the  old  man,  pale,  but  yet  erect,  clinging  to  the  bedstead.  His  features 
were  writhing  with  those  horrible  symptoms  which  he  already  knew,  and 
which  had  so  seriously  alarmed  him  when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time. 

"  Alas ;  my  dear  friend,"  said  Faria  in  a  resigned  tone,  **you  understand, 
do  you  not ;  and  I  need  not  attempt  to  explain  to  you  ?" 

Edmond  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and,  quite  out  of  his  senses,  rushed 

towards  the  door,  exclaiming,-— ^' Help  !  help  T Faria  had  just  sufficient 

strength  to  retain  him. 

^  Silence !"  he  said,  "  or  you  are  lost  Think  now  of  yourself ;  only,  my 
dear  friend,  act  so  as  to  render  your  captivity  supportable  or  your  night 
possible.  It  would  require  years  to  renew  only  what  1  have  done  here^ 
and  which  would  be  instantly  destroyed  if  our  gaolers  knew  we  had  com- 
municated with  each  other.  Besides,  be  assured,  my  dear  Edmond,  the 
dungeon  I  am  about  to  leave  will  not  long  remain  empty  ;  some  other  un- 
fortunate being  will  soon  take  my  place,  and  to  him  you  will  appear  like 
an  angel  of  salvation.  Perhaps  he  will  be  young,  strong  and  enduring,  like 
yourself,  and  will  aid  you  in  your  escape  ;  whilst  I  have  been  but  a  hin- 
drance. You  will  no  longer  have  half  a  dead  body  tied  to  you  to  paralyze 
all  your  movements.  At  length  Providence  has  done  something  for  you  ; 
he  restores  to  you  more  than  he  takes  away^  and  it  was  time  1  should  die.*' 
Edmond  could  only  clasp  his  hands  and  exclaim,—  *'  Oh,  my  friend  !  mv 
friend !  speak  not  thusP'  and  then  resuming  all  his  presence  of  mind,  which 
had  for  a  momemt  staggered  under  this  blow,  and  his  strength,  which  had 
Cailed  at  the  words  of  the  old  man,  he  said,—"  Oh !  I  have  saved  you 
once,  and  1  will  save  you  a  second  time  I'*  And  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
he  drew  out  the  phial,  still  a  third  filled  with  the  red  Uquor. 

"  See  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  remains  still  some  of  this  saving  draught. 
Quick,  quick  I  tell  me  what  I  must  do  this  time,— are  there  any  fresh  in- 
structions .'    Speak,  my  friend,  I  listen.'' 

"There  is  not  a  hope,"  replied  Faria.  shaking  his  head  ;  "but  no 
matter,  God  wills  it  that  man  whom  he  has  created,  and  in  whose  heart 
He  has  so  profoundly  rooted  the  love  of  life,  should  do  all  in  his  power 
to  preserve  that  existence,  which,  however  painful  it  may  be,  is  yet 
slwavs  so  dear 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes !"  exclaimed  Dant^s,  "  and  I  tell  you  you  shall  yet  be 

saved  r  .  ^     . 

"Well,  then,  try.  The  cold  gains  upon  me.  I  feel  the  blood  flowme 
towards  my  brain.  This  horrible  trembling,  which  makes  my  tccUi 
Cliatter,and  seems  to  dislocate  my  bones,  begins  to  p^nrade  my  w*}?^ 
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frame  ;  in  five  minutes  the  malady  will  re.ieh  its  height.  And  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  me  but  a  dead  corpse." 

"  Oh  i"  exclaimed  DaniJs,  his  heart  wrun|  with  anguish. 

"  Do  as  you  did  before,  only  do  not  wait  so  long.  All  the  springs  of 
life  are  now  exhausted  in  me,  and  death,''  be  continued,  looking  at  his 
paralysed  arm  and  leg,  "  has  but  half  its  work  to  do.  If,  alter  having 
made  me  swa.lloiv  twelve  drops  instead  of  ten,  you  see  that  I  do  not  re- 
cover, then  pour  the  rest  down  my  throat.  Now  lift  me  on  my  bed,  for  I 
can  no  longer  support  myself," 

Edmond  took  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed. 

"  And  now,my  dear  friend,"  said  Faria,  "sole  consolation  of  my  wretched 
existence,— you  whom  Heaven  gave  me  somewhat  late,  but  siill  gave  me,  a 
priceless  gift,  and  for  which  1  am  most  grateful,  at  the  moment  of  sepa- 
rating from  you  for  ever,  1  wish  you  all  (he  happiness  and  all  ihe  pros 
perity  you  so  well  desen'e.  My  son,  I  bless  thee  I"  The  young  man  cast 
himself  on  his  knees,  leaning  his  head  against  the  old  man's  bed. 

"  Listen,  now,  to  what  I  say  in  this  my  dying  moment.  The  treasure  of 
the  Spadas  exists,  God  grants  me  that  there  no  longer  exists  for  me  dis- 
tance or  obstacle.  I  see  it  in  the  depths  of  the  inner  cavern.  My  eyes 
pierce  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  are  dazzled  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  riches.  If  you  do  escape,  remember  thai  the  poor  abb^,  whom  all 
the  world  called  mad,  was  not  so.  Hasten  to  Monte-Crisio — avail  your- 
self of  the  fortune — for  you  have  indeed  suffered  long  enough,"  A  violent 
shock  interrupted  the  old  man.  DantSs  raised  his  head  and  saw  Faria's 
eyes  injected  with  blood.  It  seemed  as  if  a  How  of  blood  had  ascended 
from  the  chest  to  the  head. 

"  Adieu  !  adieu  !"  murmured  the  old  man,  clasping  Edmond's  hard 
'I'elv— "adieu !' 
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he  counted  the  seconds  by  the  beatings  of  his  heart  Then  he  thought  it 
vas  time  to  makethe  last  trial,  and  he  put  the  phial  to  the  violet  lips  of  Faria, 
and  without  having  occasion  to  force  open  his  jaws,  which  had  remained  ex- 
tended, he  poured  the  whole  of  the  liquid  down  his  throat. 

The  draught  produced  a  galvanic  effect,  a  violent  trembling  pervaded 
the  old  man's  limbs,  his  eyes  opened  until  it  was  fearful  to  gaze  upon  them, 
he  heaved  a  sigh  which  resembled  a  shriek,  and  then  all  this  vibrating 
frame  returned  gpradually  to  its  state  of  immobility,  only  the  eyes  remained 
open. 

Half  an  hour,  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed,  and^during  this  time 
of  anguish,  Edmond  leaned  over  his  friend,  his  hand  applied  to  his  heart, 
and  felt  the  body  gradually  grow  cold,  and  the  heart's  pulsation  become 
more  and  more  deep  and  dull,  until  at  length  all  stopped  ;  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  heart  ceased,  the  face  became  livid,  the  eyes  remained  open, 
but  the  look  was  glazed.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  dawn  was 
just  breaking,  and  its  weak  ray  came  into  the  dungeon,  and  paled  the  in- 
effectual light  of  the  lamp.  Singular  shadows  passed  over  the  countenance 
of  the  dead  man,  which  at  times  gave  it  the  appearance  of  life.  Whilst 
this  struggle  between  day  and  night  lasted,  Dantes  still  doubted  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  dayhght  gained  the  pre-eminence^  he  saw  that  he  was  alone 
with  a  corpse.  Then  an  invincible  and  extreme  terror  seized  upon  him, 
and  he  dared  not  again  press  the  hand  that  hung  out  of  bed,  he  dared  no 
longer  to  gaze  on  those  nxed  and  vacant  eyes  which  he  tried  many  times 
to  close,  but  in  vain — they  opened  again  as  soon  as  shut.  He  extinguished 
the  lamp,  carefully  concealed  it,  and  then  went  away,  closing  as  well  as 
he  could  the  entrance  to  the  secret  passage  by  the  large  stone  as  he  de- 
scended. 

It  was  time,  for  the  gaoler  was  coming.  On  this  occasion  he  began 
his  rounds  at  Dantds'  cell,  and  on  leaving  him  he  went  on  to  Faria's  dun- 
geon, where  he  was  taking  breakfast  and  some  linen.  Nothing  betokened 
that  the  man  knew  anything  of  what  had  occurred.     He  went  on  his  way. 

Dantes  was  then  seized  with  an  indescribable  desire  to  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  dungeon  of  his  unfortunate  friend.  He  therefore  returned  by 
the  subterraneous  gallery,  and  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  exclamations  of 
the  turnkey,  who  called  out  for  help.  Other  turnkeys  came,  and  then  was 
heard  the  regular  tramp  of  soldiers  even  when  not  on  duty — behind  them 
came  the  governor. 

Edmond  heard  the  noise  of  the  bed  in  which  they  were  moving  the 
corpse,  heard  the  voice  of  the  governor,  who  desired  them  to  throw  water 
on  the  face  ;  and  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  this  application,  the  prisoner  did 
not  recover,  sent  for  the  doctor.  The  governor  then  went  out,  and  some 
words  of  pity  fell  on  Dantes'  listening  ears,  mingled  with  brutal  laughter. 

"  Well !  well !"  said  one,  "  the  madman  has  gone  to  look  after  his  trea- 
sure.    Good  journey  to  him  !" 

"  With  all  his  millions,  he  will  not  have  enough  to  pay  for  his  shroud  !" 

said  another. "  Oh  !"  added  a  third  voice, "  the  shrouds  of  the  Chateau 

d'lf  are  not  dear!" 

**  Perhaps," said  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  "as  he  was  a  churchman, 
they  may  go  to  some  expense  in  his  behalf." 

**  They  may  give  him  the  honours  of  the  sack.*' 

Edmond  did  not  lose  a  word,  but  comprehended  very  little  of  what  was 
said.  The  voices  soon  ceased,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  persons  had 
all  left  the  cell.  Stil  he  dared  not  to  enter,  as  they  might  have  left  some 
turnkey  to  watch  the  dead.     He  remained,  theTt^oxe^^muX^  ^^^  tWiWw^- 
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less,  restraining  even  his  respiration.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  heard  a 
faint  noise,  which  increased.  It  was  the  governor  who  returned,  followed 
by  the  doctor  and  other  nttendants.  There  was  a  tnomenl's  siJencej— it 
was  evident  that  the  doctor  was  examining  the  dead  body.  The  inquiries 
soon  commenced. 

The  doctor  analyzed  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  under  whichihc  prisoner 
had  sunk,  and  declared  he  was  dead.  Questions  and  answers  followed  in  a 
manner  that  made  Danl^s  indignant,  for  he  felt  that  all  the  world  should  ex- 
perience for  the  poor  abb6  the  love  he  bore  him. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  you  tell  me,"  said  the  governor,  replying  to 
the  assurance  of  the  doctor,  "  that  the  old  man  is  really  dead  ;  for  he  was 
a  [juiet,  inoffensive  prisooer,  happy  in  his  folly,  and  required  no  watching." 

"Ah  !"  added  the  turnkey,  "mere  was  no  occasion  for  watching  him  ;  he 
would  have  stayed  here  fifty  years,  I'll  answer  for  it,  without  any  attempt  to 

"  Still,"  said  the  governor,  "  I  believe  it  will  he  requisite,  notwithstand- 
ing your  certainly,  and  not  that  I  douht  your  science,  but  for  my  own 
responsibility's  sake,  that  we  sliould  be  perfectly  assured  that  the  prisoner 
is  dead."  There  was  a  moment  of  complete  silence,  during  which  Dantes, 
Still  listening,  felt  assured  that  the  doctor  was  examming  and  touching  the 
corpse  a  second  time. 

You  may  make  your  mind  easy,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  he  is  dead.     1  will 
answer  for  that." 

"Vouknow,  sir,"  said  the  governor,  persisting,  "that  we  are  not  content 
in  suchcasesasthis  with  such  a  simple  enaroination.  In  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances, be  so  kind,  therefore,  as  to  finish  your  duty  by  fulfilling  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  law." 

"  Let  the  irons  be  healed,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "hut  really  it  ir    "         '   " 
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"  Must  we  do  this  last  formality  in  your  presence,  sir  ?"  inquired  a 
turnkey. 

"  Certainly.  But  make  haste — I  cannot  stay  here  all  day."  Fresh  foot- 
steps, going  and  coming,  were  now  heard,  and  a  moment  afterwards  the 
noise  of  cloth  being  rubbed  reached  Dant4s'  ears,  the  bed  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  heavy  foot  of  a  man  who  lifts  a  weight  resounded  on  die 
floor ;  then  the  bed  again  creaked  under  the  weight  deposited  upon  it 

"  In  the  evening !"  said  the  governor. 

"  Will  there  be  any  mass  T  asked  one  of  the  attendants. 

"That  is  impossible,"  replied  the  governor.  "The  chaplain  of  the  cha- 
teau came  to  me  yesterday  to  beg  for  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  take  a 
trip  to  Hy^res  for  a  week.  I  told  him  I  would  attend  to  the  prisoners  in 
his  absence.  If  the  poor  abb6  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  he  might 
have  had  bis  requiem." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  said  the  doctor,  with  the  accustomed  impiety  of  persons 
of  his  profession, "  he  is  a  churchman.  God  will  respect  his  profession,  and 
not  give  the  devil  the  wicked  delight  of  sending  him  a  priest"  A  shout  of 
laughter  followed  this  brutal  jest.  During  this  time  the  operation  of  put- 
ting the  body  in  the  sack  was  going  on. 

"  This  evening,"  said  the  governor,  when  the  task  was  ended. 

"At  what  o'clock  T  inquired  a  turnkey. "Why,  about  ten  or  eleven 

o'clock." 

"  Shall  we  watch  by  the  corpse  ?" "  Of  what  use  would  it  be  ?    Shut 

the  dungeon  as  if  he  w^ere  alive— that  is  all."  Then  the  steps  retreated,  and 
the  voices  died  away  in  the  distance  ;  the  noise  of  the  door,  with  its  creak- 
ing hinges  and  bolts,  ceased,  and  a  silence  duller  than  any  solitude  en- 
sued— the  silence,  of  death,  which  pervaded  all,  and  struck  its  icy  chill 
through  the  young  man's  whole  frame.  Then  he  raised  the  flag- stone  cau- 
tiously with  his  head,  and  looked  carefully  round  the  chamber.  It  was 
empty  ;  and  Dantds^  quitting  the  passage,  entcredJ4» 
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THE  CEMETERY  OF  THE  CHATEAU  D'iF. 

On  the  bed,  at  full  length,  and  faintly  lighted  by  the  pale  ray  that  pene- 
trated the  window,  was  visible  a  sack  of  coarse  cloth,  under  the  large  folds 
of  which  were  stretched  a  long  and  stiffened  form  ;  it  was  Faria's  last 
winding-sheet— a  winding-sheet  which,  as  the  turnkey  said,  cost  so  little. 
All,  then,  was  completed.  A  material  separation  had  taken  place  between 
Dantes  and  his  old  friend ;  he  could  no  longer  sec  those  eyes  which  had 
remained  open  as  if  to  look  even  beyond  death  ;  he  could  no  longer  clasp 
that  hand  of  industry  which  had  lifted  for  him  the  veil  that  had  concealed 
hidden  and  obscure  things.  Faria,  the  usual  and  the  good  companion, 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  live  so  intimately,  no  longer  breathed. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  that  terrible  bed,  and  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly and  gloomy  reverie. 

Alone  I— he  was  alone  again  .'—again  relapsed  into  silence  !— he  found 
himself  once  again  in  the  presence  of  nothingness  1  Alone ! — no  longer 
to  see,  no  longer  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  only  human  being  who  attached 
him  to  life  !  Was  it  not  better,  like  Faria,  to  seek  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  and  learn  the  enigma  of  life  at  the  risk  of  passing  through  the 
mournful  gate  of  intense  suffering  ?    The  idea  ot  suicide,  OXYN^ti  w;^.>^  Vj 
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his  friend,  and  forgotten  in  his  presence  whilst  living,  arose  like  a  phantom 
before  him  in  presence  of  his  dead  body. 

"  If  I  could  die,"  he  said,  "  1  should  go  where  he  goes,  and  should  assur- 
edly find  him  again.  But  how  to  die?  It  is  very  easy,"  he  continued, 
with  a  smilt  of  bitterness  ;  "  I  will  remain  here,  rush  on  the  first  person 
that  opens  the  door,  will  strangle  him,  and  then  they  will  guillotine  n'.e.'* 
Bui  as  i[  happens  that  in  excessive  griefs,  as  in  great  tempests,  the  abj'ss 
is  found  bel>«een  the  tops  of  the  loftieist  waves,  Danles  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  this  infamous  death,  and  passed  suddenly  from  despair  to  an  ardent 
desire  for  life  and  liberty. 

"Die  !  oh  no,"  he  exclaimed — "not  die  now,  after  having  lived  and  suf- 
fered so  long  and  so  much  !  Die  !  yes,  had  I  died  years  since  ;  but  now 
it  would  be,  indeed,  to  give  way  to  my  bitter  destiny.  No,  I  desire  to  live  ; 
I  desire  to  struggle  to  the  very  last ;  I  wish  to  reconquer  the  happiness  of 
which  1  have  l>een  deprived.  Before  1  die  I  must  not  forget  thai  I  have 
my  executioners  to  punish,  and  perhaps  too,  who  knows,  some  friends  to  re- 
ward. Yet  they  will  forget  me  here,  and  I  shall  die  in  my  dungeon  like 
Faria."  As  he  said  this,  he  remained  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  like  a 
man  struck  with  a  sudden  idi'a,  but  whom  this  idea  fills  uilh  amaze- 
ment. Suddenly  he  rose,  lifted  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  if  his  brain  were 
giddy,  paced  twice  or  thrice  round  his  chamber,  and  then  paused  abruptly 
at  the  bed. 

"Ah  1  ah  !"  he  muttered,  "who  inspires  me  with  this  thought?  Is  that 
thou,  gracious  God?  Since  none  but  the  dead  pass  freely  from  this  dun- 
geon, let  me  assume  the  place  of  the  dead  !"  Without  giving  himself  lime 
lo  re-consider  his  decision,  and,  indeed,that  he  might  nol  allow  his  thoughts 
to  be  distracted  from  his  desperate  resolution,  he  bent  over  the  appalling 
ick.  Opened  it  mlh  the  knife  which  Faria  hjd  made,  dre      ' 
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have  worked  his  way  through  the  soft  soil  and  escape,  hoping  that  the 
wcij^ht  would  not  he  too  heavy  for  him  to  support  If  he  was  deceived  in 
this,  and  the  earth  proved  too  heavy,  he  would  be  stifled,  and  then,  so 
much  the  better,  all  would  be  over.  Dant^s  had  not  eaten  since  the  pre- 
vious evening,  but  he  had  not  thought  of  hunger  or  thirst,  nor  did  he  now 
think  of  it  His  position  was  too  precarious  to  allow  him  even  time  to 
reflect  on  any  thought  but  one. 

The  first  risk  that  Dant6o  ran  was,  that  the  gaoler,  when  he  brought  him 
his  supper  at  seven  o'clock,  might  perceive  the  substitution  he  had  effected  ; 
fortunately,  twenty  times  at  least,  from  misanthropy  or  fatigue,  Dant^s  had 
received  his  gaoler  in  bed,  and  then  the  man  placed  his  bread  and  soup  on 
the  table,  and  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  This  time  the  gaoler 
might  not  be  silent  as  usual,  but  speak  to  Dant^s,  and  seeing  that  he 
received  no  reply,  go  to  the  bed,  and  thus  discover  alL 

When  seven  o'clock  came,  Dant^s'  agony  really  commenced.  His 
hand  placed  upon  his  heart  was  unable  to  repress  its  throbbings,  whilst, 
with  the  other,  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  temples.  From  time  to 
time  shudde rings  ran  through  his  whole  frame,  and  collapsed  his  heart  as 
if  it  were  frozen.  Then  he  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  Yet  the  hours 
passed  on  without  any  stir  in  thechiteau,  and  Dant^s  felt  he  had  escaped 
this  first  danger :  it  was  a  good  augury.  At  length,  about  the  hour  the 
rjovemor  had  appointed,  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs.  Edmond  felt 
that  the  moment  had  arrived,  and  summoning  up  all  his  courage,  held  his 
breath,  happy  if  at  the  same  time  he  could  have  repressed  in  like  manner 
the  hasty  puliation  of  his  arteries.  They  stopped  at  the  door— there  were 
t-^'o  steps,  and  Dant^s  guessed  it  was  the  two  grave-diggers  who  came  to 
seek  him — this  idea  was  soon  converted  into  certainty,  when  he  heard  the 
noise  they  made  in  putting  down  the  hand-bier.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
dim  light  reached  Dant6s'  eyes  through  the  coarse  sack  that  covered  him  ; 
he  saw  two  shadows  approach  his  bed,  a  third  remaining  at  the  door  with 
a  torch  in  his  hand.  Each  of  these  two  men,  approaching  the  ends  of  the 
bed,  took  the  sack  by  its  extremities. 

"  He's  heavy  though  for  an  old  and  thin  man,"  said  one,  as  he  raised  the 
head. 

"  They  say  every  year  adds  half  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  the  bones," 
said  another,  lifting  the  feet. 

**  Have  you  tied  the  knot  ?"  inquired  the  first  speaket 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  carrying  so  much  more  weight  T  was  the 
reply  ;  **  I  can  do  that  when  we  get  there." 

**  Yes,  you're  right,"  replied  the  companion. 

"  What's  the  knot  for  .?"  thought  Dant^s. 

They  deposited  the  supposed  corpse  on  the  bier.  Edmond  stiffened 
liimself  in  order  to  play  his  part  of  a  dead  man,  and  then  the  party,  lighted 
by  the  man  with  the  torch,  who  went  first,  ascended  the  stairs.  Suddenly 
he  felt  the  fresh  and  sharp  night  air,  and  Dant^s  recognised  the  Mistral,  It 
was  a  sudden  sensation,  at  the  same  time  replete  with  delight  and  agony. 
The  bearers  advanced  twenty  paces,  then  stopped,  putting  their  bier  down 
on  the  ground.  One  of  them  went  away,  and  Dant6s  heard  his  shoes  on 
the  pavement. 

"  Where  am  I  then  T  he  asked  himself. 

"  Really,  he  is  by  no  means  a  light  load  !"  said  the  other  bearer,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  hand-barrow.  Dant^s'  first  impulse  was  to  escape,  but 
fortunately  he  did  not  attempt  it.  .     ^        ^ 

"  Li-ht  me,  you  sir,"  baid  the  other  bearer,  '*  or  \  s\\a\\  tvo\  xvwi-Kt.'w.  \ 
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am  looking  for."  The  man  with  the  torch  complied,  although  not  asked  in 
the  mosi  polite  terms. 

"What  can  he  be  looking  for?"  thought  Edmond.  "  The  spade,  per- 
haps." An  eKclamalion  of  satis faaion  indicated  that  ihe  grare-digger  had 
found  the  object  of  his  search.  "  Here  it  is  at  last,"  he  said,  "  not  without 
some  trouble  though." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "but  It  has  lost  nothing  by  waiting.'' 

As  he  said  this,  the  man  came  towards  Edmond,  who  heard  a  heavy 
and  sounding  substance  laid  down  beside  him,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  cord  *as  fastened  round  his  feet  with  sudden  and  painful  i-iolence. 

"  Well,  have  you  tied  the  knot  ?"  inquired  the  grave-digger,  vrho  was 
looking  on.     "  Yes,  and  pretty  tight  too,  I  can  tcl!  you,'  w.ns  the  answer. 

"  Move  on,  then."  And  the  bier  was  lifted  once  more,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

They  advanced  fifty  paces  farther,  and  then  stopped  lo  open  a  door,  then 
went  forward  again.  The  noise  of  the  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks 
on  which  the  chSteau  is  built,  reached  Daniis'  car  distinctly  as  they  pTo- 
gresscd. 

"  Bad  weather  I"  observed  one  of  the  bearers  ;  "  not  a  pleasant  night 
for  a  dip  in  the  sea." 

"  Why,  yes,  the  abbi!  runsa  chance  of  being  wet,"  said  the  other  ;  and 
then  there  was  a  burst  of  brutal  laughter.  Uantts  did  not  comprehend 
the  jest,  but  his  hair  stood  erect  on  his  head. 

"  Well,  hero  we  are  at  last,"  said  one  of  them  ;  "  a  little  farther— a  little 
farther,'"  said  the  other.  "  You  knowvery  well  that  the  last  was  slopped  on 
his  way,  dashed  on  the  rocks,  and  the  governor  told  us  next  dsy  thai  «-e 
were  careless  fellows." 

The^  ascended  five  or  si;;  more  steps,  and  then  I>antts  fell   thai  thej 
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avoid  being  seen.  When  he  arose  a  second  time,  he  was  fifty  paces  from 
where  he  had  first  sunk.  He  saw  overhead  a  black  and  tempestuous  sky, 
over  which  the  wind  was  driving  the  fleeting  vapours  that  occasionally 
suffered  a  twinkling  star  to  appear  ;  before  him  was  the  vast  expanse  of 
waters,  sombre  and  terrible,  wnose  waves  foamed  and  roared  as  if  before 
the  approach  of  a  storm.  Behind  him,  blacker  than  the  sea,  blacker  than 
the  SKy,  rose,  like  a  phantom,  the  giant  of  granite,  whose  projecting  crags 
seemed  like  arms  extended  to  seize  their  prey  ;  and  on  the  highest  rock 
was  a  torch  that  lighted  two  figures.  He  fancied  these  two  forms  were 
looking  at  the  sea  ;  doubdess  these  strange  grave-diggers  had  heard  his 
cry.  Dant^s  dived  again,  and  remained  a  long  time  beneath  the  water. 
This  manoeuvre  was  already  £similiar  to  him,  and  usually  attracted  a  crowd 
of  spectators  in  the  bay  before  the  lighthouse  at  Marseilles  when  he  swam 
there,  and  who,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  him  the  best  swimmer  in  the 
port.    When  he  reappeared  the  light  had  disappeared. 

It  was  necessary  to  strike  out  to  sea.  Ratonneau  and  Pom^gue  are  the 
nearest  isles  of  all  those  that  surround  the  Chateau  d'lf ;  but  Ratonneau 
and  Pom^e  are  inhabited,  together  with  the  islet  of  Daume  ;  Tiboulen 
or  Lemaire  were  the  most  secure.  The  isles  of  Tiboulen  and  Lemaire  are 
a  league  from  the  Chdtcau  dlf ;  Dant^s,  nevertheless,  determined  to  make 
for  them.  But  how  could  he  find  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  ? 
At  this  moment  he  saw  before  him,  like  a  brilliant  star,  the  lighthouse  of 
Planier.  By  leaving  this  light  on  the  right,  he  kept  the  isle  of  Tiboulen  a 
litilc  on  the  left ;  by  turning  to  the  left,  therefore,  he  would  find  it.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  it  was  at  least  a  league  from  the  Chateau  d'lf  to  this 
island.  Often  in  prison  Faria  had  said  to  him,  when  he  saw  him  idle  and 
inactive,  "  Dant^s,  you  must  not  give  way  to  this  listlessness  ;  you  will  be 
drowned  if  you  seek  to  escape,  and  your  strength  has  not  been  properiy 
exercised  and  prepared  for  exertion.  These  words  rang  in  Damns'  cars, 
even  beneath  the  waves  ;  he  hastened  to  cleave  his  way  through  them  to 
see  if  he  had  not  lost  his  strength.  He  found  with  pleasure  that  his  cap- 
tivity had  taken  away  nothing  of  his  power,  and  that  he  was  still  master 
of  that  element  on  whose  bosom  he  had  so  often  sported  as  a  boy. 

Fear,  that  relentless  pursuer,  clogged  Dant^s'  efforts.  He  listened  if  any 
noise  was  audible ;  each  time  that  he  rose  over  the  waves  his  looks  scanned 
the  horizon,  and  strove  to  p  netrate  the  darkness.  Every  wave  seemed  a 
boat  in  his  pursuit,  and  he  redoubled  exertions  that  increased  his  distance 
from  the  chateau,  but  the  repetition  of  which  weakened  his  strength.  He 
swam  on  still,  and  already  the  terrible  chateau  had  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  He  could  not  see  it,  but  heyt//  its  presence.  An  hour  passed, 
during  which  Dant^s,  excited  by  Uie  feeling  of  freedom,  continued  to 
cleave  the  waves.  "  Let  us  see,"  said  he,  "  I  have  swum  above  an  hour, 
but,  as  the  wind  is  against  me,  that  has  retarded  my  speed  ;  however,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  f  must  be  close  to  the  isle  of  Tiboulen.  But  what  if  I 
were  mistaken  T  A  shudder  passed  over  him.  He  sought  to  tread  water, 
in  order  to  rest  himself ;  but  the  sea  was  too  violent,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  make  use  of  this  means  of  repose. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  swim  on  until  I  am  worn  out,  or  the  cramp 
seizes  me,  and  then  I  shall  sink  ;"  and  he  struck  out  with  the  energy  of 
despair. 

Suddenly  the  sky  seemed  to  him  to  become  still  darker  and  more  dense, 
and  compact  clouds  lowered  towards  him ;  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  his  knee.  His  imagination  told  him  a  ball  had  struck  him, 
and  that  in  a  moment  he  would  hear  the  report ;  but  be  Y«a.xa  xvWKitv'^* 
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Dant^s  put  out  his  hand,  and  felt  resistance  ;  be  then  extended  his  leg. 
and  felt  the  land,  and  in  an  instant  guessed  the  nature  of  the  object  he 
had  laki^n  for  a  cloud. 

Before  him  rose  a  mass  of  strangely-formed  rocks,  that  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  vast  fire  petrified  at  the  moment  of  its  most  fervent 
eomhustion.  It  was  the  isle  of  Tiboulen.  Dantts  rose,  advanced  a  fen- 
steps,  and,  with  a  fervent  prayer  of  gratitude,  stretched  himself  on  the 
granite,  which  seemed  to  him  softer  than  down.  Then,  in  spile  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  he  fell  into  the  deep  sweet  sleep  of  those  worn  out  by 
fatigue.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  Edmond  was  awakened  by  theroai 
of  the  thunder.  Tlie  tempest  was  unchained  and  let  loose  in  all  its  fury  ; 
from  lime  to  time  a  flash  of  lightning  stretched  across  the  heavens  like  a 
fiery  serpent,  lighting  up  the  clouds  that  rolled  on  like  the  waves  of  an 

Dantis  had  not  been  deceived — he  had  reached  the  first  of  the  two  isles, 
which  «as,  in  reality,  Tiboulen.  He  knew  that  it  was  barren  and  without 
shelter  ;  but  when  the  sea  became  more  calm,  he  resolved  to  plunge  into 
its  waves  again,  and  s«im  to  Lemaire,  equally  arid,  but  larger,  and  conse- 
quently better  adapted  for  concealmenL 

An  overhanging  rock  offered  him  a  temporary  shelter,  and  scarcely  had 
he  availei^  himself  of  it  when  the  tempest  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Ed- 
mond fell  the  rock  beneath  nhich  be  lay  tremble;  the  waves,  dashing 
themselves  against  the  granite  rock,  wetted  him  with  iheir  sprjy.  In 
safety,  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself  become  giddy  in  ihe  midst  of  this  war  of 
the  elements  and  the  daziling  brightness  of  the  lightning.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  island  trembled  to  its  base,  and  that  it  would,  like  a  vessel 
at  anchor,  break  her  moorings,  and  bear  him  off  into  the  centre  of  the 
slnrm.     He  then  recollected  that  he  had  not  eaten  or  drunk  for  four-and- 
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his  captivity  he  had  forgotten  it  He  turned  towards  the  fortress,  and 
looked  both  at  the  sea  and  ihe  land.  The  gloomy  building  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  with  that  imposing  majesty  of  inanimate  objects  that 
seems  at  once  to  watch  and  to  command.  It  was  about  five  o'clock.  The 
sea  continued  to  grow  calmer. 

"  In  two  or  three  hours,"  thought  Dant^s,  "  the  turnkey  will  enter  my 
chamber,  find  the  body  of  my  poor  friend,  recognise  it,  seek  for  me  in  vain, 
and  give  the  alarm.  Then  the  passage  will  be  discovered  ;  the  men  who 
cast  me  into  the  sea,  and  who  must  have  heard  the  cry  I  uttered,  will  be 
questioned.  Then  boats  filled  with  armed  soldiers  will  pursue  the  wretched 
fugitive.  The  cannon  will  warn  every  one  to  refuse  shelter  to  a  man  wan- 
dering about  naked  and  famished.  The  police  of  Marseilles  will  be  on  the 
alert  by  land,  whilst  the  governor  pursues  me  by  sea.  I  am  cold,  I  am 
hungry.  I  have  lost  even  the  knife  that  saved  me.  Oh,  my  God  !  I  have 
suffered  enough  surely.  Have  pity  on  me,  and  do  for  me  what  I  am  un- 
able to  do  for  myself." 

As  Dant^s  (his  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Chiteau  d*If)  uttered 
this  prayer,  he  saw  appear,  at  the  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Pom^gue,  like  a 
bird  skimming  over  the  sea,  a  small  bark,  that  the  eye  of  a  sailor  alone 
could  recognise  as  a  Genoese  tartane.  She  was  coming  out  of  Marseilles 
harbour,  and  was  standing  out  to  sea  rapidly,  her  sharp  prow  cleaving 
through  the  waves.  "  Oh  !"  cried  Edmond,  "  to  think  that  in  half  an  hour 
I  could  join  her,  did  I  not  fear  being  questioned,  detected,  and  conveyed 
back  to  Marseilles  !  What  can  I  do?  What  story  can  I  invent?  Under 
pretext  of  trading  along  the  coast,  these  men,  who  are  in  reality  smugglers, 
will  prefer  selling  me  to  doing  a  good  action.  I  must  wait.  But  I  cannot 
— I  am  starving.  In  a  few  hours  my  strength  will  be  utterly  exhausted  ; 
besides,  perhaps  I  have  not  been  missed  at  the  fortress.  I  can  pass  as 
one  of  the  sailors  wrecked  last  night  This  story  will  pass  current,  for 
there  is  no  one  left  to  contradict  me." 

As  he  spoke.  Dant^s  looked  towards  the  spot  where  the  fishing-vessel 
had  been  wrecked,  and  started.  The  red  cap  of  one  of  the  sailors  hung 
to  a  point  of  the  rock,  and  some  beams  that  had  formed  part  of  the  vessel's 
keel,  floated  at  the  foot  of  the  crags.  In  an  instant  Dant^s'  plan  was 
formed.  He  swam  to  the  cap,  placed  it  on  his  head,  seized  one  of  the 
beams,  and  struck  out  so  as  to  cross  the  line  the  vessel  was  taking. 

"  I  am  saved  !"  murmured  he.  And  this  conviction  restored  his  strength. 

He  soon  perceived  the  vessel,  which,  having  the  wind  right  ahead,  was 
tacking  between  the  Chdteau  d'lf  and  the  tower  of  Planier.  For  an  instant 
he  feared  lest  the  bark,  instead  of  keeping  in  shore,  should  stand  out  to 
sea  ;  but  he  soon  saw  by  her  manccuvres  that  she  wished  to  pass,  like 
most  vessels  bound  for  Italy,  between  the  islands  of  Jaros  and  Calasc- 
raigne.  However,  tjjie  vessel  and  the  swimmer  insensibly  neared  one 
another,  and  in  one  of  its  tacks  the  bark  approached  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  him.  He  rose  on  the  waves,  making  signs  of  distress  ;  but  no 
one  on  board  perceived  him,  and  the  vessel  stood  on  another  tack.  Dantcs 
would  have  cried  out, but  he  reflected  that  the  wind  would  drown  his  voice. 

It  was  then  he  rejoiced  at  his  precaution  in  taking  the  beam,  for  without 
it  he  would  have  been  unable,  perhaps,  to  reach  the  vessel— certainly  to 
return  to  shore,  should  he  be  unsuccessful  in  attracting  attention. 

Dant^,  although  almost  sure  as  to  what  course  the  bark  would  take, 
had  yet  watched  it  anxiously  until  it  tacked  and  stood  towards  him.  Then 
he  advanced  ;  but  before  they  had  met,  the  vessel  again  changed  her 
^irectjoiu    By  a  violent  effort  he  loae  half  out  of  the  v(«it^tiV*w*vo%^v^ 
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cap,  and  utteriog  a  loud  shout  peculiar  to  sailors.  This  time  be  was  both 
seen  and  heard,  and  the  tartane  iitstaotly  steered  towards  him.  At  the 
same  time,  he  saw  they  were  about  to  lower  tbe  boat. 

An  instant  after,  the  boat,  rowed  by  two  men,  advanced  rapidly  towards 
him.  Dani^s  abandoned  the  beam,  which  he  thought  now  useless,  and 
swam  vigorously  to  meet  them.  But  he  had  reckoned  too  much  upon  his 
strength,  and  then  be  felt  how  serviceable  the  beam  had  been  to  him. 
His  arms  grew  stifT,  his  legs  had  lost  their  flexibility,  and  he  was  almost 
breathless. 

He  uttered  a  second  cry.  The  two  sailors  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
one  of  them  cried  in  Italian,  "  Courage  !" 

The  word  reached  his  ear  as  a  wave  which  he  no  longer  had  the 
strength  to  surmount  passed  over  his  head.  He  rose  again  to  the  surface, 
supporting  himself  by  one  of  those  desperate  efforts  a  drowning  man 
makes,  uttered  a  third  cry,  and  felt  himself  sink  again,  as  if  the  fatal  bullet 
were  again  tied  to  his  feet  The  water  passed  over  his  head,  and  the  sky 
seemed  livid.  A  violent  effort  again  brought  him  to  the  surface.  He  felt 
as  if  something  seized  him  by  the  hair,  but  he  saw  and  heard  nothing.  He 
had  fainted. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  Dant^s  found  himself  on  the  deck  of  the 
tnrtane.  His  first  care  was  to  see  what  direction  they  were  pursuing. 
They  were  rapidly  leaving  the  ChAteau  d'lf  behind.  Dantcs  was  $o  ex- 
hausted that  the  exclamation  of  joy  he  uttered  was  mistaken  for  a 
sigh. 

As  we  have  said,  he  was  lying  on  the  deck.  A  sailor  was  rubbing  his 
limbs  with  a  woollen  cloth  ;  anther,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  one  who 
had  cried  out  "  Courage  ]''  held  a  gourd  full  of  rum  to  his  mouth  ;  whilst 
n  old  sailor,  at  once  the  pilot  and  captain,  looked  on  with  that 
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caped  ;  but  1  am  a  good  sailor.  Leave  mc  at  the  first  port  you  make  ;  I 
shall  be  sure  to  find  employment." 

**  Do  you  know  the  Mediterranean  T ^  J  have  sailed  over  It  since 

my  childhood." 

**  You  know  the  best  harbotirs  T "  There  are  few  ports  that  I  could 

not  enter  or  leave  with  my  eyes  blinded." 

"  f  say,  captain,"  said  the  sailor  who  had  cried  "  Courage  !*  to  Dant^, 
*'  if  what  he  says  is  true,  what  hinders  his  staying  with  us  ?" 

^  If  he  says  true,"  said  the  captain  doubtingly.  **  But  in  his  present  con« 
dition  he  will  promise '  anything,  and  take  his  chance  of  keeping  it 
afterwards." 

''  I  will  do  more  than  I  promise,"  said  Dant^s. 

"  We  shall  sec,"  returned  the  other,  smiling. 

"Where  arc  you  going  to  r"  asked  Dant^. "To  Leghorn." 

"  Then  why,  instead  of  tacking  so  frequently,  do  you  not  sail  nearer  the 
wind  T "  Because  we  should  run  straight  on  to  the  island  of  Rion." 

"  You  shall  pass  it  by  twenty  fathoms." "Take  the  helm,  and  let  us 

see  what  you  know.''  The  young  man  took  the  helm,  ascertaining  by  a 
slight  pressure  ii  the  vessel  answered  the  rudder,  and  seeing  that,  without 
being  a  first-rate  sailer,  she  yet  was  tolerably  obedient, — 

"  To  the  braces,"  said  he.  The  four  seamen,  who  composed  the  crew, 
obeyed,  whilst  the  pilot  looked  on.    "  Haul  taut" They  obeyed. 

"  Belay."  This  order  was  also  executed ;  and  the  vessel  passed  as 
Dant^s  had  predicted,  twenty  fathoms  to  the  right 

**  Bravo  !"  said  the  captain. "  Bravo  !"  repeated  the  sailors.    And 

they  all  regarded  with  astonishment  this  man,  whose  eye  had  recovered 
an  intelligence  and  his  body  a  vigour  they  were  far  from  suspecting. 

"  You  see,"  said  Dant^s,  quitting  the  helm,  "  I  shall  be  of  some  use  to 
you,  at  least  during  the  voyage.  If  you  do  not  want  me  at  Leghorn,  you 
can  leave  me  there  ;  and  I  will  pay  you  out  of  the  first  wages  I  get,  for  my 
food  and  the  clothes  you  lend  me." 

**  Ah,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  can  agree  very  well,  if  you  are  reasonable.'' 

"  Give  me  what  you  give  the  others,  and  all  will  be  arranged,"  returned 

Dant^s. 

"  That's  not  fair,"  said  the  seaman  who  Iiad  saved  Dantes  ;  "  for  you 
know  more  than  we  do." 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  Jacopo  ?"  returned  the  captain.     "  Every  one  is 

free  to  ask  what  he  pleases.*' " That's  true," replied  Jacopo  ;  "I  only 

made  a  remark." 

**  Well,  you  would  do  much  better  to  lend  him  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  if  you  have  them." 

**  No,"  said  Jacopo  ;  "  but  I  have  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers." 

"  That  is  all  I  want,"  interrupted  Dantes.  Jacopo  dived  into  the  hold 
and  soon  returned  with  what  Edmond  wanted. 

"  Now,  then,  do  you  wish  for  anything  else  ?"  said  the  patron. 

"  A  piece  of  bread  and  another  glass  of  the  capital  rum  I  tasted,  for  I 
have  not  eaten  or  drunk  for  a  long  time."  He  had  not  tasted  food  for 
forty  hours.  A  piece  of  bread  was  brought,  and  Jacopo  offered  him  the 
gourd. 

"  Larboard  your  helm,"  cried  the  captain  to  the  steersman.  Dant^ 
glanced  to  the  same  side  as  he  lifted  the  gourd  to  his  mouth  ;  but  his  hand 
stopped. 

•'  Halloa  I  what's  the  matter  at  the  Chdteau  d'lf  T  said  the  captain. 

A  small  white  cloud,  which  had  attracted  Damns'  3iVX«iVv^^>  ^^^^'^'^^^ 
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the  summit  of  tlie  bistioi  of  the  ChAteau  d'If.  At  the  same  moment  the 
faint  report  of  a  gun  -.vas  heard.     The  iailors  looked  at  one  another. 

"  What  is  this?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  A  prisoner  has  escaped  from  the  Chiteau  d'If ;  and  they  are  firing  the 
alarm  gun,"  replied  Dantds.  The  captain  glanced  at  him  ;  but  he  had 
lifted  the  rum  to  his  lips,  and  was  drinking  it  with  so  much  composure, 
that  his  suspicions,  if  he  had  any,  died  away, 

"At  any  rate,"  murmured  he,  "if  it  be,  so  much  the  better,  for  1  have 
made  a  rare  acquisition."  Under  pretence  of  being  fatigued,  Dant^s 
asked  to  take  the  helm  ;  the  steersnian,  enchanteij  to  be  relieved,  looked 
at  the  captain,  and  the  latter  by  a  sign  indicated  that  he  mi^ht  abandon 
it  to  his  new  comrade.     Danl^s  could  thus  keep  his  eyes  on  Marseilles. 

"  What  is  the  day  of  the  month  T  asked  he  of  Jacopo,  who  sat  down 
besit^e  him. "  The  28lh  of  February  !" 

"  In  what  year  ?''^ "  In  what  year — you  ask  me  in  what  year  f 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man, "  1  ask  you  in  what  year  !" "  You  have 

fOTgotten  then  T 

"  1  have  been  so  frightened  last  night,"  replied  Dant^s,  smiling,  "  that  1 
have  almost  lost  my  memory.     I  ask  you  what  year  is  it  f" 

"The year  1839,"  returned  Jacopo.  It  was  fourteen  years  day  for  day 
since  Damns' arrest.  He  was  nineteen  when  he  entered  the  ChSteaud'If; 
he  was  thirty-three  when  he  escaped.  A  sorrowful  smile  passed  over  his 
face  ;  he  asked  himself  what  had  become  of  Mcrc^dts,  who  must  believe 
him  dead.  Then  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  hatred  as  he  thought  of  the 
three  men  who  had  caused  him  so  long  and  wretched  a  captivity.  He  re- 
newed against  Danglars,  Fernand,  and  Villefort  the  oath  of  implacabit; 
vengeance  he  had  made  in  his  dungeon.  This  oath  was  no  longer  a  vain 
menace  ;  for  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  Mediterranean  would  have  been  tin- 
able  to  overtake  the  little  tartane,  that  with  every  stitch  of  c: 
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secrets  of  his  trade.  But  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Dantcs  had 
manoeuvred  the  Httle  bark  had  entirely  reassured  him ;  and  then,  when  he 
saw  the  light  smoke  floating  like  a  plume  above  the  bastion  of  Uie  Chateau 
d'lf,  and  heard  the  distant  explosion,  he  was  instantly  struck  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  on  board  his  vessel  one  for  whom,  like  the  goings  in  and 
comings  out  of  kings,  they  accord  salutes  of  cannons.  This  made  him 
less  uneasy,  it  must  be  owned,  than  if  the  new-comer  had  proved  a  cus- 
tom-house officer ;  but  this  latter  supposition  also  disappeared  like  the 
first,  when  he  beheld  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  his  recruit. 

Edmond  thus  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  the  owner  was, 
without  the  owner  knowing  who  he  was  ;  and  however  the  old  sailor  and 
his  crew  tried  to  "  pump"  him,  they  extracted  nothing  more  from  him  ; 
giving  accurate  descriptions  of  Naples  and  Malta,  which  he  knew  as  well 
as  Marseilles,  and  persisting  stoutly  in  his  first  statement.  Thus  the 
Genoese,  subtle  as  he  was,  was  duped  by  Edmond,  in  whose  favour  his 
mild  demeanour,  his  nautical  skill,  and  his  admirable  dissimulation, 
pleaded.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  Genoese  was  one  of  those 
shrewd  persons  who  know  nothing  but  what  they  should  know,  and  believe 
nothing  but  what  they  should  believe. 

It  was  thus,  in  this  reciprocal  position,  that  they  reached  Leghorn. 
Here  Edmond  was  to  undergo  another  trial ;  it  was  to  see  if  he  should 
recognise  himself,  never  having  beheld  his  own  features  for  fourteen  years. 
He  had  preserved  a  tolerably  good  remembrance  of  what  the  youth  had 
been,  and  was  now  to  find  what  the  man  had  become.  His  comrades  be- 
lieved that  his  vow  was  fulfilled,  as  he  had  twenty  times  touched  at  Leg- 
horn before  he  remembered  a  barber  in  the  Rue  Saint- Ferdinand  ;  he  went 
there  to  have  his  beard  and  hair  cut.  The  barber  gazed  in  amazement  at 
this  man  with  the  long  hair  and  beard,  thick  and  black  as  it  was,  and  re- 
sembhng  one  of  Titian's  glorious  heads.  At  this  period  it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  wear  so  large  a  beard  and  hair  so  long ;  now  a  barber  would 
only  be  surprised  if  a  man  gifted  with  such  advantages  should  consent 
voluntarily  to  deprive  himself  of  them.  The  Leghorn  barber  went  to 
work  without  a  single  observation. 

When  the  operation  was  concluded,  when  Edmond  felt  his  chin  was 
completely  smooth,  and  his  hair  reduced  to  its  usual  length,  he  requested 
a  looking-glass  in  which  he  might  see  himself.  He  was  now,  as  we  have 
said,  three-and- thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  fourteen  years'  imprisonment 
had  produced  a  great  moral  change  in  his  appearance.  Dant6s  had 
entered  the  Chateau  d^If  with  the  round,  open,  smiling  face  of  a  young 
and  happy  man,  with  whom  the  early  paths  of  life  have  been  smooth,  and 
who  rely  on  the  future  as  a  natural  deduction  of  the  past.  This  was  now 
all  changed.  His  oval  face  was  lengthened,  his  smiling  mouth  had  assumed 
the  firm  and  marked  lines  which  betoken  resolution ;  his  eyebrows  were 
arched  beneath  a  large  and  thoughtful  wrinkle  ;  his  eyes  were  full  of 
melancholy  ;  and  from  their  depths  occasionally  sparkled  gloomy  fires  of 
misanthropy  and  hatred  ;  his  complexion,  so  long  kept  from  the  sun,  had 
now  that  pale  colour  which  produces,  when  the  features  arc  encircled  with 
black  hair,  the  aristocratic  beauty  of  the  man  of  the  north ;  the  deep 
learning  he  had  acquired  had  besides  diffused  over  his  features  the  rays  of 
extreme  intellect ;  and  he  had  also  acquired,  although  previously  a  tall 
man,  that  vigour  which  a  frame  possesses  which  has  so  long  concentrated 
all  its  force  within  itself. 

To  the  elegance  of  a  nervous  and  slight  form  had  succeeded  the  solidity 
of  a  rounded  and  muscular  figure.     As  to  his  voice,  \^rav^^S  sobs.^aua 
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imprecations  had  changed  it  now  into  a  soft  and  singularly  toachins  tMft, 
and  now  into  a  sound  rude  and  almost  hoar3&  Moreover,  being  per- 
petually in  twilight  or  darkness,  his  eyes  had  acquired  that  singular  faculty 
of  distinguishing  objects  in  the  night  common  to  the  hyena  and  the  wcdL 
Edmond  smiled  when  he  beheld  himself :  it  was  impossible  that  his  beat 
friend — if,  indeed,  he  had  any  friend  lefl — conld  recognise  him  ;  he  could 
not  recognise  himself. 

The  master  of  La  yeune  Amilu,'»\to  was  very  desirous  of  retaining 
amongst  his  crew  a  man  of  Edmonifs  value,  had  offered  to  him  some  ad- 
vances out  of  his  future  profits,  which  Edmond  had  accepted.  His  next 
care  on  leaving  the  barber's  who  had  achieved  his  first  metamorphosis  was 
to  enter  a  shop  and  buy  a  complete  sailor's  suit— a  garb,  as  we  all  know, 
Tery  simple,  and  consisting  of  white  trousers,  a  striped  shin,  and  a  cap. 
It  was  in  this  costume,  and  bringing  back  to  Jacopo  the  shirt  and  trousers 
he  had  lent  him,  that  Edmond  reappeared  before  the  patron  of  La  "Jeunt 
Amiiit,  who  had  made  him  tell  his  story  over  and  over  again  before  he 
could  believe  him,  or  recognise  in  the  neat  and  trim  sailor  the  man  with 
thick  and  matted  beard,  his  hair  tangled  with  sea-weed,  and  his  body 
soaking  in  sea-brine,  whom  he  had  pictced  up  naked  and  nearly  drowned. 
Attracted  by  his  prepossessing  appearance,  he  renewed  his  offers  of  an 
engagement  to  Dant^s  ;  but  Dantes,  who  had  his  own  projects,  would  not 
agree  for  a  longer  time  than  three  months. 

La  Jeune  Atnilieh^A  a  very  active  crew,  very  obedient  to  their  captain, 
who  lost  as  little  time  as  possible.  He  had  scarcely  been  a  week  at  Leg~ 
horn  before  the  hold  of  nis  vessel  was  filled  with  painted  muslins,  pro- 
hibited cottons,  English  powder,  and  tobacco  on  which  the  Crown  had 
forgotten  to  put  its  mark.  The  master  was  to  get  all  this  out  of  Leghorn 
free  of  duties,  and  land  it  on  the  shores  of  Corsica,  where  certain  specii- 
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eyes ;  but  he^  with  his  gaze  accustomed  to  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  con- 
tinued  to  see  it  after  all  the  others,  for  be  remained  last  upon  deck.  The 
next  mom  broke  off  the  coast  of  Aleria ;  all  day  they  coasted,  and  in  the 
evening  saw  the  fires  lighted  on  land ;  when  they  were  extinguished,  they 
no  doubt  recognised  the  signals  for  landing,  for  a  ship's  lantern  was  hung 
up  at  the  mast-head  instead  of  the  streamer,  and  they  neared  the  shore 
within  gunshot.  Dant^  remarked  that  at  this  time,  too,  the  patron  of 
La  Jeune  Amilie  had,  as  he  neared  the  land,  mounted  two  small  ctilverinei, 
which,  without  making  much  noise,  can  throw  a  ball,  of  four  to  the  pound, 
a  thousand  paces  or  sa 

But  on  this  occasion  the  precaution  was  superfluous,  and  ever3fthing 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  smoothness  and  ENoliteness.  Four  shallops 
came  off  with  very  little  noise  alongside  the  bark,  which,  no  doubt,  m 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  lowered  her  own  shallop  into  the 
sea,  and  the  five  boats  worked  so  well  that  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
all  the  cargo  was  out  of  La  Jeung  AmSlU  and  on  terra Jtrma.  The  same 
night,  such  a  man  of  regularity  was  the  patron  of  La  Jemu  Amility  that 
the  profits  were  shared  out,  and  each  man  had  a  hundred  Tuscan  livres, 
or  about  three  guineas  English.  But  the  voyage  was  not  ended.  They 
turned  the  bowsprit  towards  Sardinia,  where  they  intended  to  take  in  a 
cargo,  which  was  to  replace  what  had  been  discharged.  The  second 
operation  was  as  successful  as  the  first.  La  Jeutu  Atnelie  was  in  luck. 
This  new  cargo  was  destined  for  the  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  and 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Havannah  cigars,  sherry,  and  Mala^^  wines. 

There  they  had  a  bit  of  a  skirmish  in  getting  rid  of  the  duties ;  the 
^belle  was,  in  truth,  the  everlasting  enemy  of  the  patron  of  La  Jcune 
Amilie,  A  custom-house  officer  was  laid  low,  and  two  sailors  were 
wounded  ;  Dant^  was  one  of  the  latter,  a  ball  having  touched  him  in  the 
left  shoulder.  Dant^  was  almost  glad  of  this  affray,  and  almost  pleased 
at  being  wounded,  for  they  were  rude  lessons  which  taught  him  with  what 
eye  he  could  view  danger,  and  with  what  endurance  he  could  bear  suffer* 
ing.  He  had  contemplated  danger  with  a  smile,  and  when  wounded  had 
exclaimed  with  the  great  philosopher,  "  Pain,  thou  art  not  an  evil.**  He 
had,  moreover,  looked  upon  the  custom-house  officer  wounded  to  death, 
and,  whether  from  heat  of  blood  produced  by  the  rencontre,  or  the  chill 
of  human  sentiment,  this  sight  had  made  but  slight  impression  upon  him ; 
Dant^s  was  on  the  way  he  desired  to  follow,  and  was  moving  towards  the 
end  he  wished  to  achieve  ;  his  heart  was  in  a  fair  way  of  petrif>'ing  in  his 
bosom.  }acopo,  seeing  him  fall,  had  believed  him  killed,  and  rushing 
towards  him  raised  him  up,  and  then  attended  to  him  with  all  the  kindness 
of  an  attached  comrade. 

This  world  was  not  then  so  good  as  Voltaire's  Doctor  Pangloss  believed 
it,  neither  was  it  so  wicked  as  Dant^  thought  it,  since  this  man  who  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  his  comrade  but  the  inheritance  of  his  share  of  the 
prize-money,  testified  so  much  sorrow  when  he  saw  him  fall.  Fortunately, 
as  we  have  said,  Edmond  was  only  wounded,and  with  certain  hjsrbs  gathered 
at  certain  seasons,  and  sold  to  the  smugglers  by  the  old  Sardinian  women, 
the  wound  soon  closed.  Edmond  then  resolved  to  try  Jacopo,  and  offered 
him  in  return  for  his  attention  a  share  of  his  prize-money,  out  Jacopo  re- 
fused it  indignantly. 

It  resulted,  therefore,  from  this  kind  of  sympathetic  devotion  which 

{acopo  had  bestowed  on  Edmond  firom  the  first  time  he  saw  him,  thJj 
idmond  felt  for  Jacopo  a  certain  degree  of  affection.    But  Ais  «P*f^ 
for  Jacopo,  who  aheady  instinctively  felt  that  EdxnoiA  Yi»  «.  tv^x.  \» 
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superiority  of  position — a  superiority  which  Edniond  had  concealed  from 
all  others.  And  from  this  time  the  kindness  which  Edmond  showed  him 
was  enough  for  the  brave  seaman. 

Then  in  the  long  days  on  board  ship,  when  the  vessel,  gliding  on  with 
security  over  the  azure  sea,  required  nothing,  thanks  to  the  favourable 
wind  that  swelled  her  sails,  but  the  hand  of  the  helmsman,  Edmond,  with 
a  chart  in  his  hand,  becanic  the  itistnictor  of  Jacopo,  as  the  poor  Abb^ 
Faria  had  been  his  tutor.  He  pointed  out  to  him  the  bearings  of  the 
coast,  explained  to  him  the  variations  of  the  compass,  and  taught  him  to 
read  in  that  vast  book  opened  over  our  heads  which  they  call  heaven,  and 
where  God  writes  in  azure  with  letters  of  diamonds.  And  when  Jacopo 
inquired  of  him,  "  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  ail  these  things  to  a  poor 
sailor  like  mc  T'  Edmond  replied  :  "  Who  knows .'  Vou  may  one  day  be 
the  captain  of  a  vessel.  Your  fellow-countryman,  Bonaparte,  became 
emperor."    We  had  forgotten  to  say  that  Jacopo  was  a  Corsican. 

Two  months  and  a  half  elapsed  in  these  trips,  and  Edmond  had  become 
as  skilful  a  coaster  as  he  had  been  a  hardy  se^imaii  ;  he  had  fonned  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  smugglers  on  the  coast,  and  learned  att  the 
masonic  signs  by  which  these  half  pirates  recognise  each  other.  He  had 
passed  and  re-passed  bis  isle  of  Monte-Cristo  twenty  times,  but  not  once 
had  he  found  an  opfKirtunity  of  landing  there.  He  then  formed  a  resolu- 
tion. This  was,  as  soon  as  his  engagement  u-iih  the  patron  of  La  Jeiiiie 
Atnilie  ended,  he  would  hire  a  small  bark  on  his  own  account— for  in  his 
several  voyages  he  had  amassed  a  hundred  piastres— and  under  some 

Eretext  land  at  the  isie  of  Monte-Cristo.  Then  he  would  be  free  to  make 
is  researches,  not  perhaps  entirely  at  liberty,  for  he  would  be  doubtless 
watched  by  those  w^o  accompanied  him.  But  in  this  world  we  must  risk 
something.     Prison  had  made  Edmond  prudent,  and  he  j— ;—         ■■ 
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where  all  the  languages  of  the  known  world  were  jumbled  in  a  lingua 
franca.  When  he  again  joined  the  two  persons  who  had  been  discussing, 
it  had  been  decided  that  they  should  touch  at  Monte-Chsto,  and  set  out 
on  the  following  night.  Edmond,  being  consulted,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
island  offered  every  possible  security,  and  that  great  enterprises  to  be  well 
done  should  be  done  quickly.  Nothing  then  was  altered  in  the  plan 
arranged,  and  orders  were  given  to  get  under  weigh  next  night,  and,  wind 
and  weather  permitting,  to  gain,  the  day  after,  the  waters  of  the  neutral  isle. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MONTE-CRISTO. 

Thus,  at  length,  by  one  of  those  pieces  of  unlooked-for  good  fortune  which 
sometimes  occur  to  those  on  whom  misfortune  has  for  a  long  time  spent 
itself,  Dant^s  was  about  to  arrive  at  his  wished-for  opportunity  by- simple 
and  natural  means,  and  land  in  the  island  without  incurring  any  sus- 
picion. One  night  only  separated  him  from  his  departure  so  ardently 
wished  for. 

The  night  was  one  of  the  most  feverish  that  Dant^s  had  ever  passed, 
and  during  its  progress  all  the  charms  good  and  evil  passed  through  his 
brain.  If  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Spada  written 
on  the  wall  in  characters  of  flame — if  he  slept  for  a  moment,  the  wildest 
dreams  haunted  his  brain.  He  descended  into  grottos  paved  with  emeralds, 
with  panels  of  rubies,  and  the  roof  glowing  with  diamond  stalactites. 
Pearls  fell  drop  by  drop,  as  subterranean  waters  filter  in  their  caves. 
Edmond,  amazed,  wonderstruck,  filled  his  pockets  with  the  radiant 
gems  and  then  returned  to  daylight,  when  he  discovered  that  his  prizes 
were  all  converted  into  common  pebbles.  He  then  endeavoured  to  re-enter 
these  marvellous  grottos,  but  then  beheld  them  only  in  the  distance  :  and 
now  the  way  serpentined  into  countless  paths,  and  then  the  entrance  be- 
came invisible,  and  in  vain  did  he  tax  his  memory  for  the  magic  and 
mysterious  word  which  opened  the  splendid  caverns  of  Ali  Baba  to  the 
Arabian  fisherman.  All  was  useless,  the  treasure  disappeared,  and  had 
again  reverted  to  the  genii  from  whom  for  a  moment  he  had  hoped  to  carry 
it  off.  The  day  came  at  length,  and  was  almost  as  feverish  as  the  night 
had  been,  but  it  brought  reason  to  aid  his  imagination,  and  Dant^s  was 
then  enabled  to  arrange  a  plan  which  had  hitherto  been  vague  and  un- 
settled in  his  brain.  Night  came,  and  with  it  the  preparation  for  departure, 
and  these  preparations  served  to  conceal  Dant^s's  agitation.  He  had  by 
degrees  assumed  such  authority  over  his  companions  that  he  was  almost 
like  a  commander  on  board  ;  and  as  his  orders  were  always  clear,  distinct, 
and  easy  of  execution,  his  comrades  obeyed  him  with  celerity  and  pleasure. 

The  old  patron  did  not  interfere,  for  he  too  had  recognised  the  supe- 
riority of  Dant^s  over  the  crew  and  himself.  He  saw  in  the  young  man  his 
natural  successor,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  a  daughter,  that  he  might 
have  bound  Edmond  to  him  by  a  distinguished  alliance.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  all  was  ready,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  seven  they  doubled 
the  lighthouse  just  as  the  beacon  was  kindled.  The  sea  was  calm,  and, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east,  they  sailed  beneath  a  bright  blue 
sky,  in  which  God  also  lighted  up  in  turn  his  beacon-lights,  each  of  which 
is  a  world.  Dant^s  told  them  that  all  hands  might  turn  in,  and  he  would 
take  the  helm.  When  the  Maltese  (for  so  they  called  Dantfes)  had  said 
this,  it  was  sufficient,  and  all  went  to  their  cots  contcntcdV>(,    Ativ^  WV 
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quently  happened.  Dantis,  rejected  by  all  the  world,  frequently  experi- 
enced a  desire  for  solitude  ;  and  what  solitude  is  at  the  same  Qme  more 
complete,  more  poetical,  than  that  of  a  bark  floating  isolated  on  the  sea 
during  the  obscurity  of  Che  night,  in  the  Bilence  of  immensity,  and  under 
the  eye  of  Heaven  ? 

Now  this  solitude  was  peopled  with  his  thoughts,  the  night  lighted  up 
by  his  illusions,  and  the  silence  animated  by  his  anticipations.  When  tte 
patron  awoke,  the  vessel  was  hurrying  on  with  every  sail  set,  and  every 
sail  full  with  the  breeie.  They  were  making  nearly  ten  knots  an  hour. 
The  isle  of  Monte-Cristo  loomed  large  in  the  horiion.  Edmond  resigned 
the  bark  to  the  master's  care,  and  went  and  lay  down  in  his  hammock  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  a  sleepless  night,  he  could  not  close  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
Two  hours  afterwards  be  came  on  deck,  as  the  boat  was  about  to  double 
the  isle  of  £lba.  They  were  just  atweast  of  Mareciana,  and  beyond  the 
flat  but  verdant  isle  of  La  Pianosa.  The  peak  of  Monte-Cristo,  reddened 
by  the  burning  sun,  was  seen  against  the  azure  sky.  Dant^s  desired  the 
helmsman  to  put  down  his  helm,  in  order  to  leave  La  Pianosa  on  the  right 
hand,  as  he  knew  that  he  should  thus  decrease  the  distance  by  two  or  three 
knots.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  island  was  quite  distinct,  and 
everything  on  it  was  plainly  perceptible,  owing  to  that  clearness  of  the 
atnios[»here  which  is  peculiar  to  the  light  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  cast  at 

Edmond  gazed  most  earnestly  at  the  mass  of  rocks  which  gave  out  all 
the  variety  of  twilight  colours,  from  the  brightest  pink  to  the  deepest  blue  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  his  cheeks  flushed,  bis  brow  became  purple,  and  a 
misi  passed  over  bis  eyes.  Never  did  gamester  whose  whole  fortune  is 
staked  on  one  cast  of  the  die,  experience  the  anguish  which  Edmond  felt 
in  his  paroxysms   of  hope.     Night  came,  and  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.  they 

ichored.     La  fmnc  Amilit  was  the  lirst  at  the  rendezvous.     In  spite  of 
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right,  soon  came  in  sight,  white  and  silent  as  a  phantom,  and  cast  anchor 
within  a  cable's  length  of  shore. 

Then  the  landing  began.  Dant^s  reflected  as  he  worked  on  the  shout 
of  joy  which,  with  a  single  word,  he  could  produce  from  amongst  all  these 
men,  if  he  gave  utterance  to  the  one  uncnanging  thought  that  pervaded 
his  heart ;  but,  ba  from  disclosing  this  precious  secret,  he  almost  feared 
that  he  had  already  said  too  much,  and  by  his  restlessness  and  continual 
questions,  his  minute  observations  and  evident  pre-occupation,  had  aroused 
suspicions.  Fortunately,  as  regarded  this  circumstance  at  least,  with  him 
the  painful  past  reflected  on  his  countenance  an  indelible  sadness  ;  and 
the  glimmerings  of  gaiety  seen  beneath  this  cloud  were  indeed  but 
transitory. 

No  one  had  the  slightest  suspicion ;  and  when  next  day,  taking  a  fowl- 
ing-piece, powder,  and  shot,  Dant^s  testified  a  desire  to  go  and  kill  some 
of  the  wild  goats  that  were  seen  springinf  from  rock  to  rock,  his  wish  was 
construed  into  a  love  of  sport,  or  a  desire  for  solitude.  However,  Jacopo 
insisted  on  following  him  ;  and  Dant^s  d;i  not  oppose  this,  fearing  if  he 
did  so  that  he  might  incur  distrust  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  gone  a 
quarter  of  a  league  than,  havmg  killed  a  kid,  he  begged  Jacopo  to  take  it 
to  his  comrades,  and  request  them  to  cook  it,  and  when  ready  to  let  him 
know  by  firing  a  gun.  This  and  some  dried  fruits,  and  a  flask  of  the  wine 
of  Monte  PuTciano,  was  the  bill  of  fare.  Dant^s  went  forwards,  looking 
behind  and  round  about  him  from  time  to  time.  Having  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  he  saw,  a  thousand  feet  beneath  him,  his  companions, 
whom  Jacopo  had  rejoined,  and  who  were  all  busy  preparing  the  repast 
which  Edmond's  skill  as  a  marksman  had  augmented  with  a  capital  dish. 

Edmond  looked  at  them  Tor  a  moment  with  the  sad  and  soft  smile  of  a 
man  superior  to  his  fellows.  '^  In  two  hours'  time,"  said  he,  ^'  these  persons 
will  depart  richer  by  fifty  piastres  each,  to  go  and  risk  their  lives  again  by 
endeavouring  to  gain  fifty  more  such  pieces  ;  then  they  will  return  with  a 
fortune  of  six  hundred  francs,  and  waste  this  treasure  in  some  city  with  the 
pride  of  sultans  and  the  insolence  of  nabobs.  At  this  moment  Hope  makes 
me  despise  their  riches,  which  seem  to  me  contemptible.  Yet  perchance 
to-morrow  deception  will  so  act  on  me,  that  I  shall,  on  compulsion,  con- 
sider such  a  contemptible  possession  as  the  utmost  happiness.  "  Oh,  no  1" 
exclainied  Edmond,  *'  that  will  not  be.  The  wise,  unerring  Faria  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  this  one  thing.  Besides,  it  were  better  to  die  than  to 
continue  to  lead  this  low  and  wretched  life."  Thus  Dant^s,  who  but  three 
months  before  had  no  desire  but  liberty,  had  now  not  liberty  enough,  and 
panted  for  wealth.  The  cause  was  not  in  Dant^s,  but  in  Providence,  who, 
whilst  limiting  the  power  of  man,  has  filled  him  with  boundless  desires. 

Meanwhile,  by  a  way  between  two  walls  of  rock,  following  a  path  worn 
by  a  torrent,  and  which,  in  all  human  probability,  human  foot  had  never 
before  trod,  Dant^s  approached  the  spot  where  he  supposed  the  grottoes 
must  have  existed.  Keeping  along  the  coast,  and  examining  the  smallest 
object  with  serious  attention,  he  thought  he  could  trace  on  certain  rocks 
marks  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Time,  which  encrusts  all  physical  substances  with  it«  mossy  mantle,  as 
it  invests  all  things  moral  with  its  mantle  of  forgetfulness,  seemed  to  have  re- 
spected these  signs,  traced  with  a  certain  regularity,  and  probably  with 
the  design  of  leaving  traces.  Occasionally  these  marks  disappeared 
beneath  tufts  of  myrtle,  which  spread  into  large  bushes  laden  with  blossoias, 
or  beneath  parasitical  lichen.  It  was  thus  requisite  that  Edmond  should 
Remove  branches  on  one  side  or  remove  the  mosses  in  order  to  retrace  the 
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indicating  tnniks  wliich  were  to  be  his  guides  in  i1iis  lubyrlnth.  These 
signs  h.ut  ronowed  ihe  best  hopes  in  Edmond's  mind.  Why  should  it  not 
have  been  the  cardinal  who  had  first  traced  them,  in  order  thai  they  might, 
in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe,  which  he  could  not  foresee  would  have  been 
so  complete,  ser\-e  as  a  guide  for  his  nephew?  This  solitary  place  was 
precisely  suited  for  a  man  desirous  of  burying  a  treasure.  Only,  might 
not  these  betraying  marks  have  attracted  other  eyes  than  those  for  whom 
they  were  made?  and  had  the  dark  and  wondrous  isle  indeed  faithfully 
guarded  Its  precious  secret  ? 

It  seemed,  howe\-er,  to  Edmond,  who  was  hidden  from  his  comrades  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  that  at  sixty  paces  from  the  harbour  the 
marks  ctasi;d  ;  nor  did  they  terminate  at  any  grotto,  A  large  round  rock, 
placed  solidly  on  its  base,  was  the  only  spot  to  which  they  seemed  10  lead. 
Edmond  reflected  that  perhaps  instead  of  having  reached  the  end  he  might 
have  only  touched  on  liic  beginning,  and  he  therefore  turned  round  and 
retraced  his  steps. 

■During  this  time  his  comrades  had  prepared  the  repast,  had  got  some 
water  from  a  spring,  spread  out  the  fruit  and  bread,  and  cooked  the  kid. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  taking  the  dainty  animal  from  the  spit, 
they  saw  Edmond,  who,  light  and  daring  as  a  chamois,  was  springing  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  they  fired  the  signal  agreed  upon.  The  sportsman 
insianily  changed  his  direction,  and  ran  quickly  towards  them.  But  at  the 
moment  when  they  ^vcre  all  followingwith  their  eyes  his  agile  bounds  with 
a  rashness  which  ga\o  them  alarm,  Edmond's  foot  slipped,  and  they  saw 
him  stagger  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  and  disappear.  They  all  rushed  towards 
him,  for  all  loved  Edmond  in  spite  of  his  supepority  j  yet  Jacopo  reached 

He  fouiiil  Edmond  stretched  bleeding  and  fllmost  senseless.  He  had 
__i._ .  J ^  heJHlit  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.    'I  liev  iKiured  si     "  ^ ' 
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liiipl'cn,  11  rliall  never  1-c  said  In:. I  \vc  ('.l.-'-i.^.i-'.  ;\  l.o(  d  cf. r..-..i.\.:  "..l.e  you. 
\Vc  will  not  go  till  evening.*'  This  very  much  astonished  the  sailors,  al- 
though not  one  opposed  it.  The  patron  was  so  strict  that  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  ever  se«n  him  give  up  an  enterprise,  or  even  delay  an  amnge- 
ment.  Dant^s  would  not  allow  that  any  such  infraction  of  regular  and  pro- 
per rules  should  be  made  in  his  favour.  "  No,  no,"  he  said  to  the  patron, "  I 
was  awkward,  and  it  is  just  that  I  pay  the  penalty  of  my  clumsiness.  Leave 
me  a  small  supply  of  biscuit,  a  gun,  powder,  and  balls,  to  kill  the  kids  or  de- 
fend myself  at  need,  and  a  pickaxe,  to  build  me  something  like  a  shed  if  you 
delay  in  coming  back  for  me." 

"  But  youll  die  of  hunger,"  s«iid  the  patron. **  I  would  rather  do  so," 

was  Edmond*s  reply,  "  than  suffer  the  inexpressible  agonies  which  the 
slightest  motion  brings  on."  The  patron  turned  towards  his  vessel,  which 
was  undulating  in  the  small  harbour,  and,  with  her  sails  partly  set,  was  ready 
for  sea  when  all  her  toilette  should  be  completed. 

**  What  are  we  to  do,  Maltese  ?"  asked  the  captain.    **  We  cannot  leave 
you  here  so,  and  yet  we  cannot  stay." "  Go,  go  !"  exclaimed  Dantds. 

"  We  shall  be  absent  at  least  a  week,"  said  the  patron,  "  and  then  we  must 
run  out  of  our  course  to  come  here  and  take  you  up  again." 

"Why,"  said  Dant^,  **  if  in  two  or  three  days  you  hail  any  fishing-boat, 
desire  them  to  come  here  to  me.  I  will  pay  twenty-five  piastres  for  my 
passage  back  to  Leghorn.  If  you  do  not  come  across  one,  return  for  me." 
The  patron  shook  his  head. 

"  Listen,  Captain  Baldi  ;  there's  one  way  of  settling  this,"  said  Jacopo. 
"  Do  you  go,  and  I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  the  wounded  man." 

"  And  give  up  your  share  of  the  venture,"  said  Edmond,  "  to  remain 
with  me  ?" "  Yes,"  said  Jacopo,  "and  without  any  hesitation." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow  and  a  kind-hearted  messmate,"  replied  Edmond, 
"  and  Heaven  will  recompense  you  for  your  generous  intentions ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  any  one  to  stay  with  me.  A  day  or  two's  rest  will  set  me  up, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  find  amongst  the  rocks  certain  herbs  most  excellent  for 
contusions." 

A  singular  smile  passed  over  Dantfes's  lips ;  he  squeezed  Jacopo's  hand 
warmly  ;  but  nothing  could  shake  his  determination  to  remain— and  re- 
main alone.  The  smugglers  left  with  Edmond  what  he  had  requested  and 
set  sail ;  but  not  without  turning  about  several  times,  and  each  time  mak- 
ing signs  of  a  cordial  leave-taking,  to  which  Edmond  replied  with  his 
hand  only,  as  if  he  could  not  move  the  rest  of  his  body.  Then,  when 
they  had  disappeared,  he  said  with  a  smile, — "Tis  strange  that  it 
should  be  amongst  such  men  that  we  find  proofs  of  friendship  and  devo- 
tion." Then  he  dragged  himself  cautiously  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  from 
which  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  sea,  and  thence  he  saw  the  tartane  com- 
plete her  preparations  for  sailing,  weigh  anchor,  and,  balancing  herself  as 
gracefully  as  a  water-fowl  ere  it  takes  to  the  wing,  set  sail.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  she  was  completely  out  of  sight  ;  at  least,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  wounded  man  to  see  her  any  longer  from  the  spot  where  he  was.  Then 
Dant^s  rose  more  agile  and  light  than  the  kid  amongst  the  myrtles  and 
shrubs  of  these  wild  rocks,  took  his  gim  in  one  hand,  his  pickaxe  in  the 
other,  and  hastened  towards  the  rock  on  which  the  marks  he  had  noted 
terminated.  "  And  now,"  he  exclaimed,  remembering  the  tale  of  the  Ara- 
bian fisherman,  which  Faria  had  related  to  him,  "  now,  open  sesame  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TH  E      SECRET     CAVE. 

The  sun  had  nearly  reached  the  meridian,  and  his  scorching  rays  feQ  foil 
icks,  which  seemed  ihemselvcs  sensible  of  the  heat  Thouiaods 
"-oppers,  hidden  in  the  bushes,  chirped  with  a.  monotonous  and 
. . .  ;  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  ana  oUve  trees  »'aved  and  rustled  in 
the  wind.  At  every  step  that  Edmond  took  he  disturbed  the  Uiaids  let- 
tering with  the  hues  of  the  emerald ;  afar  ofTbesaw  the  wild  goats  bound- 
ing from  crag  to  crag.  In  a  word,  the  isle  was  inhabited,  vet  Edmond  felt 
himself  alone,  guided  by  the  hand  of  God  He  felt  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation somewhat  akin  to  dread — that  dread  of  the  daylight  which  even  in 
the  desert  makes  us  fear  we  are  watched  and  observed.  This  feeling  was 
so  strong,  that  at  the  moment  when  Edmond  was  about  to  commence  his 
labour,  he  stopped,  laid  down  his  pickaxe,  seized  his  gun,  mounted  to  the 
summit  of  the  highest  rock,  and  from  thence  gazed  round  in  every  direc- 

But  it  was  not  upon  Corsica,  the  very  houses  of  which  he  could  distin 
guish  ;  nor  on  Sardinia  ;  nor  on  the  isle  of  Elba,  with  its  historical  asso- 
ciations ;  nor  upon  the  almost  imperceptible  line  that  to  the  experienced 
eye  of  a  sailor  alone  revealed  the  coast  of  Genoa  the  proud,  and  Leghorn 
the  commercial,  that  he  gazed.  It  was  at  the  brigantme  that  had  left  in 
the  morning,  and  the  tartane  that  had  just  set  sail,  that  Edmond  fixed  his 
eyes.  The  first  was  just  disappearing  in  the  straits  of  Bonifacio ;  the 
other,  following  an  opposite  direction,  was  about  to  round  the  island  of 
Corsica.  This  sight  reassured  him.  He  then  looked  at  the  objects  near 
him.  He  saw  himself  on  the  highest  point  of  the  isle  ;  a  statue  on  this 
wist  pedestal  of  granile,  nothing  human  appearing  in  sight,  whilst  the  blue 
n  beat  against  the  base  of  the  island,  and  c 
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D.mtos  raised  the  earth  carefully,  and  detected,  or  fancied  he  detected, 
the  in^x-nious  artiiice.  lie  attacked  this  wail,  cemented  by  the  hand  of 
'1  line,  with  his  pickaxe.  After  ten  minutes'  labour  the  wall  gave  way,  and 
a  hole  large  enough  to  insert  the  arm  was  opened.  Dant^  went  and  cut 
the  strongest  olive-tree  he  could  find,  stripped  off  its  branches,  inserted  it 
in  the  hole,  and  used  it  as  a  lever.  But  the  rock  was  too  heavy,  and  too 
firmly  wedged,  to  be  moved  by  any  one  man.  were  he  Hercules  himself. 
Dant^  reflected  that  he  must  attack  this  wedge.  But  how  ?  He  cast  his 
eyes  around,  and  saw  the  horn  full  of  powder  which  his  friend  Jacopo  had 
left  him.  He  smiled  ;  the  infernal  invention  would  serve  him  for  this 
purpose.  With  the  aid  of  his  pickaxe,  Dant^s  dug  between  the  upper  rock 
and  the  one  that  supported  it,  a  mine  similar  to  those  formed  by  pioneers 
when  they  wish  to  spare  human  labour,  filled  it  with  powder,  then  made 
a  match  by  rolling  his  handkerchief  in  saltpetre.  He  lighted  it  and 
retired.  The  explosion  was  instantaneous  :  the  upper  rock  was  lifted  from 
its  base  by  the  terrific  force  of  the  powder ;  the  lower  one  flew  into  pieces ; 
thousands  of  insects  escaped  from  the  aperture  Dant^  had  previously 
formed,  and  a  huge  snake,  like  the  guardian  demon  of  the  treasure,  rolled 
himself  along  with  a  sinuous  motion,  and  disappeared. 

Dant^s  approached  the  upper  rock,  which  now,  without  any  support, 
leant  towards  the  sea.  The  intrepid  treasure-seeker  walked  round  it,  and, 
selecting  the  spot  from  whence  it  appeared  most  easy  to  attack  it,  placed 
his  lever  in  one  of  the  crevices,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  move  the  mass. 
The  rock,  already  shaken  by  the  explosion,  tottered  on  its  base.  Dant^ 
redoubled  his  efforts  ;  he  seemed  like  one  of  the  ancient  Titans,  who  up- 
rooted the  mountains  to  hurl  against  the  father  of  the  gods.  The  rock 
yielded,  rolled,  bounded,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the  ocean. 

On  the  spot  it  had  occupied,  was  visible  a  circular  place,  and  which  ex- 
posed an  iron  ring  let  into  a  square  flag-stone.  Dant^s  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  and  surprise  ;  never  had  a  first  attempt  been  crowned  with  more  per- 
fect success.  He  would  fain  have  continued,  but  his  knees  trembled,  his  < 
heart  beat  so  violently,  and  his  eyes  became  so  dim,  that  he  was  forced  to 
pause.  This  feeling  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  Edmond  inserted  his  lever 
in  the  ring,  and  exerting  all  his  strength,  the  flag-stone  yielded,  and  dis- 
closed a  lund  of  stair  that  descended  until  it  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
subterraneous  grotto.  Any  one  else  would  have  rushed  on  with  a  cry  of 
joy.  Dant^s  turned  pale,  hesitated,  and  reflected.  **  Come,''  said  he  to 
himself,  "  be  a  man.  I  am  accustomed  to  adversity.  I  must  not  be  cast 
down  by  the  discovery  that  I  have  been  deceived.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  use  of  all  I  have  suffered  ?  The  heart  breaks  when,  after  having  been 
elated  by  flattering  hopes,  it  sees  all  these  illusions  destroyed.  Faria  has 
dreamed  this  ;  the  Cardinal  Spada  buried  no  treasure  here  ;  perhaps  he 
never  came  here,  or  if  he  did,  Caesar  Borgia,  the  intrepid  adventurer,  the 
stealthy  and  indefatigable  plunderer,  has  followed  him,  discovered  his 
traces,  pursued  them  as  I  have  done,  like  me,  raised  the  stone,  and  de- 
scending before  me,  has  left  me  nothing."  He  remained  motionless  and 
pensive,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sombre  aperture  that  was  open  at  his  feet. 

"  Now  that  I  expect  nothing,  now  that  I  no  longer  entertain  the  slightest 
hopes,  the  end  of  this  adventure  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  curiosity."  And 
he  remained  again  motionless  and  thoughtful. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  this  is  an  adventure  worthy  a  place  in  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  life  of  this  royal  bandit.  This  fabulous  event  has  formed  but  a 
link  of  a  vast  chain.  Yes,  Borgia  has  been  here,  a  torch  in  one  hand,  a 
swprd  lA  the  Qther,  whilst  within  twenty  paces,  at  the  foot  of  Uus  rocK^ 
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perhaps  two  guards  kept  watch  on  land  and  sea,  whilst  their  master  de- 
scended 3s  1  am  about  to  descend,  dispelling  the  darkness  before  his  terrible 

"  But  what  was  the  (ate  of  these  guards  who  thus  possessed  his  secret  ?" 
asked  DantSs  of  himself, 

"  The  fate,"  replied  he,  smiling,  "  of  those  who  buried  Alaric." 

"  Yet,  had  he  come,"  thought  Dant&s,  "  he  would  have  found  the  treasure, 
and  Borgia,  he  who  compared  Italy  to  an  artichoke,  which  he  could  devour 
leafbyleaf.knew  too  well  the  value  of  time  to  waste  it  in  replacing  this  rock. 
1  will  go  down." 

Then  he  descended  ;  a  smile  on  his  hps,  and  murmuring  that  last  word 
of  human  philosophy,  "  Perhaps  !"  But  instead  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
thick  and  mephilic  atmosphere  he  had  expected  to  find,  Dant&s  saw  a  dim 
and  bluish  light,  which,  as  well  as  the  air,  entered,  not  merely  by  the  aper- 
ture he  had  just  formed,  but  by  the  interstices  and  crevices  of  the  rock 
which  were  visible  from  without,  and  through  which  he  could  distinguish 
the  blue  sky  and  the  waving  branches  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  and  the  ten- 
drils of  the  creepers  that  grew  from  the  rocks.  After  having  stood  a  few 
minutes  in  the  cavern,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  rather  warm  than 
damp,  Dant&s'  eye,  habituated  as  it  was  to  darkness,  could  pierce  even  to 
the  remotest  angles  of  the  cavern,  which  was  of  granite  that  sparkled  like 
diamonds.  "  Alas  !"  said  Edmond,  smiling, "  these  are  the  treasures  the 
cardinal  has  left  ;  and  ihe  good  abb^,  seeing  in  a  drearp  these  glittering 
walls,  has  indulged  in  fallacious  hopes." 

But  he  called  to  mind  Ihe  words  of  the  will,  which  he  knew  by  heart  t 
"  In  the  farthest  angle  of  the  second  opening,"  s.iid  the  cardinal's  will. 
lie  had  only  found  the  first  grotto  ;  he  had  now  lo  seek  the  second. 
Uaniis  commenced  his  search.  He  reflected  that  this  second  grotto  must. 
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watching  him,  but  Id  reality  because  he  felt  he  was  ready  to  faint.  The 
isle  was  deserted,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  cover  it  with  its  fiery  glance  ;  afar 
off  a  few  small  fishing-boats  studded  the  bosom  of  the  blue  ocean. 

Dant^s  had  tasted  nothing,  but  he  thought  not  of  hunger  at  such  a 
moment ;  he  hastily  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  rum,  and  again  entered  the 
cavern.  The  pickaxe  that  had  seemed  so  heavy,  was  now  like  a  feather 
in  his  grasp  ;  he  seized  it,  and  attacked  the  walL  After  several  blows  he 
perceived  that  the  stones  were  not  cemented,  but  merely  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  and  covered  with  stucco ;  he  inserted  the  point  of  his  pickaxe, 
and  using  the  handle  as  a  lever,  soon  saw  with  joy  the  stone  turn  as  if  on 
hinges,  and  fall  at  his  feet  He  had  nothing  more  to  do  now,  but  with  the 
iron  tooth  of  the  pickaxe  to  draw  the  stones  towards  him  one  by  one.  The 
first  aperture  was  sufficiently  large  to  enter,  but  by  waiting,  he  could  still 
cling  to  hope,  and  retard  the  certainty  of  deception.  At  last,  after  fresh 
hesitation,  Dant^s  entered  the  second  grotto.  The  second  grotto  was 
lower  and  more  gloomy  than  the  former  ;  the  air  that  could  only  enter  by 
the  newly-formed  opening  had  that  mephitic  smell  Dant^s  was  surprised 
not  to  find  in  the  first.  He  waited  in  order  to  allow  pure  air  to  displace 
the  foul  atmosphere,  and  then  entered.  At  the  left  of  the  opening  was  a 
dark  and  deep  angle.  But'  to  Dant^s'  eye  there  was  no  darkness.  He 
glanced  round  this  second  grotto ;  it  was,  like  the  first,  empty. 

The  treasure,  if  it  existed,  was  buried  in  this  corner.  The  time  had  at 
length  arrived;  two  feet  of  earth  removed,  and  Dant^s'  fate  would  be 
decided.  He  advanced  towards  the  angle,  and  summoning  all  his  reso- 
lution, attacked  the  ground  with  the  pickaxe.  At  the  fifth  or  sixth  blow 
the  pickaxe  struck  against  an  iron  substance.  Never  did  funeral  knell, 
never  did  alarm-bell  produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  hearer.  Had  Dant^s 
found  nothing  he  could  not  have  become  more  ghastly  pale.  He  again 
struck  his  pickaxe  into  the  earth,  and  encountered  the  same  resistance, 
but  not  the  same  sound.  "  It  is  a  casket  of  wood  bound  with  iron,"  thougth 
he.  At  this  moment  a  shadow  passed  rapidly  before  the  opening  ;  Dantcs 
seized  his  gun,  sprang  through  the  opening,  and  mounted  the  stair.  A 
wild  goat  had  passed  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  was  feeding  at 
a  little  distance.  This  would  have  been  a  favourable  occasion  to  secure 
his  dinner ;  but  Dantl^s  feared  lest  the  report  of  his  gun  should  attract 
attention. 

He  reflected  an  instant,  cut  a  branch  of  a  resinous  tree,  lighted  it  at  the 
fire  at  which  the  smugglers  had  prepared  their  breakfast,  and  descended 
with  this  torch.  He  wished  to  see  all.  He  approached  the  hole  he  had 
formed  with  the  torch,  and  saw  that  his  pickaxe  had  in  reality  struck 
against  iron  and  wood.  He  planted  his  torch  in  the  ground  and  resumed 
his  labour.  In  an  instant  a  space  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad  was 
cleared,  and  Dantcs  could  see  an  oaken  coffer,  bound  with  cut  steel  ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  lid  he  saw  engraved  on  a  silver  plate,  which  was  still 
untarnished,  the  arms  of  the  Spada  family— viz.,  a  sword,  pale,  on  an  oval 
shield,  like  all  the  Italian  armorial  bearings,  and  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's 
hat ;  Dantcs  easily  recognised  them,  Faria  had  so  often  drawn  them  for 
him.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  the  treasure  was  there :  no  one 
would  have  been  at  such  pains  to  conceal  an  empty  casket.  In  an  instant 
he  had  cleared  every  obstacle  away,  and  he  saw  successively  the  lock, 
placed  between  two  padlocks,  and  the  two  handles  at  each  end,  all  carved 
as  things  were  carved  at  that  epoch,  when  art  rendered  the  commonest 
metals  precious.  Dantes  seized  the  handles,  and  strove  to  lift  the  coticr  ; 
it  was  impossible.     He  souj^ht  to  open  it ;  lock  and  padlock  v/evccios^a  \ 
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these  faithful  guardians  seemed  anwilling  to  surrender  their  trust.  Danth 
inserted  the  sKarp  end  of  the  pickaxe  between  the  cofTer  and  the  lid,  and 

Eressing  with  all  his  force  on  the  handle,  burst  open  the  fastenings.  The 
inges  yielded  in  their  turn  and  fell,  still  holding  in  their  grasp  fragments 
of  the  planks,  and  all  was  open. 

A  vertigo  seized  Edmond  ;  he  cocked  his  gun  and  laid  it  beside  him. 
He  then  closed  his  eyes  as  children  do  in  order  to  perceive  in  shining  night 
of  their  own  imagination  more  stars  than  are  visible  in  the  firmament ; 
then  he  re-opened  them,  and  stood  motionless  with  amaiement.  Three 
compartments  divided  the  colTer.  In  the  first,  blazed  piles  of  golden  coin  ; 
in  the  second,  bars  of  unpolished  gold,  which  possessed  nothing  attractive 
save  their  value,  were  ranged  ;  in  the  third,  Edmond  grasped  handfuls  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  which,  as  they  fell  on  one  another,  sounded 
like  hail  against  glass.  After  having  touched,  felt,  examined  these  trea- 
sures, Edmond  rushed  through  the  caverns  like  a  man  seized  with  (reniy  ; 
he  leapt  on  a  rock,  from  whence  he  could  behold  the  sea.  He  was  alone. 
Alone  with  these  countless,  these  unheard-of  treasures  I  Was  he  awake, 
or  was  it  but  a  dream  ? 

He  would  fain  have  gazed  upon  his  gold,  and  yet  he  had  not  strength 
enough  ;  for  an  instant  he  leaned  his  head  in  his  hands  as  if  to  prevent  his 
senses  from  leavinghim,  and  then  rushed  madly  about  the  rocks  of  Monte- 
Ctisto,  terrifying  the  wild  goats  and  scaring  the  sea-fowls  with  his  wild 
cries  and  gestures  ;  then  he  returned,  and,  still  unable  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  rushed  into  the  grotto,  and  found  himself  before  this 
mine  of  gold  and  jewels.  This  time  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  clasping 
his  hands  convulsively,  uttered  a  prayer  intelligible  to  Cod  alone.  He 
soon  felt  himself  calmer  and  more  happy,  for  now  only  he  began  to  credit 
his  felicity.     He  then  set  himself  to  work  to  count  his  fortune.    There 
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followed  the  little  vessel  with  their  eyes  so  long  as  it  remained  visible  ; 
they  then  turned  their  conjectures  upon  her  probable  destination.  Some 
insisted  she  was  making  for  Corsica,  others  the  isle  of  Elba ;  bets  were 
offered  to  any  amount  that  she  was  bound  for  Spain  ;  while  Africa  was 
positively  reported  by  many  persons  as  her  intended  course  ;  but  no 
one  thought  of  Monte-Cristo.  Yet  thither  it  was  that  Dant^s  guided  his 
vessel,  and  at  Monte-Cristo  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  ;  his 
bark  had  proved  herself  a  first-class  sailer,  and  had  come  the  distance  from 
Genoa  in  thirty-five  hours.  Dant^s  had  carefully  noted  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  shore,  and,  instead  of  landing  at  the  usual  place,  he  dropped 
anchor  in  the  little  creek.  The  isle  was  utterly  deserted,  nor  did  it  seem 
as  though  human  foot  had  trodden  on  it  since  he  quitted  it :  his  treasure 
was  just  as  he  had  left  it  Early  on  the  following  morning  he  commenced 
the  removal  of  his  riches,  and  ere  nightfall  the  whole  of  his  immense 
wealth  -was  safely  deposited  in  the  secret  compartments  of  his  hidden 
closet. 

A  week  passed  by.  Dant^s  employed  it  in  manoeuvring  his  yacht  round 
the  island,  studying  it  as  a  skilful  horsemaa  would  the  animal  he  destined 
for  some  important  service,  till  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  perfectly 
conversant  with  its  good  and  bad  qualities.  The  former  Dant^s  proposed 
to  augment,  thtf  latter  to  remedy. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  of  his  being  on  the  island  he  discerned  a  small 
vessel  crowding  all  sail  towards  Monte-Cristo.  As  it  neared,  he  recog- 
nised it  as  the  bark  he  had  given  to  Jacopo.  He  immediately  signalled  it. 
His  signal  was  returned,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  the  bark  lay  at 
anchor  beside  the  yacht.  A  mournful  answer  awaited  each  of  Edmond's 
eager  inquiries  as  to  the  information  Jacopo  had  obtained.  Old  Dant^s 
was  dead,  and  Merc^d^s  had  disappeared.  Dant^s  listened  to  these 
melancholy  tidings  with  outward  calmness  ;  but,  leaping  lightly  ashore, 
he  signified  his  desire  to  be  quite  alone.  In  a  couple  of  hours  he  returned. 
Two  of  the  men  from  Jacopo's  bark  came  on  board  the  yacht  to  assist  in 
navigating  it,  and  he  commanded  she  should  be  steered  direct  to  Mar- 
seilles. For  his  father's  death  he  was  in  some  manner  prepared ;  but 
how  to  account  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Merc^d^s  he  knew  not. 

Without  divulging  his  secret,  Dant^s  could  not  give  sufficiently  clear 
instructions  to  an  agent.  There  were,  besides,  other  particulars  he  was 
desirous  of  ascertaining,  and  those  were  of  a  nature  he  alone  could  inves- 
tigate in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  His  looking-glass  had  assured 
him,  during  his  stay  at  Leghorn,  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  recognition  ;  added 
to  which,  he  had  now  the  means  of  adopting  any  disguise  he  thought 
proper.  One  fine  morning,  then,  his  yacht,  followed  by  the  little  bark, 
boldly  entered  the  port  of  Marseilles,  and  anchored  exactly  opposite  the 
memorable  spot  from  whence,  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  night  of  his 
departure  for  the  Chateau  d'lf,  he  had  been  put  on  board  the  vessel 
destined  to  convey  him  thither.  Still  Dant^s  could  not  view  without  a 
shudder  the  approach  of  a  gendarme  who  accompanied  the  officers  de- 
puted to  demand  his  bill  of  health  ere  the  yacht  was  permitted  to  hold 
communication  with  the  shore ;  but  with  that  perfect  self-possession  he 
had  acouired  during  his  acquaintance  with  Faria,  Dant^s  coolly^presented 
an  English  passport  he  had  obtained  from  Leghorn,  and,  with  that  prompt 
attention  which  all  such  English  documents  receive,  he  was  informed 
there  existed  no  obstacle  to  his  immediate  debarkation. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Dant^s,  as  he  landed  on 
the  CanebiSre,  was  one  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  Fharaon.    'E.teiatA 
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hailed  the  appearance  of  this  man,  who  had  served  under  himself,  as  a 
sure  test  of  tne  safe  and  perfect  change  time  had  worked  in  his  own  ap- 
pearance. Going  straight  towards  him,  he  commenced  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions on  different  subjects,  carefully  watching  the  man's  countenance  as 
he  did  so  ;  but  not  a  word  or  look  implied  his  having  the  slightest  idea  of 
ever  having  seen  before  the  individual  with  whom  he  was  then  conversing. 
Giving  the  sailor  a  piece  of  money  in  return  for  his  civility,  Dantes  pro- 
ceeded onwards  ;  but  ere  he  had  gone  many  steps  he  heard  the  man 
loudly  calling  him  to  stop.  Dantfts  instantly  turned  to  meet  him.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  honest  fellow,  in  almost  breathless  haste,  "  but 
"--'---e  you  made  a  mistake :  vou  intended  to  give  me  a  two'franc  piece, 


and  see,  you  gave  me  a  double  Napoleon." "  Thank  you,  my  good 

friend.  I  see  that  I  have  made  a  trifling  mistake,  as  you  say ;  but  by 
way  of  rewarding  your  honest  spirit  !  give  you  another  double  Napoleon, 
that  you  may  dnnlc  to  my  health,  and  be  sole  to  ask  your  messmates  to 
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'  inK  to  my  health,  and  be  sole  to  s  ' 

So  extreme  was  the  surprise  of  the  sailor,  that  he  was  unable  even  to 
thank  Edmond,  whose  receding  figure  he  continued  to  gaze  afler  in  speech- 
less astonishment  At  ]cn|th,  when  Dantfcs  had  wholly  disappeared,  he 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and,  with  another  look  at  his  gold,  he  returned  to  the 
quay,  saying  to  himself,  "  Ah,  that's  one  of  them  nabob  gentlemen  (n>m 
r^gy.  n°  doubt ;  nobody  else  could  afford  to  chuck  gold  about  like  that. 
Well,  he  said  I  was  to  drink  his  health,  and  so  I  will  with  all  my  heart.' 

Uant&s,  meanwhile,  continued  his  route.  Each  step  he  trod  oppressed 
his  heart  with  fresh  emotion  :  his  first  and  moit  indelible  recollections 
were  there ;  aot  a  tree,  not  a  street  that  he  passed  but  seemed  filled  with 
dear  and  cherished  reminiscences.  And  thus  he  proceeded  onwards  till 
he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Noailles,  from  whence  a  full  view  of 
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Dantbs  :  the  very  paper  was  diSLtx^nX.^  while  the  articles  of  antiquated  fur- 
niture with  which  the  rooms  had  been  filled  in  Edmond's  time  had  all  dis- 
appeared ;  the  four  walls  alone  remained  as  he  had  left  them.  The  bed 
beloDs:ing  to  the  present  occupants  was  placed  as  the  former  owner  of  the 
chamber  bad  been  accustomed  to  have  his  ;  and,  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  the  eyes  of  Edmond  were  suffused  in  tears  as  he  reflected  that 
on  that  spot  his  beloved  parent  had  expired,  vainly  calling  for  his  sob. 
The  young  couple  gaied  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  their  visitor's 
emotion,  and  wondered  to  see  the  large  tears  silently  chase  each  other 
down  bis  otherwise  stem  and  immovable  features ;  but  they  felt  the  sacred* 
ness  of  his  grief,  and  kindly  refrained  from  questioning  him  as  to  its  causey 
while,  with  instinctive  delicacy,  they  left  him  to  induce  his  sorrow  alone. 
When  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  painful  recollections,  diey  both 
accompanied  him  downstairs,  rdterating  their  ho)>e  that  he  would  come 
again  whenever  he  pleased,  and  assuring  him  their  poor  dwelling  should 
ever  be  open  to  him.  As  Edmond  passed  the  door  of  similar  rooms  on 
the  fourth  floor,  he  paused  to  inquire  whether  Caderonsse  the  tailor  still 
dwelt  there ;  but  he  received  for  reply,  that  the  individual  in  question  had 
got  into  difficulties,  and  at  the  present  time  kept  a  small  inn  on  the  route 
from  Bellegarde  to  Beaucaire 

Having  obtained  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  house  in  the 
Allies  de  Meillan  belonged,  Dant^  next  proceeded  thither,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Lord  Wilmore  (the  same  appellation  as  that  contained  in  his 
passport),  purchased  the  small  dwelling  for  the  sum  of  25,000  francs,  at 
least  10,000  more  than  it  was  worth  ;  but  had  its  owner  asked  ten  times 
the  sum  he  did,  it  would  unhesitatingly  have  been  given.  The  very  same 
day  the  occupants  of  the  apartments  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  house,  now 
become  the  property  of  Dantis,  were  duly  informed  by  the  notary  who 
had  arranged  the  necessary  transfer  of  deeds,  &c.,  that  the  new  landlord 
gave  them  their  choice  of  any  of  the  rooms  in  the  house,  without  the  least 
augmentation  of  rent^  upon  condition  of  their  giving  instant  possession  of 
the  two  small  chambers  they  at  present  inhabited. 

This  strange  event  served  to  find  food  for  wonder  and  curiosity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Allies  de  Meillan,  and  a  multitude  of  various  con- 
jectures were  afloat  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  house  being  so  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  disposed  of ;  but  each  surmise  seemed  to  wander 
farther  and  farther  from  the  truth.  But  that  which  raised  public  astonish- 
ment to  a  cliroax,and  set  all  speculations  at  defiance,  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  stranger  who  had  in  the  morning  visited  the  Allies  de  Meillan 
being  seen  in  the  evening  walking  in  the  little  village  of  the  Catalans,  and 
afterwards  observed  to  enter  a  poor  flsherman's  hut,  and  to  pass  more  than 
an  hour  in  inquiring  after  persons  who  had  either  been  dead  or  gone  away 
for  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  on  the  following  day  the  family 
from  whom  all  these  particulars  had  been  asked  received  a  handsome 
present,  consisting  of  an  entirely  new  fishing-boat,  with  a  full  supply  of 
excellent  ttets.  The  delighted  recipients  of  these  munificent  gifts  would 
gladly  have  poured  out  their  thanks  to  their  generous  benefactor ;  but 
they  had  seen  him,  upon  quitting  the  hut,  merely  give  some  orders  to  a 
sailor^  and  then,  springing  lighuy  on  horsebacl^  quit  Marseilles  by  the 
Porte  d'AiJt. 
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CHAPTER  XXVJ. 

THE  AtJBEEGE  OF  I'ONT  IJir  CARD. 

Such  of  my  readers  ns  have  made  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  south  01 
France  may  perchance  have  noliced,  midway  between  the  town  of  Beau- 
caire  ajid  the  village  of  Eellegardc,  a  small  roadside  inn,  from  the  front  of 
which  hung,  creaking  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  a.  sheet  of  tin  covered  with 
a  caricature  resemblance  of  the  Pont  du  Gatd.  This  modern  place  of 
entertainment  stood  on  Ihe  left-hand  side  of  the  grand  route,  taming  its 
back  upon  the  Rhone.  It  also  boasted  of  what  in  Languedoc  is  styled  3 
garden,  consisting  of  a  small  plot  of  ground,  a  full  view  of  which  might  be 
obtained  from  a  door  immediately  opposite  the  grand  portal  by  which 
travellers  were  ushered  in  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  mine  host  of  the 
Font  du  Card.  This  plaisance  or  garden,  scorched  up  beneath  the  ardent 
Sim  of  a  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  permitted  nothing  to  tlirive  or  scarcely 
live  in  its  arid  soiL  A  few  dingy  olives  and  stunted  (ig-trt;cs  struggled  hard 
for  existence,  but  their  withered  dusty  foliage  abundantly  proved  how  un- 
equal n-as  the  conflict.  Between  these  sickly  shrubs  grew  a  scanty  supply 
of  garlic,  tumatos,  and  eschalots ;  while,  lone  and  solitary,  like  a  forgotten 
sentinel,  a  tall  pine  raised  its  melancholy  head  in  one  of  the  comers  of 
this  unattractive  spot,  and  displayed  its  Sexible  stem  and  fan-shaped  sum- 
mit dried  and  cracked  by  the  withering  influence  of  the  mistral,  that 
scourge  of  Provence. 

In  the  surrounding  plain,  which  more  resembled  a  dusty  lake  than  solid 
ground,  were  scattei-ed  a  few  miserable  stalks  of  wlieat,  the  effect,  no  doubt, 
of  a  curious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to  see 
whetlicr  such  :i  thing  as  the  raising  of  grain  in  those  parched  regions  was 
practicable.     The  scanty  produce,  however,  5er\-ed  to  accommodate  the 
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he  wore  under  bis  chin,  thick  and  curly,  and  but  slightly  mingled  with  a 
few  silvery  threads.  His  naturally  murky  complexion  had  assumed  a  still 
further  shade  of  brown  from  the  habit  the  unfortunate  man  had  acquired 
of  stationing  himself  from  early  morning  till  latest  eve  at  the  threshold  of 
bis  door,  in  eager  hope  that  some  traveller,  either  equestrian  or  pedestrian, 
might  bless  his  eyes,  and  give  him  the  delight  of  once  more  seemg  a  guest 
enter  his  doors  ;  but  his  patience  and  his  expectations  were  alike  useless ; 
yet  there  he  stood,  day  after  day,  exposed  to  the  meridional  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  with  no  other  protection  for  his  head  than  a  red  handkerchief 
twisted  around  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spanish  muleteers.  This 
anxious,  careworn  aubergiste  was  no  other  than  our  ^//rz'^z/// acquaintance 
Caderousse.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  whose  maiden  name  had  been 
Madeleine  Radelle,  was  pale,  meagre,  and  sickly-looking.  Bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aries,  she  had  shared  in  the  beauty  for  which  its 
females  are  proverbial ;  but  that  beauty  had  gradually  withered  beneath 
the  devastating  influence  of  one  of  those  slow  fevers  so  prevalent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  waters  of  the  Aiguemortes  and  the  marshes  of  Camargue. 
She  remained  nearly  always  in  her  chamber,  situated  on  the  first  floor ; 
sitting  shivering  in  her  chair,  or  extended  languid  and  feeble  on  her  bed, 
while  her  husband  kept  his  daily  watch  at  the  door—a  duty  he  performed 
with  so  much  the  greater  willingness,  as  it  saved  him  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  the  endless  plaints  and  murmurs  of  his  helpmate,  who  never 
saw  him  without  breaking  out  into  bitter  invectives  against  fate  and  the 
unmerited  hardships  she  was  called  upon  to  endure  ;  to  all  of  which  her 
husband  would  calmly  return  an  unvarying  reply,  couched  in  these 
philosophic  words  : 

"  Cease  to  grieve  about  it,  La  Carconle.  It  is  God's  pleasure  that  you 
should  suffer,  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  must  bear  it." 

The  sobriquet  of  La  Carconte  had  been  bestowed  on  Madeleine  Radclle 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  bom  in  a  village  so  called, 
situated  between  Salon  and  Lanb^se  ;  and  as  a  custom  existed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  France  where  Caderousse  lived  of  styling  every 
person  by  some  particular  and  distinctive  appellation,  her  husband  had 
bestowed  on  her  the  name  of  La  Carconte  in  place  of  her  sweet  and 
euphonious  name  of  Madeleine,  which,  in  all  probability,  bis  rude  guttural 
language  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  pronounce.  Still,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  amid  this  affected  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  the 
unfortunate  aubergiste  did  not  writhe  under  the  double  misery  of  seeing 
the  hateful  canal  carry  off  alike  his  customers  and  profits,  and  the  daily 
implication  of  his  peevish  partner's  murmurs  and  lamentations. 

Like  other  dwellers  of  the  south,  he  was  a  man  of  sober  habits  and 
moderate  desires,  but  fond  of  external  show,  vain,  and  addicted  to  display. 
During  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  not  a/^?/^,  festivity,  or  ceremonial  took 
place  without  himself  and  wife  being  among  the  spectators.  lie  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  costume  worn  upon  grand  occasions  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  France,  bearing  equal  resemblance  to  the  style  adopted 
both  by  the  Catalans  and  Andalusians  ;  while  La  Carconte  displayed  the 
charming  fashion  prevalent  among  the  females  of  Aries,  a  mode  of  attire 
borrowed  equally  from  Greece  and  Arabia.  But,  by  degrees,  watch-chains, 
necklaces,  many-coloured  scarfs,  embroidered  bodices,  velvet  vests, 
elegantly-worked   stockings,  striped  gaiters,  and  silver  buckles  for  the 
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envious  discontent  filled  his  mind  as  the  sound  of  mirth  and  merry  mntic 
from  the  joyous  revellers  reached  even  the  miserable  hostelry  to  which 
he  still  clung,  more  Tor  the  shelter  than  the  profit  it  afforded. 

On  the  present  day,  Caderousse  was,  as  usual,  at  his  place  of  observa- 
tion before  tlie  door,  his  eyes  glancing  listlessly  from  a  piece  of  closely- 
shaven  grass — on  which  some  fowls  were  industriously,  though  fruitlessly, 
endeavouring  to  turn  up  some  grain  or  insect  suited  to  their  palate — to  the 
deserted  road,  the  two  extremities  of  which  pointed  respectively  north  and 
south,  when  he  w.is  roused  from  his  daily  speculations  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  auberge  of  tiie  Pont  du  Gard  ever  again  being  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise its  hospitable  capabilities  to  any  chance  visitant  by  the  shrill  voice  of 
his  wife  summoning  him  to  her  presence  with  all  speed.  Murmuring  at 
the  disagreeable  interroption  to  his  not  very  agreeable  thoughts,  he, 
however,  proceeded  to  the  tloor  in  which  was  situated  the  chamber  of  his 
better  half — taking  care,  however,  preparatory  to  bo  doing,  to  set  the  en- 
trance-door wide  open,  that,  in  the  event  of  that  ram  avis,  a  traveller, 
passing  by,  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  his  comprehension  thai  no 
ceremony  was  requisite  in  entering. 

At  the  moment  Cadcrousse  quitted  his  sentry-like  watch  before  the  door, 
the  road  on  which  he  so  eagerly  strained  his  sight  was  void  and  lonely  as 
ft  desert  at  mid-d.iy.  There  it  lay  stretched  out,  one  interminable  line  of 
dust  and  sand,  with  its  sides  bordered  by  tall,  meagre  trees,  altogether 
presenting  so  uninviting  an  appearance,  that  no  one  in  their  senses  could 
nave  imagined  that  any  traveller,  at  liberty  to  regulate  his  hours  for  jour- 
neying, would  choose  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorch  of  a  meridian  sun 
in  such  a  formidable  Sahara.  Nevertheless,  had  Caderousse  but  retained 
bis  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  he  might  have  caught  a  dim  outline  of 
something  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Bellegarde  :  as  the  moving 
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^<You  are  welcome,  lir,  most  welcomed  repeated  the  astonished 
Caderousse,  in  his  blandest  tones.  *-  Now,  then,  Margontin,"  cried  he, 
speaking  to  the  dog,  '-  will  you  be  quiet  ?  Pray  don't  heed  him,  sir !— he 
only  barks,  he  never  bites  1  I  make  no  doubt  a  glass  of  good  vine  would 
be  acceptable  this  dreadfully  hot  day  1"  Then  perceiving  for  the  first  time 
the  description  of  traveller  he  had  to  entertain,  Caderousse  hastily  ex- 
claimed :  ''A  thousand  pardons;  your  reverence  !  I  really  did  not  observe 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  under  qay  poor  roof.    What  would  you 

E lease  to  have,  M.  TAbbd  ?    What  refreshment  can  I  offer  you  ?    AU  I 
ave  is  at  your  service.^ 

The  priest  gazed  on  the  individual  addressing  him  with  a  long  and 
searching  gaxe^here  even  seemed  like  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  court 
a  similar  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  aubergiste  ;  then,  remarking  in  the 
countenance  of  the  latter  no  other  expression  than  extreme  surprise  at  his 
own  want  of  attention  to  an  inquiry  so  courteously  worded,  he  deemed  it 
as  well  to  terminate  this  dumb  show,  and  therefore  said,  speaking  with  a 
strong  Italian  accent :  "  You  are,  I  presume,  M.  Caderousse  ?*'—*<  Your 
reverence  is  quite  correct,"  answered  the  host,  even  more  surprised  at  the 
question  than  he  had  been  by  the  silence  which  had  prefaced  it ;  ''I  am 
Gaspard  Caderousse,  at  your  service." 

"  Gaspard  Caderousse  1"  rejoined  the  priest.  *^  Yes^  that  agrees  both 
with  the  baptismal  appellation  and  surname  of  the  individual  I  allude  to. 
You  formerly  lived,  I  believe,  in  the  Allies  de  Meillan,  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  small  house  situated  there  ?" "  I  did." 

'*  Where  you  followed  the  business  of  a  tailor  T *'  True,  I  was  a 

tailor,  till  the  trade  fell  off  so  as  not  to  afford  mc  a  living.  Then,  it  is  so 
very  hot  at  Marseilles,  that  really  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and  it  is  my 
idea  that  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  will  be  obliged  to  follow  my 
example  and  quit  it.  But  talking  of  heat,  is  there  nothing  I  can  offer  you 
by  way  of  refreshment  T 

^  Yes  ;  let  me  have  a  bottle  of  your  best  wine,  and  then,  with  your  per- 
mission, we  will  resume  our  conversation  from  where  we  left  off." 

"  As  you  please,  M.  I'Abb^,"  said  Caderousse,  who,  anxious  not  to  lose 
the  present  opportunity  of  finding  a  customer  for  one  of  the  few  bottles 
of  vin  de  Cahors  still  remaining  in  his  possession,  hastily  raided  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor  of  the  apartment  they  were  in,  which  served  both  as 
parlour  and  kitchen.  Upon  his  issuing  forth  from  his  subterranean  retreat 
at  the  expiration  of  five  minutes,  he  found  the  abb^  seated  on  a  species  of 
stool,  leaning  his  elbow  on  a  table,  while  Margontin,  whose  animosity 
seemed  appeased  by  the  traveller  having  pronounced  the  unusual  com- 
mand for  refreshments,  had  crept  up  to  him,  and  had  established  himself 
very  comfortably  between  his  knees,  his  long,  skinny  neck  resting  on  his 
lap,  while  his  dim  eye  was  fixed  earnestly  on  the  traveller's  face. 

"Are  you  quite  alone?"  inquired  the  guest,  as  Caderousse  placed  before 

him  the  bottle  of  wine  and  a  glass. "  Quite,  quite  alone,"  replied  the 

man—"  or,  at  least,  all  but  so,  M.  TAbbd  ;  for  my  poor  wife,  who  is  the 
only  person  in  the  house  besides  myself,  is  laid  up  with  illness,  and  unable 
to  render  me  the  least  assistance,  poor  thing  I" 

"  You  are  married,  then  ?"  said  the  priest,  with  a  species  of  interest, 
glancing  round  as  he  spoke  at  the  scanty  style  of  the  accommodation  and 
humble  fittings-up  of  the  apartment. 

"  Ah,  M.  r  Abb^,"  said  Caderousse,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  easy  to  perceive  I 
am  not  a  rich  man ;  but  in  this  world  a  man  does  not  thrive  the  belter  for 
being  honest."    The  abb^  fixed  on  him  a  searching,  penetrating  ^lauc^. 
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"  I  can  certainty  say  that  much  for  myielf,"  replied  theaubei^ste,  fairly 
sustaining  the  scrutiny  of  the  abWs  gate  ;  "  I  can  boast  with  truth  of 
being  an  honest  man  ;  and,"  continued  he,  significantly  shaking  his  head, 

"that  is  more  than  every  one  can  say  now-a-days." "So  much  the 

better  for  you,  if  what  you  assert  be  true,"  said  the  abb^  ;  "  for  I  am  finnly 
persuaded  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked 
punished." 

"  Such  words  as  those  belong  to  your  profession,  M.  VAbM,"  answered 
Caderousse,  "and  you  do  well  to  repeat  them;  but,"  added  he,  with  a 
bitter  expression  of  countenance,  "  you  cannot  make  people  believe  them 
in  opposition  to  what  passes  before  them  every  day,  when  the  reverse 
takes  place,  and  it  is  the  wicked  man  who  prospers,  and  the  honest,  de- 
serving man  who  suffers." 

"  You  are  wrong  to  speak  thus,"  said  the  abb^  ;  "  and  perhaps  1  may, 
in  my  own  person,  be  able  to  prove  to  you  how  completely  you  are  in  error 
in  coming  to  so  mischievous  and  dangerous  a.  conclusion." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  Caderousse,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  In  the  Arst  place,  it  is  requisite  I  should  be  satisfied  you  are  the 
person  I  am  in  search  of." 

"  What  proofs  do  you  require  ?" "  Did  you,  in  the  year  t8i4  or  iSlJ, 

know  anythihg  of  &  young  sailor  named  Edmond  Dant6s  ?" 

"  Did  I  ?  I  should  tliink  I  did.  Poor  dear  Edmond  !  Why,  Edmond 
Dant^s  and  myself  were  intimate  friends  !"  exclaimed  Caderousse,  whose 
countenance  assumed  an  almost  purple  hue,  as  he  caught  the  penetrating 
gaze  of  the  abbd  fixed  on  him,  while  the  clear,  calm  eye  of  the  questioner 
seemed  to  cover  him  with  confusion. 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  the  young  man  concerning 
whom  I  asked  you  was  said  to  bear  the  name  of  Edmond." 

"  "   '  '  '  '"  aied  Caderousse,  becoming  excited  and 
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eye  of  the  abbd  was  employed  in  scrutinising  the  agitated  features  of  the 
aubergiste. 

"  You  knew-  the  poor  lad,  then  ?"  continued  Caderousse. 

"  Nay,  I  was  merely  called  to  see  him  when  on  his  dying  bed,  that  / 
might  administer  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion." 

**  And  of  what  did  he  die  Y^  asked  Caderousse  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  Of  what,  think  you,  do  young  and  strong  men  die  in  prison,  when  they 
have  scarcely  numbered  their  thirtieth  year,  unless  it  be  of  the  horrors  of 
that  prison  which  has  spread  its  stony  walls  against  their  breathing  the 
air  of  heaven,  or  participating  in  the  secret  affections  a  gracious  Creator 
permitted  to  find  growth  within  the  human  breast?  Kdmond  Dant^s 
died  in  prison  of  sorrow  and  a  broken  heart"  Caderousse  wiped  away 
the  large  beads  of  perspiration  that  gathered  on  his  brow. 

"  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,'*  resumed  theabb^,  "  that  Dant^s, 
even  in  his  dying  moments,  swore  by  his  crucified  Redeemer,  that  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment" 

"  y\nd  so  he  was,"  murmured  Caderousse.  "  How  should  he  have  been 
otherwise?    Ah,  M.  TAbb^,  the  poor  fellow  told  you  the  truth." 

"  And  for  that  reason,  he  besought  me  to  try  and  clear  up  a  mystery  he 
had  never  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  to  dear  his  memory  should  any 
foul  spot  or  stain  have  fallen  on  it"  And  here  the  look  of  the  abb^,  be- 
coming more  and  more  fixed,  seemed  to  rest  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction 
on  the  gloomy  depression  which  seemed  rapidly  spreading  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  Caderousse. 

"  A  rich  Englishman,"  continued  the  abb^,  "  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  misfortune,  but  had  been  released  from  prison  during  the  second 
restoration,  was  possessed  of  a  diamond  of  immense  value  :  this  precious 
jewel  he  bestowed  on  Dant^s  upon  himself  quitting  the  prison,  as  a  mark 
of  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  brotherly  care  with  which  Dant^s 
had  nursed  him  in  a  severe  illness  he  underwent  during  his  confinement. 
Instead  of  employing  this  diamond  in  attempting  to  bribe  his  gaolers,  who 
mi^ht  only  have  taken  it  and  then  betrayed  him  to  the  governor,  Dant^s 
carefully  preserved  it,  that  in  the  event  of  his  getting  out  of  prison  he 
might  have  wherewithal  to  live,  for  the  produce  of  such  a  diamond  would 
have  quite  sufficed  to  make  his  fortune." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,"  asked  Caderousse,  with  eager,  glowing  looks,  "  that 
it  was  a  stone  of  immense  value  ?" "  Why,  everything  is  relative,"  an- 
swered the  abb<5.  "  To  one  in  Edmond's  position  the  diamond  certainly 
was  of  great  value.     It  was  estimated  at  50,000  francs." 

"  Bless  me  !"  exclaimed  Caderousse,  "  what  a  sum  !    50,000  francs  I 

Surely  the  diamond  was  as  large  as  a  nut  to  be  worth  all  that." "No," 

replied  the  abb<5,  "  it  was  not  of  such  a  size  as  that ;  but  you  shall  judge 
for  yourself,  I  have  it  with  me." 

The  sharp  gaze  of  Caderousse  was  instantly  directed  towards  the  priest's 
garments,  as  though  hoping  to  discover  the  talked-of  treasure.  Calmly 
drawing  forth  from  his  pocket  a  small  box  covered  with  black  shagreen, 
the  abb^  opened  it,  and  displayed  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  Caderousse  the 
sparkling  jewel  it  contained,  set  in  a  ring  of  admirable  workmanship. 
"And  that  diamond,"  cried  Caderousse,  almost  breathless  with  eager  ad- 
miration, "  you  say,  is  worth  50,000  francs  ?" 

"  It  is,  without  the  setting,  which  is  also  valuable,"  replied  the  ablM5,  as 
he  closed  the  box,  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  while  its  brilliant  hues 
seemed  still  to  dance  before  the  eyes  of  the  fascinated  ^"^^^8»ste.,  ^    ^.  ^ 

"But  how  comes  this  diamond  in  your  po5SCSsioi\,  M.  VKuvitt    \3\a 
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Edmond  mate  you  bit  heir  ?" "  No,  merely  his  testamentary  exacutor. 

When  dying,  the  unfortunate  youth  said  to  me,  '  I  once  posscued  four 
dear  and  faithful  friends,  besides  the  maiden  to  whom  1  was  betrothed : 
and  I  feel  convinced  they  have  aU  unfeignedly  grieved  over  my  Ion.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  four  friends  I  allude  to  it  CBderoussc' "  The 
auber^ste  shivered  as  though  he  felt  the  dead  cold  hand  of  the  betrayed 
Edmond  grasping  his  own. 

" '  Another  f  the  number,' "  continued  the  abb^,  without  seeming  to  no- 
tice the  emotion  of  Caderousse,  "  *  is  called  Daaglars  ;  and  the  third,  spite 
of  being  my  ri  al,  entertained  a  very  sincere  affection  for  me.'"  A 
fiendish  smile  played  over  (he  features  of  Caderousse,  who  was  about  to 
break  in  upon  tne  abba's  speech,  when  the  latter,  waving  his  hand,  said  : 
"  Allow  me  to  finish  first,  and  then  if  you  have  any  observations  to  make, 
you  can  do  so  afterwards.  '  The  third  of  my  friends,  although  my  rival, 
was  much  attached  to  me, — his  name  was  Femand  :  ihaX  of  my  betaothed 

was '  Stay,  stay,"  continued  the  abM,  "  1  have  rorgoilen  what  he  called 

her."— ^"  MercAlis,''  cried  Caderousse  eagerly. 

"True,"  said  the  abb^,  with  a  stifled  sigh,  "  Mercdd^s  it  was." 

"  Go  on,"  urged  Caderousse. 

"  Bring  me  a  carafe  of  water,"  said  the  abbtf. 

Caderousse  quickly  performed  the  stranger's  bidding ;  and  after  pouring 
some  into  a  glass,  and  slowly  swallowing  its  contents,  the  abb^  resuming 
his  usual  placidity  of  manner,  said,  as  he  placed  his  empty  glass  on  the 
Uble  ;— "  Where  did  we  leave  offf" 

"  Oh,  that  the  betrothed  of  Edmond  was  called  MercMbs." 

"  To  be  sure.  '  Well,  then,'  said  Dantis, — for  you  understand,  1  repeat 
his  trords  just  as  he  uttered  them — '  you  will  go  to  Marseilles.'  Do  you 
underitand  ?" ■'  Perfcctli'." 
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bread  ;  and  that  a  man,  a  Christian ,  should  be  allowed  to  perish  of  hunger 
in  the  midst  of  other  men  equally  Christians  with  himsi^  is  tOQ  horrible 
for  belief.    Oh,  it  is  impossible — utterly  impossible  T 

*'  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said/'  answered  Caderousse. 

^And  you  are  a  fool  for  having  said  anything  about  it"  said  a  voice 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  ''  Why  should  you  meddle  with  what  does  not 
concern  you  T* 

The  two  male  speakers  turned  round  quickly,  and  perceived  the  sickly 
countenance  of  La  Carconte  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  staircase ;  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  voices,  she  had  feebly  dragged  herself  down  the  stairs, 
and,  seated  on  the  lower  step,  she  had  listened  to  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion. **  Mind  your  own  business,  wife,"  replied  Caderousse,  sharply. 
"  This  gentleman  asks  me  for  information,  which  common  politeness  will 

not  permit  me  to  refuse." ^**  Politeness  I  you  simpleton  !"  retorted  La 

Carconte.  '*  What  have  you  to  do  with  politeness,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Better  study  a  little  common  prudence.  How  do  you  know  the  motives 
that  person  may  have  for  trying  to  extract  all  he  can  from  you  ?" 

''  I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word,  madame,"  said  the  abb^,  '^  that  my  in- 
tentions are  ixte  from  all  sorts  of  harm  or  injury  to  you  or  yours  ;  and  that 

your  husband  can  incur  no  risk,  provided  he  answers  me  candidly." 

^  Ah,  that's  all  very  fine,''  retorted  the  woman.  **  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  begin  with  fair  promises  and  assurances  of  nothing  to  fear  ;  but  when 
poor,  silly  folks,  like  my  husband  there,  have  been  persuaded  to  teU  all 
they  know,  the  promises  and  assurances  of  safety  are  quickly  forgotten  ; 
and  at  some  moment  when  nobody  is  expecting  it,  behold  trouble  and 
misery,  and  all  sorts  of  persecutions,  are  heaped  on  the  unfortunate 
wretches,  who  cannot  even  see  whence  all  their  afflictions  come." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  woman,  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  I  beg  of  you. 
Whatever  evils  may  befal  you,  they  will  not  be  occasioned  by  my  instru- 
mentality, that  I  solemnly  promise  you." 

Some  inarticulate  sounds  escaped  La  Carconte,  then  letting  her  head, 
which  she  had  raised  during  the  excitement  of  conversation,  again  droop 
on  to  her  lap,  she  commenced  her  usual  aguish  trembling,  the  result  of  her 
feverish  attack,  leaving  the  two  speakers  to  resume  the  conversation,  but 
still  remaining  herself  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  hear  every  word  they 
uttered.  Again  the  abb^  had  been  obliged  to  swallow  a  draught  of  water 
to  calm  the  emotions  that  threatened  to  overpower  him.  When  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered  himself,  he  said  : — "  It  appears,  then,  that  the  miser- 
able old  man  you  were  telling  mc  of,  was  forssiken  by  every  one.  Surely, 
had  not  such  been  the  case,  he  would  not  have  perished  by  so  dreadful  a 
death  as  you  described." 

"  Why,  he  was  not  altogether  forsaken,"  continued  Caderousse  ;  "  for 
Mercedes  the  Catalan  and  M.  Morrel  were  very  kind  to  him  ;  but  some- 
how the  poor  old  man  had  contracted  a  profound  hatred  of  Fernand—  the 
very  person,"  added  Caderousse,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  that  you  named  just 
now  as  being  one  of  Dant^s'  faithful  and  attached  friends." 

"  And  was  he  not  so  ?"  asked  the  abbe. 

^  Gaspard  1  Gaspard  1"  murmured  the  woman,  from  her  seat  on  the 
stairs,  'Mnind  what  you  are  saying  1"  Caderousse  made  no  reply  to  these 
words,  though  evidently  irritated  and  annoyed  by  the  interruption,  but, 
addressing  die  abb^,  said  :— "  Can  a  man  be  faithful  to  another  whose  wife 
he  covets  and  desires  for  himself?  But  Dant^s  was  so  honourable  and 
true  in  his  own  nature,  that  he  believed  everybody's  professions  of  fnend- 
•hip.     Poor  Edmond !  he  was  crueUy  deceived ;  but  it  was  a  to^W  wvxv^ 
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he  never  knew  it,  or  he  might  have  iound  it  more  difficult,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  to  pardon  his  enemies.  And,  whatever  people  may  say,"  con- 
tinued Cadetouase,  in  his  native  language,  which  was  not  altogether  devoid 
of  rude  poetry,  "  I  cannot  help  being  more  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the 

malediction  of  the  dead  than  the  hatred  of  the  living," "  Weak-minded 

coward  !"  exclaimed  La  Carconte, 

"Do  you,  then,  know  in  what  manner  Fernand  injured  Dantfes?*  in- 
quired the  abb<5  of  Cadcrousse. 

"  Do  1  ?    No  one  better." "  Speak  out  then  ,  say  what  it  was  !* 

"  Gaspard !"  cried  La  Carconte,  "  I  cannot  force  you  to  do  otherwise 
than  as  you  please,  but  if  you  are  guided  by  me,  you  will  have  nothing  to 

say  on  this  subject." "\\'eU,  well,  wife,"  replied  Caderousse,  "  I  do  not 

know  but  what  you  are  right !     I  shall  follow  your  advice." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  not  to  reveal  the  circumstances  you  alluded 

to?"  said  the  abb^. "Why,  what  good  would  it  do?"  asked  Caderousse, 

"  If  the  poor  lad  were  living,  and  came  to  me  to  beg  I  would  candidly  tell 
which  were  his  true  and  which  his  false  friends,  why,  perhaps,  1  should 
not  hesitate.  But  you  tell  me  he  is  no  more,  and  therefore  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  hatred  or  revenge ;  so  let  all  such  feelings  be  buried 

"  You  prefer,  then,"  said  the  abb^,  "  allowing  me  to  bestow  on  men  yon 
say  are  false  and  treacherous,  the  reward  intended  for  faithful  friendship?" 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  returned  Caderousse.  "  You  say  truly,  the  gift 
of  poor  Edmondwns  notmeantforsuch  traitors  as  Fernandand  Danglars; 
besides,  what  would  it  be  to  them?  no  more  than  a  drop  of  water  in  the 

ocean." "  And  remember,  husband,"  chimed  in  La  Carconte,  "  that  to 

breathe  one  syllable  against  those  two  individuals  would  be  to  raise  up 
ngaiiisl  yourself  two  forniid.nble  enemies,  who  at  a  word  could  level  you 
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that  part  intended  for  the  elder  Dant^s,  which  I  conceive  myself  at  liberty 
to  share  equally  with  the  four  surviving  persons." 

"  And  wherefore  among  us  four  ?"  inquired  Caderousse. 

*'  As  being  the  friends  Edmond  esteemed  most  faithful  and  devoted  to 

him." "  I  don't  call  those  friends  who  betray  and  ruin  you,"  murmured 

the  wife,  in  her  turn,  in  a  low,  muttering  voice. 

"  Of  course  not !"  rejoined  Caderousse,  quickly  ;  "  no  more  do  I ;  and 
that  was  what  I  was  observing  to  this  gentleman  just  now.  I  said  I  looked 
upon  it  as  a  sacrilegious  profanation  to  reward  treachery,  perhaps 
crime." 

"  Remember,"  answered  the  abbd,  calmly,  as  he  replaced  the  jewel  and 
its  case  in  the  pocket  of  his  cassock,  "  it  is  your  fault,  not  mine,  that  I  do 
so.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  with  the  address  of  both 
Femand  and  Danglars,  in  order  that  I  may  execute  Edmond's  last  wishes." 
The  agitation  of  Caderousse  became  extreme,  and  large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion rolled  from  his  heated  brows.  As  he  saw  the  abbd  rise  from  his  seat 
and  go  towards  the  door,  as  though  to  ascertain  \i  his  horse  were  suffi- 
ciently refreshed  to  continue  his  journey,  Caderousse  and  his  wife  ex- 
changed looks  of  deep  meaning  with  each  other. 

"  There  you  see,  wife,"  said  the  former,  "this  splendid  diamond  might 
all  be  ours,  if  we  chose  I" "  Do  you  believe  it  V 

"  Why,  surely  a  man  of  his  holy  profession  would  not  deceive  us  I" 

"  Well,"  replied  La  Carconte,  "  do  as  you  like.  For  my  part,  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  affair."  So  saying,  she  once  more  climbed  the  staircase 
leading  to  her  chamber,  her  frame  shuddering  with  aguish  chills,  and  her 
teeth  rattling  in  her  head,  spite  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather.  Arrived 
at  the  top  stair,  she  turned  round,  and  called  out,  in  a  warning  tone,  to 
her  husband,  "  Gaspard,   consider   well   what  you   are   about   to   do  !'* 

"  I  have  both  reflected  and  decided,"  answered  he.    La  Carconte  then 

entered  her  chamber,  the  flooring  of  which  creaked  beneath  her  heavy, 
uncertain  tread,  as  she  proceeded  towards  her  arm-chair,  into  which  she 
fell  as  though  exhausted. 

"  WeU,"  asked  the  abb^,  as  he  returned  to  the  apartment  below,  "  what 
have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  do  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  all  I  know,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  certainly  think  you  act  wisely  in  so  doing,"  said  the  priest.  "  Not 
because  I  have  the  least  desire  to  learn  anything  you  may  desire  to  con- 
ceal from  me,  but  simply  that  if,  through  your  assistance,  I  could  distribute 
the  legacy  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  why,  so  much  the  better, 

that  is  all." "  1  trust,  indeed,  such  will  be  the  case,  and  that  poor 

Edmond's  dying  bequest  will  be  given  only  to  such  as  you  shall  be  con- 
vinced are  his  faithful  and  attached  friends,"  replied  Caderousse,  his  eyes 
sparkling  and  his  face  flushed  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  all  himself. 

"  Now,  then,  begin,  if  you  please,"  said  the  abb^,— "  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  answered  Caderousse  ;  "  we  might  be  interrupted 

in  the  most  interesting  part  of  my  recital,  which  would  be  a  pity  ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  your  visit  hither  should  be  made  known  only  to  ourselves." 
With  these  words  he  went  stealthily  to  the  door,  which  he  closed,  and,  by 
way  of  still  greater  precaution,  bolted  and  barred  it,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  at  night  During  this  time  the  abb^  had  chosen  his  place  for  listen- 
ing to  the  painful  recital  he  expected  Caderousse's  would  prove.  He  re- 
moved his  scat  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  he  himself  would  be  in 
deep  shadow,  while  the  light  would  be  fully  thrown  on  the  narrator  ;  ^h«i, 
with  head  bent  down  and  hands  clasped,  or  rather  cleivclied  xo^^Vvv«^)afc 
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prepared  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  Caderouss^  who  seated  himself  on 
the  little  stool,  exactly  opposite  to  him. 

"  Remember,  I  did  not  urge  you  to  this,"  said  the  trembling  voice  erf  Iji 
Carconte,  as  though  through  the  flooring  of  her  chamber  she  viewed  the 
scene  that  was  enacting  below. 

"  Enough,  enough  !"  replied  Caderousse  J  "  say  no  more  about  it ;  I  win 
take  all  the  consequences  upon  myself."    He  then  commenced  u  follo'frs. 


"Fir 
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THE  RECITAL. 

r,"  said  Caderonsse,  "  sir,  yon  must  make  me  a  promise." 


s  that  f"  inquired  the  abb*. 
"  Why,  if  you  ever  make  use  of  the  details  I  am  about  to  give  you,  thai 
you  will  never  let  any  one  know  that  it  was  I  who  supplied  them  g  for  Vat 

{lersons  of  whom  I  am  about  to  talk  ate  rich  and  powerful,  and  if  they  only 
aid  the  tips  of  their  fingers  on  me,  I  should  break  to  pieces  like  glass,* 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  my  friend,"  replied  the  abb^.  "  I  am  a  priest,  and 
confessions  die  in  my  breast.  Recollect,  our  only  desire  is  to  carry  out,  in 
a  fitting  manner,  the  last  wishes  of  our  friend.  Speak,  then,  without  re- 
serve, as  without  hatred  ;  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ;  1  do  not  ktioi^ 
never  may  know,  the  persons  of  whom  you  are  about  to  speak  ;  besides,  I 
am  an  Italian,  and  not  a  Frenchman,  and  belong  to  God,  and  not  to  tilail ; 
and  I  retire  to  my  convent,  which  I  have  Only  quitted  to  fulfil  the  lut 
wishes  of  a  dying  man."    This  last  assurance  seemed  (o  give  Caderousie 

"I  will. 
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»roken,  having  past  a  sleepless  night,  and  not  touched  food  since  the 
}s  day,  she  wished  him  to  go  with  her  that  she  might  take  care  of 
but  the  old  man  would  not  consent.     '  No/  was  the  old  man's  reply, 

not  leave  this  house,  for  my  poor  dear  boy  loves  me  better  tnan 
ag  in  the  world ;  and  if  he  gets  out  of  prison  he  will  come  and  see 

nrst  thing,  and  what  would  he  think  if  I  did  not  wait  here  for  him  ?^ 
i  all  this  u-om  the  window,  for  I  was  anxious  that  Merc^d^s  should 
le  the  old  man  to  accompany  her,  for  his  footsteps  over  my  head 
nd  day  did  not  leave  me  a  moment's  repose." 
t  did  you  not  go  upstairs  and  tiy  to  console  the  poor  old  man  V* 

he  abbd. ^  Ah, su:," replied Caderousse,  "we  cannot  console  those 

11  not  be  consoled,  and  he  was  one  of  these  ;  besides,  I  know  not 
at  he  seemed  to  aislike  seeing  me.  One  night,  however,  I  heard 
)S,  and  I  could  not  resist  my  desire  to  go  up  to  him,  but  when  I 
d  his  door  he  was  no  longer  weeping  but  praying :  I  cannot  now 

to  you,  sir,  all  the  eloquent  words  and  imploring  language  he  made 

;  it  was  more  than  piety,  it  was  more  than  grief :  and  I,  who  am  no 

,  and  hate  the  Jesuits,  said  then  to  myself,  "it  is  really  well,  and  I 

y  glad  that  I  have  not  any  children  ;  for  if  I  were  a  father  and  felt 

(cessive  grief  as  the  old  man  does,  and  did  not  find  in  my  memory 

t  all  he  is  now  saying,  I  should  throw  myself  into  the  sea  at  once, 

Mild  not  bear  it.' " 

yr  fether  1"  murmured  the  priest 

»m  day  to  day  he  lived  on  alone,  and  more  and  more  solitary.    M. 

and  Mercdd^  came  to  see  him,  but  his  door  was  closed ;  and, 
;h  I  was  certain  he  was  at  home  he  would  not  make  any  answer, 
ly,  when,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  had  admitted  Merc^d^s,  and 
n*  girl,  in  spite  of  her  own  grief  and  despair,  endeavoured  to  con- 
n,  he  said  to  her, — '  Be  assured,  my  dear  daughter,  he  is  dead  ;  and 

of  expecting  him,  it  is  he  who  is  awaiting  us  ;  1  am  quite  happy, 
n  the  oldest,  and  of  course  shall  see  him  first.'  However  well  dis- 
1  person  may  be,  why  you  see  we  leave  off  after  a  time  seeing  per- 
ho  are  in  sorrow,  they  make  one  melancholy,  and  so  at  last  old 
I  was  left  aU  to  himself  and  I  only  saw  from  time  to  time  strangers 
o  him  and  come  down  again  with  some  bundle  they  tried  to  hide  ; 
uessed  what  these  bundles  were,  and  he  sold  by  degrees  what  lie 
pay  for  his  subsistence.  At  length,  the  poor  old  fellow  reached  the 
ul  ne  had ;  he  owed  three  quarters'  rent,  and  they  threatened  to  turn 
t ;  he  begged  for  another  week,  which  was  granted  to  him.  1  know 
cause  the  landlord  came  into  my  apartment  when  he  left  his.  For 
te  first  days  I  heard  him  walking  about  as  usual,  but  on  the  fourth  I 
lim  no  longer.  I  then  resolved  to  go  up  to  him  at  all  risks.  The 
as  closed,  but  I  looked  through  the  keyhole,  and  saw  him  so  pale 
ggard,  that  believing  him  very  ill,  I  went  and  told  M.  Morrel,  and 
m  on  to  Merc^^s.  They  both  came  immediately,  M.  Morrel 
g  a  doctor,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  an  affection  of  the  stomach, 
lered  him  a  limited  diet.     I  was  there  too,  and  1  never  shall  forget 

man's  smile  at  this  prescription.  From  that  time  he  opened  his 
e  had  an  excuse  for  not  eating  any  more,  as  the  doctor  had  put  him 
et"    The  abb^  uttered  a  kind  of  groan.    "  The  story  interests  you, 

not,  sir  r  inquired  Caderousse. "  Yes,"  replied  the  abbdj  "  it  is 

feeling." 

irc^^s  c^me  again,  and  she  found  him  so  altered  that  she  was  even 

ludous  than  before  to  have  him  taken  to  her  own  abo^   nL^\^  hi^ 
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M.  Morrel's  wish  aUo,  who  would  fain  have  conveyed  the  old  man  against 

his  consent ;  but  tho  old  man  resisted,  and  criad  s(^  that  they  were  actually 
frightened.  -MercdJcs  remained,  therefore,  by  his  bedside,  and  M.  Morrd 
went  away,  making  a  slijn  to  the  Catalans  that  he  had  left  his  purse  on 
the  chimney-piece.  Hut  availing  himself  of  Ih;  doctor's  order,  the  old 
)  man  would  not  take  any  sustenance ;  at  leiigth  (afier  nine  days'  despair 
and  fasting),  the  old  man  died,  cursing  those  who  had  caused  his  miser]', 
and  saying  to  Mcrci^dSs, — '  If  you  ever  see  my  Edmond  again,  tell  him  I 
die  blessing  him.'  "  The  nbbd  rose  from  his  chair,  made  two  turns  round 
the  chamber,  and  pressed  his  trembling  hand  against  his  parched  throat. 
"  And  you  believe  he  died " 

"  Of  hunger,  sir,  of  hunger,"'  said  Caderousse.  "  I  am  as  certain  of  it 
as  that  we  two  arc  Christians.' 

The  abbd,  with  a  shaking  hand,  seized  a  glass  of  water  that  was  stand- 
ing by  him  half-full,  swalloncd  it  at  one  gulp,  and  then  resumed  his  seat 
with  red  eyes  and  pale  cheeks.  "  This  was,  indeed,  a  horrid  event,"  said 
he,  in  a  hoarse  voiczc. 

"  The  mote  so,  sir,  as  it  was  men's  and  not  Cod's  doing." "  Tell  me 

of  those  men,"  said  the  abbi!,  "  and  remember  loo,"  he  added,  in  a  voice 
that  was  nearly  menacing  in  its  tone,  "  you  have  promised  to  tell  me 
everything.    Tell  me,  therefore,  who  are  these  men  who  have  killed  the 

son  with  despair,  and  the  fither  with  famine?" "Two  men  jealous  of 

him,  sir  ;  one  from  love,  and  the  other  ambition, — Fernand  and  Danglars." 

"Say,  how  was  this  jealousy  manifested.'" 

"They  denounced  Edmond  as  a  Uonapartist  agent." 

"  Which  of  the  two  denounced  him  ?     Which  was  the  real  delinquent  ?* 

"  Both,  sir  ;  one  with  a  letter,  and  the  other  put  it  in  the  post," 

"  And  where  was  this  letter  w  '" 
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I  confess  I  had  my  fears,  in  the  state  in  which  politics  then  were,  and  I 
held  my  tongue.    It  was  cowardly,  I  confess,  but  it  was  not  criminal." 

"  I  comprehend — you  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  that  was  all," 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Caderousse,  "  and  my  remorse  preys  on  menight 

and  day.  I  often  ask  pardon  of  God,  I  swear  to  you,  because  this  action, 
the  only  one  with  which  I  have  seriously  to  reproach  myself  in  all  my 
life,  isnodoubt  ttae'causeof  my  abject  condition.  I  am  expiatinga  moment 
of  selfishness,  and  thus  it  is  I  always  say  to  Carconte,  when  she  complains, 
'  Hold  your  tongue,  woman  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God."  And  Caderousse 
bowed  his  head  with  every  sign  of  real  repentance. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  abbd,  "  you  have  spoken  unreservedly  ;  and  thua 

to  accuse  yourself  is  to  deserve  pardon." "  Unfortunately,  Edmond  is 

dead,  and  has  not  pardoned  me," "He  was  ignorant,"  said  theabbtf. 

"  But  he  knows  it  all  now,"  interrupted  Caderousse  ;  "  they  say  the  dead 
know  everything."  There  was  a  brief  silence  ;  the  abb£  rose  and  paced 
up  and  down  pensively,  and  then  resunwd  fais  seat    "  You  have  two  or 

three  times  mentioneda  M,  MorreV'he  said;  "who  was  he?" "The 

owner  of  the  Pkaraon  and  patron  of  Danl^" 

"  And  what  part  did  he  play  in  this  sad  drama?"  inquired  the  abb^. 

"  The  part  of  an  honest  man,  ftill  of  courage  and  real  regard.  Twenty 
limes  he  interceded  for  Edmond.  When  the  emperor  returned,  he  wrote, 
implored,  threatened,  and  so  energetically,  that  on  the  second  restoration 
he  was  persecuted  as  a  Bonapartist.  Ten  times,  as  I  told  you,  he  came 
to  see  Dant^s'  father,  and  offered  to  receive  him  in  his  own  house  ;  and 
the  night  or  two  before  his  death,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  left  his  purse 
on  the  mantelpiece,  with  which  they  paid  the  old  man's  debts,  and  buried 
him  decently  ;  and  then  tdmond's  father  died,  as  he  had  lived,  without 
doing  harm  to  any  one.  I  have  the  purse  still  by  me — a  large  one,  made 
of  red  silk." 

"And,"asked  the  abb^,"i3  M.Mortel  still  alive  f" "  Yes,"  replied 

Caderousse. 

"  I  n  this  case,"  replied  the  abb^,  "he  ihould  be  rich,  happy."  Caderousse 
smiled  bitterly,    "  Yes,  happy  as  myself,"  said  he. 

"  What  !  M.  Morrel  unhappy  I"  exclaimed  the  abbd 

"  He  is  reduced  almost  to  the  last  extremity — nay,  he  is  almost  at  the 
point  of  dishonour." "  How  ?" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Caderousse,  "  and  in  this  way,  after  five-and-tweny, 
years  of  labour,  after  having  acquired  a  most  honourable  name  in  the  trade 
of  Marseilles,  M.  Morrel  is  utterly  ruined  :  he  has  lost  live  ships  in  two 
years,  has  suffered  by  the  bankruptcy  of  three  large  houses,  and  his  only 
hope  now  is  in  that  very  Pharaon  which  poor  Dant^s  commanded,  and 
which  is  expected  from  the  Indies  with  a  cargo  of  cochineal  and  indigo. 

If  this  ship  founders,  like  the  others,  he  is  a  ruined  man." "  And  has 

the  unfortunate  man  wife  or  children  ?"  inquired  the  abb£. 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  wife,  who  in  all  this  behaved  like  an  angel ;  he  has  a 
daughter,  who  was  atuut  to  marry  the  man  she  loved,  but  whose  family 
how  will  not  allow  him  to  wed  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  man  ;  he  has, 
Iwsides,  a  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  anny  ;  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  all 
this,  instead  of  soothing,  doubles  his  grief.  If  he  were  alone  in  the  world 
he  would  blow  out  his  brains,  and  there  would  be  an  end." 

"  Horrible  !"  ejaculated  the  priest 

"  And  it  is  thus  Heaven  recompenses  virtue,  sir,"  added  Caderousse 
'  Yoti  see,  I,  who  never  did  a  bad  action  but  that  1  have  told  you  of— ^ 
«m  in  destitution,  after  havigg  seen  my  poor  wife  die  of  afcvec,M''\^WR\n 
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do  anything  in  the  world  for  her;  1  shall  die  of  hunger,  as  old  Dantisdid, 
whilst  Femand  and  Danglars  are  rolling  in  wealth." 

"  How  is  that  ?' "  Because  all  their  malpractices  have  turned  to  hide, 

while  honest  men  have  been  reduced  to  misery." 

"What  has  become  of  Danglars,  the  instigator,  and  therefore  the  most 

guilty?" "What  has  become  of  him?    Why,  he  left  Marseilles,  and 

was  taken,  on  the  recommendation  of  M.  Morrel,  who  did  not  know  his 
crime,  as  cashier  into  a  Spanish  bank.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he 
was  employed  in  the  commissariat  of  the  French  army,  and  made  a  for- 
tune ;  then  with  that  money  he  speculated  in  the  funds,  and  trebled  or 
quadrupled  his  capital ;  and,  having  first  married  his  banker's  daughter, 
who  left  him  a  widower,  he  hasmarrieda  second  time,  a  widow,  a  Madame 
de  Nargonne,  daughter  of  M.  de  Servieux,  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  is 
in  high  favour  at  courL  He  is  a  millionaire,  and  they  have  made  him  a 
count,  and  now  he  is  Le  Comte  Danglars,  with  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de 
Mont  Blanc,  with  ten  horses  in  his  stables,  six  footmen  in  his  ante- 
chamber,  and  1  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  his  strong- 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  abbi?,  with  a  peculiar  tone,  "  he  is  happy." 
"  Happy  !  who  can  answer  for  that  ?    Happiness  or  utuiappincss  is  the 
secret  known  but  to  one's  self  and  the  walls— walls  have  ears  but  no  tongue ; 
but  if  a  large  fortune  produces  happiness,  Danglars  is  happy." 

"  And  Femand  V "  Fernand  !  why,  that  is  another  history," 

"  But  how  could  a  poor  Catalan  fisher-boy,  without  education  or  re- 
sources, make  a  fortune?    1  confess  this  staggers  me." "And  it  has 

staggered  ever>'body.    There  must  have  been  in  his  life  some  strange 

"  Uui,  then,  by  what  visible  steps  has  he  attained  this  high  fortune  or 
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fact,  rendered  such  services  in  this  brief  campaign  that,  after  the  taking 
of  Trocadero,  he  was  made  colonel,  and  received  the  title  of  count  and 
the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.^ 

"  Destmy  !  destiny  !"  murmured  the  abbd 

^  Yes,  but  listen  ;  this  was  not  alL  The  war  with  Spain  being  ended, 
Fernand's  career  was  checked  by  the  long  peace  which  seemed  likely  to 
endure  throughout  Europe.  Greece  only  had  risen  against  Turkey,  and 
had  begun  her  war  of  independence  ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Athens 
— it  was  the  fashion  to  pity  and  support  the  Greeks.  The  French  govern- 
ment, without  protecting  them  openly,  as  you  know,  tolerated  partial 
migrations.  Femand  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  go  and  serve  in  Greece, 
still  having  his  name  kept  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Some  time  after,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Comte  de  Morcerf  (this  was  the  name  he  bore)  had 
entered  the  service  of  AU  Pacha  with  the  rank  of  instructor-general.  Ali 
Pacha  was  killed,  as  you  know ;  but  before  he  died  he  recompensed  the 
services  of  Femand  by  leaving  him  a  considerable  sum,  wiUi  which  he 
returned  to  France,  when  his  rank  of  lieutenant-general  was  confirmed." 
"  So  that  now i"*  inquired  the  abbd. 

^^So  that  now,"  continued  Caderousse,  ^he  possesses  a  magnificent 
hotel — No.  27,  Rue  du  Helder,  Paris."  The  abb^  opened  his  mouth,  re- 
mained for  a  moment  like  a  man  who  hesitates,  then,  making  an  effort 
over  himself,  he  said,  '*  And  Merc^^s — ^they  tell  me  that  she  has  disap- 
peared.^ 

"  Disappeared,"  said  Caderousse,  "  yes,  as  the  sun  disappears,  to  rise 

the  next  day  with  still  more  splendour." "  Has  she  made  a  fortune 

also  ?"  inquired  the  abb^  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  Mercdd^s  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Paris,"  replied 
Caderousse. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  abbd  ;  "  it  seems  as  if  I  were  hearing  the  recital  of  a 
dream.  But  I  have  seen  things  so  extraordinary,  that  those  you  mention 
to  me  seem  less  astonishing." 

"  Merc^^  was  at  first  in  the  deepest  despair  at  the  blow  which  deprived 
her  of  Edmond.  I  have  told  you  of^her  attempts  to  propitiate  M.  de  Vilie- 
fort,  her  devotion  to  the  father  of  Dant^.  In  the  midst  of  her  despair,  a 
fresh  trouble  overtook  her.  This  was  the  departure  of  Femand — of  Fer- 
nand,  whose  crime  she  did  not  know,  and  whom  she  regarded  as  her 
brother.  Femand  went,  and  Merc^^s  remained  alone.  Three  months 
passed  and  found  her  all  tears — no  news  of  Edmond,  no  news  of  Femand, 
nothing  before  her  but  an  old  man  who  was  dying  with  despair.  One 
evening,  after  having  been  seated,  as  was  her  custom,  all  day  at  the  angle 
of  two  roads  that  lead  to  Marseilles  from  the  Catalans,  she  returned  to  her 
home  more  depressed  than  ever :  neither  her  lover  nor  her  friend  returned 
by  either  of  these  roads,  and  she  had  no  intelligence  of  one  or  the  other. 
Suddenly  she  heard  a  step  she  knew,  turned  round  anxiously,  the  door 
opened,  and  Femand,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  sub-lieutenant,  stood 
before  her.  It  was  not  the  half  that  she  bewailed,  but  it  was  a  portion  of 
her  past  life  that  returned  to  her.  Mercdd^s  seized  Feraand's  hands  with 
a  transport  which  he  took  for  love,  but  which  was  only  joy  at  being  no 
longer  alone  in  the  world,  and  seeing  at  last  a  friend,  after  long  hours  of 
solitary  sorrow.  And  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  Femand  had  never  been 
hated— he  was  only  not  precisely  loved.  Another  possessed  all  MercWfes' 
heart ;  that  other  was  absent,  had  disappeared,  perhaps  was  dead.  At 
this  last  idea  Merc^d^  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wrung  her  hande 
in  agony  ;  but  this  idea,  which  she  had  always  ropeUfid  \iWte  ^\awv  V. 
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W3S  suggested  to  her  by  another,  came  now  in  full  force  upon  her  mind ; 
and  then,  too,  old  Da.nt&s  incessantly  said  to  her,  '  Our  Edinond  is  dead ; 
if  he  were  not,  he  would  return  to  us.'  The  old  man  died,  as  I  have  told 
you  ;  had  he  li\'ed,  Merc(<d&s,  perchance,  had  not  become  the  wife  of  an- 
other, for  he  would  have  been  there  to  reproach  her  talidelity.  Fernand  saw 
this,  and  when  he  learned  the  old  man's  death  he  returned.  He  was  now 
a  lieutenant.  At  his  first  coming  he  had  not  said  a  word  of  love  to  Mer- 
c^dfs ;  at  the  second  he  reminded  her  that  he  loved  her.  MercM^  begged 
for  six  months  more  to  expect  and  bewail  Edmond," 

"  So  that,"  said  the  abb<!,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  that  makes  eighteen 
months  in  all  What  more  could  the  most  devoted  lover  desire  ?"  Then 
he  murmured  the  words  of  the  English  poet,  " '  Frailty,  thy  name  is 

"  Six  months  afterwards,"'  continued  Caderousse,  "  the  marriage  took 

place  in  the  church-of  Accoules." "  The  very  church  in  which  she  was 

to  have  married  Edmond,"  murmured  the  priest  ;  "  there  was  only  a 
change  of  bridegroom." 

"  Well,  Merc6Jts  was  married,"  proceeded  Caderousse;  "but  although 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  she  appeared  calm,  she  nearly  fainted  as  she 
passed  La  Reserve,  where,  eighteen  months  before,  the  betrothal  had  been 
celebrated  with  him  whom  she  would  have  seen  she  sull  loved  had  she 
looked  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  Fcmand,  more  happy,  but  not  more 
at  his  ease — for  I  saw  at  this  time  he  was  in  constant  dread  of  Edmond's 
return — Femand  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  wife  away,  and  to  depart 
himself.     There  were  too  many  dangers  and  recollections  associated  with 

the  Catalans,  and  eight  days  after  the  wedding  they  left  Marseilles." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Mercifdts  again  f  inquired  the  priest. 

■  '■  B,  during  the  war  of  Spain,  at  Perpignan,  where  Femand  had  left 
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••  And  \L  de  Villefort  T  asked  the  abW. ^"  Oh,  he  never  was  a  friend 

of  mine,  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I  had  nothing  to  ask  of  him.'' 

^  Do  you  not  know  what  became  of  him,  and  the  share  he  had  in  £d- 

mond's  misfortunes  ?* "  No  ;  I  only  know  that  some  time  after  having 

arrested  him,  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-M^ran,  and  soon  after  left 
Marseilles  ;  no  doubt  but  he  has  been  as  lucky  as  the  rest ;  no  doubt  he  is  as 
rich  as  Danglars,  as  high  in  station  as  Femand.  I  only,  as  you  see,  have  re- 
mained poor,  wretched,  and  forgotten." 

^  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend,"  replied  the  abb^ :  ^God  may  seem  some- 
times to  forget  for  a  while,  whilst  His  justice  reposes,  but  there  always  comes 
a  moment  when  He  remembers — and  behold !  a  proof."  As  he  spoke,  the 
abbd  took  the  diamond  from  his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  Caderousse,  said, — 
**  Here,  my  friend,  take  this  diamond,  it  is  yours." 

"  What  \  for  me  only  T  cried  Caderousse ;  '^  ah  !  ar,  do  not  jest  with 
me  I" 

**  This  diamond  was  to  have  been  shared  amongst'his  friends.  Edmond 
had  one  friend  only,  and  thus  it  cannot  be  divid^  '  Take  the  diamond, 
then,  and  sell  it ;  it  is  worth  %S\y  thousand  francs  Cf  2,000),  and  I  re- 
peat my  wish  that  this  sum  may  suffice  to  release  you  from  your  wretched- 


ness." 


"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Caderousse,  jputting  out  one  hand  timidly,  and  with  the 
other  wipmg  away  the  perspiration  wluch  bedewed  his  brow, — "  Oh,  sir,  do 
not  make  a  jest  of  the  happiness  or  despair  of  a  man." 

^  I  know  what  happiness  and  what  despair  are,  and  I  never  make  a  jest 
of  such  feelings.    Take  it,  then,  but  in  exchange- " 

Caderousse,  who  touched  the  diamond,  withdrew  his  hand.  The  abbd 
smiled.  **  In  exchange,"  he  continued,  '*  give  me  the  red  silk  purse  that 
M.  Morrel  left  on  old  Damns'  chimney-piece,  and  which  you  tell  me  is 
still  in  your  hands."  Caderousse,  more  and  more  astonished,  went  to- 
wards a  large  oaken  cupboard,  opened  it,  and  gave  the  abb^  a  long  purse 
of  faded  red  silk,  round  which  were  two  copper  runners  that  had  once 
been  gilt    The  abb^  took  it,  and  in  return  gave  Caderousse  the  diamond. 

**  Oh  !  you  are  a  man  of  God,  sir,"  cried  Caderousse  ;  "for  no  one  knew 
that  Edmond  had  given  you  this  diamond,  and  you  might  have  kept  it.' 

**  Which,"  said  the  abb^  to  himself,  "  you  would  have  done."    The 

abb^  rose,  took  his  hat  and  gloves.    "  Well,"  he  said,  "  all  you  have  told 

me  is  perfectly  true,  then,  and  I  may  believe  it  in  every  particular." 

"  See,  M.  FAbbd,"  replied  Caderousse,  "  in  this  comer  is  a  crucifix  in  holy 
wood — here  on  this  shelf  is  the  gospel  of  my  wife,  open  this  book,  and  I 
will  swear  upon  it  with  my  hand  on  the  crucifix.  I  will  swear  to  you  by 
my  soul's  salvation,  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  I  have  told  everything  to  you  as 
it  occurred,  and  as  the  angel  of  men  will  tell  it  to  the  ear  of  God  at  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment !' 

"Tis  well,"  said  the  abb^,  convinced  by  his  manner  and  tone  that 
Caderousse  spoke  the  truth.  "  *Tis  well,  and  may  this  money  profit  you  ! 
Adieu  !  I  go  far  from  men  who  thus  so  bitterly  injure  each  other."  The 
abb^  with  difficulty  got  away  from  the  enthusiastic  thanks  of  Caderousse, 
opened  the  door  himself,  got  out  and  mounted  his  horse,  once  more  saluted 
the  innkeeper,  who  kept  uttering  his  loud  farewells,  and  then  relumed  by 
the  road  he  had  travelled  in  coming.  When  Caderousse  turned  round,  he 
saw  behind  him  La  Carconte,  paler  and  trembling  more  than  ever.    "  Is, 

then,  all  that  I  have  heard  really  true  ?"  she  inquired. "  What  I  that  he 

has  given  the  diamond  to  us  only?"  inquired  Caderousse,  half  bcwildwd 
with  joy. "  Yes !" **  Nothing  more  true  I    Sec  I  here  \t  is.     T\\ft 
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woman  gazed  at  it  a  moiucni,  and  then  said,  in  agloomy  voice,  "  SuppOK 
it's  false  f  Caderousse  slaned  and  turned  pale.  "  False  !"  he  muttered. 
"  f  al$e  !  why  should  that  man  give  me  a  false  diamond  i"^—"  To  pos- 
sess your  secret  without  paying  for  it,  you  blockhead  1" 

Caderousse  remained  for  a  moment  aghast  under  the  weight  of  such  an 
idea.  "  Oh  !"  he  said,  taking  up  his  hat,  which  he  placed  on  the  red  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  head,   "we  will  soon  learn  that." "In  what 

way?" "Why  it  is  the  fairof  Beaucaire,  there  are  always  jewellers  from 

Paris  there,  and  1  will  show  it  to  them.  Take  care  of  the  bouse,  wife,  and 
I  shall  be  back  in  two  hours."  Caderousse  left  the  house  in  haste,  and  ran 
rapidly  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  ibe  unknown  had  taken. 
"  Fifty  thousand  francs  !"  muttered  La  Carconte,  whenleft  alone  ;  "  it  is  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  it  is  not  a  fortune." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PRISON  REGISTER. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  thelsccne  had  passed  on  the  road  between  Belle- 
garde  and  Beaucaire  wc  have  just  related,  a  man  of  about  thirty  or  two- 
and-thirty,  dressed  in  a  bright  blue  frock-coat,  nankeen  trousers,  and  a 
white  waistcoat,  having  the  appearance  and  accent  of  an  Englishman,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  mayor  of  Marseilles.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  chief 
cletk  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  Frcnch,of  Rome.  We  are,  and  have  been 
these  ten  years,  connected  with  the  house  of  Worrel  and  San,  of  Marseilles, 
We  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  (^^4,000)  or  thereabouts  engaged  in 
speculation  with  them, and  we  are  a  littleuneasy  at  reportslhal  have  reached 
IS  that  the  firm  is  on  the  eve  of  ruin,     I  have  come,  therefore,  express  from 
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a  ttoji  in  despaiif.  I  had  two  hundred  thousand  francs  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Morrel  and  Son  ;  these  two  hundred  thousand  francs  were  my 
daughter's  dowry,  who  was  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  and  these  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  payable,  half  on  the  15th  of  this  month 
and  the  other  half  on  the  15th  of  next  month.  I  had  informed  M.  Morrel 
of  my  desire  to  have  these  payments  punctually,  and  he  has  been  here 
within  the  last  half-hour  to  tell  me  that  if  his  ship,  the  Pharaon,  did  not  come 
into  port  on  the  15th,  he  would  be  wholly  unaole  to  make  this  payment" 

'^  But,"  said  the  Englishman,  '^  this  looks  very  much  like  a  suspension  of 

payments  I" "  Say,  sir,  that  it  resembles  a  bankruptcy  !"  exclaimed  M. 

de  Boville,  despairingly. 

The  Englishman  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  said, — ^  Thus, 

then,  sir,  thb  credit  inspires  you  with  considerable  apprehensions  ?^ 

"  To  say  truth,  1  consider  it  lost." 

"  Well,  then,  1  wiU  buy  it  of  you  T «'  You  IT 

"  Yes,  1 1" ^"  But  at  a  tremendous  discount,  of  course  V* 

"  No,  for  two  hundred  thousand  francs.    Our  house,"  added  the  English- 
man, with  a  laugh,  ''does  not  do  things  in  that  way." 

"  And  you  will  pay " 

**  Ready  money."  And  the  Englishman  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of 
bank-notes,  which  might  have  been  twice  the  sum  M.  de  Boville  feared  to 
lose.  A  ray  of  joy  passed  across  M.  de  Boville's  countenance,  yet  he  made 
an  effort  over  himself,  and  said, — ^  Sir,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, you  will  not  have  six  per  cent  of  this  sum." "  That*s  no  affair  of 

mine,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  that  is  the  affair  of  the  house  of  Thomson 
and  French,  in  whose  name  I  act  They  have,  perhaps,  some  motive  to  serve 
in  hastening  the  ruin  of  a  rival  firm.  But  all  I  know,  sir,  is,  that  I  am  ready 
to  hand  you  over  this  sum  in  exchange  for  your  assignment  of  the  debt.  I 
only  ask  a  brokerage." 

**  Of  course,  that  is  perfectly  just,"  cried  M.  de  Boville.  "  The  commis- 
sion is  usually  one  and  a  half  ;  will  you  have  two — three — five  per  cent., 

or  even  more  ?    Say  !" "  Sir,"  replied  the  Englishman,  laughing,  **  I  am 

like  my  house,  and  do  not  do  such  things — no,  the  commission  I  ask  is 
quite  different" 

**  Name  it,  sir,  I  beg." "  You  are  the  inspector  of  prisons  ?" 

"  I  have  been  so  these  fourteen  years." 

**  You  keep  the  registers  of  entries  and  departures  ?" "  I  do/* 

**To  these  registers  there  are  added  notes  relative  to  the  prisoners?'* 

"  There  are  special  reports  on  every  prisoner." "  Well,  sir,  I  was 

educated  at  Rome  by  a  poor  devil  of  an  abb^,  who  disappeared  suddenly. 
I  have  since  learned  that  he  was  confined  in  the  Chateau  d'lf,  and  I  should 
like  to  learn  some  particulars  of  his  death." 

"  What  was  his  name  T "  The  Abb^  Faria." 

•*  Oh,  I  recollect  him  perfectly,"  cried  M.  de  Boville  ;  **  he  was  crazy.*' 

"  So  they  said." "  Oh,  he  was,  decidedly." 

"  Very  possibly,  but  what  sort  of  madness  was  it  ?" 

"  He  pretended  to  know  of  an  immense  treasure,  and  offered  vast  sums  to 
government  if  they  would  liberate  him." 

"  Poor  devil !  and  he  is  dead  V 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  five  or  six  months  ago,  last  February.** 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,  sir,  to  recollect  dates  so  well !" 

"  I  recollect  this,  because  the  poor  devil's  death  was  accompanied  by  a 
singular  circumstance." 

**  May  1  ask  what  that  was  P'  said  the  Englishman,  with  an  cx^ressioa 
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of  curiosity  which  a  close  observer  would  have  been  astonished  at  dis- 
covering in  his  phlegmatic  countenance. "  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir  ;  the  abbfs 

dungeon  was  forty  or  tifty  feet  distant  from  that  of  an  old  agent  of  Bona- 
parte's—one  of  those  who  had  the  roost  contributed  to  the  return  of  the 
usurper  in  1815,  a  very  resolute  ftnd  very  dangerous  man." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Yes,"  replied  M.  de  Boville  ;  "  I  myself  had  occasion  to  see  this  man 
in  i8i6ari8i7,3nd  we  couLd  oniygo  into  his  dungeon  with  a  fileof  soldiers. 
That  man  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  ;  I  shall  never  forget  his  counte- 
nance i"    The  Englishman  smiled  imperceptibly. "  And  you  say,  wr," 

he  said,  "  that  the  two  dungeons " 

"  Were  separated  by  a  distance  of  fifty  feet :  but  it  appears  that  this 
Edmond  DantSs " 

"  This  dangerous  man's  name  was " 

"  Edmond  Dant^s.  It  appears,  sir,  that  this  Edmond  Dant^s  had  pro- 
cured tools,  or  made  them,  for  they  found  a  passage  by  which  the  prisoners 
communicated." 

"  This  passage  was  formed,  no  doubt,  with  an  intention  of  escape  f" 

"  No  doubt ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  prisoners,  the  Abb6  Faria  had  an 
attack  of  catalepsy,  and  died." 

"  That  must  have  cut  short  the  projects  of  escape." 

"  Forthe  dead  man,  yes,'' replied  M.  de  Boville,  but  notfortfaesurvivoc: 
on  the  contrary,  this  Dantfs  saw  a  means  of  acceleradng  his  escape.  He, 
no  doubt,  thought  that  prisoners  who  died  in  the  Chateau  d'lf  were  interred 
in  a  burial-ground  as  usual,  and  he  conveyed  the  dead  man  into  his  own 
cell,  assumed  his  place  in  the  sack  in  which  they  had  sewn  up  the  defunct, 

and  awaited  the  moment  of  interment" "  It  was  a  bold  step,  and  one 

that  indicated  some  courage,"  remarked  the  Englishman. 

"  As  I  h.n'e  already  told  you,  sir,  he  was  a  i,ery  dangerous  man  ;  and. 
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If  be  bad  any,  might  have  some  interest  in  knowing  if  he  were  dead  or 

alive." "  So  that  now,  if  there  were  anything  to  inherit  from  him,  they 

may  do  so  with  easy  conscience.  He  is  dead,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 
**  Oh  yes ;  and  they  may  have  the  fact  attested  whenever  they  please." 
"  So  be  i^°  said  the  ErgUshman.  "  But  to  return  to  these  registers." 
"  True,  this  story  has  diverted  our  attention  from  them.  Excuse  me." 
"  Excuse  you  for  what  ?  for  the  story  ?    By  no  means :  it  really  sewns 

to  me  very  curious." "  Yes,  indeed   So,  mt,  you  wish  to  see  all  relating 

to  the  poor  abb^,  who  really  was  gentleness  itself." 

"Yes,  you  will  much  oblige  me." "Go  into  my  study  here,  and  I 

will  show  it  to  you,"  And  they  both  entered  M.  de  Boville's  study.  All 
was  here  arranged  inperfect  order  j  each  register  had  its  number,  each  file 
of  paper  its  place.  Theinspector  begged  the  Englishman  to  seat  himself 
in  an  arm-chair,  and  placed  before  him  the  register  and  documents  relative 
to  the  Ch&teau  d'lf,givinghim  all  the  time  he  desired  to  examine  it,  whilst 
De  Boville  seated  himself  in  a  comer,  and  began  to  read  his  newspaper. 
The  Englishman  easily  found  the  entries  relative  to  the  Abb^  Faria ;  but 
it  seemed  that  the  history  which  the  inspector  had  related  interested  him 
greatly,  for  after  having  perused  the  first  documents  he  turned  over  the 
leaves  until  he  reached  the  deposition  respecting  Edmond  Dant^s.  There 
he  found  everything  arranged  in  due  order— the  denunciation,  examina- 
tion, Morrel's  petition,  M.  de  Villefort's  marginal  notes.  He  folded  up  the 
denunciation  quietly,  and  put  it  asquietly  in  his  pocket ;  read  the  examina- 
tion, and  saw  that  the  name  of  Noirtier  was  not  mentioned  in  it ; 
perused,  too,  the  application,  dated  loth  April,  1815,  in  which  Morrel,  by 
the  deputy-procurcur's  advice,  exaggerated  with  the  best  intentions  (for 
Napoleon  was  then  on  the  throne)  the  services  Dant^s  had  rendered  to  the 
imperial  cause— services  which  Villefort's  certificates  rendered  indispens- 
able. Then  he  saw  through  all.  This  petition  to  Napoleon,  kept  back  by 
Villefort,  had  become,  under  the  second  restoration,  a  terrible  weapon 
against  him  in  the  hands  of  the  procureur  du  rot.  He  was  no  longer 
astonished  when  he  searched  on  to  find  in  the  register  this  note,  placed  in 
a  bracket  against  his  name  : 

iAn  inveterate  Bonapartist ;  took  an  active  part  in 
the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
To  be  kept  in  complete  solitary  confinement,  and 
to  be  strictly  watched  and  guarded. 

Beneath  these  lines  was  written,  in  another  hand :  "  See  note  above- 
nothing  can  be  done."  He  compared  the  writing  in  the  bracket  with  the 
writing  of  the  certificate  placed  beneath  Morrel's  petition,  and  discovered 
that  the  note  in  the  bracket  was  the  same  writing  as  the  certificate— that 
is  to  say,  were  in  Villefort's  handwriting.  As  to  the  note  which  accom- 
panied this,  the  Englishman  understood  that  it  might  have  been  added  by 
some  inspector,  who  had  taken  a  momentary  interest  in  Dantts]  situation, 
but  who  had,  from  the  remarks  we  have  quoted,  found  it  impossible  to  give 
any  effect  to  the  interest  he  experienced. 

As  we  have  said,  the  inspector,  from  discretion,  and  that  he  might  not 
disturb  the  Abb^  Faria's  pupil  in  his  researches,  had  seated  himself  in  a 
comer,  and  was  reading  Le  Drapeau  Blanc."  He  did  not  see  the  Eng- 
lishman fold  up  and  place  in  his  pocket  the  denunciation  written  bv 
Danglars  under  the  arbour  of  La  Reserve,  and  which  had  the  post-mark 
of  Marseilles,  and  March,  delivery  6  o'clock  p.m.  Bui  it  must  be  said 
that  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  attached  so  small  importance  to  this  Scrap  of 
paper,  and  so  great  importance  to  his  200,000  francs,  lh«  he  ^wi^Q.  t\'i^ 
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have  opposed  what  the  Englistiman  did,  how  iocorrect  soever  it  migtit 
be. 

"  Thanks  !''  said  the  latter,  closing  the  tegister  with  a  noise,  "  I  have  all 
I  want ;  now  it  is  for  me  to  perform  my  promise.  Give  me  a  umple 
assignment  of  your  debt ;  acknowledge  therein  the  receipt  of  the  cash, 
and  I  will  hand  you  over  the  money."  He  rose,  gave  his  seat  to  M.  de 
BoviUe,  who  look  it  without  ceremony,  quickly  drew  out  the  required 
assignment,  whilst  the  Englishman  was  counting  out  the  bank-notes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  desk. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MORREL  AND  SON. 

Any  one  who  had  quilted  Marseilles  a  few  years  previously,  well  acrquainted 
with  the  interior  of  Mo rrd's  house,andhadretumedatthis  date,  would  have 
found  a  great  change.  Instead  of  that  air  of  life,  of  comfort,  and  of  hapra^ 
ness  that  exhales  from  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  house^nstead  ofuie 
menyfacesseenat  the  windows,of  the  busy  clerks  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
long  corridors— instead  of  the  court  tilled  with  bales  of  goods,  re-echoing 
the  cries  and  the  jokes  of  the  porters,  he  would  have  at  once  perceived  an 
air  of  sadness  and  );loom.  In  the  deserted  corridor  and  the  empty  office, 
out  of  all  the  numerous  clerks  that  used  to  fill  the  office,  but  two  remained. 
One  was  a  young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  who  was  in  love  with 
M.  Morrcl's  daughter,  and  had  remained  with  him,  spite  of  the  efTorts  of  hi* 
friends  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  ;  the  other  was  an  old  one-eyed  cashier, 
named  Coct^s.  a  nickname  given  him  by  the  young  men  who  used  to  in- 
habit this  vast  bee-hive,  nowalmostdesened,  and  which  had  so  completely 
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leic'ort-.  .'•.lK>rLt.  ^\;l.-)  no  lun;^(;r  to  bo  li.'-.d  :  and  ti  ni-.tL  the 
J  n:.  ii::j  1  y.\\  (.A  tiiC  I'l'v-rL-nt  inc»r-.*di  lu  ;-.l.  fie  Jio'.iiic,  and  i!;:.- 
■  (•".•  ih_-  \yA\  cif  III'.-  ntxl  mi^nih,  Tm.  Mi.rivi  l.,u!,  ::i  \'j.M:..  ro 
V.e  :c*'.nn  (>\  the  /'/.r'uc;;,  \vhu~:c  d'..;)arLuri;  hu  had  K-.-rni  iK^ni 
s'nic.h  had  v.cii^hcd  antlior  at  ihc  same  lime,  and  which  had 
rrived  in  harbour.  But  this  vessel,  which,  like  the  Pharaon^ 
\  Calcutta,  had  arrived  a  fortnight,  whilst  no  intelligence  had 
ved  of  the  Pharaon, 

IS  the  state  of  things  when,  the  day  after  his  interview  with  M. 
,  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French,  of 
sented  himself  at  Af.  Morrel's.  Emmanuel  received  him  ;  the 
I  whom  every  fresh  visage  alarmed,  for  each  fresh  visage  an- 
fresh  creditor,  who,  in  his  alarm,  came  to  question  the  head  of 
The  young  man,  wishing  to  spare  his  employer  the  pain  of 
ew,  questioned  the  new  comer ;  but  the  stranger  declared  he 
"ig  to  say  to  M.  Emmanuel,  and  that  his  business  was  with 
in  person.     Emmanuel  sighed,  and  summoned  Codes.    Codes  ^  ■ 

md  the  young  man  Ixide  him  conduct  the  stranger  to  M.  Morrel's  ^ 

Codes  went  first,  and  the  stranger  followed  him.     On  the  \ 

hey  met  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  looked 
ty  at  the  stranger. 

Tcl  is  in  his  room,  is  he  not,  Mademoiselle  J  uHe  ?'*  said  the  cashier. 
[  think  so,  at  least,"  said  the  young  girl,  hesitatingly.  "  Go  and 
>,  and  if  my  father  is  there,  announce  this  gentleman.*' 

be  useless  to  announce  me,  mademoiselle,"  returned  the  Enj;-  } 

"  M.  Morrel  does  not  know  my  name  ;  this  worthy  gentleman  I 

3  announce  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and 
'  Rome,  with  whom  your  father  does  business." 
Ling  girl  turned  pale,  and  continued  to  descend,  whilst  the 
nd  Cocl^s  continued  to  mount  the  staircase.  She  entered  the 
re  Emmanuel  was,  whilst  Coclds,  by  the  aid  of  a  key  he  pos- 
ened  a  door  in  the  corner  of  a  landing-place  on  the  second  [  Bti 

1.4.1  •  .1  \  .      . 1__^^^^J  I   Jf  i  I 
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forced  to  fix  his  altention  on  an  idea  or  a  man.  The  Englishman  looked 
at  him  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  evidently  mingled  with  interest.  "  Mon- 
sieur," said  Morrel,  whose  uneasiness  was  increased  by  this  examinattrai, 
"  you  wish  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  you  are  avvare  from  whom  I  come  f 

"  The  house  of  Thomson  and  French  ;  at  least,  so  my  cashier  tells  mt" 

"  He  has  told  you  rightly.  The  house  of  Thomson  and  French  had 
300,000  or  400,000  francs  (^I2,oooto^l6,ooo)  to  pay  this  month  in  Fiance; 
and,  knowing  your  strict  punctuality,  have  collected  all  the  bills  bearine 
your  signature,  and  charged  me  as  they  became  due  to  present  them,  ana 
to  employ  the  money  otherwise."  Morrel  sighed  deeply,  and  passed  fajs 
ha.nd  over  his  forehead,  which  was  covered  with  perspiration 

"  So  then,  sir,"  said  Morrel,  "  you  hold  bills  of  mine  f" 

"  Yes,  and  for  a  considerable  sum." "  What  is  the  amount  f  asked 

Morrel,  with  a  voice  he  strove  to  render  firm. 

"  Here  is,"  said  the  Englishman,  taking  a  quantity  of  papers  from  his 
pocket,  "  an  assignment  of  200,000  francs  to  our  housp  by  M.  de  Bovillc, 
the  inspector  of  prisons,  to  ivhom  they  are  due.  You  acknowledge^  of 
course,  you  owe  this  sum  to  him  f" 

"  Yes  ;  he  placed  the  money  in  my  hands  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
nearly  five  years  ago." "  When  are  you  to  pay  ?" 

"  Half  the  1 5th  of  this  month,  half  the  1  Sth  of  next" 

"Just  so;  and  now  here  are  33,500  francs  payable  shortly  ;  they  are  all 
signed  by  you,  and  assigned  to  our  house  by  the  holders." 

"  1  recognise  them,"  said  Morrel,  whose  face  was  sufliised  as  he  thought 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  would  be  unable  to  honour  his  own 

signature.    "  Is  this  all  T "  No,  I  have  for  the  end  of  the  month  these 

which  have  been  assigned  to  us  by  the  house  of  Pascal,  and  the 
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s  cabin  and  came  back  with  a  brace  of  pistols.    *  I  will  blow  the  brains 

It  of  the  first  num  who  leaves  the  pump/  said  he.** **  Wdl  done  T  said 

le  Englishman. 

^  There's  nothing  gives  you  so  much  courage  as  good  reasons,"  con- 
nued  the  sailor ;  '^and  during  that  time  the  wind  had  abated^and  the  sea 
9ne  down,  but  the  water  kept  rising  ;  not  much,  only  two  inches  an  hour, 
ut  still  it  rose.  Two  inches  an  hour  does  not  seem  much,  but  in  twdve 
3urs  that  makes  two  feet,  and  three  we  had  before,  that  makes  five. 
ITome,'  said  the  captain, '  we  have  done  all  in  our  power,  and  M.  Morrd 
ill  have  nothing  to  reproach  us  with ;  we  have  tried  to  save  the  ship,  let 
{  now  save  ourselves.  To  the  boats,  my  lads,  as  quick  as  you  can.' 
ow,''  continued  Pendon,  "  you  see,  M.  Morrd,  a  sailor  b  attached  to  his 
lip,  but  still  more  to  his  life  :  so  we  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice  :  the 
ore  so,  that  the  ship  was  sinking  under  us,  and  seemed  to  say.  Get  along, 
Lve  yoursdves.  We  soon  launched  the  boat,  and  all  dgfat  of  us  got  into 
The  captain  descended  the  last  or  lather,  he  did  not  descend,  he 
ould  not  quit  the  vessd  ;  so  I  took  nim  round  the  waist,  and  threw  him 
kto  the  boat,  and  then  I  jumped  after  him.  It  was  time,  for  just  as  I  jumped 
le  deck  burst  with  a  noise  like  the  broadside  of  a  man-of-war.  Ten 
inutes  after  she  pitched  forward,  then  the  other  way,  spun  round  and 
)und,  and  then  good-bye  to  the  Pkaraon,  As  for  us,  we  were  three  days 
ithout  anvthing  to  eat  or  drink,  so  that  we  began  to  thinJc  of  drawing  lots 
bo  should  feed  the  rest,  when  we  saw  La  Gtrondej  we  made  signals  of 
stress,  she  perceived  us,  made  for  us,  and  took  us  all  on  board.  There 
>w,  M.  Motrd,  that's  the  whole  tiiith,  on  the  honour  of  a  sailor ;  is  not  it 
le,  you  fdlows  there  ?''  A  general  murmur  of  approbation  showed  that 
e  narrator  had  faithfully  detailed  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings. 
"Wdl,  well,"  said  M.  Morrel,  "  I  know  there  was  no  one  in  fault  but 
istiny.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  this  should  happen,  blessed  be  His 
ime.  What  wages  are  due  to  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  don't  let  us  talk  of  that,  M.  MorreL" 
"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  speak  of  it" 
"  Well,  then,  three  months,"  said  Penelon. 

''  Cocl^  !  pay  200  francs  to  each  of  these  good  fellows,"  said  Morrel. 
^X  another  time,"  added  he,  *'  I  should  have  said,  Give  them,  besides, 
o  fiiancs  over  as  a  present ;  but  times  are  changed,  and  the  little  money 
at  remains  to  me  is  not  my  own." 

Penelon  turned  to  his  companions,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
em. 
"  As  for  that,  M.  Morrel,"  said  he,  again  turning  his  quid.    **  As  for 

at ^" 

"  As  for  what  ?' "  The  money." "  Well ^" 

"  Well,  we  all  say  that  fifty  francs  will  be  enough  for  us  at  present,  and 

at  we  will  wait  for  the  rest" "  Thanks,  my  friends,  thanks  !"  cried 

orrel,  gratefiiUy;  "take  it— take  it;  and  if  you  can  find  another  em- 
oyer,  enter  his  service  ;  you  are  free  to  do  so."  These  last  words  pro- 
iced  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  seamen  :  Penelon  nearly  swallowed  his 
lid ;  fortunately  he  recovered.  "  What !  M.  Morrel,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
►ice,  "  you  send  us  away  ;  you  are  then  angry  with  us  T 
"  No,  no,"  said  M.  Morrel,  "  I  am  not  angry  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not 
nd  you  away  ;  but  I  have  no  more  ships,  and  therefore  I  do  not  want 

ly  sailors." "  No  more  ships  !"  returned  Penelon  ;  "  well^  theu»  ^ou*U 

iild  some ;  well  wait  for  you#'^ 

*'  I  have  DO  money  to  build  ship$  with,  Penelon,'   %a\4  xSci^  V*^^  tw^«i 
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mournful!)',  "  so  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  offer." "  No  more  money  I 

then  you  must  not  pay  us ;  we  can  go,  like  the  Pkaraon,  under  bue 
poles. 

"  Enough  1  enough  !'  cried  Morrel,  almost  overpowered  ;  "  le&ve  me,  I 
prny  you ;  we  shall  meet  again  in  a  happier  time.     Emmanuel,  accompany 

them,  and  see  that  my  orders  are  executed." "  At  least,  we  shall  see 

each  other  again,  M,  Morrel  ?"  asked  Penelon. 

"  Ves  ;  I  hope  so,  at  least.  Now  go."  He  made  a  sign  to  Coclfcs,  who 
marched  first ;  the  seamen  followed  him,  and  Emmanuel  brought  up  the 
rear.  "  Now,"  said  the  o^vner  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  "  leave  me  ;  I  wish 
to  speak  with  this  gentleman."  And  he  glanced  towards  the  clerk  oj 
Thomson  and  French,  who  had  remained  motionless  in  the  corner  during 
this  scene,  in  which  he  had  taken  no  part,  except  the  few  words  we  have 
mentioned.  The  two  females  looked  at  this  person,  whose  presence  they 
had  entirely  forgotten,  and  retired  ;  but,  as  she  left  the  apartment,  JuUe 
gave  the  stranger  a  supplicating  glance,  to  which  be  replied  by  a  smile 
that  an  indifferent  spectator  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  on  his  stem 
features.  The  two  men  were  left  alone.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Morrel,  sit- 
ing into  a  chair,  "  you  have  heard  all,  and  I  have  nothing  fixrther  to  tell 

"  I  see,"  returned  the  Englishman,  "  that  a  fresh  and  unmerited  mis- 
fortune has  overwhelmed  you,  and  this  only  increases  my  desire  to  serve 
you." "  Oh,  sir  !"  cried  MorreL 

"  Let  me  see,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  I  am  one  of  your  largest  cre- 
ditors."  "Your  bills,  at  least,  are  the  first  that  will  faU  due." 

"  Do  you  wish  for  time  to  pay?" 

"  A  delay  would  save  my  honour,  and  consequently  my  life." 

" '■     '   long   a   delay   do   you   wish   for?"      Morrel   reflected.     "Two 
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baluster.    The  itcanger  waved  his  hand,  and  continued  to .. 

the  court  he  fotind  Penelon,  who,  with  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  francs  in 
either  hand,  seemed  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  retain  them.  "  Come 
with  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  Englishman  ;  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  FIFTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

The  delay  afTorded  by  the  agent  of  the  bouse  of  Thomson  and  French,  at 
the  moment  when  Moirel  expected  it  least,  appeared  to  the  poor  ship- 
owner one  of  those  returns  of  good  fortune  which  announce  to  a  man  ihat 
Fate  is  at  length  weary  of  wasting  her  spite  upon  him.  The  same  day  he 
related  to  his  wife,  to  Emmanuel,  and  his  daughter,  what  had  occurred  to 
him  ;  and  a  ray  of  hope,  if  not  tranquillity,  returned  to  the  family.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Motrel  had  not  only  engagements  with  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  considerate  towards 
him  ;  and,  as  he  had  said,  in  business  he  had  correspondents,  and  not 
friends.  When  he  reflected  denjiy,  he  could  by  no  means  account  for  this 
generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Thomson  and  French  towards  him,  and 
could  only  attribute  it  to  the  selfish  reflection  of  the  firm  :  "  We  had  better 
support  a  man  who  owes  us  nearly  300,000  francs,  and  have  those  300,000 
francs  at  the  end  of  three  months  than  hasten  his  ruin,  and  have  six  or 
eight  per  cenL  of  capital."  Unfonunatcly,  whelher  from  hate  or  blindness, 
all  Morrel's  correspondents  did  not  reflect  similarly  ;  and  some  made  even 
a  contrary  reflection.  The  bills  signed  by  Morrel  were  thus  presented  at 
his  office  with  scrupulous  exactitude,  and,  thanks  to  the  delay  granted  by 
the  Englishman,  were  paid  by  Cocl^s  with  equal  punctuality.  Cocl^s  ihus 
remained  in  his  accustomed  tranquillity.  It  was  JVlorrel  alone  who  remem- 
bered with  alarm,  that  if  he  had  10  repay  on  the  rjth  the  50,000  francs  of 
M.  de  Boville,  and  on  the  30th  the  32,500  francs  of  bills,  for  which,  as  well 
as  the  debt  due  to  the  inspector  of  prisons,  he  had  tima  granted,  he  must 
be  a  mined  man. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  commercial  men  was  that,  under  the  reverses 
which  had  successively  weighed  down  Morrel,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  stand  against  it.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  when  they 
s:iw  the  end  of  the  month  come,  and  he  fulfilled  all  his  engagements  with 
his  usual  punctuality.  Still  confidence  was  not  restored  to  all  minds,  and 
the  general  voice  postponed  only  until  the  end  of  the  month  the  complete 
ruin  of  the  unfortunate  shipowner.  The  month  passed  amidst  unheard-of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Morrel  to  get  in  all  his  resources.     Formerly  his 

Saper,  at  any  date,  was  taken  with  confidence,  and  was  even  in  request. 
lorrel  now  tried  lo  negotiate  bills  at  ninety  days  only,  and  found  all  the 
banks  closed.  Fortunately  Morrel  had  some  moneys  coming  in  on  which 
he  could  rely  ;  and,  as  they  reached  him,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  meet  his  engagements  when  the  end  of  July  came.  The  agent  of 
Thomson  and  French  had  not  been  again  seen  at  Marseilles  ;  the  day 
after,  or  two  days  after,  his  visit  to  Morrel,  he  had  disappeared  ;  and  as  in 
that  city  he  bad  had  no  intercourse  but  with  the  mayor,  the  inspector  of 
prisons,  and  M.  Morrel,  his  appearance  left  no  other  trace  than  the  differ- 
ent remembrances  of  him  which  these  three  persons  retained.  As  to  the 
sailors  of  the  Phtirnou,  it  seemed  that  they  must  have  found  some  engage- 
ment, for  they  had  disappeared  also. 

Captain  Gaumard,  recovered  from  his  illnesa,had  trtttrtieiitotixTfiKt**- 
He  ht^iiated  to presem  iimseif  at  Morrel's,  but  ihc  ownei.licwto*^  ^''* 
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arrival,  went  to  him.  The  worthy  shipowner  knew,  from  Petielon's  recital, 
of  the  captain's  brave  conduct  during  the  storm,  and  tried  to  console  him. 
He  brought  him  also  the  amount  of  his  wages,  which  Captain  Gaumard 
had  not  dared  to  apply  for.  As  he  descended  the  scaircase,  Morrel  met 
Penclon,  who  was  going  up.  Penelon  had,  it  would  seem,  made  good  use 
of  his  money,  for  he  was  newly  clad  :  when  he  saw  his  employer,  the 
worthy  tat  seemed  much  embarrassed,  drew  on  one  side  into  the  corner  of 
the  landing-place,  passed  his  quid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  stared 
stupidly  with  his  great  eyes,  and  only  acknowledged  the  squeeie  of  the 
band  which  Morrel  as  usual  gave  him  by  a  slight  pressure  in  xelutn. 
Morrel  attributed  Penelon's  embarrassment  to  the  elegance  of  his  attire  ; 
It  was  evident  the  good  fellow  had  not  gone  to  such  an  expense  on  bis  own 
account ;  be  was  no  doubt  engaged  on  board  some  other  vessel,  and  thus 
his  bashfulness  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  not  having,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  worn  mournine  for  the  Pkaraott  longer.  Perhaps,  be  had  come 
to  tell  Captain  Gaumard  of  his  good  luck,  and  to  offer  him  employment 
from  his  new  master.  "Worthy  fellow  1"  said  Morrel,  as  he  went  away, 
"  may  your  new  master  love  you  as  I  loved  you,  and  be  more  fortunate 
than  i  have  been  i" 

August  rolled  by  in  unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Morrel  to  renew  bis 
credit  or  revive  the  old.  On  the  20th  of  August  it  was  known  at  Marseilles 
that  he  liad  taken  a  place  in  the  maiIe-po$U,  and  then  it  was  said  that  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  docket  was  lo  be  struck,  and  Morrel  had 
gone  away  before,  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  this  cruel  act ;  but  had 
left  his  chief  clerk  Emmanuel,  and  bis  cashier  Cocl^s  to  meet  it.  Bui, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  when  the  31SI  of  August  came,  the  house 
opened  as  usual,  and  Cocl^s  appeared  behind  the  grating  of  the  counter, 

xamined  all  bills  presented  with  the  same  scrutiny,  and,  from  first  to  last, 

aid  all   with   the  same  precision.      There  c 
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M on^  though  Wdljr  two-and-tweDly,  had  gre&t  influence  over  his  fathec 
He  was  %  strong-rainded,  upright  young  man.  At  the  time  when  he  de- 
cided on  hia  prMiewion  his  father  had  no  desire  to  choose  for  him,  but  had 
consulted  ronng  Maximihan's  taste.  He  had  at  once  declared  for  a 
milHatv  lil^  and  had  in  consequence  studied  hard,  passed  htilUaolly 
(hrougD  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  left  it  as  sub-lieutenant  of  the  S3rd 
of  the  line.  For  a  year  he  had  held  this  rank,  aod  expected  promotion  on 
the  firtt  vacancy.  In  his  regiment,  Maximilian  Moifel  was  noted  as  the 
most  rigid  c^aerver,  not  only  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  a  soldier,  but 
also  of  the  duties  01  a  man,  and  he  thus  gained  the  name  of  "  the  stoic." 
We  need  hardly  say,  that  many  of  those  who  gave  him  this  epithet  repeated 
it  becnnse  they  had  beard  it,and  did  not  even  know  what  it  meanL  This  was 
the  young  man  whom  his  mother  and  sister  called  to  their  aid  to  sustain 
them  under  the  grave  circumstances  which  they  felt  they  would  soon  have 
to  endure.  They  bad  not  mistaken  the  gravity  of  tiiis  event,  for  the 
moment  after  Morrel  had  entered  his  cabinet  with  Codis,  Julie  saw  the 
latter  leave  it  pale,  tremUiog,  and  his  features  betraying  the  utmost 
consternation.  She  would  have  questioned  bim  as  be  passed  by  her, 
but  the  worthy  creature  hastened  down  the  staircase  with  unusual  precipi- 
tation, and  only  raised  bis  hands  to  heaven  and  exclaimed,  "  O  mademoi- 
selie  I  mademoiselle  I  what  a  dreadful  misfortune  J  Who  could  ever  have 
believed  it  1"  A  moment  afterwards  Julie  saw  him  go  upstairs  carrying 
two  or  three  heavy  ledgers,  a  pocket-book,  and  a  bag  of  money. 

Morrel  examined  the  ledgers,  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  counted  the 
money.  AH  bis  funds  amounted  to  6000  or  8otx>  francs,  his  expectancies 
up  to  the  Jth  to  4000  or  jooo,  which,  making  the  best  of  everything,  gave 
bmi  14,000  francs  to  meet  bills  amounting  to  287,500  francs.  He  could 
not  make  such  a  proposal.  However,  when  Morrel  went  down  to  his 
dinner,  he  appeared  very  composed.  This  calmness  was  more  alarming 
to  the  two  women  than  the  deepest  dejection  would  have  been.  After 
dinner  Morrel  usually  went  out,  and  used  to  take  his  coffee  at  the  club  of 
the  Phoctfens,  ani^  r^d  the  "  Semaphore  •"  but  this  day  he  did  not  leave 
the  honsc,  but  returned  to  his  ofRce. 

As  to  Coclfes,  he  seemed  completely  bewildered.  For  part  of  the  day 
he  went  into  the  court-yard,  seated  himself  on  a  stone  with  his  head  bare, 
and  exposed  to  a  sun  of  thirty  degrees.  Emmanuel  tried  to  comfort  the 
females,  but  his  eloquence  faltered.  The  young  man  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  the  house,  not  to  feel  that  a  great  catastrophe 
fating  over  the  Morrel  family.  Night  came,  the  two  women  had  watched, 
hopmg  that  when  he  left  his  room  Morrel  would  come  to  them,  but  they 
heard  him  pass  before  their  door,  and  trying  to  conceal  the  noise  of  his 
(iwtsteps.  They  Ustened ;  he  went  into  his  sleeping-room,  and  fastened 
the  door  inside.  Madame  Morrel  sent  her  daughter  to  bed,  and  half  an 
hourafterjulie  had  retired,  she  rose,  took  off  her  shoes,  and  went  sleallhily 
along  the  passage,  to  see  through  the  keyhole  what  her  husband  was  doing. 
In  the  passage  she  saw  a  retreating  shadow  ;  it  was  Julie,  who,  uneasy 
herself,  had  anticipated  her  mother.  The  young  lady  went  towards 
Madame  Morrel, — "  He  is  writing,"  she  said.  They  had  understood  each 
other  without  speaking.  Madame  Morrel  looked  again  through  the  key- 
hole, Morrel  was  writing ;  but  Madame  Morrei  remarked,  what  her 
daughter  had  not  observed,  that  her  husband  was  writing  on  stamped 
paper.  The  terrible  idea  that  he  was  writing  his  wil\  ftiLSVitd  a.Wia^'^W  ^ 
she  shuddered,  and  yet  had  not  strength  to  utter  a  wotA.  TAm^  ia-i  Vi. 
MottkI  seemed  as  calm  as  ever,  went  into  his  ofhce  M  M»tta.^»  c«k»  vs  w* 
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breakfast  punctually,  and  then,  after  dinner,  he  placed  his  daughter  beside 
him,  took  her  head  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  for  a  long  lime  against  his 
bosom.  In  the  evening,  Julie  told  her  mother,  that  although  so  calm  in 
appearance,  she  had  remarked  that  her  father's  heart  beat  violently.  The 
two  next  days  passed  almost  similarly.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, M.  Morrel  asked  his  daughter  for  the  key  of  his  cabinet.  Juhe 
trembled  at  this  request,  which  seemed  to  her  of  bad  omen.  Why  did  hei 
father  ask  for  this  key  which  she  always  kept,  and  which  was  only  taku 
from  her  in  childhood  as  a  punishment  ?  The  young  girl  looked  at  MoireL 
"  What  have  I  done  wrong,  father,"  she  said,  ''  that  you  should  take  this 

key  from  me?" "Nothing, my  dear,"  replied  the  unhappy  man,  the 

tears  starting  to  his  eyes  at  this  simple  question,—"  nothing,  only  I  want 
it"  Julie  made  a  pretence  to  fee!  for  the  key.  "  I  must  have  left  it  in  my 
room,"  she  said.  And  she  went  out,  but  instead  of  going  to  her  apartment 
she  hastened  to  consult  Emmanuel.  "  Do  not  give  this  key  to  your  lather," 
said  he,  "and  to-morrow  morning,  if  possible,  do  not  quit  him  for  a 
momenL"  iihe  questioned  Emmanuel,  but  he  knew  nothing,  or  would  not 
say  it  if  he  did.  During  the  night,  between  the  j^th  and  nth  of  September, 
Madame  Morrel  remained  hstening  for  every  sound,  and,  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  she  heard  her  husband  pacing  the  room  in  great  agitation. 
It  was  three  o'clock  when  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  The  mother  and 
daughter  passed  the  night  together.  They  had  expected  Maximilian  since 
the  previous  evening.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Morrel  entered 
their  chamber.  He  was  calm  ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  night  was  legible 
in  his  pale  and  careworn  visage.  They  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  bow  he 
had  slept.  Morrel  was  kinder  to  his  wife,  more  affectionate  to  his  daughter, 
than  he  had  ever  been.  He  could  not  cease  gazing  at  and  kissing  the 
sweet  girl.  Julie,  mindful  of  Emmanuel's  request,  was  following  her  father 
when  he  quitted  the  room,  but  he  said  to  her,  quickly. — "  Remain  with 
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the  porter  for  the  key  of  the  room  on  the  fifth  floors  enter  the  apartmen^ 
take  from  the  comer  of  the  mantelpiece  a  purse  netted  in  red  silk,  and 
give  it  to  your  father.  It  is  important  that  he  should  receive  it  before 
eleven  o'clock.    You  promised  to  obey  me  implicitly.     Remember  your 

oath.  ''SiNBAD  THE  SAILOR." 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  joyftd  cry,  raised  her  eyes,  looked  round  to 
question  the  messenger,  but  he  had  disappeared.  She  cast  her  eyes  again 
over  the  note  to  peruse  it  a  second  time,  and  saw  there  was  a  postscript 
She  read : 

''  It  is  important  that  you  should  fulfil  this  mission  in  person  and  alone. 
If  you  go  accompanied  by  any  other  person,  or  should  any  one  else  present 
themselves,  the  porter  will  reply  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it" 

This  postscript  was  a  great  check  to  the  young  girl's  joy.  Was  there 
nothing  to  fear  ?  was  there  not  some  snare  laid  for  her?  Her  innocence 
had  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  dangers  that  might  assail  a  young  girl  of 
her  age.  But  there  is  no  need  to  know  danger  in  order  to  fear  it ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  usually  unlmown  perils  that  inspire  the 
greatest  terror. 

Julie  hesitated,  and  resolved  to  take  counsel  Yet,  by  a  singular  feeling, 
it  was  neither  to  her  mother  nor  her  brother  that  she  applied,  but  to  Em- 
manuel. She  hastened  down  and  told  him  what  had  occurred  on  the  day 
when  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  had  come  to  her 
father's,  related  the  scene  on  the  staircase,  repeated  the  promise  she  had 
made,  and  showed  him  Uie  letter.  "  You  must  go,  then,  mademoiselle," 
said  Emmanuel. 

"  Go  there  !"  murmured  Julie. 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  accompany  you." 

^  But  did  you  not  read  that  I  must  be  alone  ?"  sdid  Juhe. 

"  And  you  shall  be  alone,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  I  will  await  you 
at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Mus^e,  and  if  you  are  so  long  absent  as  to 
make  me  uneasy,  I  will  hasten  to  rejoin  you,  and  woe  to  him  of  whom  you 
shall  have  cause  to  complain  to  me  !" 

" Then,  Emmanuel,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  hesitation,  "it  is  your 
opinion  that  I  should  obey  this  invitation  T "  Yes.  Did  not  the  mes- 
senger say  your  father's  ssiety  was  in  it  ?" 

'*  But  what  danger  threatens  him,  then,  Emmanuel  ?"  she  asked. 

Emmanuel  hesitated  a  moment,  but  his  desire  to  make  Julie  decide 
immediately  made  him  reply  : 

"  Listen,"  he  said  ;  "  to-day  is  the  5th  of  September,  is  it  not  V 

"  Yes." "  To-day,  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  your   father  has  nearly 

3CX),ooo  francs  to  pay  ?" 

"Yes,  we  know  that" "Well,  then,"  continued  Emmanuel,  "we 

have  not  1 5,000  francs  in  the  house." 

"  What  will  happen  then  ?" "  Why,  if  to-day  before  eleven  o'clock 

your  father  has  not  found  some  one  who  will  come  to  his  aid,  he  will  be 
compelled  at  twelve  o'clock  to  declare  himself  a  bankrupt." 

"  Oh,  come,  then,  come  !"  cried  she,  hastening  away  with  the  young 
man.      During  this  time,  Madame  Morrel  had  told  her  son  everything. 
The  young  man  knew  quite  well  that,  after  the  succession  o^  rcvvs^otXMti^ 
which  had  befallen  his  father,  great  changes  had  takeiv  pVac^  vu  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  living  and  housekeeping ;  hut  he  did  not  know  Oaat  tnaUexsYv^^^^^*^^^^^ 
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such  a  point.  He  was  thunderstruck.  Then,  niahing  hutily  oat  of  the 
apartment,  he  ran  upstairs,  expecting  to  find  his  father  in  his  caUnet,  but 
he  rapped  there  in  vain.  Whilst  he  was  yet  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  he 
heard  the  bedroom-door  open,  turned,  and  saw  his  bther.  Instead  af  goiitf 
direct  to  his  cabinet,  M.  Morrel  had  returned  to  his  bedchamber,  wfaici 
he  was  only  this  moment  quitting.  Morrel  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  his  son,  of  whose  arrival  he  was  ignorant.  He  remained  motioa- 
leis  on  the  spot,  pressing  with  his  left  hand  something  he  had  concealed 
under  his  coat.  Maximilian  sprang  down  the  staircase,  and  threw  hii 
arms  round  his  father's  neck  ;  but  suddenly  he  recoiled,  and  plactd  hit 
right  hand  on  Morrcl's  breast.  "  Father  P  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale  as 
death, "  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  brace  of  pistob  under  your  coat  T 

"Oh,  this  is  what  i  feared  !''  said  Morrel. 

"  Father,  father  \  in  He.iven's  name,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  what 

are  these  weapons  for  ?" "  Maximilian  "  replied  Morrel,  looking  fixedly 

at  liis  son,  "  you  are  a  man,  and  a  man  of  honour.  Cone,  and  1  will  ex- 
plain to  you." 

And  with  a  firm  step  Morrel  went  up  to  his  cabinet,  whilst  MaximiUaB 
followed  him,  trembling  as  he  went.  Morrel  opened  the  door,  and  closed 
it  behind  his  son  ;  then,  crossing  the  ante-room,  went  to  his  desk,  on  which 
he  placed  the  pistols,  and  pointed  with  his  linger  to  an  open  ledger.  In 
this  ledger  was  made  out  an  exact  balance-sheet  of  affairs.     Morrel  had  to 

gay,  within  half-an-hour,  337,Son  francs.  All  he  possessed  waa  151I57 
■ancs.    "  Read  !"  said  Morrel, 

The  young  man  was  os-cru-helmed  as  he  read.  Morrel  said  not  a  word. 
What  could  he  s.ty  ?  \\'hat  need  he  add  to  such  a  desperate  proof  in 
figures?  "And  have  you  done  all  that  is  possible,  father,  to  meet  thii 
dis.istrous  result.'"  asked  the  young  man,  alter  a  moment's  f 
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kissing  his  forehead  several  times,  said^  ^  Oh,  yes,  y«»,  I  blest  you  la  my 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  three  generations  of  irreproachable  men, 
who  say  by  my  voice, '  The  edifice  which  misfortune  has  destroyed,  Provi- 
dence may  buUd  up  again.'  On  seeing  me  die  such  a  death,  the  most  in- 
exorable will  have  pity  on  you.  To  you,  perhaps,  they  will  accord  the 
time  they  have  refused  to  me.  Try  that  the  word  of  disgrace  be  never 
pronounced ;  go  to  work,  labour,  young  man,  struggle  ardently  and  coo- 
rageously;  live,  yourself,  your  mother  and  sister,  with  the  most  rigid 
economy,  so  that  from  day  to  day  the  property  of  those  whom  I  leave  in 
your  hands  may  augment  and  fructify.  Reflect  how  glorious  a  day  it  will 
be,  how  grand,  how  solemn,  that  day  of  complete  restoration,  on  which 
you  will  say  in  this  very  office, '  My  fiather  dicxi  because  he  could  not  do 
what  I  have  this  day  done ;  but  he  died  calmly  and  peaceably,  because  in 
dying  he  knew  what  I  should  do.*  • 

"  My  father  1  my  father  l"  cried  the  young  man,  "why  should  you  not 

live  r' ^**  If  I  live,  all  would  be  changed  ;  if  I  live,  interest  would  be 

converted  into  doubt,  pity  into  hostility ;  if  I  live,  I  am  only  a  man  who 
has  broken  his  word,  failed  in  his  engs^ements — in  fact,  only  a  bankrupt 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  die,  remember,  Maximih'an,  my  corpse  is  that  of  an 
honest  but  unfortunate  man.  Living,  my  best  friends  would  avoid  my 
house;  dead,  all  Marseilles  will  follow  me  in  tears  to  my  last  home. 
Li\ing,  you  would  feel  shame  at  my  name  ;  dead,  you  mav  raise  your 
head  and  say, '  I  am  the  son  of  him  you  killed,  because,  for  the  first  time, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  fail  in  his  word.'  ^ 

The  young  man  uttered  a  groan,  but  appeared  resigned. 

"  And  now,"  said  Morrel,  "  leave  me  alone,  and  endeavour  to  keep  your 

mother  and  sister  away." ^*'  Will  you  not  see  my  sister  once  more  ?• 

asked  Maximilian.  A  last  but  final  hope  was  concealed  by  the  young  man 
in  the  effect  of  this  interview,  and  therefore  he  had  suggested  it  Morrel 
shook  his  head.    "  I  saw  her  this  morning,  and  bade  her  adieu." 

"  Have  you  no  particular  commands  to  leave  with  me,  my  father?*  in- 
quired Maximilian,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  and  a  sacred  command." "  Say  it,  my  father." 

"  The  house  of  Thomson  and  French  is  the  cnly  one  who, from  humanity, 
or,  it  may  be,  selfishness— it  is  not  for  me  to  read  men's  hearts — have  had 
any  pity  for  me.  His  agent,  who  will  in  ten  minutes  present  himself  to 
receive  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  287,500  francs,  I  will  not  say  granted,  but 
offered  me  three  months.     Let  this  house  be  the  first  repaid,  my  son,  and 

respect  this  man." "  Father,  1  will,"  said  Maximilian. 

And  now,  once  more,  adieu,"  said  Morrel.     "  Go,  leave  me  ;  I  would 
be  alone.    You  will  find  my  will  in  the  secretaire  in  my  bedroom." 

The  young  man  remained  standing  and  motionless,  having  but  the  force 
of  will  and  not  the  power  of  execution. 

"  Hear  me,  Maximilian,"  said  his  father.   "  Suppose  I  was  a  soldier  like 


Yes,  yes  !"  said  the  young  man,  "  yes  ;"  and  once  again  embracing  his 
father  with  convulsive  pressure,  he  said,  "  Be  it  so,  my  father." 

And  he  rushed  out  of  the  cabinet    When  his  son  had  left  him,  Morrel 
remained  an  instant  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door;  then  ^pv^vx^ 
forth  his  arm,  he  pulled  the  oell    After  a  moment^s  \t\letv^\>  Co^^^V 
peared. 

Jt  was  no  longer  the  same  man— the  fearful  coimcliotis  ol  \Vv^  i^T^\»^ 
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days  had  crushed  him.    This  thought— the  house  of  Morrel  is  about  lo 
stop  payment — bent  him  to  the  earth  more  than  twenty  years  would  othcr- 

"My  worthy  Coclis,"  said  Morrel,  in  atone  impossible  to  describe, " do 
you  remain  in  the  antechamber.  When  the  gentleman  who  came  three 
months  ago — the  agent  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French — arrives, 
announce  his  arrival  lo  me."  Cocl^s  made  no  reply  ;  he  made  a  sign  with 
his  head,  went  into  the  ante-room,  and  seated  himself.  Morrel  fdl  back 
in  his  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock  :  there  were  seven  minutes  left, 
that  was  all.  The  hand  moved  on  with  incredible  rapidity  ;  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  saw  it  progress. 

What  then  passed,  at  this  final  moment  of  time,  in  the  mind  of  this  man, 
who,  still  young,  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  false  perhaps,  but  at  least  spe- 
cious, was  about  to  separate  himself  from  all  he  loved  in  the  world,  and 
quit  life,  which  possessed  for  him  all  domestic  delights,  it  is  impossible  to 
express.  To  form  the  s!i);htest  idea  of  his  feelings,  he  must  have  been 
seen  with  his  bro\v  bathed  in  perspiration,  yet  resigned  ;  his  eyes  moistened 
with  tears,  and  yet  raised  to  heaven.  The  clock  hand  moved  on  ;  the 
pistols  were  cocked  ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  took  one  up,  and  mur- 
mured his  daughter's  name.  Then  he  laid  down  the  mortal  weapon,  took 
up  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  few  words.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  not 
taken  a  sufficient  farewell  of  his  beloved  daughter.  Then  he  turned  again 
to  the  clock  :  he  no  longer  counted  by  minutes,  but  by  seconds.  He  took 
up  the  deadly  weapon  again,  his  mouth  half-opened  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  clock,  and  then  shuddered  at  the  click  of  the  trigger  as  he  cocked  the 
pistol.  At  this  moment  of  mortal  agony,  a  damp  colder  than  death  passed 
over  his  brow,  an  agony  stronger  than  death  clutched  at  his  hean-stnngs. 
He  heard  the  door  of  the  staircase  creak  on  its  hinges— the  clock  gave  Us 
'nke  eleven — the  door  of  his  cabinet  opened  ;   Morrel  did  ni 
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when  I  returned." **  Monsieur  Morrel  T  exclaimed  a  voice  on  the  stairs 

— *'  Monsieur  Morrel  P 

*'  It  is  his  voice  T  said  Julie.  At  this  moment  Emmanuel  entered,  his 
countenance  full  of  animation  and  joy.  "  The  PharaonP*  he  cried  ;  "  the 
PharaonP* 

"  What !— what !  the  Pharaon!    Are  you  mad,  Emmanuel  ?  You  know 

the  vessel  is  lost" ^**  The  Pharaon^  sir — they  signal  the  Pharaon!  The 

P/iaraon  is  entering  the  harbour  T'  Morrel  fell  back  in  his  chair,  his 
strength  was  failing  him  ;  his  understanding,  weakened  by  such  events, 
refused  to  comprehend  such  incredible,  unheard-of,  fabulous  facts.  But  his 
son  came  in.  "  Father  !"  cried  Maximilian,  "  how  could  you  say  the  Pha- 
raon was  lost  ?  The  watch-tower  has  signalled  her,  and  they  say  she  is 
now  coming  into  port." 

"  My  dear  friends  I"  said  Morrel,  "  if  this  were  so,  it  must  be  a  miracle 
of  Heaven  \    Impossible  !  impossible  !" 

But  what  was  real  and  not  less  incredible  was  the  purse  he  held  in  his 
hand,  the  acceptance  receipted — the  splendid  diamond. 

"  Ah  !  sir,"  exclaimed  Cocl^,  "  what  can  it  mean  ?— the  Pharaon  f 

"  Come^  my  dear,"  said  Morrel,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  let  us  go  and  see, 
and  Heaven  have  pity  upon  us  if  it  be  false  intelligence  !"  They  all  went 
out,  and  on  the  stairs  met  Madame  Morrel,  who  had  been  afraid  to  go  up 
into  the  cabinet.  In  an  instant  they  were  at  the  Cannebi^re.  There  was  a 
crowd  on  the  pier.  All  the  crowd  gave  way  before  MorreL  "  The  Pha- 
raon I  the  Pharaon  /"  said  every  voice. 

And,  wonderful  to  say,  in  front  of  the  tower  of  Saint-Jean,  was  a  ship 
bearing  on  her  stem  these  words,  printed  in  white  letters,  "  The  Pharaon^ 
Morrel  and  Son,  of  Marseilles."  It  was  precisely  resembling  the  other 
Pharaon^  and  loaded,  as  that  had  been,  with  cochineal  and  indigo.  It  cast 
anchor,  brailed  all  sails,  and  on  the  deck  was  Captain  Gaumard  giving 
orders,  and  Maitre  Penelon  making  signals  to  M.  Morrel.  To  doubt  any 
longer  was  impossible  ;  there  was  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  ten 
thousand  persons  who  came  to  corroborate  the  testimony.  As  Morrel  and 
his  son  embraced  on  the  pier-head,  in  the  presence  and  applause  of  the 
whole  city  witnessing  this  prodigy,  a  man  with  his  face  half-covered  by  a 
black  beard,  and  who,  concealed  behind  the  sentry-box,  watched  the  scene 
with  delight,  uttered  these  words  in  a  low  tone,  "  Be  happy,  noble  heart, 
be  blessed  for  all  the  good  thou  hast  done  and  wilt  do  hereafter,  and  let 
my  gratitude  rest  in  the  shade  with  your  kindness." 

And  with  a  smile  in  which  joy  and  happiness  were  revealed,  he  left  his 
hiding-place,  and  without  being  observed,  descended  one  of  those  flights 
of  steps  which  serve  for  debarkation,  and  hailing  three  times,  shouted 
"  Jacopo  !  Jacopo  !  Jacopo  !"  Then  a  shallop  came  to  shore,  took  him  on 
board,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  yacht  splendidly  fitted  up,  on  whose  deck  he 
sprung  wiih  the  activity  of  a  sailor  ;  Uience  he  once  again  looked  towards 
Morrel,  who,  weeping  with  joy,  was  shaking  hands  most  cordially  with  all 
the  crowd  around  him,  and  thanking  with  a  look  the  unknown  benefactor 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  seeking  in  the  skies.  **And  now,"  said  the  un- 
known, "  farewell  kindness,  humanity,  and  gratitude  !  Farewell  to  all  the 
feelings  that  expand  the  heart !  I  have  been  Heaven's  substitute  to  re- 
compense the  good — now  the  god  of  vengeance  yields  to  me  his  power  to 
punish  the  wicked !"  At  these  words  he  gave  a  signal,  and,  as  \C  otiVj 
awaiting  this  signal,  the  yacht  instantly  put  out  to  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ITALY  :    SINBAD  THE  SAILOR. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1838,  two  j'oung  men  belonging 
10  the  first  society  of  Paris,  the  Viscount  Albert  dc  Morcerf  and  the  Baron 
Franz  d'Epinay,  were  at  Florence.  They  had  agreed  to  see  the  Carnival 
at  Rome  that  year,  and  th.it  Franz,  who  for  the  last  three  or  lour  years 
had  inhabited  Italy,  should  act  as  cicerone  to  Albert  As  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable affair  to  spend  the  Carnival  at  Rome,  especially  when  you  have 
no  great  desire  to  sleep  on  the  Place  du  Peuple,  or  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
they  wrote  to  Malire  Pastrioi,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hfitel  de  Londres, 
Place  d'Espagne,  to  reserve  comfortable  apartments  for  them.  Maltrc 
Pastrini  replied  that  he  had  only  two  rooms  and  a  cabinet  al stcondo piano, 
which  he  offered  at  the  low  charge  of  a  louis  per  diem.  They  accepted  his 
offer  ;  but  wishing  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  that  was  left,  Albert 
started  for  Naples.  As  for  Frani,  he  remained  at  Florence.  After  having 
passed  several  days  here,  when  he  had  walked  in  the  Eden  called  the  Ca- 
sines,  when  he  had  passed  twoorthreeeveninK  at  the  houses  of  the  nobles 
of  Florence,  lie  took  a  fancy  into  his  head,  after  having  already  visited 
Corsica,  the  cradle  of  Bonaparte,  to  \isit  Elba,  the  halting-place  of  Napo- 

One  evening  he  loosened  a  barque  from  the  iron  ring  that  secured  it  to 
the  port  of  Leghorn,  laid  himself  down,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  said  to  the  crew, — "To  the  isle  of  Elba  1"  The  barque  shot 
out  of  the  harbour  like  a  bird,  and  the  next  morning  Franz  disembarked 
at  Porto  Ferrajo,  He  traversed  the  island,  after  having  followed  the 
iracci  whii:h  the  foolMeps  of  llit;  gunt  have  kfi,  and  rc-embarkcd  for 
Two  hours  iifier  he  again  landed   at   Pianosa,  where  he  was 
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the  affirmathre,  the  sailors  exchanged  a  few  words  together  in  a  low  tone 
"  Well !"  asked  he,  "what !  is  there  any  difficulty  to  be  sunnounted  T* 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain,  "  but  we  must  warn  your  excellency  that 

the  island  is  contumacious." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" ^"  That  Monte-Cristo,  although  umnhabited, 

yet  serves  oc<^ion2dly  as  a  refiige  for  the  smuc^ers  and  pirates  who  come 
from  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  and  that  itanything  betrays  that  we 
have  been  there,  we  shall  have  to  perfonn  quarantine  for  six  days  on  our 
return  to  Leghom." 

**  The  devil !  that  is  quite  another  dung ;  rather  a  long  time  too." 

^  But  who  will  say  your  exceflency  has  been  to  Monte-Cristo  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  shall  not,"  cried  Franz. 

"  Nor  I,  nor  I,"  chorused  the  sailors, 

*«  Then  steer  for  Monte-Cristo." 

The  captain  gave  his  orders,  the  hdm  was  pot  up,  and  the  barque  was 
soon  saihng  in  the  direction  of  the  island.  Franz  waited  until  all  was 
finished,  and  when  the  sail  was  filted,  and  the  four  sailors  had  taken  their 
places>-three  forward,  and  one  at  the  helm — he  resumed  the  conversation. 
"  Gaetano^"  said  he  to  the  captain,  **  you  tell  me  Monte-Cristo  serves  as  a 
refuge  for  pirates,  who  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  %'ery  different  kind  of  game 
from  the  goats." ^"  Yes,  your  excellency,  and  it  is  true." 

^  I  knew  there  were  smugglers,  but  I  thought  that  since  the  capture  of 
Algiers,  and  the  destruction  of  the  regency,  pirates  only  existed  in  the 
romances  of  Cooper  and  Captain  Marryat" 

**  Your  excellency  is  mistaken  ;  there  are  pirates,  like  the  bandits  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  exterminated  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  and  who  yet 
every  day  rob  travellers  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Has  not  your  excellenc)' 
heard  that  the  French  charge (f  affaires  was  robbed  six  months  ago  within 
five  hundred  paces  of  Velletri  ?" 

•*  Oh  yes,  1  heard  that." "  Well,  then,  if,  like  us,  your  excellency 

lived  at  Leghorn,  you  would  hear,  from  time  to  time,  that  a  little  merchafi't 
vessel,  or  an  English  vacht  that  was  expected  at  Bastia,  at  Porto  Ferrajo, 
or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  has  not  arrived  ;  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of 
it,  but,  doubtless,  it  has  struck  on  a  rock  and  foundered.  Now  this  rock 
it  has  met  has  been  a  long  and  narrow  boat,  manned  by  six  or  eight  men, 
who  have  surprised  and  plundered  it,  some  dark  and  stormy  night,  near 
some  desert  and  gloomy  isle,  as  bandits  plunder  a  carriage  at  the  corner 
of  a  wood." 

''  But,"  asked  Franz,  who  lay  wrapped  in  his  cloak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barque,  ''why  do  not  those  who  have  been  plundered  complain  to  the 
French,  Sardinian,  or  Tuscan  governments  ?* 

"  Why  ?"  said  Gaetano,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  why?" "*  Because,  in  the  first  place,  they  transfer  from  the  vessel 

to  their  own  boat  whatever  they  think  worth  taking,  then  they  bind  the 
crew  hand  and  foot,  they  attach  to  every  one's  neck  a  four-and-twenty 
pound  baU,  a  large  hole  is  pierced  in  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  then  they 
leave  her.    At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  vessel  begins  to  roll,  labour,  and 
then  sink  ;  then  one  of  the  sides  plunges  and  then  the  other ;  it  rises  and 
sinks  again  ;  suddenly  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  cannon  is  heard— it  is 
the  air  blowing  up  the  deck  ;  soon  the  water  rushes  out  of  the  scupper- 
holes  like  a  whale  spouting,  the  vessel  gives  a  last  groan,  spins  round  and 
round,  and  disappears,  forming  a  vast  whirlpool  in  the  QCeai\,  211^^  ^<ixv  •jS\ 
is  over ;  so  that  in  five  minutes  nothing  but  the  cyc  o^  GoA  c?Ltv  ^iRfe  ^^ 
vessel  where  she  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Do  vou  un^exsva^^  xi^'^  , 
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said  the  captnin,  ^  uhy  no  complaints  are  made  to  the  government,  attd 
why  the  vessel  docs  not  arrive  at  the  port  y 

It  is  probable  that  If  Gaeiano  had  related  this  previous  to  proposing  the 
expedition,  Franz  would  have  hesitated  ere  he  accepted  it,  but  now  that 
ihcy  had  started,  he  thought  it  nould  be  cowardly  to  draw  back.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  do  not  rashly  court  danger,  but  if  danger  presents 
itself,  combat  it  » Ith  the  most  unalterable  san^/rfid—he  was  one  of  those 
calm  and  resolute  men  who  look  upon  a  danger  as  an  adversary  in  a  duel, 
who,  calculating  his  movements,  study  his  attacks  ;  who  retreat  sufficiently 
to  take  breath,  but  not  to  appear  cowardly  ;  who,  understanding  all  their 
advantages,  kill  at  a  single  blow,  "Bah  !"  said  he,  "  I  have  travelled 
through  Sicily  and  Calabria — 1  have  sailed  two  months  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  even  the  shadow  of  a  bandit  or  a  pirate." 

"  I  did  not  tell  your  excellency  this  to  deter  you  from  your  project,"  re- 
plied Gactano,  "  but  you  questioned  me,  and  I  have  answered  j  that's  alL' 

''  Yes,  and  your  conversation  is  most  mteresting  ;  and  as  I  wish  to  enjoy 
it  as  long  as  possible,  steer  for  Monte- Cristo." 

The  wind  blew  strongly,  the  barque  sailed  six  ci  seien  knots  an  hour, 
and  they  were  rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  their  voyage.  As  they  approached 
the  isle  became  larger,  and  they  could  already  distinguish  the  rocks  heaped 
on  one  another,  like  bullets  in  an  arsenal,  in  whose  crevices  they  could  see 
the  green  bushes  and  trees  that  were  growing.  As  for  the  sailors,  althongh 
they  appeared  perfectly  tranquil,  yet  it  was  evident  that  they  were  on  we 
alert,  and  that  they  carefully  watched  the  glassy  surface  over  which  they 
were  sailing,  and  on  which  a  few  fishing-boats,  with  their  white  sails,  were 
alone  visible.  Thi-y  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Monte-Cristo  when  the 
sun  began  to  set  behind  Corsica,  whose  mountains  appeared  against  the 
sky,  and  showing  their  rugged  peaks  in  bold  relief ;  this  mass  of  stones,  like 
'  "     ■    "  t  Adama5tor.  rose  threateningly  before  the  barque,  from  which  it 
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^  But  this  fire  T  continued  Franz.  'Ht  seems  to  me  rather  to  assure  than 

alarm  us :  men  who  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  would  not  light  a  fire." "  Oh, 

Uiat  goes  for  nothing,"  said  Gaetano.  'Mf  you  can  guess  the  position  of 
the  isle  in  the  darkness,  you  will  see  that  the  fire  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
side,  or  from  Pianoso,  but  only  from  the  sea." 

''  You  think,  then,4hat  this  fire  announces  unwelcome  neighbours  ?" 

''  That  is  what  we  must  ascertain,"  returned  Gaetano,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
this  terrestrial  star. 

"How  can  you  ascertain?" "You  shall  see."    Gaetano  consulted 

with  his  companions,  and  after  five  minutes'  discussion  a  manoeuvre  was 
executed  which  caused  the  vessel  to  tack  about,  they  returned  the  way 
they  had  come,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  disappeared,  hidden  by  a 
rise  in  the  land.  The  pilot  again  changed  the  course  of  the  little  barque, 
which  rapidly  approached  the  isle,  and  was  soon  within  fifty  paces  of  it. 
Gaetano  lowered  the  sail,  and  the  barque  remained  stationary.  All  this  was 
done  in  silence,  and  since  their  course  had  been  changed,  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

Gaetano,  who  had  proposed  the  expedition,  had  taken  all  the  responsi- 
bility on  himself;  the  four  sailors  fixed  their  eyes  on  him,  whilst  they  pre- 
pared their  oars  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  row  away,  which, 
thanks  to  the  darkness,  would  not  be  difficult  As  for  Franz,  he  examined 
his  arms  with  the  utmost  coolness  ;  he  had  two  double-barrelled  guns  and  a 
rifie  ;  he  loaded  them,  looked  at  the  locks,  and  waited  quietly.  During 
this  time  the  captain  had  thrown  off  his  vest  and  shirt,  and  secured  his 
trousers  round  his  waist ;  his  feet  were  naked,  so  he  had  no  shoes  and 
stockings  to  take  off ;  after  these  preparations  he  placed  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  and  lowering  himself  noiselessly  into  the  sea,  swam  towards  the  shore 
with  such  precaution  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  the  slightest  sound  ; 
he  could  only  be  traced  by  the  phosphorescent  line  in  his  wake.  This 
track  soon  disappeared  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  touched  the  shore. 
Every  one  on  board  remained  motionless  during  half  an  hour,  when  the 
same  luminous  track  was  again  observed,  and  in  two  strokes  he  had  re- 
gained the  barque.    "  Well !"  exclaimed  Franz  and  the  sailors  all  together. 

**  They  are  Spanish  smugglers/*  said  he  ;  "  they  have  with  them  two  Cor- 

sican  bandits." "  And  what  are  these  Corsican  bandits  doing  here  with 

Spanish  smugglers  ?" 

"  Alas  !"  returned  the  captain,  with  an  accent  of  the  most  profound  pity, 
"  we  ought  always  to  help  one  another.  Very  often  the  bandits  arc  hard 
pressed  by  gendarmes  or  carabineers  ;  well,  they  see  a  barque,  and  good 
fellows  like  us  on  board,  they  come  and  demand  hospitality  of  us  ;  you 
can't  refuse  help  to  a  poor  hunted  devil ;  we  receive  them,  and  for  greater 
security  we  stand  out  to  sea.  This  costs  us  nothing,  and  saves  the  life,  or 
at  least  the  liberty,  of  a  fellow-creature,  who  on  the  first  occasion  returns 
the  service  by  pointing  out  some  safe  spot  where  we  can  land  our  goods 
without  interruption." 

"Ah  !"  said  Franz,  **then  you  are  a  smuggler  occasionally,  Gaetano.^" 

"  Your  excellency,  we  must  live  somehow,"  returned  the  other,  smiling 

in  a  way  impossible  to  describe. 

"  Then  you  know  the  men  who  are  now  on  Monte-CristoP* "  Oh,  yes, 

we  sailors  are  like  freemasons,  and  recognise  each  other  by  signs." 

"  And  do  you  think  we  have  nothing  to  fear  if  we  land  ?" 

*'  Nothing  at  all !  smugglers  are  not  thieves." 

"  But  these  two  Corsican  baadits  ?"  said  Franz,  calcviaVin^  \X^^  Oci^^^^ 
of  pcriJ. 
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'■  It  is  not  their  faults  that  they  are  bandits,  but  that  of  the  authorities." 

"  How  so  ?" "  Because  they  are  pursued  for  having  made  Aftatt,  as 

if  it  was  not  in  a  Corsican's  nature  to  revenge  himself." 

"What  do  you  menn  by  having  made  a^'<ittf— having  assassinated  a 

man  ?''  said  Franz,  continuing  his  investigation. "  1  mean  that  they  bave 

killed  an  cnemv,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,"  returned  the  captain. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "let  us  demand  hospitality  of  these 
smu-Tglers  and  bandits.     l)o  you  think  they  will  grant  it  P 

"  Without  doubi." "  How  many  are  they?'' 

"  Four,  and  the  two  bandits  make  six." 

"Just  our  number,  so  that  if  they  prove  iroublesome,  we  shall  be  able  to 
check  them  ;  so,  for  the  last  time,  steer  to  Monie-Cristo." 

"  Yc«,  but  your  excellency  will  permit  us  lo  take  ali  due  precautions." 

"  Uy  all  means,  be  as  wise  as  Nestor  and  as  prudent  as  Ulysses  ;  I  do 
more  than  permit,  I  exhort  you." "Silence,  then  !'  said  Gaetano. 

livery  one  obeyed.  For  a  man  who,  like  Franz,  viewed  his  position  in 
its  true  light,  it  was  a  grave  one.  He  was  alone  in  the  darkness  with 
sailors  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  who  had  no  reason  to  be  devoted  to 
him  ;  who  knew  that  he  had  in  his  belt  several  thousand  francs,  and  who 
!i  id  often  examined  his  arms,  which  were  vcrj'  bcautilui,  if  not  with  envy, 
at  least  with  curiosity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  about  to  land,  without 
any  other  escort  than  these  men,  on  an  island  whose  name  was  religious, 
but  which  did  not  seem  to  Fraoit  likely  to  aObrd  him  much  hospiulit]', 
thanks  to  the  smugglers  and  bandits.  The  history  of  the  scuttled  vessels, 
which  had  appeared  improbable  during  the  day,  seemed  very  |nx>bable  at 
night ;  placed  as  he  was  between  two  imaginary  dangers,  he  did  not  quit 
the  crew  with  his  eyes,  or  his  gun  with  his  hand.  However,  the  sailors 
had  again  hoisti'd  (he  sail,  and  the  vessel  was  once  more  cleaving  the 
Through  Ihe  darkness  Frani,  whos 
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disappeared  retarned  suddenly,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  which  he 
had  left ;  he  made  a  sign  with  his  head  to  the  sentinel,  who,  turning  to  the 
barque,  uttered  these  words,  "  S'accomodiJ*  The  Italian  iaccomodi  is  un- 
translatable ;  it  means  at  once,  *'  Come,  enter,  you  are  welcome ;  make 
yourself  at  home ;  you  are  the  master."  It  is  like  that  Turkish  phrase  of 
Moli^re's  that  so  astonished  U  bourgeois  gentilhomme  by  the  number  of 
things  it  contained.  The  sailors  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation; 
four  strokes  of  the  oar  brought  them  to  the  land  ;  Gaetano  sprang  to  shore, 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  sentinel,  then  his  comrades  descended, 
and  lastly  came  Franz's  turn.  One  of  his  guns  was  swung  over  his  shoul- 
der, Gaetano  had  the  other,  and  a  sailor  held  his  rifle ;  his  dress,  half 
artist,  half  dandy,  did  not  excite  anv  suspicion,  and,  consequently,  no  dis- 
quietude. The  barque  vras  moored  to  the  shore,  and  they  advanced  a  few 
paces  to  find  a  comfortable  bivouac ;  but,  doubtless,  the  spot  they  chose 
did  not  suit  the  smuggler  who  filled  the  post  of  sentinel,  for  he  cried  out, 
"  Not  that  way,  if  you  please." 

Gaetano  faltered  an  excuse,  and  advanced  to  the  opposite  side,  whilst 
two  sailors  kindled  torches  at  the  fire  to  light  them  on  their  way.  They 
advanced  about  thirty  paces,  and  then  stopped  at  a  small  esplanade,  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  m  which  seats  had  been  cut,  not  unlike  sentr>'-boxes. 
Around  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  grew  a  few  dwarf  oaks  and  thick 
bushes  of  myrtles.  Franz  lowered  a  torch,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  a 
mass  of  cinders,  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  discover  this  retreat,  which 
was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  wandering  visitors  of 
Monte-Cristo.  As  for  his  anticipation  of  events,  once  on  terra  fir  ma  y 
once  that  he  had  seen  the  indifferent,  if  not  friendly,  appearance  of  his 
hosts,  his  pre-occupation  had  disappeared,  or  rather,  at  sight  of  the  goat, 
had  turned  to  appetite.  He  mentioned  this  to  Gaetano,  who  replied  that 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  prepare  a  supper  when  they  had  in 
their  boat  bread,  wine,  half  a  dozen  partridges,  and  a  good  fire  to  roast 
them  by.  "  Besides,"  added  he,  "  if  the  smell  of  their  roast  meat  tempts 
you,  I  win  go  and  offer  them  two  of  our  birds  for  a  slice." 

"  You  seem  bom  for  negotiation,"  returned  Franz  ;  "  go  and  try." 

During  this  time  the  sailors  had  collected  dried  sticks  and  branches, 
with  which  they  made  a  fire.     Franz  waited  impatiently,  smelling  the 

odour  of  the  goat,  when  the  captain  returned  with  a  mysterious  air. 

"  Well,"  said  Franz,  "  anything  new  ? — do  they  refuse  .•*" "  On  the  con- 
trary," returned  Gaetano,  "the  chief,  who  was  told  you  were  a  young 
Frenchman,  invites  you  to  sup  with  him." 

"  Well,"  observed  Franz,  **  this  chief  is  very  polite,  and  I  see  no  objec- 
tion— the  more  so  as  I  bring  my  share  of  the  supper." "  Oh,  it  is  not 

that — he  has  plenty,  and  to  spare,  for  supper  ;  but  he  atuches  a  singular 
condition  to  your  presentation  at  his  house." 

"  His  house  !  has  he  built  one  here,  then  ?" 

"  No,  but  he  has  a  very  comfortable  one,  all  the  same,  so  they  say." 

**  You  know  this  chief,  then  ?" "  I  have  heard  talk  of  him." 

"  III  or  weU?" "  Both." 

"  The  devil ! — and  what  is  this  condition  ?" 

'^  That  you  are  blindfolded,  and  do  not  take  off  the  bandage  until  he 
himself  bids  you."  Franz  looked  at  Gaetano,  to  see,  if  possible,  what  he 
thought  of  this  proposal.  **  Ah,"  replied  he,  guessing  Franz's  thoufjjit^  **  I 
know  this  merits  reflection." 

"  What  should  you  do  in  my  place  ?* 

"  },  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  I  should  go,** 
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"  You  would  accept  ?" "  Yes,  were  it  only  out  of  curiosity." 

"  There  is  something  very  curious  about  this  chief,  tlien  ?" 

"  Listen,"  said  Gaelano,  lowering  his  voice,  ''  1  do  not  know  if  what  they 

f  is  true "    He  slopped  to  look  if  any  one  was  near. 

"  What  do  they  say  T 

"  That  this  chief  inhabits  a  cavem  to  which  the  Pitti  Palace  is  nothing." 

"  What  nonsense  !''  said  Frane,  reseating  himself. 

"It  is  no  nonsense;  it  is  quite  true,  Cania,  (he  pilot  of  the  Saint 
Ferdinand,  went  in  once,  and  he  came  back  amazed,  vowing  that  such 
[reasures  were  only  to  be  heard  of  in  fairy  tales." "  Do  you  know,"  ob- 
served Frani,  "  thai  wth  such  stories  you  would  make  me  enter  the  en* 
hanted  cavem  of  AU  Babaf 

"  I  tell  you  what   1   have  been  told." '■  Then   you  advise  me  to 

iccept  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  say  that ;  your  excellency  will  do  aS  you  please  ;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  advise  you  in  the  matter."  Frani  reflected  a  few  moments,  felt 
that  a  man  so  rich  could  not  have  any  intention  of  plundering  him  of  what 
little  he  had,  and  seeing  only  the  prospect  of  a  good  supper,  he  accepted. 
Gaetano  departed  with  the  reply.  Franz  was  prudent,  and  wished  to  leant 
all  he  possibly  could  concernmghis  hosL  He  turned  towards  ^e  sailor, 
who,  during  this  dialogue,  had  sat  gravely  plucking  the  partridges  with  the 

r  of  a  man  proud  of  his  otflcc,  and  asked  him  how  these  men  had  landed, 

.  no  vessel  of  any  kind  was  visible. 

"  Never  mind  that,''  returned  the  sailor,  "  1  know  their  vesseL" 

"  Is  it  a  very  beautiful  vessel  r" 

"  I  would  not  wish  for  a  better  to  sail  round  the  world." 

"  Of  what  burden  is  she  ?" "  About  a  hundred  tons  ;  but  she  b  built 

■  stand  any  weather.     She  is  what  the  English  call  a  yachL" 

■■  Where  ^-as  she  built  J" 
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Nights."— —**  His  excellency  waits  for  you,"  said  a  voice,  which  he 
recognised  as  that  of  the  sentinel.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
yacht's  crew.  Franz  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  presented 
it  to  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  him.  Without  uttering  a  word,  they 
bandaged  his  eyes  with  a  care  that  showed  their  apprehensions  of  his 
committing  some  indiscretion.  Afterwards  he  was  made  to  promise  he 
would  not  make  the  least  attempt  to  raise  the  bandage.  He  promised. 
Then  his  two  guides  took  his  arms,  and  he  advanced,  guided  by  them,  and 
preceded  by  the  sentineL  After  advancing  about  thirty  paces,  he  smelt 
the  appetising  odour  of  the  kid  that  was  roasting,  and  knew  thus  that  he  was 
passing  the  bivouac  ;  they  then  led  him  on  about  fifty  paces  feirther, 
evidently  advancing  towards  the  shore,  where  they  would  not  allow  Gaetano 
to  penetrate — a  refusal  he  could  now  comprehend.  Presently,  by  a  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  he  comprehended  that  they  were  entering  a  cave ; 
after  going  on  for  a  few  seconds  more  he  heard  a  crackling,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  the  atmosphere  again  changed,  and  became  balmy  and 
perfumed.  At  length  his  feet  touched  on  a  thick  and  soft  carpet,  and  his 
guides  let  go  their  hold  of  him.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
a  voice,  in  excellent  French,  although  with  a  foreign  accent,  said  :  "  Wel- 
come, sir.  I  beg  you  will  remove  your  bandage."  It  may  be  supposed, 
then,  Franz  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  this  permission,  but  took  off 
the  handkerchief,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  Tunisian  costume — that  is 
to  say,  a  red  cap  with  a  long  blue  silk  tassel,  a  vest  of  black  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold,  pantaloons  of  deep  red,  large  and  full  gaiters  of 
the  same  colour,  embroidered  with  gold,  like  the  vest,  and  yellow  slippers ; 
he  had  a  splendid  cachemire  round  his  waist,  and  a  small  sharp  and 
crooked  cangiar  was  passed  through  his  girdle.  Although  of  a  paleness 
that  was  almost  livid,  this  man  had  a  remarkably  handsome  face  ;  his  eyes 
were  penetrating  and  sparkling ;  a  nose,  quite  straight  and  projecting 
direct  from  the  brow,  gave  out  the  Greek  type  in  all  its  purity,  whilst  his 
teeth,  as  white  as  pearls,  were  set  off  to  admiration  by  the  black  moustache 
that  encircled  them. 

This  pallor  was  so  peculiar,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  that  which 
would  be  exhibited  by  a  man  who  had  been  enclosed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
tomb,  and  who  was  unable  to  resume  the  healthy  glow  and  hue  of  the 
living.  He  was  not  particularly  tall,  but  extremely  well  made,  and,  like 
the  men  of  the  south,  had  small  hands  and  feet.  But  what  astonished 
Franz,  who  had  treated  Gaetano's  description  as  a  fable,  was  the  splendour 
of  the  apartment  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  entire  chamber  was 
lined  with  crimson  brocade,  worked  with  flowers  of  gold.  In  a  recess  was 
a  kind  of  divan,  surmounted  with  a  stand  of  Arabian  swords  in  silver 
scabbards,  and  the  handles  resplendent  with  gems  ;  from  the  ceiling  hung 
a  lamp  of  Venice  glass,  of  beautiful  shape  and  colour,  whilst  the  feet 
rested  on  a  Turkey  carpet,  in  which  they  sunk  to  the  instep;  tapestry  hung 
before  the  door  by  which  Franz  had  entered,  and  also  in  front  of  another 
door,  leading  into  a  second  apartment,  which  seemed  to  be  brilliantly 
lighted  up.  The  host  gave  Franz  time  for  his  surprise,  and,  moreover, 
rendered  him  look  for  look,  not  even  taking  his  eyes  off  him.  "  Sir,"  he 
said,  after  some  pause,  "  a  thousand  excuses  for  the  precaution  taken  in 
your  introduction  hither ;  but  as,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
this  island  is  deserted,  if  the  secret  of  this  abode  wete  ^\scoNe«<i^>  v 
should,  doubtless,  find  on  my  return  my  temporary  reluexrvetvX.  v^  ^  s\a\fc 
^ great  disorder,  which  woxxld  be  exceedingly  anI\ov'\^:^'i,  ivoV  ^ot  \\v^Vi^^'^'^ 
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occasioned  me,  but  because  I  should  not  have  tbe  certainty  I  now  possess 
of  separating  myself  froJii  all  the  rest  of  mankind  at  pleasure.  Let  me 
now  endeavour  to  maki;  yoii  forget  this  temporary  unpleasantness,  and 
offer  you  what  no  dmibt  you  did  rot  expect  to  find  here— thrtt  is  to  say,  a 

tolerable  supper  and  preiiy  comfortable  beds," "Jlfii/o//  my  dear 

sir,''  replie<l  Franz,  "  make  no  apologies.  I  have  always  observed  that 
they  bandaj;o  people's  cyc5  who  penetrate  enchanted  palaces,  for  instance, 
those  of  Raoul  in  the  /f!i_:^rii-'wts,  and  really  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of,  for  what  I  see  i^  a  sc'  |iiel  to  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights." 

"Alas  !  I  m.iy  say  iviih  LucuUus,  if  1  could  have  anticipated  the  honour 
of  your  visit,  I  would  have  prepared  for  it.  But  such  as  is  my  hermitage, 
it  is  at  your  disposal  ;  such  as  is  my  supper,  it  is  yours  to  share,  if 
you  will.  Ali.  is  the  supper  ready?''  At  this  moment  Ihc  tapestry  moved 
aside,  and  a  Nubian,  b!.ick  as  ebony,  .ind  dressed  in  a  plain  white  tunic, 
m.ide  a  si;.;!!  to  his  m  is:cr  that  all  was  prepared  in  the  salh-A-mangir, 
"  Now,"  said  tb;  unknown  lo  Frani,  "  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  of 
my  opinion,  but  I  thiiik  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  remain  two  or 
three  hours  /,'/i--ii-t.'.'r  "ithnut  knowing  by  name  or  appellation  how  to  ad- 
dress one  another,  i'jay  observe,  that  I  too  much  respect  the  laws  of 
hosriitality  10  ask  your  ii.ime  or  title.  I  only  request  you  to  give  me  one 
b>-  which!  m.iy  have  the  plcnsiire  of  addressing  you.  As  for  myself,  that 
1  may  put  you  at  yovir  ease,  I  tell  you  that  I  am  generally  called  '  Sintiad 
the  Sailor,' " 

'*  And  I,"  rcp'iwl  l''ran/.  "  will  tcl!  )ou,  as  I  onh-  require  his  wonderful 
lamp  to  make  uic  precisely  like  Aladdin,  that  I  sec' no  reason  why  al  this 
moment  I  should  not  be  ciiliil  Aladdin.  That  will  keep  us  from  going 
away  from  ihc  Ka<t,  whiilier  I  am  tempted  to  think  I  ha^-e  been  conveyed 
b)'  sijmc  gond  genius," "  Well,  then.  Signer  Aladdin,"  replied  the  si 
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^  Would  it  be  impertinent,  Signor  Sinbad,"  said  Fnnu,  **  to  tik  70a  the 
particulars  of  this  kindness  t* 

'*  Oh  !  they  are  simple  enough,^  replied  the  host  '^  It  seems  the  fellow 
had  been  caught  wanaering  nearer  to  the  harem  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  than 
etiquette  permits  to  one  of  his  colour,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  Bey 
to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  hand  and  head  cut  oflf ;  the  tongue  the 
first  day,  the  hand  the  second,  and  the  head  the  third.  I  always  had  a 
desire  to  have  a  mute  in  my  service,  so  learning  the  day  his  tongue  was 
cut  out,  I  went  to  the  Bey,  and  proposed  to  give  hhn  for  All  a  splendid 
double-l»rrelled  gun,  which  I  knew  he  was  very  desirous  of  having.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  he  was  so  very  desirous  to  complete  the  poor  devil's 
punishment.  But  when  I  added  to  the  gun  an  English  cutlass  with  which 
]  had  shivered  his  highness's  yataghan  to  pieces,  the  Bey  yielded,  and 
agreed  to  forgive  the  hand  and  head,  but  on  condition  he  never  again  set 
foot  in  Tunis.  This  was  a  useless  clause  in  the  bargain,  for  whenever  Uie 
coward  sees  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  he  runs  dom-n  below, 
and  can  only  be  induced  to  appear  again  when  we  are  oat  of  sight  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe.^ 

Franz  remained  a  moment  mute  and  pensive,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
think  of  the  half-kindness,  half-cruelty,  widi  which  his  host  related  the  brief 
narrative.  ''And  like  the  celebrated  sailor  whose  name  you  have  assumed," 
he  said,  by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  "  you  pass  your  life  in 

travelling  ?" **  Yes.     I  made  a  vow  at  a  time  when  1  little  thought  I 

should  ever  be  able  to  accomplish  it,"  said  the  unknown,  with  a  singular 
smile  ;  "  and  I  made  some  oiners  also,  which  I  hope  I  may  fulfil  in  due 
season.''  Although  Sinbad  pronounced  these  words  with  much  calmness, 
his  eyes  darted  gleams  of  singular  ferocity. 

"  You  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  sir  1"  said  Franz,  inquiringly. 

Sinbad  started  and  looked  fixedly  at  him,  as  he  replied,  "  What  makes 

you  suppose  so?" "  Everything  !"  answered  Franz, — "your  voice,  your 

look,  your  pallid  complexion,  and  even  the  life  you  lead." 

"  I  !  I  live  the  happiest  life  possible,  the  real  life  of  a  pasha.  I  am  king 
of  all  creation.  I  am  pleased  with  one  place,  and  stay  there ;  I  get  tired 
of  it,  and  leave  it ;  I  am  free  as  a  bird,  and  have  wings  like  one :  my 
attendants  obey  me  at  a  signal.  Sometimes  1  amuse  myself  by  carrying 
off  from  human  justice  some  bandit  it  is  in  quest  of,  some  criminal  whom 
it  pursues.  Then  I  have  my  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  silent  and  sure, 
without  respite  or  appeal,  which  condemns  or  pardons,  and  which  no  one 
sees.  Ah  !  if  you  had  tasted  my  life,  >  ou  would  not  desire  any  other,  and 
would  never  return  to  the  world  unless  you  had  some  great  project  to 
accomplish  there." "  A  vengeance,  for  instance  !"  observed  Franz. 

The  unknown  fixed  on  the  young  man  one  of  those  looks  ^hich  pene- 
trate into  the  depth  of  the  heart  and  thoughts.  "  And  why  a  vengeance  r 
he  asked. 

**  Because,"  replied  Franz,  "  you  seem  to  me  like  a  man  who,  persecuted 

by  society,  has  a  fearful  account  to  settle  with  it" "  Ah  P  responded 

Sinbad,  laughing  with  his  singular  lau^h,  which  displayed  his  white  and 
sharp  teeth.  **  You  have  not  guessed  nghtly !  Sucn  as  you  see  me  I  am, 
a  sort  of  philosopher,  and  one  day  perhaps  I  shall  go  to  Paris  to  rival  M. 
Appert,  and  the  little  man  in  the  blue  cloak.'' 

''  And  will  that  be  the  first  time  you  ever  took  that  jOMtnt^  T* 

"  Yes,  it  will !    I  must  seem  to  you  by  no  means  cunoas^Vw^.^  ^vasft. 

you  that  it  is  not  my  ^ult  I  have  delayed  it  so  Iobr— Vl  'wvX'to'W^  ^^ 
day  or  the  other."  ** 
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"  And  do  you  propose  to  ronkc  ihts  journey  very  shortly  f "  I  do  not 

know;  ildepcndsoncircumstanceswhich  depend  on  certain  arrangements  I"" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  thgn;  iit  the  time  you  come,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  repay  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  for  your  liberal  hospitality  dis- 
played to  me  at  Monte- Crista" "  I  should  avail  myself  of  your  offer 

with  pleasure,"  replied  the  host,  "  but,  unfortunately,  if  I  go  there,  it  wilj 
be,  in  all  probability,  incognito." 

The  supper  appeared  to  have  been  supplied  solely  for  Franz,  for  the 
unknown  scarcely  touched  one  or  two  dishes  of  the  splendid  banquet  to 
which  his  i;uest  did  ample  justice  Then  Ali  brought  on  the  dessert,  oi 
rather  took  the  baskets  from  the  hands  of  the  statues  and  pktced  them  on 
the  table.  Between  the  two  baskets  he  placed  a  small  silver  cup,  closed 
with  a  lid  of  the  same.  The  care  with  which  Ali  placed  this  cup  on  the 
table  roused  FrLin/s  curiosity,  lie  raised  the  lid  and  saw  a  kind  of  greenish 
paste,  soniethiu;;;  like  preserved  angelica,  but  which  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  biiii.  He  rc|>l.icc<l  the  lid,  as  ignorant  of  what  the  cup  contained  as  he 
was  before  he  had  looked  at  it,  and  then  casting  his  eyes  towards  his 
host  he  saw  him  smile  at  his  dijnppoinimcni.  "  Vou  cannot  piess,"  said 
he,  "what  there  is  in  that  small  vase,  can  you?"* 

"  No,  I  really  cannot.' 

'■  Well,  then,  that  kind  of  ftrecn  preserve  is  nothing  less  than  the 

ambrosia  which  Hebe  served  at  the  t.ible  of  Jupiter." "  But,"  replied 

Franz,  "  this  ambrosia,  no  doubt,  in  passinji;  through  mortal  hands  has  lost 
its  heavenly  ap|)elKiiii>n  and  assumed  a  human  name ;  in  vulgar  phruff, 
what  may  you  lerni  this  composition,  for  which,  to  say  the  truth,  1  do  not 
feel  any  particular  desire  :' 

'■  Ah !  thus  it  is  that  our  material  origin  is  revealed,"'  cried  Sinbad ; 
I'  frequently  paSs  so  near  to  happiness  without  seeing,  ivilhOul  regard- 
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fruit,  and  ever-lovely  virgins.  But  what  these  happy  persons  took  for 
reality  was  but  a  dream  :  but  it  was  a  dream  so  soft,  so  voluptuous,  so  en- 
thralling, that  they  sold  themselves  body  and  soul  to  him  who  gave  it  to 
them ;  and  obedient  to  his  orders  as  those  of  a  deity,  struck  down  the 
marked  victim,  died  in  torture  without  a  murmur  ;  belie\nng  that  the  death 
they  underH'ent  was  but  a  quick  transition  to  that  life  of  delights  of  which 
the  holy  herb,  now  before  you,  had  given  them  a  slight  foretaste." 

"  Then,"  cried  Franz,  "  it  is  hatchis  !  I  know  that — by  name  at  least." 

'*That  is  it  precisely,  Signor  Aladdin  ;  it  is  hatchis — the  purest  and  ma^L 
unadulterated  hatchis  of  /dexandria, — the  hatchis  of  Abou-Gor,  the  cele- 
brated maker,  the  only  man,  the  man  to  whom  there  should  be  built  a 
palace,  inscribed  with  these  words,  M  fateful  world  to  the  dealer  in 
happiness.^ " 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Franz,  "  I  have  a  very  great  inclination  to  judge 
for  myself  of  the  truth  or  exaggeration  of  your  eulogies." 

"  Judge-for  yourself,  Signor  Aladdin— judge,  but  do  not  confine  yourself 
lo  one  trial.  Like  ever>'thing  else,  we  must  habituate  the  senses  to  a  fresh 
impression,  gentle  or  violent,  sad  or  joyous.  There  is  a  struggle  in  nature 
against  this  divine  substance,--in  nature  which  is  not  made  for  joy  and 
clings  to  pain.  Nature  subdued  must  yield  in  the  combat,  the  dream 
must  succeed  to  reality,  and  then  the  dream  reigns  supreme,  then  the  dream 
becomes  life,  and  life  becomes  the  dream.  But  what  changes  occur  !  It 
is  only  by  comparing  the  pains  of  actual  being  with  the  joys  of  the  assumed 
existence,  that  you  would  desire  to  live  no  longer,  but  to  dream  thus  for 
ever.  When  you  return  to  this  mundane  sphere  from  your  visionary  world, 
you  would  seem  to  leave  a  Neapohtan  spring  for  a  Lapland  winter— to 
quit  paradise  for  earth — heaven  for  hell !  Taste  the  hatchis,  guest  of 
mine — taste  the  hatchis." 

Franz's  only  reply  was  to  take  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  marvellous  prepa- 
ration, about  as  much  in  quantity  as  his  host  had  eaten,  and  lift  it  to  his 
mouth.  "  DiabU  P^  he  said,  after  having  swallowed  the  divine  preserve. 
"  I  do  not  know  if  the  result  will  be  as  agreeable  as  you  describe,  but  the 
thing  does  not  appear  to  me  as  succulent  as  you  say." 

"  Because  your  palate  has  not  yet  attained  the  sublimity  of  the  substances 
it  flavours.  Tell  me,  the  first  time  you  tasted  oysters,  tea,  porter,  truffles, 
and  sundry  other  dainties  which  you  now  adore,  did  you  like  them?  Could 
you  comprehend  how  the  Romans  stuffed  their  pheasants  with  assafoetida, 
and  the  Chinese  eat  swallows'  nests  t  Eh  }  no  !  Well,  it  is  the  same  with 
hatchis  ;  only  eat  for  a  week,  and  nothing  in  the  world  will  seem  to  you 
to  equal  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour,  which  now  appears  to  you  sleepy  and 
distasteful.  Let  us  now  go  into  the  chamber  beside  you,  which  is  your 
apartment,  and  Ali  will  bring  us  coffiee  and  pipes."  They  both  arose,  and 
whilst  he  who  called  himself  Sinbad,--and  whom  we  have  occasionally 
named  so,  that  we  might,  hke  his  guest,  have  some  title  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish him,— gave  some  orders  to  the  servant,  Franz  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment  It  was  simply  yet  richly  furnished.  It  was  round,  and  a 
large  divan  completely  encircled  it.  Divan,  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  were  all 
covered  with  magnificent  skins  as  soft  and  downy  as  the  richest  carpets  ; 
there  were  skins  of  the  lions  of  Atlas,  with  their  large  manes,  skins  of  the 
Bengal  tigers,  with  their  striped  hides  ;  skins  of  the  panthers  of  the  Cape, 
spotted  beautifully,  like  those  that  appeared  to  Dante  ;  skins  of  the  bears 
of  Siberia,  the  foxes  of  Norway,  &c. ;  and  all  these  skiixs  v;ct^  s\xc*»ra'^'^ 
profusion  one  on  the  other,  so  that  \i  seemed  like  wa\V\n^  on^x  ^^  tc^%X 
inoss>r  turf,  or  reclining  on  the  most  luxurious  b^d.     l\o\.\\  \^\^  >^txcvV»N^ 
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don-n  on  the  divan ;  chibouques  with  jasmine  tubes  and  amber  mouth- 
pieces were  iviihin  reach,  and  all  prepared  so  that  there  was  no  need  to 
smoke  the  same  pipe  tvi'ice.  Each  of  them  took  one,  which  Alt  lighted, 
and  then  retired  to  prepare  the  coffee.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  Sinbad  gave  himself  up  to  thoughts  that  seemed  to  occupy 
him  incessantly,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  conversation  ;  and  Fra.ni  aban- 
doned himself  to  that  mute  reverie,  into  which  we  always  sink  when 
smoking  excellent  tobacco,  which  seems  to  remove  with  its  fume  all  the 
troubles  of  the  mind,  and  to  give  the  smoker  in  exchange  all  the  visions  of 
the  soul.  Ali  brought  in  the  coffee.  "  How  do  you  lake  it  T  inquired  the 
unknown ;  "li  la  2-rdii\,tisc  or  i)  it  Turqut,  strong  or  weak,  sugar  or  none, 

cool  or  boiling  ?    As  you  please  j  it  is  ready  in  all  ways." "  I  will  lake 

it  i\  III  Turqiie"  replied  F"ranz. 

"  And  you  are  right,"  said  his  host ;  "  it  shows  you  have  a  teitdcnc)'  for 
an  Oriental  life.  Ah  !  those  Orientals ;  they  are  the  only  men  who  uiow 
how  to  live.  As  for  me,"  lie  added,  with  one  of  those  singular  smiles  whi '1i 
did  not  escape  the  young  man,  "  when  1  have  completed  my  aifairs  in 
I'aris,  I  shall  go  and  die  in  the  East ;  and  should  you  wish  to  see  me  again, 
you  must  seek  me  .it  Cairo,  Bagdad,  or  Ispahan," 

■'  Mafoif  said  Franz,  "  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  ;  fur 
1  feci  eagle's  wings  springing  out  at  my  shoulders,  and  with  these  wings  J 
could  make  a  tour  of  the  world  in  four-and- twenty  hours." 

*'  Ah  !  ah  ]  it  is  the  hatchis  that  is  operating.  XW-U,  unfurl  your  wings, 
and  fly  into  suijerhuntan  regions  ;  fear  nothing,  there  is  a  waich  over  you  ; 
and  if  your  wings,  like  those  of  Icarus,  melt  before  the  sun,  we  are  here  t  J 
receive  you.'  He  then  said  some  Arabian  words  to  Ali,  who  made  a  sign 
of  obedience  and  withdrew,  but  not  to  any  distance.  As  to  Frani,  a 
strange  transformation  had  taken  place  in  him.  All  the  bodily  latigue  of 
the  day,  all  the  pre- occupation  of  mind  which  the  events  of  the  evening 
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o\vcJ:\il  grii-.p  and  as  ciclightful  a.s  a  kiss.  It  seemed  to  Krarz  ii..i: 
>sud  his  eyes,  and  thought  that  in  the  last  look  he  gave  he  f.iw  the 
>t  statue  completely  veiled ;  and  then  uith  his  eyes  closed  upon  ail 
:  his  senses  awoke  to  impassable  impressions,  and  he  was  under  the 
il  yet  delicious  enthralmcnt  produced  by  the  hatchis,  whose  enchant- 
had  brought  up  this  raanellous  and  thrilling  vision. 


CHAPTER  XXXil. 

THE  WAKING. 

r  Franz  returned  to  himself,  exterior  objects  seemed  a  scrond  portion 
dream.  He  thought  himself  in  a  sepulchre,  into  which  scarcely  ptnc- 
(and  then  like  a  look  of  pity)  a  ray  of  the  sun.  He  stretched  forth 
nd,  and  touched  stone  ;  he  rose  to  his  seat,  and  found  himself  lying 
bournous  in  a  bed  of  dry  heather,  very  soft  and  odoriferous.  The 
had  entirely  fled  ;  and  as  if  the  statues  had  been  but  shadows  com- 
)m  their  tomb  during  his  dream,  they  vanished  ai  his  waking.  He 
ced  several  paces  towards  the  point  whence  the  li^Iit  came,  and  to 
5  excitement  of  his  drcim  succeeded  the  calmness  of  reality.  He 
that  he  was  in  a  grotto,  went  towards  the  opening,  and  through  a 
f  fanlight  saw  a  blue  sea  and  an  sznresky.  The  air  and  water  were 
g  in  the  beams  of  the  niornin\j  tun  ;  on  the  sIutc  tlie  s.'.il'jrs  were 
,  chatting  and  laughing  ;  and  at  ten  yards  from  then  the  baik  was  at 
r,  undulating  gracefully  on  the  water.  There  for  soua  limc  he  enjoyed 
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fectly  clear,  and  his  limbs  entirely  reposed  ;  he  was  free  from  the  slightest 
headache  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  certain  degree  of  lightness,  a  faculty 
of  absorbing  the  pure  air,  and  enjoying  the  bright  sunshine  more  vividly 
than  ever. 

He  went  gaily  up  to  the  sailors,  who  rose  as  soon  as  they  perceived  him  ; 
and  the  patron,  accosting  him,  said,  "The  Signor  Sinbad  has  left  his 
compliments  for  your  excellency,  and  desires  us  to  express  the  regret  he 
feeU  at  not  being  able  to  take  his  leave  in  person  ;  but  he  trusts  you  will 
excuse  him,  as  very  important  business  calls  him  to  Mala^" 

"  So,  then,  Gaetano,  said  Frani,  "  this  is,  then,  all  reality  ;  there  exists 
a  man  who  has  received  me  in  this  isle,  entertained  me  right  royally,  and 

has  departed  "hilst  I  was  asleep  ?" "  He  exists  as  certainly  as  that  yoti 

may  sec  his  small  yacht  with  all  her  sails  spread  ;  and  if  you  will  useyour 
glass,  you  will,  in  all  probability,  recognise  your  host  in  the  midst  of  his 
crew."  So  saying,  Gaetano  pointed  in  a  direction  in  which  a  small  vessel 
was  making  sail  towards  the  southern  point  of  Corsica.  Franz  adjusted 
his  telescope,  and  directed  it  towards  the  bark.  Gaetano  was  not  mistaken. 
At  the  stern  the  mysterious  stranger  was  standing  up,  looking  towards  the 
shore,  and  holding  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand.  He  was  attired  as  he  had 
been  on  the  previous  evening,  and  waved  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  his 
guest  in  token  of  adieu.  Franz  returned  the  salute  by  shaking  his  hand- 
kerchief as  an  exchange  of  signals.  After  a  second,  a  slight  cloud  of 
smoke  was  seen  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  which  rose  gracefully  as  it  ex- 

Eanded  in  the  air,  and  then  Franz  heard  a  slight  report.  "  There,  do  you 
ear  ?"'  observed  Gaetano  ;  "  he  is  bidding  you  adieu."  The  young  man 
took  his  carbine  and  fired  it  in  the  air,  but  without  any  idea  that  the  noise 
could  be  heard  at  the  distance  which  separated  the  yacht  from  the  shore. 
"  What  are  your  excellency's  orders  ?''  inquired  Gaetano. 

"  In  the  firii  pl^ce.  li^ht  me  a  torch." "Aii.  yes.  1  understand." 
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domestic  goats,  and  Franz  could  not  consider  them  as  game.  Moreover^ 
other  ideas,  much  more  powerful,  occupied  his  mind.  Since  the  evening 
before,  he  had  really  been  the  hero  of  one  of  the  tales  of  the  **  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  and  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  towards  the  grotto. 
Then,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  first  search,  he  began  a  second,  after 
having  told  Gaetano  to  roast  one  of  the  two  kids.  The  second  visit  was  a 
long  one,  and  when  he  returned  the  kid  was  roasted  and  the  repast  ready. 
Franz  was  sitting  on  the  spot  where  he  was  on  the  previous  evening  when 
his  mysterious  host  had  invited  him  to  supper ;  and  he  law  the  little  yacht, 
now  like  a  sea-gull  on  the  wave,  continuing  her  flight  towards  Corsica. 
"  Why,"  he  remarked  to  Gaetano,  **  you  told  me  that  Signor  Sinbad  was 
going  to  Malaga,  whilst  it  seems  he  is  in  the  direction  of  Porto- Vecchio.'' 

'^  Don't  you  remember,"  said  the  patron,  ^  I  told  you  that  amongst  the 
crew  there  were  two  Corsican  brigands  T* 

"  True  !  and  he  is  going  to  land  them,"  added  Franz. 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  Gaetano.  ^  Ah  !  he  is  an  individual  who  fears 
neither  God  nor  devil,  they  say,  and  would  at  any  time  run  fifty  leagues 
out  of  his  course  to  do  a  poor  devil  a  service." 

"  But  such  services  as  these  might  involve  him  with  the  authorities  of 
the  country  in  which  he  practises  this  kind  of  philanthropy,"  said  Franz. 

"  And  what  cares  he  for  that,"  replied  Gaetano  with  a  laugh,  "  or  any 
authorities  ?  He  smiles  at  them.  Let  them  tr>'  to  pursue  him  !  why,  in 
the  first  place,  his  yacht  is  not  a  ship,  but  a  bird,  and  he  would  beat  any 
frigate  three  knots  in  every  nine  ;  and  if  he  were  to  throw  himself  on  the 
coast,  why,  ain't  he  certain  of  finding  friends  everywhere  ?" 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  Signor  Sinbad,  Franz's  host,  had  the 
honour  of  being  on  excellent  terms  with  the  smugglers  and  bandits  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  placed  him  in  a  position  sin- 
gular enough.  As  to  Franz,  he  had  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain 
at  Monte-Cristo.  He  had  lost  all  hope  of  detecting  the  secret  of  the  grotto ; 
he  consequently  despatched  his  breakfast,  and,  his  bark  being  ready,  he 
hastened  on  board,  and  they  were  soon  under  way.  At  the  moment  the 
bark  b^^n  her  course  they  lost  sight  of  the  yacht,  as  it  disappeared  in  the 
gulf  of  Porto- Vecchio.  With  it  was  effaced  Uie  last  trace  of  the  preceding 
night ;  and  then  supper,  Sinbad,  hatchis,  statues — all  became  a  dream  for 
Franz.  The  bark  went  on  all  day  and  all  night,  and  next  morning,  when 
the  sun  rose,  they  had  lost  sight  of  Monte-Cristo.  When  Franz  had  once 
again  set  foot  on  shore,  he  forgot,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  events  which 
had  just  passed,  whilst  he  finished  his  affairs  of  pleasure  at  Florence,  and 
then  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  should  rejoin  his  companion,  who  was 
awaiting  him  at  Rome. 

He  set  out,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  the  Place  de  laDouanc 
by  the  malU-poste.  An  apartment,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  retained  be- 
forehand, and  thus  he  had  but  to  go  to  the  hotel  of  Maitre  Pastrini.  But 
this  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people, 
and  Rome  was  already  a  prey  to  that  low  and  feverish  murmur  which  pre- 
cedes all  great  events  ;  and  at  Rome  there  are  four  great  events  in  every 
year— the  Carnival,  the  Holy  Week,  the  Fete  Dieu,  and  the  St.  Peter. 
All  the  rest  of  the  year  the  city  is  in  that  state  of  dull  apathy,  between  life 
and  death,  which  renders  it  similar  to  a  kind  of  station  between  this  world 
and  the  next— a  sublime  spot,  a  resting-place  full  of  poetry  and  character, 
and  at  which  Franz  had  already  halted  five  or  six  times,  axvd  3X  ^^tv^^^^^ 
found  it  more  marvellous  a,nd  striking.  At  last  be  made  Vi\s  ''*'^^;.  ^^^^^ 
this  mob,  which  was  continually  increasing  and  more  agiXjaXed^^'^^'^^^     ^ 
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the  hotel.  On  his  first  inqiUry  he  uas  told,  with  ihc  impertinence  peculiat 
to  hncUncy-coachnicn  ulii>  nre  hircil,  and  innkeepers  ivilli  their  houses  full, 
thnt  there  n;iii  no  vooni  for  him  at  the  H&tel  dc  Londres.  Then  he  sent 
his  card  to  Maiire  I'nstriiu,  unil  Ocinandcd  All;cit  dc  Morcerf.  This  plan 
succeeded;  and  Maicrc  Postrinl  himself  ran  to  him,  excusing  himself  for 
having  made  his  excellency  wait,  scolding  the  waiters,  taking  the  candle- 
stick in  his  h,-inil  from  the  cicerone,  who  u'as  ready  to  pounce  on  the  tra 
vcUcr,  and  was  about  to  lead  himto  j\lbcrt, when  Morcerf  hiinsclf  appeared. 
The  apartment  consisted  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  closet.  The  two  rooms 
looked  on  to  the  street—a  fact  which  Maitrc  Pastrini  commented  upon  as 
an  inappreciable  advantage.  The  remainder  of  the  story  was  hired  by  a 
very  rich  gentleman,  who  was  supposed  to  lie  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  \  but 
the  host  W.1S  unable  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  nations  the  traveller  be- 
longed, "  Very  pood,  Maitrc  I'aslrini,"  said  Franz  j  "  but  nc  must  have 
Mime  supper  in^[:i!)tly,  and  a  carriage  for  to-morrow  and  the  following 
il.iys." ■'  As  to  su|ip..T,''  replied  the  landlord,  '■  you  shall  be  served  im- 
mediately ;  but  as  forihe  carriage "' 

"  What  as  to  (he  c^ivriajjc  ?''  exclaimed  Allwri.  "  Come,  come,  Maitre 
I'iislrini,  no  joking  ;  «e  must  have  a  carriage." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  host,  "  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  procure  you  one 
—this  is  all  I  can  say." 

"  And  when  shall  wc  know  ?"  inquired  Fr.in/. 

'■  Oh,  the  devil  1  then  wo  shall  pay  the  more,  that's  all,  I  see  plainly 
cii'-ii^^h.     At  Dr.ikc  and  Aaron's  one  pays  iwcnty-five  francs  for  common 
i!,r.  ^.  an.i  iliirty  or  thiity-livc  francs  a  day  more  for  Sundays  and  fitts; 
e  francs  a  day  more  for  extras,  tliat  will  make  forty,  and  there's  an 
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*' Wdl,  cxcel-cnC)-,~  said  •jel5r.dlord,trii-iniifca»ilT,«>d»ri;;M^»a=±g 
for  Franz  to  question  him,*'  I  feared  yesEciday,  vbea  1  vcdc  &:c  p^ciie 
vou  anvtbing,  chat  )-du  u  ere  too  laic— ihere  U  act  *.  saj^  aira^  u  sc 
had— that  is,  for  the  last  three  djj  5." 

'*  Yes'retuioedFraiu,  "  th^i  ia  for  the  vcr>'llu'eeds)-siIUI■aBBKc»■ 


"  Ulial  is  itae  matter  T  said  .-Vlbert,  enterin; ;  ~  bo  caniage  la  he  tac  ?* 
rtumed  Fraci. "  you  have  gucwed  a.'' 
I  Eiemal  Cii>  is  a  devili^  nice  at}." 

"     '  "         'lU,«bOK 


"  Jusl  fO,"  returned  Fraci. "  you  have  gucwed  a.'' 
"  Well !  your  Eiemal  Ciiy  is  a  deviluh  nice  at}." 
"  That  is  to  say,  cxceKcncy,'  replied  Pastrini,  who  was  deaiCMi  sa  keep 


up  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  ihi;  Chiittian  woMiati^^Ejtsathiigatii'^ 
"that  there  are  no  carnages  to  be  had  Irom  Suadav  io  Tutad^j  t\ai:rg, 
but  from  now  till  Sunday  you  caa  have  £i;}'  it  you  ^rifatr'' 

*' AUl  that  is  someUiing,'' said  Alben  ;  "to-j^  a  llHisdaj,  anl  kI: 
knows  what  may  arrive  bemccn  this  acd  Suodavr 

"  Ten  or  twelve  thousar.d  tiaveilcrs  uiU  anira^'  icpfied  FraJU,  -sil:i 
will  make  it  stilt  more  dilr.cult.' 

"Jiy  friend,"  said  ilorcerf,  "Jei  us  e.'joy  lie  preiOit  KH.i.:i  ^Ji-j=.. 
torcbudings  for  the  fului£." '"At  least  we  caa  have  a  Bicccwr* 

"  Where  :" "  Looking  on  tic  Rue  da  Cours." 

"Ah,  a  window  ■■  exclaimed  Maitre  PaWrini, — "utitrly  inpfA^Me  ; 
there  was  only  one  left  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Dcirla  Palace,  aad  ttai  &a» 
bcou  IlI  to  a  Russian  prince  for  twenty  sequins  a  day," 

Tlic  t»'o  young  men  ]oo):cd  at  each  other  with  an  ili  of  iibpefac-Jon- 

"  \\L!l,"5aid  Franz  to  Albcn,  -  r'o  youknov.  what  is  the  Ltii  ir.lr.g  i»  ec.s 
C.n}  It  is  to  pass  the  Carnival  at  Vt  Dice;  there  Hcaicsureo:  ^.ViiiiiBj'^-ia- 
dolas  if  we  cannot  have  carriage!.^ 

"  All !  the  devil !  no,""  critd  Albert  ;  ■■  I  came  (a  R^me  to  see  the  Carai- 
vn),  and  I  will,  though  I  sec  it  on  stilts." 

"  Uravo  I  an  excellent  idea :  We  «iU  dis^ise  ourselves  as  ct^i-.u 
piikhinellos  or  shcphL-rds  of  tl.e  Landes,  and  we  shall  have  c^nip-:£;e 

"  Do  your  excellencies  still  wish  for  a  cairlage  froT.  now  to  Suad^y 

morning?" "  FaiiUu.''  said  Albert,  "'do  y(.u  think  we  are  £<.i.~.2  tor.  ; 

about  on  foot  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  liiic  Uwycri'  cluks .-" 

"  I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  excellencies'  uiahes ;  ci^I/,  I  !e^I  vlj 
beforehand,  the  carnage  uill  cost  you  six  piastres  a  d^y.~ 

"  And,  as  1  am  not  a  millionaire,  Uke  the  gen-.lcm.-::  in  :h ;  new  apart- 
ments," said  Frani,  "  I  warn  )ou,  that  as  I  have  Uen  four  times  UiVre  at 
Rome,  I  know  the  prices  of  all  the  carriages:  we  aill  give  you  twtive 
piastres  for  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  and  then  you  wiilmakea 
good  profit." 

"  But,  excellency ■■  said  Pastrini,  still  sirivir.^  to  gain  his  poir.i. 

"  Now  go,"  returned  Frani,  "  or  1  shall  go  myself  and  bargain  with  your 
afflittUoiX,  who  is  mine  also  ;  he  is  an  old  friend  of  miuc,  who  has  plundered 
me  pretty  well  already,  and,  in  the  hope  of  making  marc  out  of  me,  he  will 
lake  a  less  price  than  the  one  I  ouer  you  ;  you  will  lose  the  preference,  anil 
that  will  be  your  fault." 

"  Do  not  give  )Ourselves  the  trouble,  excellency,"  returned  Maitrc  Pas- 
trini, with  that  smile  of  the  Italian  speculator  who  avou-s  himself  defeated  i 
"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied," 

"  And  now  we  understand  each  other."  „ 

"  When  do  you  wish  the  c.irri.ige  to  be  here  ("— — "  \u  ajv  wW*- 

"  \n  ua  hour  it  »iU  be  at  th«  door," 
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An  liciur  after  the  vehicle  was  at  the  door:  it  was  a  hack  conveyance, 
which  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  private  carriage  in  honour  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  but,  in  Spite  ot  its  humble  exterior,  the  young  men  would  have 
thought  themselves  happy  to  have  secured  it  for  the  la^t  three  days  of  the 
CamivaL  "  Encellency,"  cried  the  cicerone,  seeing  Frau!  approach  the 
window,  "  shall  I  bring  the  carriage  nearer  to  the  palace  T 

Accustomed  as  Frani  was  to  the  Italian  phraseologi',  his  first  impulse 
was  to  look  round  him,  but  these  words  were  addressed  to  him.  Franz  was 
the  "  excellency,"  the  vehicle  was  the  "carriage,"  and  the  Hfiieldc  Londres 
was  the  "  palace." 

Frani  and  Albert  descended  ;  the  carriage  approached  the  palace  ;theit 
excellencies  stretched  their  legs  along  the  seats  :  the  cicerone  sprang  into 
the  seal  behind.    "Where  do  your  excelieociea  wish  to  go  f  asked  he, 

"  To  Saint  Peter's  lirat,  and  then  to  the  Colosseum,"  relumed  Albert 

But  Albert  did  not  know  that  it  takes  a  day  to  see  Saint  Peter's,  and  a 
month  to  study  it  The  day  was  passed  at  Saint  Peter's  alone.  Suddenly 
the  daylight  began  to  fade  away  ;  Frani  took  out  his  watch— it  was  half- 
past  four.  They  returned  to  the  hotel ;  at  the  door  Franx  ordered  the 
coachinan  to  be  ready  at  eight  He  wished  to  show  Albert  the  Colosseum 
by  moonlight,  as  he  had  shown  him  St.  Peter's  by  daylighL  When  we  show 
a  friend  a  city  one  has  already  visited,  we  feel  the  same  pride  as  when  we 
point  out  a  woman  whose  lover  we  havL-  bten.  He  was  lo  Icnve  the  city 
bythe  Porta  del  Popolo,  skirt  the  outer  ivall,  and  re-enicr  by  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  ;  thus  they  would  behold  the  Colosseum  without  bciu^  in  some 
measure  prepared  by  the  sight  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timus Severus,  the  Temple  of  Anlonius  and  Faustina,  and  the  Via  Sacra. 
They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Maiirc  Pastrini  had  promised  themabanquel  ; 
he  gave  them  a  tolerable  repast.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  he  entered  in 
person.  Frani  concluded  he  came  to  hear  his  dinner  praised,  and  began 
accordingly,  but  at  the  first  words  he  interrupted  him.  "  Excellency,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  your  approbation,  but  it  was  not  for  that   I 

came." "  Did  you  come  to  tell  us  you  have  procured  a  carriage  i"  asked 

Albert,  lighting  his  cigar. 

"  No ;  and  your  excellencies  will  do  well  not  to  think  of  that  any 
longer  ;  at  Rome  things  can  or  cannot  be  done  ;  when  you  are  told  any- 
thing cannot  be  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it." "  ll  is  much  more  conve- 
nient at  Paris,— when  anything  cannot  be  done,  you  pay  double,  and  it  is 
done  directly." 

" That  is  what  all  the  French  say,'  returned  Maiire  Pastrini,  somewhat 
piqued  ;  "for  that  reason,  1  do  not  understand  why  they  travel." 

"  But,"  said  Albert,  emitting  a  volume  of  smoke  and  balancing  his  chair 
on  its  hind  legs,  "  only  madmen,  or  blockheads,  like  we  are,  travel.  Men 
in  their  senses  do  not  quit  their  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Hcldcr,  (heir  walk  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Gand.  and  the  Cafd  de  Paris."  It  is  of  course  understood 
that  Albert  resided  in  the  aforesaid  rue,  appeared  every  day  on  the  fashion- 
able walk,  and  dined  frequently  at  the  only  caf/  where  you  can  really  dine, 
that  is,  it  yon  are  on  good  terms  with  its  frequenters.  Mntlre  Pastrini  re- 
mamed  silent  a  short  time  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  «-as  musing  over  this 
answer,  which  did  not  seem  very  clear.  "  Bui,"  said  Fran?,  in  his  turn  in- 
terrupting his  hoses  meditations,  «  you  had  some  motive  for  cominc  here. 


may  I  beg  to  know  what 
"  Ah,  yes  ;  you  have  oi 

"Ihave." "  Vou  ir,...,-  .-^...Mg  ,.  ,.,.i,;,i,i.. 

Colosseum  r "  Jt  is  the  same  thing.    You  \\a\e  vtAi-jom  inj^^Qm^itvvi 


^^1"'  ''"^l'  1°"  ^'i^e  ordered  your  carriage  nt  cicht  o'clock  precisely  T 
'-iJ,,^J'^'^ «■  "  intend  visiting   //  Cnhiaro." "You   mean   the 


bare  13C.  fims  'te  isr~i 


^*il**Il,jw«reiasBieic:7  -^--1=  r"jr- 

■■,  s  ihu  tne  ?' ciec  .UtKT-. 

J  «TOd  Mafce  V«-n.,  iu-  a    -."'' 
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"  Not  out  of  my  armoury,  for  at  Terracina  I  was  plundered  even  of  my 

hunting- knife." 

"  I  shared  the  same  fate  at  Aquependente." 

"Do  you  know,  Maiire  Pastrini,"  said  Albert,  lighting  a  second  cigar  at 
the  first,  "that  ihis  practice  is  very  convenient  for  robbers,  and  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  arrangement  between  them."  Doubtless  Mattrc 
I'astrini  found  this  pleasantry  compromising,  for  he  only  answered  half  the 
(jiicition,  and  then  he  spoke  to  Frani,  as  the  only  one  likely  to  listen  with 
attention.  "  Your  excellency  knows  that  it  is  not  customary  to  defcDd 
yourself  when  attacked  by  bandits." 

"What  !"  cried  Albert,  whose  couragerevolted't  the  idea  of  being  plun- 
dered tamely,  "  not  make  any  resistance !" "  No,  for  it  would  be«iseless. 

W'hat  could  you  do  against  a  dozen  bandits  who  spring  out  of  some  pi^ 
ruin,  or  aqueduct,  and  level  their  pieces  at  you  ?" 

"  Kh,  piirhLu  /—they  should  kill  me." 

The  innkeeper  turned  to  Franz  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  "Your 
friend  is  decidedly  mad." 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  returned  Franz,  "  your  answer  is  sublime,  and  worthy 
the  '  IM  him  die;  of  Corncille,  only,  when  Horace  made  that  answer,  the 
safety  of  Rome  was  concerned  ;  but,  as  for  us,  it  is  only  to  gratify  a  whim, 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  risk  our  lives  for  so  foolish  a  motive."  Albert 
poured  himselfout  a  glass  of /iic^yOTii  Clirisli,  which  he  sipped  at  intervals, 
muttering  some  unintelligible  words. 

"  Well,  Mnltrc  I'astrini,'' said  Franz,  "now  that  my  companion  isquietedj 
and  you  have  scoq  how  peaceful  my  intentions  are,  tell  me  who  is  this  Luigi 
Vampa,  Is  he  a  shepherd  or  a  nobleman  ?— young  or  old  ?— tall  or  short  ? 
Describe  him,  in  order  that,  il  we  meet  him  by  chance,  like  Jean  Sbop.ir  or 
y  recogniic  him.'' "  You  could  no!  npply  to  .iny  one  better 
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"  Scarcely  so  nwch.*' 

"Is  he  toll  or  short?*' "Of  the  middle  height— about  the  same 

stature  as  his  excellency/'  returned  the  host,  pointing  to  Albert. 

"  Thanks  for  the  comparison/'  said  Albert,  with  a  bow. 

"  Go  Qo,  Mattre  Pastrini,"  continued    Franz,   smiling  at  his  friend's 
susceptibility.    "To  what  class  of  society  does  he  belong  ?" 

"  He  was  a  shepherd-boy  attached  to  the  farm  of  the  Comte  de  San- 
Felice,  situated  between  Palestrina  and  the  lake  of  Gabri ;  he  was  born  at 
Pampinara,  and  entered  the  count's  service  when  he  was  five  years  old ; 
his  father  was  also  a  shepherd,  who  owned  a  small  flock,  and  lived  by  the 
wool  and  the  milk,  which  he  sold  at  Rome.  When  quite  a  child,  the 
little  Vampa  was  of  a  most  extraordinary  disposition.  One  day,  when  he 
was  seven  years  old,  he  came  to  the  cur^  ot  Palestrina,  and  prayed  him  to 
teach  him  to  read ;  it  was  somewhat  difficult,  for  he  could  not  quit  his 
flock  ;  but  the  good  cur^  went  every  day  to  say  mass  at  a  little  hamlet  too 
poor  to  pay  a  priest,  and  which,  having  no  other  name,  was  called  Borgo  ; 
he  told  Luigi  that  he  might  meet  him  on  his  return,  and  that  then 
he  would  give  him  a  lesson,  warning  him  that  it  would  be  short,  and  that 
he  must  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  it.  The  child  accepted  joyfully. 
Every  day  Luigi  led  his  flock  to  graze  on  the  road  that  leads  from 
Palestrina  to  Borgo  ;  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  priest 
and  the  boy  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  waystde,  and  the  little  shepherd 
took  his  lesson  out  of  the  priest's  breviary.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
he  had  learned  to  read.  This  was  not  enough — he  must  now  learn  to  write. 
The  priest  had  made,  by  a  teacher  of  writing  at  Rome,  three  alphabets 
— one  large,  one  middling,  and  one  small ;  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  by 
the  help  of  a  sharp  instrument  he  could  trace  the  letters  on  a  slate,  and 
thus  learn  to  write.  The  same  evening,  when  tlie  flock  was  safe  at  the 
farm,  the  little  Luigi  hastened  to  the  smith  at  Palestrina,  took  a  large  nail, 
forced  it,  sharpened  it,  and  formed  a  sort  of  style.  The  next  morning  he 
had  collected  a  quantity  of  slates  and  commenced.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  had  learned  to  write.  The  curd,  astonished  at  his  quickness 
and  intelligence,  made  him  a  present  of  pens,  paper,  and  a  penknife.  This 
was  a  fresh  labour,  but  nothing  compared  to  the  first ;  at  the  end  of  a  week 
he  wrote  as  well  with  the  pen  as  with  the  style.  The  curd  related  this 
anecdote  to  the  Comte  de  San-Felice,  who  sent  for  the  little  shepherd, 
made  him  read  and  write  before  him,  ordered  his  attendant  to  let  him  cat 
with  the  domestics,  and  to  give  him  two  piastres  a  month.  With  this, 
Luigi  purchased  books  and  pencils.  He  applied  to  everything  his  imita- 
tive powers,  and,  like  Giotto,  when  young,  he  drew  on  his  slate  sheep, 
houses,  and  trees.  Then,  with  his  knife,  he  began  to  carve  all  sorts  of 
objects  in  wood;  it  was  thus  that  Pinelli,  the  famous  sculptor,  had 
commenced. 

"  A  girl  of  six  or  seven— that  is,  a  little  younger  than  Vampa— tended 
sheep  on  a  farm  near  Palestrina;  she  was  an  orphan,  bom  at  Valmontone, 
and  was  named  Teresa.    The  two  children  met,  sat  down  near  each  other, 
let  their  flocks  mingle  together,  played,  laughed,  and  conversed  together  : 
in  the  evening  they  separated  the  flock  of  the  Comte  de  San-Felice  from 
those  of  the  Baron  de  Cervetri,  and  the  children  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive farms,  promising  to  meet  the  next  morning.    The  next  day  they  kept 
their  word,  and  thus  grew  up.    Vampa  was  twelve,  and  Tex^^^  ^«s«i% 
And  yet  their  natural  disposition  revealed  itself.    Bes\des  Vv\*  X'a.'sXe  ^«t  ^^ 
fine  arts,  which  Luigi  hud  carried  as  far  as  he  could  \t\  Yi\s  *o\Vtoi^^>^^^*L 
5Bd  by  fits,  ardent  by  starts,  angry  by  caprice,  and  alvrays  saxc^'sX^^-  T^^«« 
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of  the  lads  of  Pampinara,  of  Palestnna,  or  of  Valmontone  had  been  able 
to  gain  anjr  influence  over  him,  or  even  to  become  his  companioa  His 
disposition  (always  inclined  to  exact  concessions  rather  than  to  make 
them)  kept  him  aloof  from  all  friendships.  Teresa  alone  ruled  by  a  look, 
a  word,  a  gesture,  this  impetuous  character,  which  yielded  beneath  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  and  which  beneath  the  hand  of  a  man  might  have 
broken,  but  could  never  have  bent  or  yielded,  Teresa  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, lively  and  gay,  but  coquettish  to  excess.  The  two  piastres  that 
Luigi  received  every  month  from  the  Comte  de  San-Felice's  steward,  and 
the  price  of  all  the  little  carvinga  in  wood  he  sold  at  Rome,  were  expended 
in  ear-rings,  neclclaces,  and  gold  hair-pins.  So  that,  thanks  to  her  friend's 
generosity,  Teresa  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best-aitircd  peasant  near 
Rome.  The  two  children  grew  up  together,  passing  alt  their  time  with 
each  other,  a \id  giving  themselves  up  to  the  wild  ideas  of  their  different 
characters.  Thus,  in  all  their  dreams,  their  wishes,  and  their  conversa- 
tions, Vampa  saw  himself  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  general  of  an  army,  or 
governor  of  a  province.  Teresa  saw  herself  rich,  superbly  attired,  and 
attended  by  a  train  of  liveried  domestics.  Then,  when  they  had  thus 
passed  the  day  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  they  separated  their  flocks, 
and  descended  from  the  elevation  of  their  dreams  to  the  reality  of  their 
humble  position. 

"  One  day  the  young  shepherd  told  the  count's  steward  he  had  seen  a 
wolf  come  out  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  and  prowl  around  his  flock.  The 
steward  gave  him  a  gun ;  this  was  what  Vampa  longed  for.  This  gun  had 
an  excellent  barrel,  made  at  Breschia,  and  carrying  a  ball  with  the  pre- 
cision of  an  English  rille  ;  but  one  day  the  count  broke  the  stock,  and  had 
then  cast  the  gun  aside.  This,  however,  was  nothing  to  a  sculptor  like 
' '  mpa  ;  he  examined  the  ancient  stock,  calculated  what  change  it  would 
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deel.ired  thcic  affection  ;  they  had  groun  together  like  two  trees  whose 
roots  arc  mingled,  whose  branches  inlcrtwini;,  and  whose  perfume  rises 
together  to  the  heavens.  Only  their  wish  to  see  each  other  had  become  a 
necessity,  and  they  would  have  preferred  death  to  a  day's  separation, 
Teresa  was  sixteen  and  Vampa  eighteen.  About  this  lime,  a  band  of 
brigands  that  had  established  itself  in  the  Lepini  mountains  began  to  be 
much  spoken  of.  The  brigands  have  never  been  really  extirpated  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Sometimes  a  chief  is  wanted,  but  when  a 
chief  presents  himself  he  rarely  wants  a  band. 

"  The  celebrated  Cucumetto,  pursued  in  the  Abruiio,  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  had  carried  on  a  regular  war,  had  crossed 
the  Garigliano,  like  Manfred,  and  had  come  between  Sonnino  and  Juperno, 
to  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Amasine.  He  it  was  who  strove  to 
reorganise  a  band,  and  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  Decesaris  and  Cas- 

?eronc,  whom  he  hoped  to  surpass.  Many  young  men  of  Paleslrina, 
'rascati,  and  Pauipinara  disappeared.  Their  disappearance  at  first  caused 
much  inquietude  ;  but  it  was  soon  known  that  they  had  joined  the  band  of 
Cucumetto.  After  some  time  Cucumetto  became  the  object  of  universal 
attention  ;  the  most  extraordinary  traits  of  ferocious  daring  and  brutality 
were  related  of  him.  One  day  he  carried  off  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  surveyor  of  Frosinone.  The  bandit's  laws  are  positive:  a  young  girl 
belongs  first  to  him  who  carries  her  off,  then  the  rest  draw  lots  for  her,  and 
she  is  abandoned  to  their  brutality  until  death  relieves  her  sufferings. 
When  their  parents  are  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  a  ransom,  a.  messenger  is 
sent  to  treat  concerning  it ;  the  prisoner  is  hostage  for  the  security  of  the 
messenger ;  should  the  ransom  be  refused,  the  prisoner  is  irrevocably  lost. 
The  young  gitl's  lover  was  in  Cucumetto's  troop  ;  his  name  was  Carlini. 
When  she  recognised  her  lover,  the  poor  girl  extended  her  arms  to  him, 
and  beheved  herself  safe ;  but  Carlini  felt  his  heart  sink,  for  he  but  too 
well  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  her.  However,  as  he  w.is  a  favourite  with 
Cucumetto,  as  he  had  for  three  years  faithfully  served  him,  and  as  he  had 
saved  his  life  by  shooting  a  dragoon  who  was  about  to  cut  him  down,  he 
hoped  he  would  ha\'e  pity  on  him.  He  took  him  apart,  whilst  the  young 
girl,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  pine  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forest, 
formed  with  her  picturesque  head-dress  a  veil  to  hide  her  face  from  the 
lascivious  gaze  of  the  bandits.    There  he  told  him  all — his  affection  for  the 

Srisoncr,  their  promises  of  mutual  lidclily,  and  how  every  night,  since  he 
ad  been  near,  they  had  met  in  a  ruin. 

"  It  so  happened  that  ni;;ht  that  Cucumetto  had  sent  Carhni  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  so  that  he  had  been  unable  to  go  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Cucumetto  had  been  there,  however,  by  accident,  as  he  said,  and  had 
carried  the  maiden  off.  Carhni  besought  his  chief  to  make  an  exception 
in  Rita's  favour,  as  her  father  was  rich,  and  could  pay  a  large  ransom. 
Cucumetto  seemed  to  \-ield  to  his  friend's  entreaties,  and  bade  him  find  a 
shepherd  to  send  to  Rita's  father  .at  Frosinone.  Cariini  flew  joyfully  to 
Rit.i,  telling  her  she  was  saved,  and  bidding  her  write  to  her  father,  to  in- 
form him  what  had  occurred,  and  that  her  ransom  was  fixed  at  three  hun- 
dred piastres.  Twelve  hours'  delay  was  all  that  was  granted— that  is, 
until  nine  the  next  morning.  The  instant  the  letter  was  WTittcn,  Carlini 
seized  it,  and  hastened  to  the  plain  to  find  a  messenger.  He  found  a 
young  shepherd  watching  his  flock.  The  natural  messengers  of  the  iKm- 
(liis  are  the  shepherds  who  live  between  the  ctiy  ar\4  &ft  wioavA^ca, 
between  civilized  and  sacage  iifc.  The  boy  ondcrtooV  Oac  c**™^^*!^^ 
promising  to  be  in  Frosinone  in  less  than  an  bout.    (^i\w\  tcV«*«»i 
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anxious  to  see  his  mistress,  and  announce  the  joyful  intelligence.  He 
found  the  troop  in  the  glade,  supping  off  the  provisions  exacted  as  contri- 
butions from  the  peasants ;  but  his  eye  vainly  sought  Rita  and  Cucumetta 
amongst  them.  He  inquired  where  they  were,  and  was  answered  by  a 
burst  of  laughter,  A  cold  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore,  and  his  hair 
stood  on  end.  He  repealed  his  question.  One  of  the  bandits  rose,  and 
offered  hint  a  glass  filled  with  wine  of  Orvietla,  saying— 'To  the  health  of 
the  brave  Cucumctto  and  the  fair  Rita.'  At  this  moment  Carlini  heard  the 
cry  of  a  woman  ;  he  divined  the  truth,  seized  the  glass,  broke  it  across  the 
face  of  him  who  presented  it,  and  rushed  towards  the  spot  whence  theory 
came.  After  a  hundred  yards  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  thicket;  he  found 
Rita  senseless  in  the  arms  of  Cucumetto.  At  the  sight  of  Carlini, 
Cucumetto  rose,  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  two  brigands  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment— the  one  with  a  smile  of  lasciviousness  on  his  lips, 
the  other  with  the  pallor  of  death  on  his  brow.  It  seemed  that  something 
terrible  was  about  to  pass  between  these  two  men  ;  but  by  degrees 
Carlini's  features  relaxed,  his  hand,  which  had  LTasped  one  of  the  pistols 
in  his  belt,  fell  to  his  side,  Rita  lay  between  them.  The  moon  lighted 
the  group, 

"'  Well,'  said  Cuciiinello,  'have  you  executed  your  commission?" 

" '  Yes,  captain,'  returned  Carlini.    '  At  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  Rita's 

father  will  be  here  with  the  money.' '  It  is  well ;  in  the  meantime,  we 

will  have  a  merry  night ;  this  young  prl  is  charming,  and  does  creditio 
your  taste.     Now,  as  1  am  not  egotistical,  we  will  return  to  our  comrades 

and  draw  lots  for  her,' '  You  have  determined,  then,  to  abandon  her  to 

the  conmion  law  ?'  said  Carlini. 

" '  Why  should  an  exception  be  made  in  her  fav. 

'■'  I  thdiiiiht  ihiit  my  eiiirc.uies ' 
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condesceiuUng  to  you  than  to  me.'    Everj'  one  enpected  an  explosion  on 

Carlini's  part ;  but  to  their  great  surprise,  he  look  a  glass  in  one  hand  and 
a  flask  in  the  other,  and  filling  it,—'  Your  health,  Diavolaccio,'  taid  he 
calmly,  and  he  drank  it  off  without  his  hand  trembling  in  the  least.  Then 
sitting  down  by  the  fire,  '  My  supper,'  said  he  ;  '  my  expedition  has  given 

mc  an  appetite.' 'Well  done,  Carlini !'  cried  the  brigands;  'that  is 

acting  like  a  good  fellow  ;'  and  they  all  formed  a  circle  round  the  fire, 
whilst  Diavolaccio  disappeared.  Carlini  ate  and  drank  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  bandits  looked  on  with  astonishment  at  this  singular 
conduct  until  they  heard  footsteps.  They  turned  round,  and  saw  Diavo- 
laccio bearing  the  young  gir!  in  his  arms.  Her  head  hung  back,  and  her 
long  hair  swept  the  ground.    As  they  entered  the  circle,  the  bandits  could 

erceive,  by  the  firelig'ht,  the  unearthly  pallor  of  the  young  girl  and  of 
iavolaccio.  This  apparition  was  so  strange  and  so  solemn,  that  every 
one  rose,  with  the  exception  of  Carlini,  who  remained  seated,  and  ate  and 
drank  calmly.  Diavolaccio  advanced  amidst  the  most  profound  silence, 
and  laid  Rita  at  the  captain's  feet.  Then  every  one  could  understand  the 
cause  of  the  unearthly  pallor  of  the  young  girl  and  the  bandit.  A  knife 
was  plunged  up  to  the  hilt  in  Rita's  left  breast  Every  one  looked  at 
Carlini ;  the  sheath  at  his  belt  was  empty.  '  Ah  !  ah  !'  said  the  chief, '  I 
now  understand  why  Carlini  stayed  behind.'  All  savage  natures  appreci- 
ate a  desperate  deed.  No  other  of  t'he  bandits  would,  perhaps,  have  done 
the  same ;  but  they  all  understood  what  Carlini  had  done.  '  Now,  then,' 
cried  Carlini,  rising  in  his  turn,  and  approaching  the  corpse,  his  hand  on 
the  butt  of  one  of  his  pistols,  '  tioes  any  one  dispute  the  possession  of  this 

woman  with  me?* 'No,'  returned  the  chief, 'she  is  thine.'     Carlini 

raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  cnrried  her  out  of  the  circle  of  light  caused  by 
the  fire.  Cucometto  placed  his  sentinels  for  the  night,  and  the  bandits 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  eloriks,  and  lay  down  before  the  fire.  At 
midnight  the  scntinol  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  an  instant  all  were  on  the 
alert.  It  was  Rita's  father,  who  brought  his  daughter's  ransom  in  person. 
'  Here,'  said  he,  to  Cucumetto,  'here  are  three  hundred  piastres  ;  give  mc 
back  my  child.'  But  the  chief,  without  taking  the  money,  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  follow  him.  The  old  man  obeyed.  They  both  advanced  beneath 
the  trees,  through  whose  branches  streamed  the  moonlight.  Cucumetto 
stopped  at  last,  and  pointed  to  two  persons  grouped  at  the  fool  of  a  tree. 

'''There,' said  he,  'demand  thy  child  of  Carlini  ;  he  will  tell  thee  what 
has  become  of  her  ;'  and  he  returned  to  his  conipanions.  The  old  man 
remained  motionless  ;  he  felt  that  some  great  and  unforeseen  misforlune 
hung  over  his  head.  At  length  he  advanced  towards  the  group,  which  he 
could  not  comprehend.  As  he  approached,  Carlini  raised  his  head,  and 
the  forms  of  two  persons  became  visible  to  the  old  man's  eyes.  A  female 
lay  on  the  ground,  her  head  resting  on  the  knees  or  a  man,  who  was  seated 
by  her  ;  as  he  raised  his  head,  the  female's  face  became  visible.  The  old 
man  recognised  his  child,  and  Carlini  recognised  thcoldman.    '  I  expected 

thee,'  said  the  bandit  to  Rita's  father. '  ^V retell !'  returned  the  old  man, 

'  what  hast  thou  done  V  and  he  gaied  with  terror  on  Rita,  pate  and  bloody, 
a  knife  buried  in  her  bosom.    Arayof  moonliaht  poured  through  the  trees, 

and  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  dead. '  Cucumetto  had  violated  thy 

daughter,' said  the  bandit;  'I  loved  her,  therefore   I  slew  her;  for  she 
would  have  served  as  the  sport  of  the  whole  band.'     The  old  vivarv  %^k& 
not,  and  grew  pale  as  death.     'Now,' continued  Car\TO\,'tt  \  ^vxt*  ^^f* 
wrongly, aveny*Aer;  anri  wiihdraHing  the  V.mtc  tvovn  l.'he'wo*^^'^?- *■*?:* 
bosom,  he  h^'ld  it  oat  to  the  old  man  with  one  hand,  •n\w\^^  Wx'-V  ftv^«W*s 
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hi;  tore  opc;i  UU  vest. '  Thou  hast  aone  well !'  rcturr.cd  the  old  m.tn.ia 

a  hoarse  voice  ;  '  cuihr.ice  me,  my  son.'  Carlini  threw  himself,  sobbin;; 
hke  a  child,  into  the  ;iims  of  his  mistress's  father.  These  were  the  firet 
tears  the  man  or  blood  had  ever  wept.  '  Now,'  said  the  old  man, '  aid  me 
to  bury  my  child.'  Cnriini  fetched  two  pickaxes  ;  and  the  father  and  the 
lover  began  to  di;;  .it  the  foot  of  a  huge  oak,  beneath  which  the  young  girl 
was  to  repose.  \Vhcn  the  grave  was  (onned,thc  father  embraced  her  first, 
and  then  the  lover ;  afienvards,  one  taking  the  head,  the  other  the  feet, 
they  placed  her  in  the  grave.  Then  they  Imelt  on  each  side  of  the  grave, 
ands.iid  the  prayers  of  the  dead.  Then,  when  they  had  finished,  they  cast 
the  earth  over  the  corpse,  until  the  grave  was  filled.  Then,  extending  his 
hand,  the  old  man  said, '  1  thank  you,  my  son  ;  and  now  leave  me  alone.' 

'  Yet '  replied  Cariini. '  Leave  me,  I  command  you.'    Carlioi 

obeyed,  rejoined  his  comrades,  folded  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  soon 
appeared  as  deep  asleep  as  the  rest.  It  had  been  resolved  the  night  before 
to  change  their  encampment.  An  hour  before  daybreak,  Cucumetto 
aroused  his  men,  and  gave  the  word  to  m.irch.  But  Carlini  would  not 
quit  the  forest,  witliout  knowing  what  had  become  of  Rila's  father.  He 
went  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  him.  He  found  the  old  man 
suspended  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  oak  which  shaded  his  daughter's 
grave.  He  then  took  an  oath  of  bitter  vengeance  over  the  dead  tmdy  of 
the  one  and  the  tomb  of  the  other.  Ilut  he  was  unable  to  complete  this 
oath,  for  two  days  afterwards,  in  a  rencontre  with  the  Roman  carbineers, 
Carlini  was  killed.  There  was  some  surprise,  however,  that,  as  he  was 
with  his  face  to  the  enemy,  he  should  have  received  a  ball  between  his 
shoulders.  That  astonishment  ceased  when  one  of  the  brigands  remarked 
to  his  comrades  that  Cucitmetto  was  stationed  ten  paces  in  Carlini's  rear 
when  he  fell.     On  the  moniing  of  the  departure  from  the  forest  of  Frosi- 
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draped  a  brigand  prisoner  by  the  neck.  The  three  carbineers  scrutinised 
on  all  sides,  saw  the  young  peasants,  and,  galloping  up,  interrogated  them. 
They  had  seen  no  one.    '  That  is  very  annoying,'  said  the  brigadier  ;  '  for 

the  man  we  are  looking  for  is  the  chief.' '  Cucumettoi"  cried  Luigi  and 

Teresa  at  the  same  moment. 

" '  Yes,'  replied  the  brigadier  ;  '  and  as  his  head  is  valued  at  a  thousand 
Roman  crowns,  there  would  have  been  five  hundred  for  you,  if  you  had 
helped  us  to  catch  him.'  The  two  young  persons  exchanged  looks.  The 
brigadier  had  a  moment's  hope.  Five  hundred  Roman  crowns  are  three 
thousand  francs,  and  three  thousand  francs  are  a  fortune  for  two  ftoor 
orphans  who  are  going  to  be  married. 

"  '  Yes,  it  is  very  annoying,'  said  Vampa  j  '  but  we  have  not  seen  him.' 

"  Then  the  carbineers  scoured  the  country  in  different  directions,  but  in 
vain  ;  then,  after  a  time,  they  disappeared.  Vampa  then  removed  the 
stone,  and  Cucumetto  came  ouL  He  had  seen,  through  the  crevices  in  the 
granite,  the  two  young  peasants  talking  with  the  carbineers,  and  guessed 
the  subject  of  their  parley.  He  had  read  in  the  countenances  of  Luigi  and 
Teresa  their  steadfast  resolution  not  to  surrender  him,  and  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  purse  full  of  gold,  which  he  offered  to  them.  But  Vampa 
raised  his  head  proudly ;  as  to  Teresa,  her  eyes  sparkled  when  she  thought 
of  all  the  fine  gowns  and  gay  jewellery  she  could  buy  with  this  purse 
of  gold. 

"  Cucumetto  was  a  cunning  fiend,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
brigand  instead  of  a  serpent,  and  this  look  of  Teresa  revealed  to  him  that 
she  was  a  worthy  daughter  of  Eve,  and  he  returned  to  the  forest,  pausing 
several  times  on  his  way,  under  the  pretext  of  saluting  his  protectors. 
Several  days  elapsed,  and  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  Cucumetto.  The 
time  of  the  Carnival  was  at  hand.  The  Comte  de  San- Felice  announced 
a  grand  masqued  ball,  to  which  all  that  were  distinguished  in  Rome  were 
invited.  Teresa  had  a  great  desire  to  see  this  ball.  Luigi  asked  permis- 
sion of  his  protector,  the  steward,  that  she  and  he  might  he  present 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  house.  This  was  granted.  The  ball  was 
given  by  the  count  for  the  particular  pleasure  of  his  daughter  Carmela, 
whom  he  adored.  Carmela  was  precisely  the  age  and  figure  of  Teresa, 
and  Teresa  was  as  handsome  as  Carmela.  On  the  evening  of  the  ball 
Teresa  was  atiired  in  her  best,  her  most  brilliant  hair  ornaments,  and 

Eiyest  glass  beads, — she  was  in  the  costume  of  the  women  of  FrascatL 
uigi  wore  the  very  picturesque  garb  of  the  Roman  peasant  at  holiday 
time.  They  both  mixed,  as  they  had  leave  to  do,  with  the  servants  and 
peasants. 

"  The  fete  was  magnificent ;  not  only  was  the  villa  brilliantly  illuminated, 
but  thousands  of  coloured  lanterns  were  suspended  from  the  trees  in  the 
garden  ;  and  very  soon  the  palace  overflowed  to  the  terraces,  and  the 
terraces  to  the  garden-walks.  At  each  cross-path  was  an  orchestra,  and 
tables  spread  with  refreshments  ;  the  guests  stopped,  formed  quadrilles, 
and  danced  in  every  part  of  the  grounds  they  pleased.  Carmela  was 
attired  like  a  woman  of  Sonnino.  Her  cap  was  embroidered  with  pearls, 
the  pins  in  her  hair  were  of  gold  and  diamonds,  her  girdle  was  of  Turkey 
silk,  with  large  embroidered  flowers,  her  bodice  and  skirt  were  of  cache- 
mire,  her  apron  of  Indian  muslin,  and  the  buttons  of  her  corset  were  of 
jewels.  Two  of  her  companions  were  dressed,  the  one  as  a  woman  of 
Neituno,  and  the  other  as  a  woman  of  La  Riccia.  Four^oviTvsTO*inAft«i 
fichest  and  noblest  families  of  Kome  accompanied  \bem""'A\i\'tvM- \™^*' 
frei?dtJOTKA/c/ift.w  worjiiparaUei  in  any  other  country  otttvewotw-   T.'n.«?J 
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were  attired  fis  pc.i--nnts  ol  Albano,  ^'elletri,  Civit.i-CastcH.ina,  and  Sora. 
\Vc  need  hardly  aiUI  that  ilicsc  peasant  costumes,  tike  iliase  of  the  females, 
Ti-crc  brilliant  with  gold  and  jewels. 

"  Carmela  wished  lo  m.ike  a  uniform  quadrille,  but  there  was  one  Lady 
wanling.  CarmeLi  looked  all  around  her,  but  not  one  of  the  guests  had  a 
cosluuie  similar  to  her  own,  or  those  of  her  companions.  The  Comte  de 
San-Feliec  point^'d  i>;n  to  her,  in  the  group  of  peasants,  Teresa,  who  was 

hanjjing  on  l.uigi's  arm.     '  Will  you  allow  me,  father?'  said  Carmela. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  ilie  comte,  'are  we  not  in  Carnival  time?" Carmela 

turned  towards  the  young  man  who  ivas  talking  with  her,  and  saying  a  few 
words  to  him,  poinlod  with  her  finger  to  Teresa.  The  young  man  followed 
with  his  eyes  the  lovely  hand  which  made  this  indication,  bowed  in  obedi- 
ence, and  then  went  to  'i'ercsa,  and  ini-ited  her  to  dance  in  a  quadrille 
directed  by  the  count's  daughter.  Teresa  felt  something  like  a  flame  pass 
iiver  her  face  ;  she  looked  at  Luigi,  who  could  not  refuse  his  assent  Lui^i 
slowly  relinquished  Teresa's  arm,  which  he  had  held  beneath  his  own,  and 
Teresa,  accompanied  by  her  elegant  cavalier,  took  her  appointed  place 
with  inucli  agii.i'.itin  in  the  aristocratic  quadrille.  Certainly,  in  the  cj-es  of 
an  artist,  the  exact  and  strict  cojtumc  of  Teresa  had  a  very  difTcrent 
character  from  that  of  Caraii:!a  and  her  companions  ;  nnd  Teresa  was 
frivolous  nnd  co(|ueitish,  and  thus  the  embroidery  and  muslins,  the  cache- 
mire  waist-girdle i,  all  dazzled  her.  nnd  the  reflection  of  sapphires  and 
diamonds  altuost  turned  her  giddy  brain. 

"Luigi  felt  a  sensation  hitherto  unknown  arising  in  his  mind.  It  was 
like  an  acute  pain  which  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and  then  passed  thrillingly 
throughout  his  frame,  chasing  through  his  veins  and  pervading  his  entire 
body.  He  fallowed  with  his  eye  each  movement  of  Teresa  and  hercavaJier ; 
when  their  hands  touched,  lie  felt  as  though  he  should  swoon  ;  every  pulse 
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objecting  to  it,  but  the  Comtc  de  San-Felice  begged  his  daughter  so 
earnestly,  that  she  acceded  to  it.  One  of  the  cavaliers  then  hastened  to 
invite  Teresa,  nilfaout  whom  it  was  impossible  the  quadrille  could  be 
formed,  but  the  young  girl  had  disappeared.  The  truth  was,  that  Luigi 
had  not  felt  the  strength  to  support  another  such  trial,  and,  half  by  per- 
suasion and  half  by  force,  he  had  removed  Teresa  towards  another  part  of 
the  garden.  Teresa  had  yielded  in  spite  of  herself,  but  when  she  looked 
at  the  agitated  countenance  of  the  young  man,  she  understood  by  hia 
silence  and  trembling  voice  that  something  strange  was  passing  within 
him.  She  herself  was  not  exempt  from  internal  emotion,  and  without 
having  done  anything  wrong,  yet  fully  comprehended  that  Luigi  was  right 
in  reproaching  her.  Why  she  did  not  know,  but  yet  she  did  not  the  less  (eel 
that  these  reproaches  were  merited.  However,  to  Teresa's  great  astonish- 
ment, Luigi  remained  mute,  and  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  When  the  chill  of  the  night  had  driven  away  the  guests  from 
ilic  gardens,  and  the  gates  of  the  villa  were  closed  on  them  for  the  f^te  in- 
doors, he  took  Teresa  quite  away,  and  as  he  left  her  at  her  home,  he  said,— 
"  '  Teresa,  what  were  you  thinking  of  as  you  danced  opposite  the  young 

Comlesse  de  San-Felice  f '  I  thought,'  replied  the  young  girl,  with  all 

the  frankness  of  her  nature, '  that  1  would  give  half  my  life  for  a  costume 

"  '  And  what  said  your  cavalier  to  you  Y '  He  said  it  only  depended 

on  myself  to  have  it,  and  1  had  only  one  word  to  say.' 

"  '  He  was  right,'  said  Luigi.  '  Do  you  desire  it  as  ardently  as  you  say  V 
'  Yes.' '  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  it  1' 

"  The  young  girl,  much  astonished,  raised  her  head  to  look  at  him,  but 
his  face  was  so  gloomy  and  terrible  that  her  words  froze  to  her  lips.  As 
Luigi  spoke  thus,  he  left  her.  Teresa  followed  him  with  her  eyes  into  [he 
darkness  as  long  as  she  could,  and  when  he  had  quite  disappeared,  she 
entered  her  apartment  wilh  a  sigh. 

"  That  night  a  great  accident  happened,  no  doubt  from  the  imprudence 
of  some  servant  who  had  neglected  to  extinguish  the  lights.  The  Villa  de 
San-Felice  took  fire  in  the  rooms  adjoining  the  very  apartment  of  the 
lovely  Carmela.  Awoke  in  the  night  by  the  light  of  ihe  flames,  she  had 
sprung  out  of  bed,  wrapped  herself  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  attempted  to 
csc.ipe  by  ihc  door,  but  the  corridor  by  which  she  hoped  lo  fly  was  already 
a  prey  to  the  flames.  She  had  then  returned  to  her  room,  calling  for  help 
as  loudly  as  she  could,  when  suddenly  her  window,  which  was  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  opened,  a  young  peasant  jumped  into  the  chamber, 
seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  superhuman  skill  and  strength  conveyed 
her  to  the  turf  of  the  grass-plot,  where  she  fainted.  When  she  recovered, 
her  father  was  by  her  side.  All  the  servants  surrounded  her,  offering  her 
assistance.  An  entire  wing  of  the  ^illa  was  burnt  down ;  but  what  was 
that,  as  Carmela  was  safe  and  uninjured  ?  Her  preserver  was  everywhere 
sought  for,  but  her  deliverer  did  not  appear  ;  he  was  inquired  for  every- 
where, but  no  one  had  seen  him.  Carmela  was  greatly  troubled  that  she 
had  not  recognised  him.  As  the  count  was  immensely  rich,  exceptingihe 
danger  Carmelahad  run,  and,  as  appeared  lo  him,  the  marvellous  manner  in 
which  she  had  escaped,  which  was  rather  a  favour  of  Providence  than  a  teal 
misfortune,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  conflagration  was  to  him  but  a  trifle, 

"  The  next  day,  at  the  usual  hour,  the  two  young  peasants  were  otv  i.\* 
borders  of  the  forest.     Luigi  arrived  first.     He  came  to'w&T&t  T«M»»"^ 
high  spirits,  and  sLcmcd  to  have  completely  forgolUTi  0\e  *^*"*5    ._v«i 
previous  evening.     The  young  girl  was  very  pensive,  Wt  seews  ^■*^** 
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cheerful,  she  o 


[1  her  part  a 
wnen  no  eJtcucmcm  iif  pa= 
bencaih  his  own,  niiU  Il'iI  1; 
The  voangRirLiii-Tcciniis 
at  hi'in  stead r,isilv.  ''1\ti 
nie  you  would  i;nv  all  lli- 

count's   liaushter.' '  ^'e; 

was  mad  lo  ult-'r  s;ich  a  v 

h.-iveit."- 'Vc-=.-iv|.'i,v 

at  cvcrv  v>o,vl  i!;.c,-.'-l   Ijy 
plc;ise  me.' 

"  '  I  have  proiiiiicU  no  n 
proudly.  '  Ui)  into  ilii:  ^vm 
a»-.iy  the  slono,  iiiid  >h.<in 
lijjlits,  which  Ituriil  on  cu'l 
m.ide  by  Lui;,'i,  were  S]);ea 


limed  a  smiling  air,  which  w.is  nalural  to  her 
on  cnnic  to  disturb  her.  Luij^i  look  her  arm 
■  to  the  door  of  the  (jrotto.  'I'lien  he  iMtised. 
at  there  was  somethinj;  extraordinnrj-,  looked 
1,'  said  Luigi,  '  yesterday  evening  you  told 
irld  10  have  a  costume  similar  to  ih.tt  of  the 
replied  Teresa,  with  astonishment ;  *  but  I 

h.' 'And  I  replied.  "  W-ry  well,  vou  shall 

be  young  c'rl-  "ho.-'C  aslOiiishmeni  increased 
.uiti'i,  'butol'  co'.iri..-  yj::r  ivjily  was  o:iiy  lo 


.  Teresa,'  said  I.uip-i. 

iyhteil  up  by  t 


ore  than  I  have  piver 

o  and  dress  yourstli". 

^d  Teresa  the  grotto.  1 
iide  of  a  splendid  mirror  ;  on  a  rustic  tabU% 
(Hit  the  p&irl  nccklicu  and  the  dUmond  pins, 
anu  im  a  cii.iir  ni  lue  smc  wai  laid  the  ro^l  of  tiie  easlutne. 

'■  Teresa  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and,  wliiiiiut  iruiuirin;;  whence  this  attire 
came,  or  cvoii  tiiankin:^  laii.;!,  d.incd  into  the  ^■rolto.  transformed  into  -i 
dressin^-nwni.  Lui^i  \ia-:\:\  the  stone  iiLMm.i  her,  fur  he  saw  on  the 
crest  oi  a  small  adJ.i_-,iii  in'll  which  prcveiuo.i  hi;n  fn>in  seeing  I>alesirini 
from  wlicre  he  was,  a  traveller  on  horseback,  w!i;i  siop|>ed  a  momi'nt,  as  it 
uncertain  of  his  ro.ul.  and  thus  iiresented,  in  the  blue  ^ky.  that  perfect  out- 
line pecuii.ir  to  liij  dist  'nces  of  southern  climes.  \\'heu  he  saw  Luigi,  he 
put  his  hur^e  into  a  ;^alli>p  and  advanced  toward*  liim.  Luii;i  w,is  not 
mistaken.  'Ihe  tr,i\vlUT,  who  was  ^'oin-.:  from  I'alcstrina  to  Tivoli.  lia-,1 
mistaken  his  way  ;  the  younj;  man  directed  him  ;  but  as  at  a  {[u.iricr  of  a 
mile  distance  the  road  a^'ain  divided  into  three  ways,  and  on   reacliins: 
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the  Sailor.' "    Franz  d'Epina  started  with  surprise. — "  Sinbad  the  Sailor," 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  narrator ;  "  that  was  the  name  which  the  traveller 
gave  to  Vampa  as  his  own." 

"  Well,  and  what  may  you  have  to  say  against  this  name  ?"  inquired 
Albert ;  "  it  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  ihe  adventures  of  the  gentleman 
of  that  name  amused  me  very  much  in  my  youth,  I  must  confess." — Frani 
said  no  more.  The  name  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
awakened  in  him  a  world  of  recollections,  as  had  the  name  of  the  Count 
of  Monie-Cristo  on  the  previous  evening. — "  Proceed!"  said  he  to  the 

"  Vampa  put  the  two  sequins  haughtily  into  his  pocket,  and  slowly  re- 
turned by  the  way  he  had  gone.  As  he  came  within  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  of  the  grotto,  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry.  He  listened  to  know 
whence  this  sound  could  proceed.  A  moment  afterwards  and  he  heard 
his  own  name  pronounced  distinctly.  The  cry  proceeded  from  the  grotto. 
He  bounded  like  a  chamois,  cocking  his  carbine  as  he  went,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  had  per- 
ceived the  traveller.  Thence  cries  of  help  came  more  distinctly  on  his  ear. 
He  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  and  saw  a  man  carrying  off  Teresa,  as  did 
the  Centaur  Nessus,  Dejanira.  Thisman,  who  was  hastening  towards  the 
wood,  was  already  three-quarters  of  the  way  on  the  road  from  the  grotto 
to  the  forest  Vampa  measured  the  distance  :  the  man  was  at  least  two 
hundred  paces  in  advance  of  him,  and  there  was  not  a  chance  of  over- 
taking him.  The  young  shepherd  stopped,  as  if  his  feet  had  been  rooted 
to  ihc  ground  ;  then  he  put  the  butt  of  his  carbine  to  his  shoulder,  took 
aim  at  the  ravisher,  followed  him  for  a  second  in  his  track,  and  then  fired. 
The  ravisher  stopped  suddenly,  his  knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  fell  with 
Teresa  in  his  arm^.  The  young  girl  rose  instantly,  but  the  man  lay  on  the 
earth  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Vauipa  then  rushed  towards 
Teresa  ;  for  at  ten  paces  from  the  dying  man  her  legs  had  failed  her,  and 
she  had  dropped  on  her  knees,  so  that  the  young  man  feared  that  the  ball 
that  had  brought  down  his  enemy,  had  also  wounded  his  betrothed.  For- 
tunately, she  was  unscathed,  and  it  was  fright  alone  that  had  overcome 
Teresa.  When  Luigi  had  assured  himself  that  she  was  safe  and  unharmed, 
he  turned  towards  the  wounded  man.  He  had  j'ust  expired,  with  clenched 
hands,  his  mouth  in  a  spasm  of  agony,  and  his  hair  on  end  in  the  sweat  of 
death.  His  ejes remained  open  and  menacing.  Vampa  approached  the 
carcass,  and  recognised  Cucumetto.  From  the  day  on  which  the  bandit 
had  been  saved  by  the  two  young  peasants,  he  had  been  enamoured  of 
Teresa,  and  had  sworn  she  should  be  his.  From  that  time  he  had  watched 
them,  and  profiling  by  the  moment  when  her  lover  had  left  her  alone, 
whilst  he  guided  the  traveller  on  his  way,  had  carried  her  off,  and  believed 
he  at  length  had  her  in  his  power,  when  the  ball,  directed  by  the  unerring 
skill  of  the  young  herdsman,  had  pierced  his  heart.  Vampa  gazed  on  him  for 
a  moment  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
Teresa,  shuddering  in  every  limb,  dared  not  approach  the  slain  ruffian  but 
by  degrees,  and  threw  a  hesitating  glance  at  the  dead  body  over  the 
shoulder  of  her  lover.  Suddenly  Vampa  turned  towards  his  mistress  :— 
'  Ah  !  ah  !'  said  he*-'  good,  good  !  you  are  attired  ;  it  is  now  my  turn  to 
dress  myself,'" 

"  Teresa  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  Ratb  ol  Osc  Comxc  i^^a-'tw- 
Felice's  daujihicr.  T.imp.i  look  Cu cu met to's  bo dv  in  hisaTms  *'^*t'^*'""?,^ 
jf  to  the  grotto,  whilst  in  her  liim  Tercsii  rem\incil  o\»xa\dtt-     "  *■  ««*™*- 
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traveller  li.id  passed,  he  would  have  seen  a  strange  thing  j  a  shepherdess 
watcliin™  her  (lock,  cind  in  a  cachemirc  gown,  with  cnr-rin<rs  and  necklace 
of  pearls,  diamond  pins,  and  buttons  of  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  lubics. 
Hi:  would,  no  doubt,  ha^c  believed  that  he  had  returned  to  the  times  of 
l''I(irian,  and  would  have  declared,  on  reaching  Paris,  that  he  had  met  a 
shepherdess  of  the  Alps  sealed  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  HilL  At  the  end 
of  a  (jnaitcr  of  an  hour  V.impa  quitted  the  grotto ;  his  costume  was  no  Icf  f 
defiant  than  that  of  Teresa,  He  wore  a  vest  of  pamel-colourcd  velvet, 
tvitii  buttons  of  cut  ;:;old  ;  a  silk  waistcoat  covered  with  embroidery ;  a 
Uouiaii  scarf  tied  round  his  neck  ;  a  cartouchc-box  worked  with  gold,  and 
reil  and  green  silk  (  sky-biuc  velvet  breeches,  fastened  above  the  kneo 
nith  <liamond  buckles  ;  garters  of  deer-skin,  worked  with  a  thousand  ara- 
besques, and  n  hat  whereon  hung  ribands  of  all  colours  ;  two  watches 
huny  from  his  girdle,  and  a  splendid  poniard  was  in  his  belt,  Teresa 
ntieiijd  a  eiy  of  admiration.  Varapa  in  this  attire  resembled  a  painting  by 
Leopold  Roljcrt  or  Schneti.  He  had  assumed  the  entire  costume  of  Cu- 
cumetto.  The  young  man  saw  the  effect  produced  on  his  betrothed,  and 
a  smile  of  pride  pa;5ed  o\'cr  his  lips. — '  Now,'  he  said  to  Teresa,   '  are  you 

ready  to  share  my  fortune,  whatever  it  may  be  f '  Oh,  yes  !'  exclaiined 

the  young  girl  enthusiastically, '  And  folknv  me  wherever  I  go  ?' 

'  To  the  world's  end.' '  Then  take  my  arm,  and  let  us  on,  we  have  no 

lime  to  lose.'— The  young  girl  did  so  without  questioning  her  lover  as  to 
where  he  was  conducting  her,  for  he  appeared  to  her  at  this  moment,  as 
handsome,  proud,  and  powerful  as  a  god.  They  went  towards  the  forest, 
and  soon  entered  it-  \Ve  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the  paths  of  the 
mountain  were  known  to  ^'ampa  ;  he  therefore  went  forward  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  although  there  was  no  beaten  track  ;  but  lie  knew  his 
piith  by  looking  at  the  trees  and  bushes  ;  and  thus  they  kept  on  advancing 
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— nn  extinct  volcano  before  the  days  when  Remus  and  Romulus  had  de- 
S(!Tted  Alba  to  ^me  and  found  the  city  of  Rome.  Teresa,  and  Luigi  reached 
the  summit,  and  all  at  once  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
bandits.    '  Here  is  a  young  man  who  seeks  and  wishes  to  speak  to  you,' 

said  the  sentinel. '  What  has  he  to  say  ?  inquired  ihe  young  man  who 

was  in  command  in  the  chiefs  absence. 't  wish  to  say  that  I  am  tired 

of  a  shepherd's  life,'  was  Vampa's  reply. '  Ah,  I  undcrst.ind,'  said  the 

lieutenant;  'and  you  seek  admiciance  into  ourranksP 'Welcome!' 

cried  several  bandits  of  Pemisino,  Pampinarn,  and  Anagni,  who  had  ic- 

cdgnised  Luigi  Vampa. '  Ves,  but  I  come  to  ask  something  more  than 

to  be  your  companion.' '  And  what  may  that  be  ?*  inquired  the  bandils, 

with  astonishment '  I  come  to  ask  to  be  vour  captain,'  said  the  youni; 

man.     The  bandits  shouted  with  laughter.      And  what  have  you  done  to 

aspire  to  this  honour  f  demanded  the  lieutenant '  I  have  killed  your 

chief,  Cucumetto,  whose  dress  I  now  wear  ;  and  I  set  fire  to  the  Villa  San- 
Felice  tc  procure  a  wedding-dress  for  my  betrothed.'  An  hour  afterwards 
Luigi  Vampa  was  chosen  captain,  vice  Cucumetto  deceased." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Albert,"  said  Franz,  turning  towards  his  friend,  "  what 
think  you  ofcitiieo  Luigi  Vampa?" 

"I  say  hcisamyth,''^rep]iedAlbert,  "and  never  had  an  existence," 

"  And  what  may  a  myth  be  V  inquired  Pastrini. 

"  The  explanation  would  be  too  long,  my  dear  landloro,"  replied  Frani. 

"And  you  *y  that  Mattre  Vampa  exercises  his  profession  at  this 

moment  in  the  environs  of  Rome  ?" "  And  with  a  boldness  of  which 

no  bandit  before  him  ever  gave  an  example." 

"Then  the  police  have  vainly  tried  to  lay  hands  on  him?" "Why, 

you  see,  he  has  a  good  understanding  with  the  shepherds  in  the  plains, 
the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  smugglers  of  the  coast.  They  seek 
for  him  in  the  mountains,  and  he  is  on  the  waters ;  they  follow  him  on  the 
waters,  and  he  is  on  the  open  sea  ;  then  they  pursue  bim,and  he  has  sud- 
denly taken  refuge  in  [he  isle  of  Giglio,  of  Guanouti,  or  Montc-Ctisto  ;  and 
when  they  hunt  for  him  there,  lie  reappears  suddenly  at  Albano,  Tivoli,  ut 
La  Riccia." 

"And  how  does  he  behave  towards  travellers?" "Alas!  his  plan  is 

very  simple.  It  depends  on  the  distance  he  may  be  from  the  city,  whether 
he  gives  eight  hours,  twelve  hours,  or  a  day  wherein  to  pay  their  ransom  ; 
and  when  that  lime  has  elapsed  he  allows  another  hour's  grace.  At  the 
sixtieth  minute  of  this  hour,  if  the  money  is  not  forthcoming,  he  blows  out 
the  prisoner's  brains  with  a  pistol-shot,  or  plants  his  dagger  in  his  heart, 
and  that  settles  the  account.* 

"  Well,  Albert,"  inquired  Franz  of  his  companion,  "  are  you  still  disposed 

logo  to  the  Colosseum  by  the   outer  Boulevards?" "  Perfectly,"  said 

Albert,  "if  the  way  be  picturesque."  The  clock  struck  nine  as  the  door 
opened,  and  a  coachman  appeared.     "  Excellencies,''  said  he,  "  the  coach 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Franz,  "  let  us  to  the  Colosseum." 

"  By  the  Porta  del  Popolo  or  by  the  streets,  your  excellencies?" 

"  By  the  streets,  morblcu .'  by  the  streets  !"  cried  Frant 

"  Ah,  my  dear  feUow,"  said  Albert,  rising,  and  lighting  his  third  cigar, 

"  really,  I  thought  you  had  more  courage."  So  saying,  the  two  young  men 

went  down  the  staircase,  and  got  into  the  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Fraxz  had  so  managed  his  route,  that  during  the  ride  to  the  Colosseum 
they  passed  not  a  single  ancient  niin,  so  that  no  gradual  preparation  was 
made  on  the  mind  for  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  gigantic  building 
they  came  to  admire.  Thu  load  selected  was  a  continuation  of  the  Via 
Sislini  :  then,  hy  cutting  off  the  right  angle  of  the  street  in  which  stands 
Santa  Maria  Ma^-giore,  and  proceeding  by  the  Via  Urbana  and  San 
Piciro  in  Vincoll.  the  travellers  would  find  themselves  directly  apposite 
the  Coloi5euin.  This  itinerary  possessed  another  great  advantage — tnat  irf 
leaving  I'ranz  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  deep  reverie  upon  the  subject 
of  the  siory  recounted  by  Maitre  Pastrini,  in  which  his  mysterious  host  of 
the  isle  of  Monte-Crisio  Mas  so  strangely  mixed  up.  Seated  with  folded 
arms  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  he  continued  to  ponder  over  the  singular 
history  he  had  so  lately  listened  to,  and  to  ask  himself  an  interminable 
number  of  quesiions  touching  its  various  circumstances,  without,  however, 
arriving  at  a  sntisf.ictory  reply  to  any  of  them.  One  fact  more  than  the 
rest  brouf;ht  his  fritnd  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor"  back  to  his  recollection,  and 
that  was  the  mysterious  son  of  inticnacy  that  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
brigands  and  the  sailors ;  and  Pastrini's  accountof  Vampa's  having  found 
refuge  on  board  the  vessels  of  smugglers  and  fishermen,  reminded  Frani 
of  the  two  Corsican  bandits  he  had  found  supping  so  amtbably  with  the 
crew  of  the  lililc  yacht,  «hich  had  even  deviated  from  its  course  and 
touched  at  I'orlo-Vccehio  for  the  sole  purpose  of  landing  them.  The  very 
name  assumed  by  his  host  of  Montc-Ciisto,  and  again  repeated  by  the 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  dc  I.ondres,  abundantly  proved  to  him  that  his 
island  friend  w 
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break  their  bondage,  as  the  guides  alone  are  permitted  to  visit  these 
monuments  with  torches  in  their  hands.  Thus,  then,  the  young  men 
made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  but  blindly  and  confidingly  surrendered 
themselves  into  the  care  and  custody  of  their  conductors.  Albert  had 
already  made  seven  or  eight  similar  excursions  to  the  Colosseum,  while 
his  less  favoured  companion  trod  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  classic 
ground  forming  the  monument  of  Flavius  Vespasian,  and,  to  his  credit  be 
it  spoken,  his  mind,  even  amid  the  glib  loquacity  of  the  guides,  was  duly 
and  deeply  touched  with  awe  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  he  saw  ; 
and  certainly  no  adequate  notion  of  these  stupendous  ruins  can  be  formed 
save  by  such  as  have  visited  them,  and  more  especially  by  moonlight,  at 
which  time  the  vast  proportions  of  the  building  appear  twice  as  large  when 
viewed  by  the  mysterious  beams  of  a  southern  moonlit  sky,  whose  rays 
are  sufficiently  clear  and  vivid  to  gild  the  horizon  with  a  glow  equal  to  the 
soft  twilight  of  an  eastern  clime.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  reflective 
Franz  walked  a  hundred  steps  beneath  the  interior  porticoes  of  the  ruin, 
than,  abandoning  AlberTto  the  guides,  who  would  by  no  means  yield  their 
prescriptive  right  of  carrying  their  victims  through  the  routine  regularly 
laid  down,  and  as  regularly  followed  by  them,but  dragged  the  unconscious 
visitor  10  the  various  objects  with  a  pertinacity  that  admitted  of  no  appeal ; 
beginning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  "  Fosse  des  Lions,"  and  finishing 
with  the  "  Podium  des  Cesars,"  to  escape  a  jargon  and  mechanical  survey 
of  the  wonders  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Franz  ascended  a  half- 
dilapidated  staircase,  and,  leaving  them  to  follow  their  monotonous  round, 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  and  immediately  opposite  a  lai^e 
chasm,  which  permitted  him  to  enjoy  a  full  and  undisturbed  view  of  the 
gigantic  dimensions  of  this  majestic  ruin . 

Frani  had  remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  perfectly  hidden  by 
the  shadow  of  the  vast  column  at  whose  base  he  had  found  a  resting-place, 
and  from  whence  his  eyes  followed  the  motions  of  Albert  and  his  guides, 
who,  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  had  emerged  from  a  vomitarium 
placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Colosseum,  and  then  again  disap- 
peared down  the  steps  conducting  to  the  seats  reserved  for  the  Vestal 
virgins,  resembling,  as  they  glided  along,  some  restless  shades  following 
the  flickering  glare  of  so  many  ignes-fatui,  when  all  at  once  his  ear  caught 
1  sound  resembling  that  of  a  stone  rolling  down  the  staircase  opposite  the 
one  by  which  he  had  himself  ascended.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  circumstance  of  a  morsel  of  granite  giving  way  and  falling  heavily 
below  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  substance  that  fell  gave  way  beneath 
the  pressure  of  a  foot,  and  also  that  some  one,  who  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  his  footsteps  from  being  heard,  was  approaching 
the  spot  where  he  sat  Conjecture  soon  became  certainty,  for  the  figure  of 
a  man  was  distinctly  visible  to  Frani,  gradually  emerging  from  the  stair- 
case opposite,  upon  which  the  moon  was  at  that  moment  pouring  a  full 
tide  of  silvery  brightness. 

The  stranger  thus  presenting  himself  was  probably  a  person  who,  like 
Franz,  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  solitude  and  his  own  thoughts  to  the 
frivolous  gabbia  of  the  guides.  And  his  appearance  had  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  it  i  but  the  hesitation  with  which  he  proceeded  onwards,  slop- 
ping and  listening  with  anxious  attention  at  every  step  be  took,  convinced 
Frani  he  expected  the  arrival  of  some  person.  By  a  sort  of  ivis^&OiNt 
impulse,  Franz  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  behind  \i\s  \.\\\m.  ^^'^^ 
ten  feet  from  the  spot  where  himself  and  the  sliaiigCTwexe  pVa'^'^i'^^JJ'^ 
h^d  given  way,  lea  ving  3  large  round  aperture,  thiou^'b  -wtaiAv  ■naiffn-  «* 
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seen  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  thickly  studded  with  stars.  Around  this 
opening,  wliich  had,  possibly,  for  ages  permitted  a  free  entrance  to  the 
brilliant  moonbennis  that  now  illumined  the  vast  pile,  grew  a  auantity  of 
creeping  plants,  whose  delicate  (.Teen  branches  stood  out  in  Dold  rehef 
against  the  clear  azure  of  the  firmament,  while  Lirge  masses  of  thick, 
strong  fibrous  shoots  forced  their  way  through  the  chasm,  and  hung  float- 
injr  to  and  fro  like  so  many  waving  strings.  The  person  whose  mysterious 
arrival  hid  attracted  the  attention  of  Frani  stood  in  a  kind  of  half-light, 
that  rcnd.'red  it  impossible  to  distinguish  his  features,  although  his  dress 
w.is  easily  made  out.  He  wore  a  large  brown  mantle,  one  fold  of  which, 
thrown  o\'cr  his  left  shoulder,  served  likewise  to  mask  the  lower  part  of 
his  countenance,  wliile  the  uppcrpartwas  completely  hidden  by  his  broad- 
brinimod  hat.  The  lower  part  of  his  dress  was  more  distinctly  visible  by 
the  brij^ht  rays  of  the  moon,  which,  entering  through  the  broken  ceiling, 
shed  their  refulgent  beams  on  feet  cased  in  elegantly -made  boots  of  polished 
leather,  over  which  descended  fashionably-cut  trousers  of  black  cloth. 


From  the  imperfect  means  Frani  had  of  judging,  he  could  only  come  to 
inc  con  elusion^  that  the  individual  whom  he  was  thus  watching  certainly 
belonged  lo  no  inferior  Station  of  life.     Some  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 


and  the  stranger  began  to  show  manifest  signs  of  impatience,  when  a 
slight  noise  was  heard  outside  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately a  dark  shadow  seemed  to  obstruct  llic  flood  of  light  that  had  entered 
it,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  was  clearly  seen  gxizing  with  eager  scrutiny  on 
the  immense  space  beneath  him  ;  then,  as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  mantle,  he  grasped  a  floating  mass  of  thickly-matted  boughs, 
and  glided  down  by  their  help  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  tliL'n  Ita|>cd  lightly  on  his  feet  The  man  who  had  performed  this 
daring  act  with  so  much  indifference  wore  the  costume  of  Transceverc. 
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glad  of  an  opportunity  of  making  an  example." "  But  Peppino  did  not 

even  belong  to  my  band  ;  be  was  merely  a  poor  shepherd,  whose  only  crime 
consisted  in  funiisbing  us  with  provisions." 

"  Which  makes  him  your  accomplice  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  but 
mark  the  distinction  with  which  he  is  treated  ;  instead  of  being  knocked 
on  the  head,  as  you  would  be  if  once  they  caught  hold  of  you,  he  is  simply 
sentenced  to  be  guillotined,  by  which  means,  too,  the  amusements  of  the 
day  are  diversified,  and  there  is  a  spectacle  10  please  every  spectator," 

"  Without  reckoning  the  wholly  unexpected  one  I  am  preparing  to  sur- 
prise  them  with.' 

"  Mygood  friend,"  said  the  man  in  the  cloak,  "excuse  me  for  saying 
that  you  seem  to  me  precisely  in  the  mood  to  commit  some  wild  or  extra- 
vagant act." "  Perhaps  I  am  ;  but  one  thing  I   have  resolved  on,  and 

that  is,  to  stop  at  nothing  to  restore  a  poor  devil  to  liberty,  who  has  got 
into  this  scrape  solely  from  having  served  me.  I  should  hate  and  de- 
spise myself  as  a  coward,  did  I  desert  the  brave  fellow  in  his  present  ex- 

"Andwhat  doyou  mean  to  do?" "To  surround  the  scaffold  with 

twenty  ofmybesimen,  who,  at  a  signal  from  me,  will  rush  forward  directly 
Peppino  is  brought  for  execution,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  stilettos, 
drive  back  the  guard,  and  cany  off  the  prisoner." 

"  That  seems  to  me  as  haairdous  as  uncertain,  and  convinces  me  my 
scheme  is  far  better  than  yours." 

"  And  what  is  your  excellency's  project  f" "  Just  this  !     1  will  so 

advantageously  bestow  a,ooo  piastres,  that  the  person  receiving  them  shall 
obtain  a  respite  till  next  year  for  Peppino  ;  and  during  that  year,  another 
skilfully  placed  i,ooo  piastres  shall  afford  him  the  means  of  escaping  from 
his  prison." 

"  And  do  you  feel  sure  of  succeeding  f" 

"  Pardieu  P'  exclaimed  the  man  in  the  cloak,  suddenly  expressing  himself 

"  What  did  your  excellency  say  'f  inquired  the  other. "  I  said,  my 

good  fellow,  that  1  would  do  mote  single-handed  by  the  means  of  gold,  than 
you  and  all  your  troupe  could  effect,  with  stilettos,  pistols,' carbines,  and 
blunderbuses  included.  Leave  me,  then,  to  act,  and  have  no  fears  for  the 
result" 

"At  least,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  myself  and  party  being  in  readiness,  in 
case  your  excellency  should  fail." "  None  whatever.  Take  what  precau- 
tions you  please,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  do  so  ;  but  rely  upon  my 
obtaining  the  reprieve  I  seek." 

"  Remember,  the  execution  is  fixed  for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  that 
you  have  but  one  day  to  work  in."— ^"  And  what  then?  Is  not  a  day  divided 
into  twenty-four  hours,  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  and  every  minute 
sub-divided  into  sixty  seconds  ?  Now  in  86,400  seconds  very  many  things 
can  be  done." 

"  And  how  shall  I  know  whether  your  excellency  has  succeeded  or  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  very  easily  arranged  ;  I  have  engaged  the  three  lower 
windows  at  the  Cafe  Rospoli  ;  should  I  have  obtained  the  requisite 
pardon  for  Peppino,  the  two  outside  windov/»  will  be  hung  with  yellow 
damasks,  and  the  centre  with  white,  having  a  large  cross  in  red  marked 
on  iL" 

"And  whom  will  youemploy  to  carry  the  reprieve  to  iheoSvcct  AawwIto^ 

the  execution  ?" "  Send  one  of  your  men  ai&guiwd  ks  &  ^mA\«R^  ^'™«i 

and  J  wm  give  U  to  bim :  bia  dresi  will  procure  lum  ttit  n\«RM  o*  »'™*"^^ 
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ill,,'  llie  sc.iifold  itself,  and  ivill  tk-livcr  the  official  order  to  iho  ofiicer,  who, 
in" his  turn,  will  li.ind  it  to  the  executioner  ;  in  the  mcanlitne,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  accjuaint  I'eppino  with  what  we  have  determined  on,  if  it  be  only  to 
prevent  his  d J- in s  of  fear  or  losing  his  senses,  because  in  either  case  a  very 
useless  expense  '.I'ill  ha\c  been  incurred." 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  the  man,  ■'  you  arc  fully  persuaded  of  my  entire 

devotion  to  you,  are  you  not  ?" "  Nay,  I  flatter  myself  that  there  can  be 

no  doubt  of  it,''  replied  the  cavalier  in  the  cloak. 

"  Well,  then,  only  fulfil  yonr  promise  of  rescuing  Peppjno,  and  hence- 
forward you  shall  receive  not  only  devotedness,  but  the  most  absolute  obe- 
dience from  niyseif  und  those  under  me  that  one  human  being  can  render 

"  Have  a  care  hoiv  far  you  pledge  yourself,  my  good  friend,  for  I  may 
remind  you  of  your  promise  at  some,  perhaps,  not  very  distant  period,  when 

I,  in  my  turn,  may  require  your  aid  and  influence." '"  Let  that  day  come 

sooner  or  later,  your  excellency  will  find  me  what  I  have  found  you  in  this 
my  heavy  trouiilc  ;  and  if  from  the  other  end  of  the  world  you  but  write 
tne  word  to  do  such  or  such  a  thing,  conclude  it  done,  for  done  it  shall  be, 

on  the  word  and  faith  of "' 

"  Hush  !''  interrupted  the  stranger ;  "  I  hear  a  noise." 
"'Tis  some  travellers,  who  are  visiting  the  Colosseum  by  torchlight." 
" 'Twerc  better  wc  should  not  be  seen  together  ;  those  guides  arc  nothing 
hut   spies,  and  might  pos'iibly  recognize  you  ;   and,   hoivC\-cr  I   may  be 
honoured  by  your  friendship,  my  wortliy  friend,  if  once  the  extent  of  our  in- 
timacy were  known,  I  am  sadly  afraid  both  my  reputation  and  credit  would 
suffer  thereby.' 
"  Well,  then,  if  vou  obtain  the  reprieve  ?"* 
"The  middle    window    at   the  Cafe  Rospoli  will  be  hung  with  while 
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his  features,  from  his  being  either  wrapped  in  his  mantle  or  obscured  by 
the  shadow,  the  tones  of  his  voice  had  made  too  powerful  an  impression  on 
him  the  fiist  time  he  heard  them  for  him  ever  again  to  forget  thetn,  hear 
them  when  or  where  he  might.  It  was  more  especially  when  speaking  in 
a  manner  half-jesting,  half-bitter,  that  Franz's  ear  recalled  most  vividly 
the  deep,  sonorous,  yet  well-pitched  voice,  that  had  spoken  to  him  in  the 
grotto  of  Monte-Cristo,  and  which  he  heard  for  the  second  time  amid  the 
darkness  and  mined  grandeur  of  the  Colosseum  \  And  the  more  be 
thought,  the  more  entire  was  his  conviction,  that  the  individual  in  the 
mantle  was  no  other  than  his  former  host  and  entertainer,  "  Sinbad  the 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Franz  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  his  extreme  curiosity  to  know  more  of  so  singular  a  personage, 
and  with  that  intent  have  sought  to  renew  their  short  acquaintance ;  but 
in  the  present  instance,  the  confidential  nature  of  the  conversatten  he  had 
overheard  made  him,  with  propriety,  judge  that  his  appearance  at  sucb  a 
time  would  be  anything  but  agreeable.  As  we  have  seen,  therefore,  he 
permitted  his  former  host  to  retire  without  attempting  a  recognition  ;  but 
fully  promising  himself  a  rich  indemnity  for  his  present  forbearance  should 
chance  aRbrd  him  another  opportunity.  In  vam  did  Franz  endeavour  to 
forget  the  many  perplexing  thoughts  which  assailed  him  ;  in  vain  did  he 
court  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  Slumber  refused  to  visit  bis  eyelids,  and 
his  night  was  passed  in  feverish  contemplation  of  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances tending  to  prove  the  individuality  of  the  mysterious  visitant  to  the 
Colosseum  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  groHo  of  Monte-Cristo  ;  and  the 
more  he  thought,  the  firmer  grew  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Worn  out  at 
length,  he  fell  asleep  at  daybreak,  and  did  not  awake  till  late.  Like  a 
genuine  Frenchman,  Albert  had  employed  his  time  in  arranging  for  the 
evening's  diversion ;  he  had  sent  to  engage  a  box  at  the  Teatro  Argentine, 
and  Frani,  having  a  numl>er  of  letters  to  write,  relinquished  the  carriage 
to  Albert  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  five  o'clock  Albert  relumed,  de- 
hghted  with  his  day's  work  ;  he  had  been  occupied  in  leaving  his  letters 
ot  introduction,  and  had  received  in  return  more  invitations  to  balls  and 
smries  than  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  fulfil ;  besides  this,  he  had  seen 
("as  he  called  it)  all  the  remarkable  sights  at  Rome.  Yes,  in  a  single  day 
he  had  accomplished  what  his  more  reflective  companion  would  have  taken 
weeks  to  effect.  Neither  had  he  neglected  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
piece  to  be  played  that  night  at  the  Teatro  Argentine,  aud  also  what  per- 
formers appeared  in  it 

I  The  opera  of  "  Parisina  "  was  announced  for  representation,  and  the 
principal  actors  were  Coselli,  Moriani,  and  La  Spech.  Tiie  young  men, 
therefore,  had  reason  to  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  one  ot  the  best  works  by  the  composer  of  "  Lucia  di 
Lammerraoor,"  supported  by  three  of  the  most  renowned  vocalists  of  Italy, 
Albert  had  never  been  able  to  endure  the  Italian  theatres,  with  their 
orchestras  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  see,  and  the  absence  of  balconies, 
or  open  boxes  ;  all  these  defects  pressed  hard  on  a  man  who  had  had  his 
stall  at  the  Opera  Buffa,  and  his  share  in  the  omnibus-box  at  the  Italian 
Opera.  Still,  in  despite  of  this,  Albert  displayed  his  most  dazzling  and 
effective  costume  each  time  he  visited  the  theatres  ;  but,  alas  !  his  re- 
cherchie  toilette  was  wholly  thrown  away  ;  and  one  of  the  most  worthy 
representatives  of  Parisian  fashion  had  to  carry  with  h\m  t\«  -Kvart&V"* 
reflection  of  having  nearly  ovemin  Italy  without  tft«6ntVv& a.  »»^*^ 
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Sometimes  Albert  would  nffoct  to  make  a  joke  of  his  want  of  success,' 
but  internally  lie  wns  dooply  uouaded,  and  his  self-love  imtncnselj'  piqued, 
to  think  that  Allwrt  de  Morcerf,  the  most  admired  and  most  sought  after 
of  any  younf;  iKrson  of  hi^  day,  shonld  thus  be  passed  over,  and  merely 
have  his  lab'iur  for  his  p.iin^.  And  the  thing  was  so  much  the  more  annoy- 
in};,  as,  according  to  ilie  characteristic  modesty  of  a  Frenchman,  Albert 
had  quilled  I'aris  wilh  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  only  to  show  him- 
self in  Italy  to  carry  all  before  him,  and  that  upon  his  return  he  should 
ustonish  the  I'arisi.m  world  with  the  recital  of  his  numerous  love-aflairs. 
Alas  1  jioor  Albert,  none  of  those  interesting  adventures  fell  in  his  way ; 
tiie  lovely  CIcnocse,  Tlorcntine,  and  Neapolitan  females  were  all  faithful, 
if  not  to  tlieir  husbands,  at  least  to  their  lovers,  and  thought  not  of  chang- 
ing' even  for  the  splendid  appearance  of  Albert  de  Morcctf ;  and  all  he 
gained  v.as  the  painful  conviction  that  the  ladies  of  Italy  have  this  advan- 
t.agc  over  those  of  France,  tli.it  they  are  faithful  even  in  their  infidelit;-.- 
Vet  he  could  not  restrain  a  hope,  that  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  there  might 
be  an  e:<ceplion  to  the  general  rule.  Albert,  besides  being  an  elegant, 
we II -looking'  yoiiii^  m.in,  was  also  possessed  of  considerable  talent  and 
ability  ;  moreover,  he  was  a  viscount — a  recently-created  one,  certainly — 
but  ii)  the  present  day  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  back  as  Noah  in 
tracing  a  descent,  and  a  generdogical  tree  is  equally  estimated,  whether 
(Ir.ted  from  1399  or  merely  ilSij  ;  but  to  crown  all  these  advantages,  Albert 
lie  Morcerf  commanded  an  income  of  50,000  livres  (/j.ooo).  a  more  than 
?uf!l  riL-nt  sum  to  render  him  .1  personage  of  considerable  importance  in 
I'aris.  It  "xii  therefore  no  small  mortification  to  him  to  have  visited 
iiioit  of  the  priticipa!  cities  in  Italy  without  having  excited  the  most  trifling 
observation.  Albert,  hoivcvcr,  hoped  to  indemnify  himself  for  all  these 
ind  indifferences  during  the  Cimival,  knowing  full  well  that  among 
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all  so  much  engressed  with  themselves,  their  lovers,  or  their  own  thoughts, 
that  they  had  not  so  much  as  remarked  him  or  the  pointing  of  his  glass. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  the  Carnival,  with  the 
"  holy  week"  that  was  to  succeed  it,  so  filled  every  fair  breast,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  least  attention  being  bestowed  even  on  the  business  of  the  sta.ge ; 
the  actors  made  their  entries  and  exits  unobserved  or  unthought  of:  at 
certain  conventional  moments,  the  spectators  would  suddenly  cease  their 
conversation,  or  rouse  themselves  from  their  musings  to  listen  to  some  briU 
liant  effort  of  Moriani's.a  well-executed  recitativebyCoselli, or  to  join  in  loud 
applause  at  the  wonderful  powers  of  La  Spech;  but  that  momentary  excite- 
ment over,  they  quicUy  relapsed  into  their  former  stale  of  pre-occupatioa 
or  interesting  conversation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  act,  the  door 
of  a  box  which  had  been  hitherto  vacant  was  opened  ;  a  lady  entered  to 
whom  Franz  had  been  introduced  in  Paris,  where,  indeed,he  had  imagined 
she  still  was.  The  quiet  eye  of  Albert  caught  the  involuntary  start  with 
which  bis  friend  beheld  the  new  arrival,  and  turning  to  him,  he  said 
hastily — "  Do  you  know  the  female  who  has  just  entered  ihe  box  ?" 

"Yes;  what  do  you  think  of  her  i" "Oh,  she  is  perfectly  lovely — 

what  a  complexion  !    And  such  magnificent  hair  !    Is  she  French  ?" 

"  No  ;  a  Venetian." "  And  her  name  is— — " "  Countess  G " 

"Ah.'  1  know  her  by  name,"  exclaimed  Albert ;  "she  is  said  to  possess 
as  much  wit  and  cleverness  as  beauty  !  1  was  to  have  been  presented  to 
her  when  I  met  her  at  Madame  Villefort's  ball." 

"  Shall  I  assist  you  in  repairing  your  negligence  f"  asked  Frani. 
I  "  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  really  on  such  good  terms  with  her  as  to  ven- 
ture to  take  me  to  her  box  ?" — -"Why,  I  have  only  had  the  honour  of 
being  in  her  society  and  conversing  with  her  three  or  four  times  in  my 
life;  but  you  know  that  even  such  an  acquaintance  as  that  might  warrant 
my  doing  what  you  ask."  At  this  instant,  the  countess  perceived  Franz, 
and  graciously  waved  her  hand  to  him,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  respectful 
inclination  of  the  head.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "  you  seem  to  be 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  beautiful  countess  !" 

"  You  are  mistaken  In  thinking  so,"  returned  Frani,  calmly ;  "  but  you 
merely  fall  into  the  same  error  which  leads  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to 
commit  the  most  egregious  blunders,  I  mean  that  of  judging  the  habits 
and  customs  of  Italy  and  Spain  by  our  Parisian  notions ;  believe  me, 
nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
intimacy  you  may  suppose  existing  among  persons  by  the  familiar  terms 
they  seem  upon  ;  there  is  a  similarity  of  feeling  at  this  instant  between 

ourselves  and  the  countess— nothing  more." "Is  there  indeed,  my  good 

fellow  f    Pray  tell  me  is  it  sympathy  of  heart  ?" 

"  No  ;  of  taste  !"  continued  Franz,  gfavely. 

"  And  in  what  manner  has  this  congeniality  of  mind  been  evinced  ?" 

"By  the  countess's  visiting  the  Colosseum,  as  we  did  last  night,  by 
moonlight,  and  nearly  alone." "  You  were  with  her,  then  ?" 

"  1  was." "  And  what  did  you  say  to  her  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we  talked  mutually  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  whom  that  magni- 
ficent ruin  is  a  glorious  monument  I" 

"  Upon  my  word  '."  cried  Albert,  "  you  must  have  been  a  very  enter- 
taining companion  alone,  or  all  but  alone,  with  a  beautiful  woman  in  such 
a  place  of  sentiment  as  the  Colosseum,  and  yet  to  find  nothing  better  to 
talk  about  than  the  dead  1    All  I  can  say  is,  if  evei  \  ibo«\&  ^  ^''^^ 

chance,  the  Jiving  shouid  bp  my  Iheme." "  A»^  ■JQ^  '•T^  V™^^  '^ 

jrpur  tbeme  iU-cbosen."  •__« 
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"  Itui,"  said  Albert,  breaking  in  upon  his  discourse,  "  never  mind  the 
li.isl,  lit  113  only  rcmcmbcrlhe  present !  Are  you  not  going  to  keep  youi 
proir.isc  of  introducing  me  lo  the  fair  subject  of  our  remarks  i" ■*'  Cer- 
tainly, directly  tlie  curiain  falls  on  the  stage  T 

"What  a  confoiindeil  lime  this  first  act  is  about!     I  believe,  on  my 

soul,  that  they  ne\er  iiK-aii  to  linish  it !" "  Oh,  yes  !  they  will  !  only 

listen  to  th.it  charming  linnle  !     How  exquisitely  Coselli  sings  his  part !" 

"  Iiut  wlial  an  aivkuard,  inelegant  fellow  he  is  !'' 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say  lo  La  Spech?  did  you  ever  see  anything 

more  perfect   than  her  acting?'' "Why,  you  know,   my  dear  fellow, 

when  one  has  been  accustomed  to  Malibran  and  Sontag,  these  kind  of 
singers  don't  make  the  same  impression  on  you  they  perhaps  do  on  others." 

"Ac  least,  yuu  must  admire  Moriani's   style   and   execution." "I 

never  fancied  men  of  his  dark,  ponderous  appearance  singing  iviih  a  voice 
like  a  woman's." 

"  My  good  frienil,"  saiii  ]>anz,  turning  to  him,  while  Albert  continued 
to  point  his  glass  ai  cier;-  bos  in  the  theatre,  "  you  seem  determined  not 
to  approve  ;  you  are  really  tuodifficuh  to  please."  The  curtain  at  length  fell 
on  the  performances,  lo  the  inlinitesatisfactionof  the  Viscount  de  Morcerf, 
Mho  seized  his  hat,  rapidly  pa:.=ed  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  arranged 
his  cravat  and  h  ri riband .■^,  and  signified  to  Franj  ihat  he  ivas  waiting  for 
him  to  lead  the  way.  Franz,  who  had  mutely  interrogated  the  countess, 
and  received  from  her  a  gracious  smile  in  token  that  he  would  be  welcome, 
nought  not  10  retard  the  gratiiication  of  Alberi's  eager  impatience,  but 
cnmmenced  at  once  the  tour  of  the  house,  closely  followed  by  Albert,  who 
a\  ailed  himself  of  ilie  few  minutes  it  occupied  lo  reach  (he  opposite  side 
of  the  theatre  to  senle  the  height  and  smoothness  of  his  collar  and  to 
arranjie  the  lappets  of  liis  coat ;  this  imponant  task  was  just  completed  as 
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attire.  Behind  her,  but  in  deep  shadow,  was  the  oatlineof  a  male  figure  ; 
but  the  features  of  this  latter  personage  it  nas  not  possible  to  distinguish. 
Frani  could  not  forbear  breaking  in  upon  the  apparently  interesting  conver- 
sation passing  between  the  countess  and  Albert,  to  inquire  of  the  former  ii 
she  knew  who  was  the  fair  Albanaise  opposite,  since  beauty  such  as  hers 
was  well  worthy  of  being  remarked  by  either  sex.  "All  I  can  tell  you 
about  her,"  replied  the  countess,  "  is,  that  she  has  been  at  Rome  since  the 
beginning  of  the  :ieason  ;  for  i  saw  her  where  she  now  sits  the  very  first 
night  of  the  theatre's  opening,  and  since  then  she  has  never  missed  a  per- 
formance. Sometimes  accompanied  by  the  individual  who  is  with  her, 
and  at  others  merely  attended  by  a  black  servant." 

"  And  what  do  you   think   of  her  personal  appearance  f "  Oh,   I 

consider  her  perfectly  lovely — she  is  just  my  idea  of  what  Medora  must 
have  been." 

Franz  and  the  countess  exchanged  a  smile,  and  then  the  latter  resumed 
her  conversation  wiih  Albeit,  while  Franz  returned  to  his  previous  sur\-ey 
of  the  house  and  company.  The  curtain  rose  on  the  ballet,  which  was 
one  of  those  excellent  specimens  of  the  Italian  schoo],  admirably  arranged 
and  put  on  the  stage  by  Henri,  who  has  established  for  himself  a  great 
reputation  throughout  Italy  for  bis  taste  and  skill  in  the  chorographic  an— 
one  of  those  masterly  productions  of  grace,  method,  and  elepance  in 
which  ihe  whole  (ci^s  dt  ballet,  from  the  principal  dancers  to  Ihe  humblest 
supernumerary,  are  all  engaged  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  ;  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  may  be  seen  exhibiting  the  same  attitude,  or 
elevating  the  same  arm  or  log  with  a  simultaneous  movement,  that  would 
lead  you  to  suppose  but  one  mind,  one  act  of  volition,  influenced  the 
moving  mass  ;  the  ballet  was  called  "■Poliska.''  However  much  the  ballet 
might  have  claimed  his  attention,  Franz  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the 
beauiiful  Greek  to  lake  any  note  of  it,  while  she  scmed  lo  experience  an 
almost  childlike  delight  In  watching  it ;  her  eager,  animated  looks,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  utitr  indifference  of  her  companion,  who,  during 
the  whole  time  the  piece  lasted,  never  even  moved,  .spite  of  the  fuiious 
crashing  din  produced  by  the  liumpets,  cymbals,  and  Cbinese  bells,  made 
to  produce  their  loudest  sound  from  ihe  orchestra.  The  apathetic  com- 
panion of  the  fair  Greek  took  no  heed  of  the  deafening  sounds  that  pre- 
vailed, but  was,  as  far  as  appearances  might  be  trusted,  enjoying  soft 
repose  and  brigbl  celestial  dreams.  The  ballet  at  length  came  lo  a  close, 
and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  ihe  loud,  unanimous  plaudits  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  delighted  audience. 

Owii.g  to  the  verj-  judicious  plan  of  dividing  the  two  acts  of  the  opera 
with  a  ballet,  the  pauses  between  the  performances  are  very  short ;  the 
singers  in  ihe  opera  having  time  lo  repose  themselves  and  change  their 
costume,  when  necessary,  while  the  dancers  are  execuling  their  pirouettes, 
and  exhibiting  their  graceful  steps.  The  overture  lo  the  second  aq.t  began  ; 
and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  leader's  bow  across  his  violin,  Franz  observed 
the  sleeper  slowly  arise  and  approach  the  Greek  girl,  who  turned  round  lo 
say  a  few  words  to  him,  and  then,  leaning  forward  again  on  her  box,  she 
became  as  absorbed  as  before  in  what  was  going  on.  The  countenance  of 
the  person  who  had  addressed  her  remained  so  completely  In  the  shndc, 
that,  though  Franz  tried  his  utmost,  he  could  not  distinguish  a  single  fea- 
ture. The  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  allention  of  Frann  was  attracted  by 
the  actors  ;  ;ind  his  cycs  quilled  their  gaze  at  the  box.  toWawwi^  >»« 
Greek  girl  and  her  uraiinc  companion  lo  watch  iVic  bus'ivicw  cA  vVii^Ws.^. 

Jl/usio/'/jy'n.adcrs  are  aware  that  the  second  act  ot  "Vm'^^^'*^  o'^w* 
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with  tlie  celebrated  and  effective  duet  in  which  Parisina,  while  sleeping, 
betrays  to  Azzo  the  secret  of  her  love  for  Ugo.  The  injured  husband  goes 
through  all  the  workings  of  jealousy,  until  conviction  seizes  on  his  mind, 
and  then,  in  .1  frenzy  of  rage  and  indignation,  he  awakens  his  guilty  wife 
to  tell  her  he  knoivs  htr  guilt,  and  to  threaten  her  with  his  vengeance. 
This  duct  is  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  that  has  ever  emanated  from 
the  fruitful  pen  of  Doniictii.  Frani:  now  listened  to  it  for  the  third  time  ; 
yet  its  notes,  so  tenderly  ej;prcssive  and  fearfully  grand,  as  the  wretcheJ 
husband  and  wife  give  vent  to  their  different  griefs  and  passions,  thrilled 
through  the  soul  of  Franz  with  an  effect  equal  to  his  first  emotions  upon 
hearing  it.  Excited  beyond  his  usual  calm  demeanour,  Frani  rose  with 
the  audience,  and  was  about  to  join  the  loud  enthusiastic  applause  that 
followed  ;  but  suddenly  his  purpose  was  arrested,  his  hands  fell  by  his 
sides,  and  the  half-uttered  "bravos"  expired  on  his  lips.  The  occupant 
of  the  box  in  which  the  (}reck  girl  sat  appeared  to  share  the  universal  ad- 
miration that  prevailL-d,  for  he  left  his  seat  to  stand  up  in  the  front,  so  that, 
his  countenance  being  fully  revealed,  Franz  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
hiin  as  the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  Monte-Cristo,  and  the  very  same  indi- 
vidual he  had  encountered  the  preceding  evening  in  the  ruins  of  the  Colos- 
seum, and  whose  voice  and  ligure  haJ  sccmod  so  familiar  to  him.  A'.l 
doubt  of  his  identity  was  now  at  an  end:  his  singular  host  evidently 
resided  at  Rome.  The  surprise  and  agitation  occasioned  by  this  full  con- 
firmation of  Frani's  former  suspicion  had  no  doubt  imparted  a  correspond- 
ing expression  to  his  features  ;  for  the  countess,  after  gazing  « ith  a  puzilcd 
look  on  his  speaking  countenance,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  begged 
to  know  what  had  happened.  "  Madame  la  Comtessc,"  returned  Frani, 
totally  unheeding  her  raillery.  "  1  asked  you  a  short  time  since  if  you  knciv 
g  the  Albanian  lady  opposite ;  I  must  now  beseech 
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he  could  but  allow  that  if  anything  was  likely  to  induce  belief  in  the 
existence  of  vampires,  it  would  be  the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  the 

mysterious  personage  before  him. "  I  must  positively  find  out  who  and 

what  he  is,"  said  Franz,  rising  from  his  seat "  No,  no !"  cried  the 

countess,  "you  must  not  leave  me.  I  depend  upon  you  to  escort  me  home. 
Oh,  indeed,  I  cannot  permit  you  to  go." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  whispered  Franz,  "  that  you  entertain  any  fear  V 

"  111  tell  you,"  answered  the  countess.  "  Byron  had  the  most  perfect 
belief  in  the  existence  of  vampires,  and  even  assured  me  he  had  seen 
some.  The  description  he  gave  me  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  features 
and  character  of  the  man  before  us.  Oh  I  it  is  the  exact  personification  of 
what  I  have  been  led  to  expecL  The  coal  black  hair,  large  bright  glitter- 
ing eyes,  in  which  a  wild,  unearthly  fire  seems  burning, — die  same  ghastly 
paleness.  Then  observe,  too,  that  the  very  female  he  has  with  him  is 
altogether  unlike  all  others  of  her  sex.  She  is  a  foreigner — a  stranger. 
Nobody  knows  who  she  is,  or  where  she  comes  firom  No  doubt  she 
belongs  to  the  same  horrible  race  he  does,  and  is,  like  himself,  a  dealer  in 
magical  arts.  I  entreat  of  you  not  to  go  rear  him — at  least  to-night ;  and 
if  to-morrow  your  curiosity  still  continues  as  great,  pursue  your  researches 
if  you  will ;  but  tonight  you  neither  can  nor  shall.  For  that  puTposc  I  mean 
to  keep  you  all  to  myself."  Franz  protested  he  could  notdefer  his  pursuit 
till  the  following  day,  for  many  reasons.  "  Listen  to  me,"  said  ihc 
countess,  "  and  do  not  be  so  very  headstrong.  1  am  going  home.  1  have 
a  party  at  my  bouse  to-night,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  remain  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  Now,  I  cannot  for  one  instant  believe  you 
so  devoid  of  gallantry  as  to  refuse  a  lady  your  escort  when  she  even  con- 
descends to  ask  you  for  il." 

There  was  noUiing  else  left  for  Franz  to  do  but  to  take  up  his  hat,  open 
the  door  of  the  iage,  and  offer  the  countess  his  arm.  It  was  quite  evident, 
by  the  countess's  manner,  that  her  uneasiness  was  not  feigned;  and  Franz 
himself  could  not  resist  a  species  of  superstitious  dread — so  much  the 
stronger  in  him,  as  it  arose  from  a  variety  of  coiToborating  recollections, 
while  the  terror  of  the  coufitess  sprang  from  an  instinctive  feeling,  originally 
created  in  her  mind  by  the  wild  tales  she  had  listened  to  till  she  believed 
them  truths.  Franz  could  even  feel  her  arm  tremble  as  he  assisted  her 
into  the  carriage.  Upon  arriving  al  her  hotel,  Frani  perceived  that  she 
had  deceived  him  when  she  spoke  of  expecting  company ;  on  the  conirarj-, 
her  own  return  before  the  appointed  hour  seemed  greatly  to  astonish  the 
domestics.  "  Excuse  my  little  subterfuge,"  said  the  countess,  in  reply  to 
her  companion's  half-reproachful  observation  on  the  subject;  "but  that 
horrid  man  had  made  me  feel  quite  uncomfortable,  and  I  longed  to  be 
alone,  that  1  might  compose  my  startled  mind."  Franz  essayed  to  smile. 
"  Nay,"  said  she,  "smile  not ;  it  ill  accords  with  the  expression  of  your 
countenance,  and  I  am  sure  it  springs  not  from  your  heart.  However, 
promise  me  one  thing." 

"  What  is  it  ?" "  Promise  me,  I  say," 

"  1  wiU  do  anything  you  desire,  except  relinquish  my  determination  of 
finding  out  who  this  man  is.  1  have  more  reasons  than  you  can  imagine 
for  desiring  to  know  who  he  is,  from  whence  he  came,  and  whither  lie  is 
going." 

"  Where  he  comes  from  I  am  ignorant  ;  but  I  can  readily  tell  yow  where 
he  is  going  to,  and  that  is  down  below,  without  the  least.  dQ\iVA."   , 

"  Let  us  only  apeak  of  the  promhc  you  wished  mc  VoTOsfttc"  s,oSi«^*^'»- 

"  WeU,  then,you  must  give  me  your  word  to  retuin  inaos^o^'""!  '■'^  "*'"*■ 
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hotel,  and  make  no  attempt  to  follow  this  man  to-night  There  are  certain 
affinities  between  the  persons  we  quit  and  those  we  meet  afterwards.  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  not  serve  as  a  conductor  between  that  man  and  me. 
Pursue  your  chase  after  him  to-morrow  as  eagerly  as  you  please ;  but  never 
bring  him  near  me,  if  you  would  not  see  me  die  of  terror.  And  now,  good- 
night :  retire  to  your  apartments,  and  try  to  sleep  away  all  recollections  of 
this  evening.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
close  my  eyes."  So  saying,  the  countess  quitted  Franz,  leaving  him 
unable  to  decide  whether  she  were  merely  amusing  herself  at  his  expense, 
or  that  her  fears  and  agitations  were  genuine. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  hotel,  Franz  found  Albert  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippiers,  listlessly  extended  on  a  sofa,  smoking  a  cigar.  "  My  dear 
fellow  !"  cried  he,  springing  up,  "  is  it  really  you  ?     Why,  I  did  not  expect 

to  see  you  before  to-morrow." "  My  dear  Albert !''  replied  Franz,  "  I 

am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  you,  once  and  for  ever,  that  you  entertain 
a  mo!it  erroneous  notion  concerning  Italian  females.  I  should  haj'e 
thought  the  continual  failures  you  have  met  with  in  all  your  own  love  aflaiis 
might  have  taught  you  better  by  this  time.'' 

"  Upon  my  soul  '.  these  women  would  puzzle  the  very  devil  to  read  them 
aright.  Why,  here — they  give  you  their  hand— they  press  yours  in  return 
— they  keep  up  a  whispering  conversation — permit  you  to  accompany 
them  home  !  Why,  if  a  Parisian  were  to  indulge  in  a  quarter  of  these 
marks  of  flattering  attention,  her  reputation  would  be  gone  for  ever."  ■ 
"  And  the  very  reason  why  the  females  of  this  fine  country  put  so  little 
restraint  on  their  words  and  actions,  is  because  they  live  so  much  in 
public,  and  have  really  nothing  to  conceal  Besides,  you  must  have  per- 
ceived that  ihe  countess  was  really  alarmed." 

"  At  what  ?  at  tlie  sight  of  that  respectable  gcntieman  sitting  oppo 
^  the  lov  ■■-■-■-■-         '  *■ 
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Franz  looked  at  Albert  as  though  be  bad  not  much  confidence  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  imagination.  "  I  tell  you  what,  M.  Franz  I"  cried  Albert ; 
**  you  deserve  to  be  called  out  for  such  a  misgiving  and  incredulous  glance 

as  that  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  just  now." "  And  I  promise 

to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  if  your  scheme  turns  out  as  in- 
genious as  you  assert/* 

"  Well,  then,  hearken  to  me.** ''  I  listen." 

"  You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  obtaining  a  carriage  is  out  of  the  question?" 
"  I  do." ^"  Neither  can  we  procure  horses  ?" 

"  True ;  we  have  offered  any  sums,  but  have  failed." 

"  Well,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  a  cart  ?  I  dare  say  such  a  thing  might 
be  had." ^*'  Very  possibly." "  And  a  pair  of  oxen  ?" 

"  As  easily  found  as  the  cart." "  Then  you  see,  my  good  fellow,  with 

a  cart  and  a  couple  of  oxen  our  business  can  be  managed.  The  cart  must 
be  tastefully  ornamented  ;  and  if  you  and  I  dress  ourselves  as  Neapolitan 
reapers^  w«  may  get  up  a  striking  tableau,  after  the  manner  of  that  splen- 
did picture  by  Leopold  Robert  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  the 
countess  would  join  us  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant  from  Puzzoli  or  Sorento. 
Our  i^oup  would  then  be  quite  complete,  more  especially  as  the  countess 
is  quite  beautiful  enough  to  represent  the  *  Mother  with  Child.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Franz,  "  this  time,  M.  Albert,  I  am  bound  to  give  you 
credit  for  having  hit  upon  a  most  capital  idea." 

"  And  quite  a  national  one,  too,"  replied  Albert  with  gratified  pride.  "  A 
mere  masque  borrowed  from  our  own  festivities.  Ha  !  ha  !  Messieurs les 
Remains  ;  you  thought  to  make  us,  unhappy  strangers,  trot  at  the  heels  of 
your  processions,  like  so  many  lazzaroni,  because  no  carriages  or  horses 
are  to  be  had  in  your  beggarly  city.  But  you  don't  know  us  ;  when  we 
can't  have  one  thing  we  invent  another." 

"And  have  you  communicated  your  triumphant  idea  to  any  person?" 

"  Only  to  our  host.  Upon  my  return  home  I  sent  to  desire  he  would 
come  to  me,  and  I  then  explained  to  him  what  I  wished  to  procure.  He 
assured  me  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  furnish  all  I  desired. 
One  thing  I  was  sorry  for  :  when  I  bade  him  have  the  horns  of  the  oxen 
gilded,  he  told  me  there  would  not  be  time,  as  it  would  require  three  days 
to  effect  that  ;  so  you  see  we  must  do  without  this  little  superfluity." 
"  And  where  is  he  now  ?" "  Who  r "  Our  host." 

"  Gone  out  in  search  of  our  equipage  :  by  to-morrow  it  might  be  too 
late." "Then  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  an  answer  to-night." 

"  Oh,  I  expect  him  every  minute."  At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and 
the  head  of  Mattre  Pastrini  appeared.     ^*  Permesso?^  inquired  he. 

"  Certainly— certainly,"  cried  Franz.     "  Come  in  mine  host." "  Now, 

then," asked  Albert,  eagerly ;  "have  you  found  the  desired  cart  and  oxen?" 

"  Better  than  that !"  replied  the  Maitre  Pastrini,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  himself. 

"  Take  care,  my  worthy  host,"  said  Albert,  "  beiier  is  a  sure  enemy  to 

wellP "  Let  your  excellencies  only  leave  the  matter  to  me,"  returned 

Maitre  Pastrini,  in  a  tone  indicative  of  unbounded  self-confidence. 

"  But  what  have  you  done  ?"  asked  Franz.  "  Speak  out,  there's  a  worthy 
fellow." "  Your  excellencies  are  aware,"  responded  the  landlord,  swell- 
ing with  importance,  "  that  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo  is  living  on  the 
same  floor  with  yourselves  !" 

"  I  should  think  we  did  know  it,"  exclaimed  Albert, "  s\Tvce  \\.  \so^vcv^^^ 
that  circuj735fa/3c-e  that  we  are  packed  into  these  smaU  tooxcvs^V^^  ^^'^ 
poor  students  in  the  back  streets  of  Paris,"— **'>N«W>^'W^>^^^^ 
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inasiolato,  the  second  culprit,  decapitale.  The  prayers  of  all  good  Chris- 
tians are  entreaied  for  these  unfortunate  men,  that  it  may  please  God  to 
awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to  grant  them  a  hearty  and 
sincere  repentance  for  their  crimes.' " 

This  was  precisely  "  hai  Frani  had  heard  the  evening  before  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Colosseum.  Nn  p.irl  of  the  programme  differed— the  names  of  the 
condemned  persons^tlifir  crimes  and  mode  of  punishment — aJl  aj;reed 
with  his  pKvious  informalian.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  Transte- 
vere  was  no  otlicr  than  the  bandit  Luigi  Vampa  himself,  and  the  nuin 
shrouded  in  the  mantle  the  same  he  had  knou'n  as  "  Sinbad  the  Saiior," 
but  whn,  no  doubt,  was  still  pursuing  his  philanthropic  expedition  in  Rome 
as  he  had  already  done  at  Porto- Vccchio  and  Tunis.  Time  was  getting 
on,  however,  and  Krani  deemed  it  advisable  to  awaken  Albert ;  but  at 
the  moment  he  prepared  lo  proceed  to  his  chamber,  his  friend  entered  the 
saloon  in  perfect  costume  for  the  day.  The  anticipated  delights  of  the 
Carnival  had  so  run  in  his  head  as  to  make  him  leave  his  pillow  long  be- 
fore his  usualhour.  "  Now,  my  excellent  Maltre  Pastrini,"  said  Frani, 
addressing  his  landlord.  "  since  we  are  both  ready,  do  you  think  we  may 

proceed  at  once  to  visit  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo.^ "  Most  assuredly," 

replied  he.  "  The  count  of  Montc-Crkto  is  alnaysan  early  riser;  and  I 
can  answer  for  his  having  been  up  these  two  hours." 

''  Then  you  really  consider  we  shall  not  be  intruding  if  we  pay  our  re- 
spects to  him  directly  ?" "Oh,  I  am  quite  sure.  1  wUl  take  all  the  blame 

on  myself  if  you  find  I  have  led  you  iitto  an  error." 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  be  so  ;  are  you  ready,  Albert  ?" "  Perfectly." 

"Let  us  ijo  and  return  out  best  thanks  for  his  courtesy." "Yes.  let 

us  do  so."  The  landlord  preceded  the  friends  across  the  landing,  which 
s  all  that  sip.iraied  them  from  the  apartments  of  the  count,  rang  at  the 
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Its  hinges,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  tapestry  was  drawn 
aside,  and  the  owner  of  all  these  riches  stood  before  the  two  young  men. 
Albert  instantly  rose  to  meet  him,  but  Franz  remained,  in  a  manner,  spell- 
bound on  his  chair,  for  in  the  person  of  him  who  had  just  entered  he  re- 
cognized not  only  the  mysterious  visitant  to  the  Colosseum,  and  the 
occupant  of  the  lege  at  the  Salle  Argentine,  but  also  his  singular  host  of 
Monte-Cristo. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LA  MAZZOLATA. 

"  Gentlemen,**  said  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo  as  he  entered,  "I  pray 
you  excuse  me  for  suffering  my  visit  to  be  anticipated  ;  but  I  feared  to 
disturb  you  by  presenting  myself  earlier  at  your  apartments  ;  besides,  you 
sent  me  word  you  would  come  to  me,  and  I  have  held  myself  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

"  Franz  and  I  have  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  M.  le  Comte,"  re- 
turned Albert ;  "you  extricated  us  from  a  great  dilemma,  and  we  were  on 
the  point  of  inventing  some  very  fantastic  vehicle  when  your  friendly  in- 
vitation reached  us." "  Indeed  !"  returned  the  count,  motioning  the  two 

young  men  to  sit  down.  "  It  was  the  fault  of  that  blockhead  Paslrini,  that 
I  did  not  sooner  assist  you  in  your  distress.  He  did  not  mention  a  syllable 
of  your  embarrassment  to  me,  when  he  knows  that,  alone  and  isolated  as 
I  am,  I  seek  every  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  my  neigh- 
bours. As  soon  as  I  learned  1  could  in  any  way  assist  you,  I  most  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  offering  my  services."  The  two  young  men 
bowed.  Franz  had,  as  yet,  found  nothing  to  say  ;  he  had  adopted  no  de- 
tcrminadon  ;  and  as  nothing  in  the  count's  manner  manifested  the  wish 
that  he  should  recognize  him,  he  did  not  know  whether  to  make  any  allu- 
sion to  the  past,  or  wait  until  he  had  more  proof ;  besides,  although  sure 
it  was  he  who  had  been  in  the  box  the  previous  evening,  he  could  not  be 
equally  positive  that  he  was  the  man  he  had  seen  at  the  Colosseum.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  let  things  take  their  course  without  making  any 
direct  overture  to  the  count.  Besides,  he  had  this  advantage  over  him,  he 
was  master  of  his  secret,  whilst  he  had  no  hold  on  Franz,  who  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  However,  he  resolved  to  lead  the  conversation  to  a  subject 
which  might  possibly  clear  up  his  doubts. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  said  he,  "  you  have  offered  us  places  in  your  carriage, 
and  at  your  windows  of  the  RospoH  Palace.     Can  you  tell  us  where  we 

can  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Place  del  Popolo  r "  Ah  !"  said  the  count, 

negligently,  looking  attentively  at  Morcerf,  "  is  there  not  something  like 
an  execution  upon  the  Place  del  Popolo  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Franz,  finding  that  the  count  was  coming  to  the  point 

he  wished. "  Stay,  I  think  I   told  my  steward  yesterday  to  attend  to 

this  ;  perhaps  I  can  render  you  this  slight  service  also."  He  extended  his 
hand,  and  rang  the  bell  thrice.  "  Did  you  ever  occupy  yourself,"  said  he 
to  Franz,  "  with  the  employment  of  time  and  the  means  of  simplifying  the 
summoning  your  servants  ?  I  have  :  when  I  ring  once,  it  is  for  my  valet ; 
twice,  for  my  maitre  d'h6tel ;  thrice,  for  my  steward  :  thus  I  do  not  waste 
a  minute  or  a  word.  Here  he  is  !"  A  man  of  about  five-and-fort^  \o  ^^t^ 
entered,  exactly  resembling  the  smuggler  who  had  inttodwced  Yiwl  vcvXo 
the  cavern  ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  recognize  him.  It  'was  ^vxdcnX  '^^ 
had  bis  orders,     *'M.  IScrtuccio/'  said  the  count,  *'\iave  7^>i  '^rrofOW^^ 
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:  i  niik;  -  :■  i~;r.?t  to  follow  this  man  to-night.    There  are  certain 

■  :.:■  :t:  Lr.e  j^trtjsi  we  quit  and  thoic  we  meet  aftcnvirds.  For 

■  f  ..-ii.  ;.  r.;:  t^r.'t  is  a  conductor  between  that  man  and  ma 

■  ■-■  :iiiii:':frh;aio-i!i3rrow  as  eagerly  as  you  plc.-isc;  buineief 
■7.  :;i.-  =e. .:  > .  j  wj-jy  no:  see  me  die  of  terror.  And  noB-,  good- 
■;;.*i  ::  :■:..- ipi.-:rwr.:j,  aad  try  to  sleep  away  all  recoUeciions  of 
-..:..-     :;:  .T.y  o»r.  pin.  I  am  quite  sure  I  sKali  not  be  able  to 

)  .=.■  J;  iay;-^,  :he  counteis  quitted  Fram,  leaving  him 
:  i.;  it  v':.e±t:  she  njre  inereiy  amusing  herself  at  his  expense, 
i.-  :'.i.-s  ar.i  j^.u::iss  a'ere  ^'enuine. 

::  i  .-::-ri  :;  tie  ha:i'_  Fraarfoand  Albert  in  his  drcssing-gon-n 
:n.  '-i:.tsi.y  exuaiiA  oa  a  Jdfa.  smoking  a  cigar.  "  .\ly  de.ir 
:r.:i  he.  spr—^is;  i:?. "  is  i:  reillv  you  ?    Whv,  I  did  not  expect 

,  i-f::re  :>.t.j:?3w. ■'  My  dsar  Albert  :■■  replied  Frani,  ■'  r 

;::.-.  s  ;r?;r:.;r.::y:jMj  yoj.  once  and  for  ever,  th.it  yoii  entertain 
.— :-e:-*  -;::jn  CMcerninj  Italian  females.    I  should  haj-e 
-.;  ^;-:.^■.:aI^i.IJresvo■Jhavemet  wiihinall  your  own  loreaiTjirs 
;  i:..j!-.: ; :-  be:ar"by  this  time.' 
—V  i';.;  ■"  -JieK  w«iie:i  aould  puzzle  the  verj- devil  to  read  ihon 

,'.'/..■.  ::irs :isv  pre  yo3  ibeir  nand— ihej'  press  yours  in  rctur.i 

rj;'_;  1  Tihjp«.':3j  conversation— permit  you  to  accompany 
'-■"  ",V:\'.  .f  a  i'ir.iiin  were  to  indulge  in  a  quarterof  ihcse 
rV~».--.'j;;(-;:;r_  her  reparation  would  be  gone  forever,^^— 
".^],"-..-s;i-rrwr.v  die  females  of  this  line  country  put  so  little 
.',"'.■'.£  .  a'-'-;-"'aad  actions,  is  because  ihcy  lire  so  much  in 
'■'■  ■■.'e"«.\'.:^'-";*J;[if  "  conceal  Uesides,  j-ou  musriavvpcr- 
j.  . .  T  ."■."  ^^.  -it  -..a*  reillv  aianneJ." 
*'ai  i**! '  as  1^  ^'  "^  '^''  '^P^^^^"  geniieman  silling  opposite 
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Franz  looked  at  Albert  as  though  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  imagination.  "  I  tell  you  what,  M.  Franz  !**  cried  Albert ; 
"  you  deserve  to  be  called  out  for  such  a  misgiving  and  incredulous  glance 

as  that  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  just  now." **  And  I  promise 

to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  if  your  scheme  turns  out  as  in- 
genious as  you  assert/' 

"  Well,  then,  hearken  to  me.** "  I  listen." 

"  You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  obtaining  a  carriage  is  out  of  the  question?" 
— "  I  da" ^"  Neither  can  we  procure  horses  T 

"True ;  we  have  offered  any  sums,  but  have  failed." 

"  Well,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  a  cart  ?  I  dare  say  such  a  thing  might 
behad."— -"  Very  possibly." "  And  a  pair  of  oxen  ?" 

"  As  easily  found  as  the  cart." "  Then  you  see,  my  good  fellow,  with 

a  cart  and  a  couple  of  oxen  our  business  can  be  managed.  The  cart  must 
be  tastefully  ornamented ;  and  if  you  and  I  dress  ourselves  as  Neapolitan 
reapers,  w«  may  get  up  a  striking  tableau,  after  the  manner  of  that  splen- 
did picture  by  Leopold  Robert.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  the 
countess  would  join  us  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant  from  Puzzoli  or  Sorento. 
Our  i^roup  would  then  be  quite  complete,  more  especially  as  the  countess 
is  guite  beautiful  enough  to  represent  the  *  Mother  with  Child.' " 

Well,''said  Franz,  "this  time,  M.  Albert,  I  am  bound  to  give  you 
CTttlit  for  having  hit  upon  a  most  capital  idea." 

"And  quite  a  national  one,  too,'*  replied  Albert  with  gratified  pride.  "A 
mere  masque  borrowed  from  our  own  festivities.  Ha  !  ha  !  Messieurs les 
Romains  ;  you  thought  to  make  us,  unhappy  strangers,  trot  at  the  heels  of 
your  processions,  like  so  many  lazzaroni,  because  no  carriages  or  horses 
are  to  be  had  in  your  beggarly  city.  But  you  don't  know  us  ;  when  we 
can't  have  one  thing  we  invent  another." 

"And  have  you  communicated  your  triumphant  idea  to  any  person?" 

"Only  to  our  host.  Upon  my  return  home  I  sent  to  desire  he  would 
come  to  me,  and  I  then  explained  to  him  what  I  wished  to  procure.  He 
assured  me  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  furnish  all  I  desired. 
One  thing  I  was  sorry  for  :  when  I  bade  him  have  the  horns  of  the  oxen 
gilded,  he  told  me  there  would  not  be  time,  as  it  would  require  three  days 
to  effect  that ;  so  you  see  we  must  do  without  this  little  superfluity." 

— ^"  And  where  is  he  now  ?" "  Who  T "  Our  host." 

Gone  out  in  search  of  our  equipage  :  by  to-morrow  it  might  be  too 
^te." "  Then  he  will  be  able  to  j]^ivc  us  an  answer  to-night." 

"  Oh,  I  expect  him  every  minute."  At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and 
the  head  of  Maitre  Pastrini  appeared.     ^' PcrmessoT*  inquired  he. 

"  Certainly— certainly,"  cried  Franz.     "  Come  in  mine  host." "  Now, 

then," asked  Albert,  eagerly ;  "have  you  found  the  desired  cart  and  oxen?" 

"Better  than  that !"  replied  the  Maitre  Pastrini,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  himself. 

"  Take  care,  my  worthy  host,"  said  Albert,  "  better  is  a  sure  enemy  to 

weliP "  Let  your  excellencies  only  leave  the  matter  to  mc,"  returned 

Maitre  Pastrini,  in  a  tone  indicative  of  unbounded  self-confidence. 

"  But  what  have  you  done  ?"  asked  Franz.  "  .Speak  out,  there's  a  worthy 
fellow." "  Your  excellencies  are  aware,"  responded  the  landlord,  swell- 
ing with  importance,  **  that  the  count  of  Montc-Cristo  is  living  on  the 
same  floor  with  yourselves  I" 

"  I  should  think  we  did  know  it,"  exrlaimed  Albert, "  svT\ce  XxHso^vcv*^^^ 
•hat  cxrcvmstancc  that  —         -«/k^fl   into  these  stt\a\\  toowv%,V^^^  v«^ 

w  students  in  the  I'ari-j."— .*«>Nq\!L,  ^«U^^^  co>mi\  ^ 
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Monte-Cristo,  hearing  of  the  dileniraa  in  which  you  are  placed,  has  sent 
to  offer  you  seats  in  his  carriage  and  two  places  at  his  windows  in  the 
Palace  Rospali."  The  friends  looked  at  each  other  with  unutterable  sur- 
prise. 

"  But  do  you  think,"  asked  Franz,  "  that  we  ought  to  accept  such  ofTers 
from  a  perfect  stranger  T "  What  sort  of  person  is  this  count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  Y"  asked  Fraiii  of  his  host.  "  A  very  great  nobleman,  but  ntaether 
Maltese  or  Sicilian  Icannot  exactly  say  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  is  noble  as 

a  iJor^'hese  and  rich  as  a  gold-mine.  "It  seems  to  me,"  said  Fraiu, 

speaking  in  an  undertone  lo  Albert,  "that  if  this  individual  merited  the 
high  panegyrics  of  our  landlord,  he  would  have  conveyed  his  invitation 
through  another  channel,  and  not  permitted  it  to  be  brought  to  us  in  this 
unceremonious  «ay.     He  «ould  have  written— or " 

At  [his  instant  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  "Come in  1"  said  Franz. 
A  servant,  wearing  a  livery  of  considerable  style  and  richness,  appeared 
at  the  threshold,  and  placmg  two  cards  in  the  landlord's  hands,  who  forth- 
with presented  them  to  the  two  young  men,  he  said,  "  Please  to  deliver 
these,  from  M.  Ic  comte  de  Monte-Cristo,  to  M.  le  vicomte  Albert  de 
Morcerf  and  M.  Frant  Epinay.  M.  Ic  comte  de  Monte-Cristo,"  continued 
ihe  servant,  "  begs  these  gentlemen's  permission  to  wait  upon  them  as 
their  neighbour,  and  he  will  be  honoured  by  an  intimation  of  what  time 
they  will  please  to  receive  him." 

"  Faith,  Frani,"  whispeied  Albert,  "  there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with 

here." "  Tell  the  count,"  replied  Frani,  "  that  we  will  do  ourselves  the 

pleasure  of  calling  on  him."    The  servant  bowed  and  retired. 

'■  That  is  what  I  call  an  elegant  mode  of  attack,"  said  Albert.  "  You 
were  quite  correct  m  what  you  stated,  MaStre  Pastrini.  The  count  of 
Monlc-Crislo  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  first-rate  breeding  and  know- 
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was  to  summon  his  landlord,  who  presented  himself  with  his  ac- 

obsequiousness. 

Maltre  Pastrini,"  asked  Frani, "  is  not  some  execution  appointed 

iace  to-day  f "Ves,  your  excellency  ;  but  if  your  reason  for 

'  that  you  may  procure  a  window  to  view  it  from,  you  are  much 

10  !"  answered  Franz, ''  I  had  no  such  intention  ;  and  even  if  I 
.  wish  to  witness  the  spectacle,  I  might  have  done  so  ftom  Monte 
:ould  I  not  ?" 

exclaimed  mine  host,  "  1  did  not  think  it  likely  your  excellence 
ve  chosen  to  mingle  with  such  a  rabble  as  are  always  collected  on 
which,  indeed,  they  consider  as  exclusively  belonging  to  them- 

possibly  1  may  not  go,"  answered  Franz  ;  "  but  in  ca^e  1  feel  dis- 
ive  me  some  particulars  of  to-day's  executions." 

.t  particulars  would  your  excellency  like  to  hear  f "  Why,  the 

of  persons  condemned  to  suffer,  their  names,  and  description  of 

i  they  are  to  die." 

;  happens  just  lucky,  your  excellence  I     Only  a  few  minutes  ago 

iijlht  me  the  tavolettai."^^-"  What  are  they  ?" 

of  wooden  tablets  hung  up  at  the  corners  of  streets  the  evening 

I  execution,  on  which  is  pasted  up  a  paper  containing  the  names 

ndemncd  persons,  their  crimes,  and  mode  of  punishment.     The 

ir  so  publicly  announcing  ail  this  is,  that  all  good  and  faithful 

s  may  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  unfortunate  culprits,  and, 

.,  beseech  of  Heaven  to  grant  them  a  sincere  repentance," 

cse  tablets  are  brought  to  you  that  you  may  add  your  prayers  to 
the  faithful,  are  they  ?'  asked  Franz,  somewhat  incredulously, 
lear,  no,  your  excellence  ;  1  have  not  time  for  anybody's  affairs 
iwn  and  those  of  my  honourable  guests  ;  but  I  make  an  agree- 
h  the  man  who  pastes  up  the  papers,  and  he  brings  them  to  me 
uid  the  playbills,  that  in  case  any  person  staying  at  my  hotel 
ke  to  witness  an  execution,  he  may  obtain  every  requisite  infor- 

oncerning  the  time  and  place,  fie." "Upon  my  word,  that  is 

icate  attention  on  your  pari,  Maitre  Pastrini,"  cried  Franz. 
',  your  excellence,"  returned  the  landlord,  chuckling  and  rubbing 
S  with  infinite  complacency,  "  1  think  1  may  lake  upon  myself  to 
gleet  nothing  to  deserve  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  noble 

0  this  poor  hotel" "  i  see  that  plainly  enough,  my  most  exccl- 

:,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  repeating  so  striking  a  proof  of  your 

1  to  your  guests  wherever  I  go.  Meanwhile,  oblige  me  by  a  sight 
'  these  tavoUttas." 

ling  can  be  easier  than  to  comply  with  your  excellency's  wish," 
landlord,  opening  the  door  of  the  chamber  ;  "  1  have  caused  one 
iced  on  tlie  landing,  close  by  your  apartment."    Then,  taking  the 
3m  the  "all,  he  handed  it  to  Franz,  who  read  as  follows  : — 
;  public  is  informed  that  on  Wednesday,  February  23rd,  beingtlie 
of  the  Carnival,  two  executions  will  take  place  in  the  Place  del 
by  order  of  the  Tribunal  de  la   Rota,  of  two  individuals,  named 
Rondola,  and  Peppino,  otherwise  called  Rocca  Priori ;  the  former 
lilty  of  the  murder  of  a  venerable  and  exemplary  priest,  naKved 
sar  Torlini,  canon  of  the  church  of  Saint- Jeati-de-l.W.ta^  ■,  atii'Ci^'i 
nvictcd  of  bein^  .in  accomplice  of  the  alrociovis  aiii  **^S^™?^ 
:uigi  Vampa,  and  bis  troupe.     TUe  first-nam^d  tnairf*'^^'^  ■"™-^*'' 
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"And,  see,  here  ii  is,"  said  the  coanL  At  the  moment  when  Peppino 
arrived  at  ihe  focit  of  the  niiindinn,  a  penitent,  who  seemed  to  arrive  We, 
forced  his  way  through  the  soldiers,  and,  advancing  to  the  chief  of  the 
brotherhood,  g.ive  him  a  folded  paper.  The  piercii^  eye  of  Peppino  had 
noticed  all.  The  chief  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and,  raising  bis  hand, 
"  Heaven  be  praised  !  and  his  Holiness  also  1"  said  he,  in  s.  loud  voice  ; 
"  here  is  a  pardon  for  one  of  the  prisoners  !" 

"  A  pardon  I"  cried  the  people  with  one  voice — "  a  pardon  !"  Al  this 
cry  Andrea  raised  his  head.     "  Pardon  for  whom  i"  cried  he. 

Peppino  remained  breathless.  "A  pardon  for  Peppino,  called  Rocca 
Priori,"  said  the  principal  friar.  And  he  passed  the  paper  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  carbineers,  who  read  and  returned  it  to  him. 

"  For  Peppino!"  cried  Andrea,  who  seemed  aroused  from  the  torpor  in 
■which  he  had  been  plunged.  "  Why  for  him  and  not  for  rae  f  We  ought 
to  die  together,  1  was  promised  he  should  die  with  me;  You  have  no 
right  to  put  me  to  de.ilh  alone.  I  will  not  die  alone — I  will  not !"  And 
he  broke  from  the  priests,  struggling  and  raving  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
striting  desperately  to  break  the  cords  that  bound  his  hands.  The  execu- 
tioner made  a  sign,  and  his  assistant  leaped  from  the  scaffold  and  seized 
him.  "What  is  passing?"  asked  Frani  of  the  count;  for.asall  this  occurred 
in  the  Roman  dialect,  he  had  not  perfectly  comprehended  it.  "  Do  you 
not  see,"  returned  the  count,  "  that  this  human  creature  who  is  about  to 
die  is  furious  that  his  rellow-sufTerer  does  not  perish  with  him  ?  and,  were 
he  able,  he  would  rather  tear  him  to  pieces  with  his  teeth  and  nails  than 
let  him  enjoy  the  life  he  himself  is  about  to  be  deprived  ofl  Oh,  man, 
man !  race  of  crocodiles  !"  cried  the  count,  extending  his  clenched  hands 
to«'ards  the  crowd,  "  how  well  do  I  recognise  you  there,  and  that  nl  all 
e  worthy  of  yourselves  !"     All  this  time  Andrea  and  ihe  i 
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unable  to  kill  any  one,  because  his  hands  are  bound,  wishes  to  see  his 
companion  in  captivity  perish.     No,  no — look,  look  !" 

This  recommendation  was  needless.  Franz  was  fascinated  by  the  hor- 
rible spectacle.  Th^  two  assistants  had  borne  Andrea  to  the  scaffold,  and 
there,  spite  of  his  struggles,  his  bites,  and  his  cries,  had  forced  him  to  his 
knees.  During  this  time  the  executioner  had  raised  his  mace,  and  signed 
to  them  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  the  criminal  strove  to  rise,  but,  ere  he  had 
time,  the  mace  fell  on  his  left  temple.  A  dull  and  heavy  sound  was  heard, 
and  the  man  dropped  like  an  ox  on  his  face,  and  then  turned  over  on  his 
back.  The  executioner  let  fall  his  mace,  drew  his  knife,  and  with  one 
stroke,  opened  his  throat,  and  mounting  on  his  stomach,  stamped  violently 
on  it  with  his  feet.    At  every  stroke  a  jet  of  blood  sprang  from  the  wound. 

This  time  Franz  could  sustain  himself  no  longer,  but  sank,  half  fainting, 
into  a  seat  Albert,  with  his  eyes  closed,  was  standing  grasping  the  window- 
curtains.    The  count  was  erect  and  triumphant,  like  the  Avenging  Angel ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  CARNIVAL  AT  ROME. 

When  Franz  recovered  his  senses,  he  saw  Albert  drinking  a  glass  of 
water,  of  which  his  paleness  showed  he  stood  in  great  need,  and  the  count, 
who  was  assuming  his  costume  oi paillasse.  He  glanced  mechanically  to- 
wards the  place  :  all  had  disappeared — scaffold,  executioners,  victims  ; 
nought  remained  but  the  people,  full  of  noise  and  excitement.  The  bell  of 
Monte  Citorio,  which  only  sounds  on  the  pope's  decease  and  the  opening 
of  the  Carnival,  was  ringing  a  joyous  peal.  "  Well,"  asked  he  of  the  count, 

"  what  has,  then,  happened  T "  Nothing,"  replied  the  count ;  "  only,  as 

you  see,  the  Carnival  has  commenced.    Make  haste  and  dress  yourself." 

"  In  reality,"  said  Franz,  "  this  horrible  scene  has  passed  away  like  a 

dream." 

"  It  is  but  a  dream — the  nightmare  that  has  disturbed  you." 

**  Yes,  that  I  have  suffered  ;  but  the  culprit  ?" 

"  That  is  a  dream  also  ;  only  he  has  remained  asleep,  whilst  you  have 
awoke  ;  and  who  knows  which  of  you  is  the  most  fortunate  T 

**  But  Peppino — what  has  become  of  him  i*" "  Peppino  is  a  lad  of 

sense,  who,  unlike  most  men,  who  are  furious  if  they  pass  unnoticed,  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  general  attention  was  directed  towards  his  com- 
panion. He  profited  by  this  distraction  to  slip  away  amongst  the  crowd, 
without  even  thanking  the  worthy  priests  who  accompanied  him.  De- 
cidedly man  is  an  ungrateful  and  egotistical  animal.  But  dress  yourself ; 
see,  M.  de  Morcerf  sets  you  the  example."  Albert  was  in  reality  drawing 
on  the  satin  pantaloon  over  his  black  trousers  and  varnished  boots. 
"  Well,  Albert,"  said  Franz,  "do  you  feel  much  inclined  to  join  the  revels? 

Come,  answer  frankly." ^^  Mafoi  !  no,"  returned  Albert.    "  But  I  am 

really  glad  to  have  seen  such  a  sight ;  and  I  understand  what  M.  le  Comte 
said — that  when  you  have  once  habituated  yourself  to  a  similar  spectacle, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  causes  you  any  emotion." 

"  Without  reflecting  that  this  is  the  only  moment  in  which  you  can  study 
characters,"  said  the  count ;  "  on  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  death  tears  off 
the  m^sk  that  has  been  worn  through  life,  and  the  real  visage  is  disclosed. 
It  must  be  allowed  Andrea  was  not  very  handsome,  the  bideows  seo\av^'t»A 
Come,  dress  yourselves,  gtniXemtViy  dress  yourselves."    YraLtvt  ^^^^^^^T^^ 
be  ridiculous  not  to  follow  bis  two  companions'  example.  "H^  tk^s^"^*^^  ^^ 
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co;-l-.nnc,  mill  fasicncd  on  liis  innsk,  that  scsrecly  equalled  the  pallor  of 
his  own  fncc.  Their  uiilcltu  liiiislied,  tlicy  descended  ;  lUe  carriage  awaited 
lliLiii  at  ihi.-  dooi-,  lillid  with  ^tweetmcats  and  bouquets.  They  fell  imo  the 
line  of  carriages.  It  ii  difficult  to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  perfect  change  that 
h^ul  taki^ii  place.  Instead  uf  the  spectacle  of  gloomy  aiid  silent  death,  the 
I'lacc  del  Popoio  presented  a  spectacle  of  gay  and  noisy  tnirth  and  revelry. 
A  crowd  of  maskis  tlnwod  in  from  all  sides,  escaping  from  the  doors,  de- 
sccnding  from  the  windows.  From  every  street  and  every  turn  drove 
carri.iges  lilled  wiili  pierrots,  harlequins,  dominoes,  marquises,  Transte- 
vi^rcs,  kni^lits,  and  peasants,  screaming,  fighting,  gesticulating,  whirling 
Clip's  lillo;i  witli  lionr,  confetti,  nosegays,  attacking,  withtheir  sarcasms  and 
their  missiliv.  Trie  lids  and  foes,  companions  and  strangers,  indiscriminately, 
wiihoul  any  mic  taking  otTcnco,  or  doing  anything  else  than  laugh.  Franz 
;',nd  Alljcrt  were  like  men  who,  to  drive  away  a  violent  sorrow,  have  re- 
course to  wine,  and  who,  as  ihcy  drink  and  become  intoxicated,  feel  a  thick 
veil  drawn  bitwccn  the  past  and  the  present  They  saw,  or  rather  con- 
tinued to  see.  the  imaji^e  uf  what  they  had  witnessed  ;  but  little  by  link 
Ihc  general  viTiigo  scired  then),  and  they  felt  themselves  obli^-ed  to  t.ike 
pan  in  thu  n:<ise  and  confusion.  A  handful  of  confv^tii  that  came  froin  a 
iii'i^hb. Hiring  carriagi.',  and  which,  whiljt  it  covered  .Morcerf  and  his  two 
companions  with  dust,  pricked  his  neck  and  that  portion  of  his  face  un- 
covered by  his  mask  like  a  hundred  pins,  plunged  him  into  the  general 
combat,  in  which  all  the  masks  around  him  were  engaged.  He  rose  in  his 
ttirn,  and  sei2in;r  handfuls  of  confetti  and  sweetmeats,  with  whici)  the  car- 
riage was  filled,  cast  them  v  ith  all  the  force  and  address  he  was  master  of. 
The  strife  had  fiirly  commenced,  and  the  recollection  of  what  they  had 
si-e:i  half  an  h:nir  Iwforc  was  ^r.idually  cITaced  from  the  young  men's 
'       o  much  were  ihey  occupied  by  ine  gay  and  glittering  procession 
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Odiys  in  Th%  Bear  and  the  Pasha;  and  the  two  footmen  behind  were 
dressed  ap  as  green  monkeys,  with  spring  masks,  with  which  they  made 
grimaces  at  every  one  who  passed.  Franz  thanked  the  count  for  his  atten- 
tion. As  for  Albat,  he  was  busily  occupied  throwing  bouauets  at  a  car- 
riage full  of  Roman  peasants  that  was  passing  near  him«  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  line  of  carriages  moved  on  again^  and  whilst  he  descended 
the  Place  del  Popolo,  the  other  ascended  towards  the  Palais  de  V^ise. 
*' Ahl  my  dear  fellow  !''  said  he  to  Franz;  ^you  did  not  see?"— 
"  What  r 

**  There,— that  cal^he  filled  with  Roman  peasants.** ^^^Na" 

^  WdU,  I  am  convinced  they  are  all  charming  women.^ 

^'  How  unfortunate  you  were  masked,  Albert  T  said  Franz  ;  ''  here  was 
an  opoortunity  of  making  up  for  past  disappointments." 

"  On  1"  replied  he,  half  laughing,  half  serious  ;  "  I  hope  the  Carnival 
will  not  pass  without  some  amends  in  one  shape  or  the  omer." 

But,  in  spite  of  Albert's  hope^  the  day  passed  unmarked  by  any  incident, 
excepting  meeting  two  or  three  times  the  cal^he  with  the  Roman  peasants. 
At  one  of  these  encounters,  accidentally  or  purposely,  Albert's  mask  fell 
o^.  He  instantly  rose  and  cast  the  remainder  ot  the  bouquets  into  the  car- 
riage. Doubtless  one  of  the  charmine  females  Albert  had  divined  beneath 
their  coquettish  disguise  was  touched  by  his  gallantry  ;  for,  in  her  turn,  as 
the  carnage  of  the  two  friends  passed  her,  she  threw  a  bunch  of  violets  into 
it.  Albert  seized  it,  and  as  Franz  had  no  reason  to  suppMOse  it  was  addressed 
to  him,  he  suffered  Albert  to  retain  it.  Albert  placed  it  in  his  button-hole, 
and  the  carriage  went  triumphantly  on. 

"  Well,**  said  Franz  Jo  him ;  "here  is  the  commencement  of  an  adven- 
ture."  ^**  Laugh  if  you  please— I  reaUy  think  so.    So  I  will  not  abandon 

this  bouquet ** 

**  Pardieu  /*'  returned  Franz,  laughing,  "  in  token  of  your  ingratitude." 
The  jest,  however,  soon  appeared  to  become  earnest ;  for  when  Albert 
and  Franz  again  encountered  the  carriage  with  the  contadini^  the  one  who 
had  thrown  the  violets  to  Albert,  clapped  her  hands  when  she  beheld  them 
in  his  button-hole.  "  Bravo  !  bravo  !"  said  Franz  ;  "  things  go  wonder- 
fully.    Shall  I  leave  you  ?    Perhaps  you  would  prefer  being  alone  ?** 

"  No  f  replied  he  ;  **  I  will  not  be  caught  like  a  fool  at  a  first  demonstra- 
tion by  a  rendezvous  beneath  the  clock,  as  they  say  at  the  opera-balls.     If 
the  fair  peasant  wishes  to  carry  matters  any  further,  we  shiill  find  her,  01 
rather,  she  will  find  us  to-morrow :  then  she  will  give  me  some  sign  oi 
other,  and  I  shall  know  what  I  have  to  do." 

**  On  my  word,"  said  Franz,  "  you  are  wise  as  Nestor  and  prudent  as 
Ulysses,  and  your  fair  Circe  must  be  very  skilful  or  very  powerful  if  she 
succeed  in  changing  you  into  a  beast  of  any  kind."  Albert  was  right ;  the 
fair  unknown  had  resolved,  doubtless,  to  carry  the  intrigue  no  farther  j  for 
although  the  young  men  made  several  more  turns,  they  did  not  again  see 
the  caliche,  which  had  turned  up  one  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  Then 
they  returned  to  the  Rospoli  Palace  ;  but  the  count  and  the  blue  domino 
haa  also  disappeared  ;  the  two  windows,  hung  with  yellow  damask,  were 
still  occupied  by  the  persons  whom  the  count  had  invited.  At  this  moment 
the  same  bell  that  had  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  mascherata 
sounded  the  retreat.  The  file  on  the  Corso  broke  the  line,  and  in  a  second 
all  the  carriages  had  disappeared.  Franz  and  Albert  were  opposite  the 
Via  delle  Maratte ;  the  coachman,  without  saying  a  wotd^  dtov^  >aj^  '^> 
passed  along  the  Place  d'Espagne  and  the  Rospo\\  Pa\ace  aiv^  ''^^^'^^ vw 
the  ^oor  of  the  hot^    Maftrc  Pastrim  came  to  iVi*  Oioot  V^  t^w^  va^ 
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guests.  Franz's  first  care  was  to  inquire  after  the  count,  and  to  express 
bis  regret  that  he  had  not  returned  in  sufficient  time  to  lake  him  ;  but 
Pastrini  reassured  him  by  saying,  that  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo  had 
ordered  a  second  carriage  for  himself  and  that  it  had  gone  at  four  o'clock 
to  fetch  him  from  the  Rospoli  Palace.  The  count  had,  moreover,  charged 
him  to  offer  the  two  friends  the  key  of  his  box  at  the  Argentina.  Fiani 
questioned  Albert  as  lo  his  intentions  ;  but  Albert  had  great  projects  to 
put  into  execution  before  going  to  the  theatre  ;  and  instead  of  making  any 
answer,  he  inquired  if  Maitrc  Pastrini  could  procure  him  a  tailor.     "A 

tailor!"  said  the  host ;  "and  for  what?" "To  make  us  between  now 

and  to-morrow  two  costumes  of  Roman  peasants,"  returned  Albert.  The 
host  shook  his  head.  "  To  make  you  two  costumes  between  now  and  to- 
morrow? 1  ask  your  excellencies' pardon,butthisis  a  demand  quiteFrench  ; 
for  the  next  week  you  will  not  5nd  a  single  tailor  who  would  consent  to 
sew  six  buttons  on  a  waistcoat  if  you  paid  him  a  crown  a  piece  for  eacii 
button." "  Then  I  must  give  up  the  idea  ?" 

"  No  ;  we  have  them  ready-made.  Leave  all  to  me  ;  and  to-morrow, 
when  you  wake,  you  shall  find  a  collection  of  costumes  with  which  you 

will  be  sJtiifieU." "  My  dear  Albert,"  said  Frani,  "leave  all  to  our  host; 

he  has  already  proved  himself  full  of  resources ;  let  us  dine  quietly,  and 
afterwards  go  and  see  ^  t'llalutitie  d  Alger/'  " 

"  Agreed,"  returned  Albert ;  "  but  recollect,  Maitrc  Pastrini,  that  both 
my  friend  and  myself  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  having  to-morrow 
the  costumes  we  have  asked  for."  The  host  again  assured  them  they 
might  rely  on  him,  and  th.it  their  wishes  should  be  attended  to ;  upon 
which  Franz  and  Albert  mounted  to  their  apartments,  and  proceeded  to 
disencumber  themselves  of  their  costume.  Albert,  as  he  took  off  his  dress, 
carefully  preserved  the  bunch  of  violets  ;  it  was  his  sign  of  recogiti- 
,    for   the   morrow.     The  two   friends   sat    dcmn    lo   table  ;  but  they 
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"  Well,"  said  she,  hardly  giving  Franz  time  to  sit  down,  "  it  seems  you 
liave  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  make  the  acqaaintance  of  this  new 
Lord  Ruthven,  and  you  ar:  the  best  friends  in  the  world." 

"  Without  being  so  far  advanced  as  that,  Madame  la  Comtesse,'  re- 
turned Franz,  "  I  cannot  deny  we  have  abused  his  good  nature  all  day." 

"  All  day  ?" "  Yes  ;  this  morning  we  breakfasted  with  him  ;  we  rode 

in  his  carriage  all  day,  and  now  we  have  taken  possession  of  his  box." 

"  Vou  know  him,  then  ?' "  Yes,  and  no." 

"  How  so  ?" "  It  is  a  long  story." 

"  Relate  it  to  me." "  It  would  frighten  you  too  much." 

"  Another  reason  ?' "  At  least  wait  until  the  story  has  a  conclusion." 

"  Very  well ;  I  prefer  complete  histories  ;  but  tell  me  how  you  made  his 
acquaintance  ?     Did  any  one  introduce  you  to  him  ?" 

"No;  it  was  he  who  introduced  himself  tous." "When?" 

"  Last  night,  after  we  left  you." "  Through  what  medium  f" 

"  The  very  prosaic  one  of  our  landlord." 

"  He  is  staying,  then,  at  the  Hdtel  des  Londres  with  you  V 

"  Not  only  in  the  same  hfliel,  but  on  the  same  floor." 

"  What  is  his  name :  for,  of  course,  you  know  }" 

"  The  count  of  Monte-Cristo." "  That  is  not  a  family  name  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  the  name  of  the  isle  he  has  purchased." 

"  And  he  is  a  count  f" "  A  Tuscan  count." 

"Well,  we  must  put  up  with  that,"  said  the  countess,  who  was  herself 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Venice.    "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  Ask  the  Vieomte  de  Morcerf." 

"  You  hear,  M.  de  Morcerf,  I  am  referred  to  you,"  said  the  countess. 

"  We  should  be  veiy  hard  to  please,  madam,"  returned  Albert,  "  did  we 
not  think  him  delighilul :  a  friend  of  ten  years'  standing  could  not  have 
done  more  for  us,  or  with  a  more  perfect  courtesy." 

"  Come,"  observed  the  countess,  smiling,  "  I  see  my  vampire  is  only 
some  millionnaire,  who  has  taken  the  appearance  of  Lara  in  oraer  to  avoid 

being  confounded  with  M.  de  Rothscndd  ;  and  you  have  seen  her  T 

"  Her  ?" "  The  beautiful  Greek  of  yesterday." 

"  No ;  we  heard,  I  think,  the  sound  of  her  gutla,  but  she  remained 

perfectly  invisible." "  When  you  say  invisible,"  interrupted  Albert,  "  it 

is  only  to  keep  up  the  mystery  ;  forwhom  do  you  take  the  blue  domino  at 
the  window  with  the  while  curtains?" 

"  Where  was  this  window  with  white  hangings  ?"  said  the  countess. 

"  At  the  Rospoli  Palace." 

"The  count  had  three  windows  at  the  Rospoli  Palace?" 

"Yes.     Did  you  pass  through  the  Rue  de  Cours?" "Yes." 

"  Well,  did  you  remark  two  windows  hung  with  yellow  damask,  and  one 
with  while  damask  with  a  red  cross  ?     Those  were  the  count's  windows  f 

"  Why,  he  must  be  a  nabob!  Do  you  know  what  those  three  windows 
were  worth  ?" "  Two  or  three  hundred  Roman  crowns  ?' 

"  Two  or  three  thousand  !" "  The  devil  !" 

"  Does  his  isle  produce  him  such  a  revenue  ?' 

"  It  does  not  bring  him  a  bajocco." "  Then  why  did  he  purchase  itr" 

'•For  a  whim." "  He  is  an  original,  then  ?" 

"  In  reality,"  observed  Albert,  "  he  seemed  to  me  somewhat  eccentric  i 
were  he  at  Paris,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  theatres,  I  should  say  he  was  a 
poor  devil  literally  mad.     This  morning  he  made  two  ot  v\vtee  eitors^ot**! 
of  Didier  or  Anthony."    At  ihis  moment  a  fresVi  vwilot  «tt^KTe4,  •■™» 
according  to  custom,  Franr  gave  up  his  seat  to  tarn.    TVas  otown«a»»* 
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had,  moreover,  tlic  effect  of  changing  the  conversation ;  an  hour  after- 
wards the  ttvii  friends  returned  to  their  hfitel.  Ataiire  Pastrini  had  already 
set  about  procurinj;  their  di^^n^ises  for  the  morrow  ;  and  he  assured  thcni 
tliey  woul'l  be  perfectly  satistied.  The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  he 
entered  Frank's  room,  followed  bjr  a  tailor,  who  had  eight  or  ten  costumes 
of  Roman  peasants  on  his  arm  ;  they  selected  two  exactly  alike^  and 
charged  the  tailor  to  sew  on  each  of  their  hats  about  twenty  yards  of 
xilKind,  and  to  procure  ihcm  two  of  those  long  silken  sashes  of  different 
colours  with  which  the  lower  orders  decorate  themselves  on  ffitc-days. 
Albert  W.13  impatient  to  see  how  he  looked  in  his  new  dress  :  it  was  a 
jacket  and  breeches  of  blue  velvet,  silk  stockings  tvith  clocks,  shoes  with 
buckles,  and  a  silk  waistcoat.  This  picturesque  attire  set  him  olT  to  great 
advantage  ;  and  when  he  hai  bound  the  scarf  around  his  waist,  and  when 
his  hat,  placed  coqiiettishly  on  one  side,  let  fall  on  his  shoulder  a  stream 
of  ribands,  Frani  was  forced  to  confess  that  costume  has  much  to  do  with 
tlie  physical  superiority  we  accord  to  certain  nations.  The  Turks,  who  used 
to  be  so  picturcstjiie  with  their  long  and  flowing  robes,  arc  they  not  now 
hideous  with  their  blue  frocks  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  their  red  caps, 
which  make  them  look  like  a  bottle  of  wine  with  a  red  seal  ?  Frani  com- 
plimented All»rt,  who  looked  at  himself  in  the  gla^S  with  an  unequivocal 
smile  of  satisfaction.  They  were  thus  engaged  when  the  count  of  Monte- 
Criito  cnlci-e !. 

"  Ge;'.L!e'.n.':i,"'  said  he,  "although  a  companion  is  agreeable,  perfect 
freedom  ii  sometimes  still  more  agreeable.  I  come  to  say  that  to-day, 
and  the  re:iviindcr  of  the  Carnival,  I  leave  the  carriage  entirely  at  your 
dispos.il.  The  host  will  tell  you  I  have  three  or  four  more,  so  that  you  do 
iKit  dcpiive  me  in  any  way  of  it.  Employ  it,  I  pray  you,  for  your 
l.le.i5 
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possessed  them  both,  whilst  he  had  changed  his  costume  they  had  assumed 
his.  , 

Albert  placed  the  fresh  bouquet  in  his  button-hole,  but  he  kept  the 
faded  one  in  his  hand ;  and  when  he  again  met  the  caliche,  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  an  action  which  seemed  gready  to  amuse  not  only  the  fair  lady 
who  had  thrown  it,  but  her  joyous  companions  also.  The  day  was  as  gay 
as  the  preceding  one,  peihaps  even  more  animated  and  noisy ;  the  count 
appeared  for  an  instant  at  his  window,  but  when  they  again  passed  he  had 
disappeared.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  flirtation  between 
Albert  and  he  fair  peasant  continued  all  day.  In  the  evening,  on  his 
return,  Franz  found  a  letter  from  the  embassy,  to  inform  him  he  would  have 
the  honour  of  being  received  by  his  holiness  the  next  day.  At  each  pre- 
vious visit  he  had  made  to  Rome,  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  same 
favour ;  and  incited  as  much  by  a  religious  feeling  as  by  gratitude,  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  without  laying  his  re- 
spectful homage  at  the  feet  of  one  of  St  Peter's  successors  who  has  set  the 
rare  example  of  all  virtues.  He  did  not  then  think  of  the  Carnival,  for  in 
spite  of  his  condescension  and  touching  kindness,  one  cannot  incline 
one's  self  without  awe  before  the  venerable  and  noble  old  man  called 
Gregory  XVI.  On  his  return  from  the  Vatican,  Franz  carefully  avoided 
the  Rue  de  Cours ;  he  brought  away  with  him  a  treasure  of  pious  thoughts, 
to  which  the  mad  gaiety  of  the  mascherata  would  have  been  profanation. 
At  ten  minutes  past  five  Albert  entered  overjoyed.  The  paillassine  had 
reassumed  her  peasants  costume,  and  as  she  passed  she  raised  her  mask. 
She  was  charmmg.  F  ranz  congratulated  Albert,  who  received  his  con- 
gratulations with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  they  are  merited.  He  had 
recognised,  by  certain  unmistakable  signs,  that  his  fair  incognita  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  write  to  her  the  next  day. 
Franz  remarked,  whilst  he  gave  these  details,  that  Albert  seemed  to  have 
something  to  ask  of  him,  but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ask  it.  He  insisted 
upon  it,  declaring  beforehand  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  he 
required.  Albert  let  himself  be  pressed  just  as  long  as  friendship  required, 
and  then  avowed  to  Franz  that  he  would  do  him  a  great  favour  by  sufTer- 
ing  him  to  occupy  the  carriage  alone  the  next  day.  Albert  attributed  to 
Franz's  absence  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  fair  peasant  in  raising  her 
mask.  Franz  was  not  sufficiently  egotistical  to  stop  Albert  in  the  middle 
of  an  adventure  that  promised  to  prove  so  agreeable  to  his  curiosity  and 
so  flattering  to  his  vanity.  He  frit  assured  tliat  the  perfect  indiscretion  of 
his  friend  would  duly  inform  him  of  all  that  happened ;  and  as,  during 
three  years  that  he  had  travelled  all  over  Italy,  a  similar  piece  of  good 
fortune  had  never  fallen  to  his  share,  Franz  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  learn 
how  to  act  on  such  an  occasion.  He  therefore  promised  Albert  that  he 
would  content  himself  the  morrow  with  witnessing  the  Carnival  from  the 
windows  of  the  Rospoli  Palace. 

The  next  morning  he  saw  Albert  pass  and  repass.  He  held  an  enor- 
mous bouquet,  which  he  doubtless  meant  to  make  the  bearer  of  his 
amorous  epistle.  This  belief  was  changed  into  certainty  when  Franz  saw 
the  bouquet  (remarkable  by  a  circle  of  white  camellias)  in  the  hand  of  a 
charming /^/7/rtj«//^  dressed  in  rose-coloured  satin.  The  evening  was  no 
longer  joy,  but  delirium.  Albert  nothing  doubted  but  that  the  fair  unknown 
would  reply  in  the  same  manner.  Franz  anticipated  his  wishes  by  telling 
him  the  noise  fatigued  him,  and  that  he  should  passl\vetvciiX^2C^*\TiNrcv^vcv% 
and  looking  over  his  journal  Albert  was  not  aecewed,  iot  >Xv^  ^'^^^aw 
w£r  Franz  saw  bJm  enter  shaking  triumphantly  aiold^sd'^VWt'^^  wa.^^ 
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one  comer.     '•  Well,''  s.-LiU  he,  "  was  I  mistaken  ?" "  She  has  answered 

you  !'■  cried  Fjniiz. 

"  Read  !"'  This  woid  was  pronounced  in  a  manner  impossible  to 
describe.     Franz  took  the  letter,  and  read ; 

'■  Tuesday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  descend  from  your  carriage  opposite 
the  ^'ia  dei  Pontefici,  and  follow  the  Roman  peasant  who  snatches  your" 
mcccoktto  from  you.  When  you  arrive  at  the  first  step  of  the  church  of 
,San  Giacomo,  be  sure  to  fasten  a  knot  of  rose-coloured  ribands  to  the 
shoulder  of  your  costume  of  piiiliassc,  in  order  that  you  may  be  rect^^ised. 
Until  then  you  will  not  see  mc.— Constancy  a>d  Discretion." 

"  Well,"  asked  he,  when  Franz  had  finished,  "whatdoyou  think  of  that?" 

"  I  think  that  the  adventure  is  assuming  a  very  agreeable  appearance." 

"  1  tliink  so,  alio,"  replied  Albert  ;  "  and  I  very  much  fear  you  will  go 
alone  to  the  duke  of  Bracciano's  baU,"  Fransand  Albert  had  received 
that  morning  an  invitation  from  the  celebrated  Roman  banker.  "Take 
care,  Albert,"  said  Franz.  "  AH  the  nobility  of  Rome  will  be  present  j 
and  if  your  fair  iiicogiiilii  ijclong  to  ihe  higher  class  of  society,  she  must 
go  there." 

"  Whether  she  goes  there  or  not,  my  opinion  is  Still  the  same,"ietumed 
Albert    "  You  ha\'e  read  the  letter  ?" "  Yes." 

"  You  know  how  imperfectly  the  women  of  the  inesso  cito  are  educated 
in  Italy  ?"     (This  is  the  name  of  the  lower  class.) "  Yes." 

"  Weil ;  read  the  letter  again.  Look  at  the  writing,  and  find  a  fault  in 
the  language  or  orthography."  (The  writing  was,  in  reality,  channing,and 
the  orthography  irreproachable.)  "  You  are  bom  to  good  fortune,"  said 
Franz,  as  he  returned  the  letter. 

"  I.augli  as  much  as  you  will,''  replied  Albert,  "  I  am  iii  love." "  You 

alarm  me."  crii^il  l''r.-inz.     "  1  see  that  1  shall  not  only  go  alone  to  the  duke 
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\vJis  goin|  to  the  Palli  Theatre,  the  box  at  the  Argentina  Theatre  would 
be  lost  if  they  did  not  profit  by  it  This  assurance  determined  the  two 
friends  to  accept  it 

Franz  had  become  by  degrees  accustomed  to  the  count's  paleness, 
which  had  so  forcibly  struck  him  the  first  time  he  saw  him.  He  could  not 
refrain  from  admiring  the  severe  beauty  of  his  features,  the  only  defect,  or 
rather  the  principal  quality  of  which  was  the  pallor.  Veritable  hero  of 
Byron  !  Franz  could  not  (we  will  not  say  see  him,  but)  even  think  of  him 
without  representing  his  stem  head  on  the  shoulders  of  Manfred,  or  be- 
neath the  casque  of  Lara.  His  forehead  was  marked  by  the  line  that 
indicates  the  constant  presence  of  a  bitter  thought ;  he  had  those  fiery 
eyes  that  seem  to  penetrate  to  the  heart ;  and  the  haughty  and  disdainful 
upper  lip  that  gives  to  the  words  it  utters  a  peculiar  character  that  im- 
presses them  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The 
count  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  at  least  forty  ;  and  yet  it  was  easy 
to  understand  he  was  formed  to  rule  the  young  men  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated at  present  In  reahty,  to  complete  his  resemblance  with  the  fantastic 
heroes  of  the  English  poet,  the  count  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  fasci- 
nation. Albert  was  constantly  expatiating  on  their  good  fortune  in  meeting 
such  a  man.  Franz  was  less  enthusiastic;  but  the  count  exercised  over 
him  also  the  ascendency  a  strong  mind  always  acquires.  He  thought 
several  times  of  the  project  the  count  had  of  visiting  Paris  ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that,  with  his  eccentric  character,  his  characteristic  face,  and 
his  colossal  fortune,  he  would  produce  a  great  effect  there.  And  yet  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  at  Paris  when  the  count  was  there.  The  evening  passed 
as  evenings  mostly  pass  at  Italian  theatres ;  that  is,  not  in  listening  to 
the  music,  but  in  paying  visits  and  conversing.  The  Countess  G— — 
wished  to  revive  the  subject  of  the  count,  but  Franz  announced  he  had 
something  far  newer  to  tell  her ;  and,  in  spite  of  Albert's  demonstrations 
of  false  modesty,  he  informed  the  countess  of  the  great  event  which  had 
pre-occupied  them  for  the  last  three  days.  As  similar  intrigues  are  not 
uncommon  in  Italy,  if  we  may  credit  travellers,  the  countess  did  not  mani- 
fest the  least  incredulity,  but  congratulated  Albert  on  his  success.  They 
promised,  upon  separating,  to  meet  at  the  duke  of  Bracciano's  ball,  to 
which  all  Rome  was  invited.  The  heroine  of  the  bouquet  kept  her  word  ; 
she  gave  Albert  no  sign  of  her  existence  the  morrow  and  day  after. 

At  length  arrived  the  Tuesday,  the  last  and  most  tumultuous  day  of  the 
Carnival.  The  Tuesday,  the  theatres  open  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  Lent  begins  after  eight  at  night  The  Tuesday,  all  those  v/ho  through  want 
of  money,  time  or  enthusiasm,  have  not  been  to  see  the  Carnival  before, 
mingle  in  the  gaiety,  and  contribute  to  the  noise  and  excitement.  From 
two  o'clock  till  five  Franz  and  Albert  followed  in  the  f^te,  exchanging 
handfuls  of  confetti  with  the  other  carriages  and  the  pedestrians,  who 
crowded  amongst  the  horses'  feet  and  the  carriage  wheels  without  a  single 
accident,  a  single  dispute,  or  a  single  fight  The  f^tes  are  veritable  days 
of  pleasure  to  the  Italians.  The  author  of  this  history,  who  has  resided 
five  or  six  years  in  Italy,  does  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  ceremony 
interrupted  by  one  of  those  events  so  common  in  other  countries.  Albert 
was  triumphant  in  his  costume  of  paillasse,  A  knot  of  rose-coloured 
ribands  fell  from  his  shoulder  almost  to  the  ground.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  confusion,  Franz  wore  his  peasant's  costume. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  tumult  became  greater.  There  vjslstvoV  otv  >>cv^ 
pavement,  in  the  carriages,  at  thQ  windows,  a  single  lon^^  \>ciaX.'*N^'^|*^^'^'* 
a  single  Arm  that  did  not  move*     It  was  a  humaa  sloim^  cotov^^         ^ 
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thunder  of  cries,  and  a  hriil  of  sweetmeats,  flowers,  eggs,  oi'SAges,  and 
nosegays.  At  three  o'clock  (lie  sound  of  fireworks,  let  off  on  the  Place 
dfl  I'opolo  and  the  I'lacc  de  \'enisc  (heard  with  difficulty  amid  the  din  and 
confusion)  announced  that  the  mces  were  about  to  begin.  The  races,  like 
the  nithw/i.  are  one  uf  thf  episodes  peculiar  to  the  last  days  of  the  Car- 
nival. At  tl)e  sound  of  the  llrcworks  the  carriages  instantly  broke  the 
ranlcs,  and  retired  by  the  adjacent  streets.  All  these  evolutions  are  exe- 
cutcil  iviih  an  inconceivable  address  and  marvellous  rapidity,  wiOiout  the 
police  interfering  in  the  matter.  The  pedestrians  ranged  themselves 
against  the  i>'allj  ;  (hen  tlic  trampling  of  horses  and  the  clashing  of  steel 
were  heard.  A  detachment  of  caraluneers,  fifteen  abreast,  galloped  up  the 
Kue  de  Cours  in  order  to  clear  it  for  the  barbcri.  When  the  detachment 
arrived  at  the  I'lace  de  Venisc.'a  second  volley  of  fireworks  was  discharged, 
toannnimce  that  the  street  was  clear.  Almost  instantly,  in  the  midst' of  a 
tremendous  and  general  outer)',  seven  or  eight  horses,  excited  by  the  shouts 
of  three  hundred  thousand  spcc(ators,  passed  by  like  lightning.  Then  the 
Castle  of  Saint  .An^^eio  tired  ihree  cannons  to  indicate  that  number  three 
had  won.  Immediately, 'with out  any  Other  signal,  the  carriages  moved  on, 
flon'ing  on  tow.trils  (he  Corso,  down  all  the  streets,  like  torrents  pent  up 
for  a  while,  which  again  (low  into  the  parent  river;  and  the  immense  stream 
again  continued  its  coi;rse  between  its  two  banks  of  granite. 

A  new  source  of  noi^c  and  movement  was  added  \o  ths  crow(L  The 
sellers  of  mocci'U-t/i  entered  on  the  scene.  The  nuxxoli,  or  moecolelti,  are 
candles  which  vary  in  size  from  the  pascal  taper  to  the  rushUght,  and 
which  cause  the  actors  on  the  great  scene  which  terminates  the  Carnival 
two  different  sources  of  thought : — Ki.  How  to  preserve  their  moccoUtlo 
alight.    ;nd    How  to  extinguish  the  moccoUtti  of  others.    The  m«tcoUtto 

like  life:  man  ha5  found  but  one  me.ins  of  transmitting  it,  ai   '  "'    ' 
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Course  towards  the  church  of  San  Giacomo.  The  steps  were  crowded  with 
masks,  who  strove  to  snatch  each  other's  flambeau.  Franz  followed  Albert 
with  his  eyes,  and  saw  him  mount  the  first  step.  Instantly  a  mask,  wear- 
ing the  wdl-known  costume  of  a  female  peasant,  snatched  his  moccoUtto 
from  him  without  his  offering  any  resistance.  Franz  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  what  they  said,  but,  without  doubt,  nothing  hostile  passed,  for  he  saw 
Albert  disappear  arm-in-arm  with  the  peasant  girl.  He  watched  them  pass 
through  the  crowd  some  time,  but  at  length  he  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  Via 
MaceUo.  Suddenly  the  bell  that  gives  the  signal  for  the  end  of  the  Carnival 
sounded,  and  at  the  same  instant  all  the  moccoletti  were  extinguished  as  if 
by  enchantment  It  seemed  as  though  one  immense  blast  of  the  wind  had 
extinguished  every  one.  Franz  found  himself  in  utter  darkness.  No  sound 
was  audible  save  that  of  the  carriages  that  conveyed  the  masks  home  ; 
nothing  was  visible  save  a  few  lights  that  burnt  behind  the  windows.  The 
Carnival  was  finished. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  CATACX>MBS  OF  SAINT  SEBASTIAN. 

In  his  whole  life,  perhaps,  Franz  had  never  before  experienced  so  sudden 
an  impression,  so  rapid  a  transition  from  gaiety  to  sadness,  as  in  this 
moment.  Itseemed  as  though  Rome,  under  the  magic  breath  of  some  demon 
of  the  night,  had  suddenly  changed  into  a  vast  tomb.  By  a  chance,  which 
added  yet  more  to  the  intensity  of  the  darkness,the  moon,  which  was  on  the 
wane,  did  not  rise  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  streets  which  the  young  man 
traversed  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  distance  was  short ; 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  his  carriage,  or  rather  the  count's,  stopped  be- 
fore tfie  H6tel  de  Londres.  Dinner  was  waiting ;  but  as  Albert  had  told  him 
that  he  should  not  return  so  soon,  Franz  sat  down  without  him.  Maitrc 
Pastrini,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  dine  together,  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  his  absence,  but  Franz  merely  replied  that  Albert  had  received 
on  the  previous  evening  an  invitation  which  he  had  accepted.  The  sudden 
extinction  of  the  moccoletti^  the  darkness  which  had  replaced  the  light, 
and  the  silence  which  had  succeeded  the  turmoil,  had  left  in  Franz's 
mind  a  certain  depression  which  was  not  free  from  uneasiness.  He 
therefore  dined  very  silently,  in  spite  of  the  officious  attention  of  his 
host,  who  presented  himself  two  or  three  times  to  inquire  if  he  wanted 
anything. 

Franz  resolved  to  wait  for  Albert  as  late  as  possible.  He  ordered  the 
carriage, therefore,  for  eleven  o'clock, desiring  Maitre  Pastrini  to  inform  him 
the  moment  Albert  returned  to  the  hotel.  At  eleven  o'clock  Albert  had  not 
come  back.  Franz  dressed  himself,  and  went  out,  telling  his  host  that  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  night  at  the  duke  of  Bracciano's.  The  house  of  the 
duke  of  Bracciano  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Rome ;  his  lady,  one  of  the 
last  heiresses  of  the  Colonnas,  does  its  honours  with  the  most  consummate 
grace,  and  thus  theiry^/rj  have  a  European  celebrity.  Franz  and  Albert  had 
brought  to  Rome  letters  of  introduction  to  them  ;  and  the  first  question  on 
Franz's  arrival  was  to  ask  him  where  was  his  travelling  companion.  Franz 
replied  that  he  had  left  him  at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  extinguish  the 
fHoccolij  and  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  Via  Macello.    "  Then 

he  has  not  returned  ?"  said  the  duke. "  I  waited  for  him  until  this  hour  " 

replied  Franz. 

"And  do  you  know  whither  he  went?' ^"l^o,TiOt'^ttcvw^|  %^^^'^' 

ever,  I  think  it  was  something  very  like  an  assignation.'* 
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"  Diavolo  1"  said  the  duke,  "  this  is  a  had  day,  or  rather  a  bad  night,  to 
be  out  late  :  is  it  not,  countess  ?''  These  words  were  addressed  to  the  Coun- 
tess G ,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Tor- 

!onia,  Ihe  duke's  brother. "  1  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  charming 

night,"  rephed  the  countess, "  and  those  who  are  bctc  will  not  complain  but 
of  one  ihinE,  that  of  its  loo  rapid  flight." 

"  I  am  not  speaking,"  said  the  duke,  with  a  smile,  "  of  ihe  persons  who 
are  here  :  the  men  run  no  other  danger  than  that  of  falling  in  love  with  you, 
and  the  women  of  falling  ill  of  jealousy  at  seeing  you  so  lovely ;   I  allude 

[0  persons  who  were  out  in  ihe  streets  of  Rome." "  Ah !"  asked  the 

countess,  "  who  is  out  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  this  hour,  unless  it  be  lo 

"  Our  friinii,  Albert  de  MorcerfjCountess,  whom  I  left  in  pursuit  of  his 
unknown  about  seven  o'clock  this  evening,"  said  Franz, "  and  whom  I  have 

"  And  don't  yoii  know  where  he  is  ?" "  Not  at  alL" 

"  Is  he  armed  f "  He  is  en paillasii." 

"  Yovi  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  go,"  said  ihe  duke  to  Frani ; 

"  you,  who  know   Rome  better  than  he  iKies." "  You  might  as  well 

have  tried  lo  stop  number  three  of  ihe  barberi,  who  gained  the  priie  in  the 
race  lo-day,"  replied  Fran^  ;  "  and  then,  moreover,  what  could  happen  to 
him  ?■' 

"  Who  can  lell  ?  The  night  is  gloomy,  and  the  Tiber  is  very  near  the 
Via  Macello."  Franz  felt  a  shudder  run  through  his  veins  at  observing  the 
feeling  of  the  duke  and  the  countess  so  much  in  unison  with  his  own  per- 
sonal disquietude.  "  1  informed  them  at  the  hOtel  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  passing  the  night  here,  duke,"  said  Franz,  "and  desired  them  to  come 

and  inform  me  of  his  return." "Ah  I"  replied  the  d,uke,"  here,  I  think,  is 

' who  is  seeking  y"    " 
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individual  first  addressed  him.    "  What  wants  your  excellency  of  me  ?"  in- 
quired the  man,  retreating  a  step  or  two,  as  if  to  keep  on  his  guard. 

"  Are  not  you  the  person  who  brought  me  a  letter,"  inquired  Franz 
"  from  the  Viscount  de  Morcerf  ?" 

"  Your  excellency  lodges  at  Pastrini's  hotel  .^' "  I  do." 

"  Your  excellency  is  the  travelling  companion  of  the  viscount  ?" 

"  I  am." "  Your  excellency's  name ^" 

"  Is  the  Baron  Franz  d'Epinay.'' 

"  Then  it  is  to  your  excellency  that  this  letter  is  addressed." 

**  Is  there  any  answer?"  inquired  Franz,  taking  the  letter  from  him. 

"  Yes — your  friend  at  least  hopes  so." "  Come  upstairs  with  me, 

and  I  will  give  it  to  you." -"  I  prefer  waiting  here,"  said  the  messenger, 

with  a  smile. 

"  And  why  ?" 

"  Your  excellency  will  know  when  vou  have  read  the  letter." 

"  Shall  I  find  you,  then,  here  ?" ^"  Certainly." 

Franz  entered  the  hotel.    On  the  staircase  he  met  Mallre  PastrinL  * 
"  Well  r  said  the  landlord. "  Well— what  ?"  responded  Franz. 

"  You  have  seen  the  man  who  desired  to  speak  with  you  from  your 

friend  ?"  he  asked  of  Franz. '*  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  he  replied,  "  and 

he  has  handed  this  letter  to  me.  Light  the  candle  in  my  apartment,  if 
you  please."  The  innkeeper  gave  orders  to  a  servant  to  go  before  Franz 
with  a  bougie.  The  young  man  had  found  Maitre  Pastrini  looking  very 
much  alarmed,  and  this  had  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  read 
Albert's  letter  ;  and  thus  he  went  instantly  towards  the  waxlight,  and 
unfolded  the  letter.  It  was  written  and  signed  by  Albert.  Franz  read  it 
twice  before  he  could  comprehend  what  it  contained.  It  was  thus  con- 
ceived : — 

"  My  dear  Fellow, — The  moment  you  have  received  this,  have  the 
kindness  to  take  from  my  pocket-book,  which  you  will  find  in  the  square 
drawer  of  the  secretaire,  the  letter  of  credit ;  add  your  own  to  it,  if  it  be 
not  sufficient.  Run  to  Torlonia,  draw  from  him  instantly  four  thousand 
piastres,  and  give  them  to  the  bearer.  It  is  urgent  that  I  should  have  this 
money  without  delay.  I  do  not  say  more,  relymg  on  you  as  you  may  rely 
on  me. 

"  Your  friend,  "  ALBERT  DE  MORCERF. 

"  P.S. — I  now  believe  in  Italian  banditti." 

Below  these  lines  were  written,  in  a  strange  hand,  the  following  in 
Italian : — 

"  Se  alle  sei  della  mattina  le  quattro  mila  piastre  non  sono  nelle  mic 
mani,  alle  settc  il  Conte  Alberto  avrk  cessato  di  vivere. 

"  LuiGi  Vampa." 

^^Ifby  six  in  the  moniifJi^  the  four  thousand  piastres  are  tiot  in  my 
hajtdSy  by  seven  d clock  the  Viscount  Albert  de  Morcerf  will  have  ceased  to 
live:' 

This  second  signature  explained  all  to  Franz,  who  now  understood  the 
objection  of  the  messenger  to  coming  up  into  the  apartment ;  the  street 
was  safer  for  him.    Albert,  then,  had  fallen  into  iVve  Yvaxi^s  oi  >Cci^«w^^>a?b 
chief  of  banditti  in  whose  existence  he  had  for  so  \ot\^  '^  ^ATBft  t«5»^^>^ 
believe.     There  was  no  time  to  lose.     He  hastened  Vo  o^«a>^^**^5'    "^^ 
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and  found  the  pocket-book  in  the  drawer,  and  in  it  the  letter  of  credit. 
There  were  in  all  six  thousaod  piastres,  but  of  these  six  thousand  Albert 
had  already  evpetided  three  thousand.  As  to  Frani,  he  had  no  letter  of 
credit,  a.s  he  lived  at  Florence,  and  had  only  come  to  Rome  to  pass  seven 
or  eight  days  ;  he  had  brought  but  a  hundlM  louis,  and  of  these  he  had 
not  more  than  fifty  left.  Thus  seven  or  eight  hundred  piastres  were  want- 
ing tothem  both  to  make  up  the  sum  that  Albert  required.  True,  he 
might  in  such  a  case  rely  on  the  kindness  of  M.  Torlonia,  He  was,  there- 
fore, about  to  return  to  the  Palazzo  Bracciano  without  loss  of  time,  when 
suddenly  a  luminous  idea  crossed  his  mind.  He  remembered  the  count 
of  Monle-Cristo.  Frani  iv-.is  about  to  ring  for  Maltre  Pastrini,  when  that 
worthy  presented  himself.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  hastily,  "  do  you  know 
if  the  count  is  withiti  ?"' 

"  Yes,  your  excellency  ;  hi?  has  this  moment  relumed." 

"  Is  he  in  bed?'' "'  1  should  say  no," 

,  "  Then  ring  at  his  door,  if  you  please,  and  request  him  to  he  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  an  audience."  Maitre  Pastrini  did  as  he  n-as  desired,  and  re- 
turning five  minutes  after,  he  said, — "  The  count  awaits  your  exccllenc\.' 
Frani  went  along  the  corridor,  and  a  servant  introduced  him  to  the  count. 
He  was  in  a  small  cabinet  which  Fran^  had  not  yet  seen,  and  which  was 
surrounded  with  divans.  The  count  came  tou'ttrds  him.  "  Well,  what 
good  wind  blows  you  hither  at  this  hour  ?"  said  he ;  "  have  you  come  to 
sup  with  me  ?    It  would  be  very  kind  of  you." 

"  No  ;  I  have  come  lo  speak  to  you  of  a  very  serious  matler," 

'■  A  serious  matter  !"  said  the  count,  looking  at  Franz  with  the  earnestness 
usual  to  him  ;  "  and  what  may  it  be  ?" 

"  Arc  we  nlonc  ?' "  Yes,"  replied  the  count,  going  to  the  door,  and 

returning.     Franz  gave  him  Albert's  Idler.     "  Re.id  that,"  he  said.     The 
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"  Have  you  not  saved  Peppino's  life  T 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  said  the  count,  "  who  told  you  that  T 

"  No  matter,  I  know  it."  The  count  knit  his  brows,  and  remained 
silent  an  instant.  "  And  if  I  went  to  seek  Vampa,  would  vou  accompany 
me?'' 

"  If  my  society  would  not  be  disagreeable." "  Be  it  so.    It  is  a  lovely 

night,  and  a  walk  without  Rome  will  do  us  both  good.'' 

"  Shall  I  take  any  arms  T "  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  Any  money  ?" 

"  It  is  useless.    Where  is  the  man  who  brought  the  letter  ?" 

"In  the  street." 

"He  awaits  the  answer ?" "  Yes." 

"  I  must  Icam  where  we  are  going.     I  will  summon  him  hither." 

"  It  is  useless  :  he  would  not  come  up."— '*To  your  apartments  per- 
haps ;  but  he  will  not  make  any  difficulty  in  entering  mine."  The  count 
went  to  the  window  of  the  apartment  that  looked  on  to  the  street,  and  • 
whistled  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  man  in  the  mantle  quitted  the  wall, 
and  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  street  "  Saliter  said  the  count,  in 
the  same  tone  in  which  he  would  have  given  an  order  to  his  servant.  The 
messenger  obeyed  without  the  least  hesitation,  but  rather  with  alacrity, 
and,  mounting  the  steps  of  the  passage  at  abound,  entered  the  hotel ;  five 
seconds  afterwards  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet.  "  Ah,  it  is  you, 
Peppino,"  said  the  count.  But  Peppino,  instead  of  answering,  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  seized  the  count's  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
"  Ah,"  said  the  count,  "  you  have,  then,  not  forgotten  that   I   saved  your 

life;  that  is  strange,  for  it  is  a  week  ago!" "No,  excellency;  and 

never  shall  I  forget  it,"  returned  Peppino,  with  an  accent  of  profound 
gratitude. 

"  Never  !  That  is  a  long  time  ;  but  it  is  something  that  you  believe  so. 
Rise  and  answer."  Peppino  glanced  anxiously  at  Franz.  "  Oh,  you  may 
speak  before  his  excellency,"  said  he  ;  "  he  is  one  of  my  friends.  You 
allow  me  to  give  you  this  title  ?"  continued  the  count  in  French  ;  "  it  is 
necessary  to  excite  this  man's  confidence." 

"  You  can  speak  before  me,"  said  Franz ;  "  I  am  a  friend  of  the  count's." 

"  Good  !"  returned  Peppino.  "  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  your 
excellency  may  address  to  me." 

"  How  did  the  Viscount  Albert  fall  into  Luigi's  hands?" 

"  Excellency,  the  Frenchman's  carriage  passed  several  times  the  one  in 
which  was  Teresa." "  The  chiefs  mistress  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  Frenchman  threw  her  a  bouquet ;  Teresa  returned  it ;  all 
this  with  the  consent  of  the  chief,  who  was  in  the  carriage." 

*•  What !"  cried  Franz,  "  was  Luigi  Vampa  in  the  carriage  with  the 

Roman  peasants  ?" "  It  was  he  who  drove,  disguised  as  the  coachman," 

replied  Peppino. "  Well  ?"  said  the  count. 

*'  Well,  then,  the  Frenchman  took  off  his  mask  ;  Teresa,  with  the  chiePs 
consent,  did  the  same.  The  Frenchman  asked  for  a  rendezvous  ;  Teresa 
gave  him  one — only,  instead  of  Teresa,  it  was  Beppo  who  was  on  the  steps 
of  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo." "  What  !"  exclaimed  Franz,  "the  pea- 
sant girl  who  snatched  his  moccoletto  from  him " 

"  Was  a  lad  of  fifteen,"  replied  Peppino.  "  But  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
your  friend  to  have  been  deceived  ;  Beppo  has  taken  in  pletvVf  ^"^  qJCca'*^* 

"  And  Beppo  led  him  outside  the  walls  ?"  said  XYie  coMTvt.  -^ecsw^ 

"  Exactly  so ;  a  carnage  was  waiting  at  the  end  oi  V\^'Nl^«3^*^'  vtS^Sfe 
got  ED,  inviting  the  Frenchman  to  follow  him,  and  Yie  d\d  wslt^'»» 
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asked  mice.  He  piUanily  offered  the  right-hand  seat  to  Beppo,  and  sat 
by  him.  Bt'ppo  told  him  he  W3S  going  to  take  him  to  a  villa  a  league  from 
Rome  1  the  Frenchman  assured  him  he  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  coachman  ivcnt  up  the  Rue  di  Ripetl.-i  and  the  Pone  San 
Piolo  ;  and  when  they  were  two  hundred  yards  outside,  as  the  French- 
man became  somewhat  too  forward,  Beppo  put  a  brace  of  pistols  to  his 
head,  the  coachman  pulled  up,  and  did  the  same.  At  the  same  t)m.e,  four 
of  the  band,  who  were  concealed  on  the  banks  of  the  Airao,  surrounded 
the  carriage.  The  Frenchman  made  some  resistance,  and  nearly  strangled 
Beppo  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  five  aniied  men,  and  was  forced  to  yield. 
They  made  him  get  out,  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  then 
brought  him  to  Teresa  and  Luigi,  who  were  wailing  for  him  in  the  cata- 
combs of  St.  Sebaatiin." 

"  Well,''  said  the  count,  turninfj  towards  Frani,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 

this  is  a  very  likely  story.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" "  Why,  that  I 

should  think  it  very  amusing."  replied  Frani,  "  if  it  had  happened  to  any 
one  but  poor  Albert." 

"  And,  in  truth,  if  you  had  not  found  me  here,"  said  the  count,  "  it 
might  have  proved  a  gallant  adventure  which  would  have  cost  your  friend 
dear ;  but  now,  be  assured,  his  alann  will  be  the  only  serious  consequence." 
"  And  shall  we  go  and  find  him  ?"  inquired  Frani. 

"  Ohj  decidedly,  sir.  He  is  in  a  very  picturesque  place — do  you  know 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  T 

"  I  was  never  in  them,  but  I  have  often  resolved  to  visit  them." 

"  Well,  here  is  an  opportunity  made  to  your  hand,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  contrive  a  belter.     Have  you  a  carriage .'" "  No," 

"That  is  of  no  consequence  ;  I  always  have  one  ready,  day  and  night.' 
eady?" 
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of  tbe  ruin,  nnd  suddenly  retreat  into  the  darkness  on  a.  signal  from 
Peppino.  A  short  lime  before  they  reached  the  circus  of  Caracatla  the; 
carriage  stopped,  Peppino  opened  tlic  door,  and  the  count  and  Frani 
alishted. 

"  In  ten  minutes,"  said  the  count  lo  his  ccmpanion,  "wc  shall  arrive 

He  then  took  Peppino  aside,  gave  him  some  order  in  a  low  voice,  and 
Peppino  went  away,  taking  with  him  a  torch,  brought  with  them  in  the 
carriage.  Five  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  Frani  saw  the  shepherd 
advance  along  a  narrow  path  in  the  midst  of  the  irregular  ground  which 
forms  the  convulsed  soil  of  the  plain  of  Rome,  and  disappear  in  the  midst 
of  the  high  red  herbage,  which  seemed  like  the  bristling  mane  of  some 
enormous  lion,  "  Now,"  said  the  count,  "let  us  follow  him."  Franz  and 
tlie  count  in  their  turn  then  advanced  along  the  same  path,  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  paces,  led  Ihem  by  a  declivity  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
valley.     They  then  perceived  two  men  conversmg  in  the  shade.     "  Ought 

we  to  advance  f  asked  Franz  of  the  count ;  "  or  should  we  pause  i^ 

"  I.et  us  go  on ;  Peppino  will  have  warned  the  sentry  irf  our  coming." 
One  of  these  two  men  was  Peppino,  and  the  other  a  bandit  on  the  look- 
out. Franz  and  the  count  advanced,  and  the  bandit  saluted  them.  "Your 
excellency,"  said  Peppino,  addressing  the  count,  "  if  you  will  follow  me, 

the  opening  of  the  catacombs  is  close  at  hand." "Go  on,  then,"  replied 

ihe  count  Tliey  came  to  an  opening  behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  pile  of  rocks  by  which  a  man  could  scarcely  pass,  I'eppino 
glided  first  into  this  crevice  ;  but  after  advancing  a  few  paces  the  passage 
widened.  Then  he  paused,  lighted  his  torch,  and  turned  round  lo  see  if 
ihey  came  after  him.  The  count  first  reached  a  kind  of  square  space,  and 
Franz  followed  him  closely.  The  earth  sloped  in  a  gentle  descent,  en- 
larging as  they  proceeded  ;  still  Franz  and  the  count  were  compelled  lo 
advance  stooping,  and  scarcely  able  lo  proceed  two  abreast  They  went 
on  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  thus,  and  then  were  slopped  by  "  Who  goes 
there !"  At  the  same  lime  ihey  saw  the  reflection  of  a  torch  on  the  barrel 
of  a  carbine. 

"A  friend!"  responded  Peppino;  and,  advancing  ,-ilone  towards  ihe 
sentry,  he  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  lone  ;  and  then  he,  like  the 
Arst,  saluted  the  nocturnal  visilors,  making  a  sign  that  they  might  proceed. 
Behind  the  sentinel  was  a  staircase  wiih  twenty  steps.  Frani  and  the 
count  descended  these,  and  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of  cross-roads, 
forming  a  burial-ground.  Five  roads  diverged  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  and 
the  walls,  dug  into  niches,  placed  one  above  the  other  in  the  shape  of 
coffins,  showed  that  they  were  at  last  in  the  catacombs.  In  one  of  the 
cavities,  whose  extent  it  was  impossible  lo  determine,  some  rays  of  light 
were  visible.     The  count  kid  his  hand  on  Franz's  shoulder.   "  Would  you 

like  to  see  a  camp  of  bandits  in  repose  ?''  he  inquired. "  Exceedingly," 

replied  Franz. 

"  Come  with  me,  then.  Peppino.  extinguish  the  torch."  Peppino  obeyed, 
and  Frani  and  the  count  were  suddenly  in  utter  darkness,  only  fifty  paces 
in  advance  of  them  there  played  along  the  wall  some  reddish  beams  of 
li^ht,  more  visible  since  I'eppino  had  put  out  his  torch.  They  advanced 
silently,  the  count  guiding  Franz  as  if  he  had  the  singular  faculty  of  seeing 
in  the  dark.  Franz  himself,  however,  distinguislied  his  way  more  plainly 
in  proportion  as  he  advanced  towards  the  rays  of  Ustrtt^^^iA^  ^wic^ft«sw> 
for  guides:  three  arc.ndcs,  of  which  the  middle  setv«da»\\ve  iooti"**^^ 
themselyes.     These  arcades  opened  on  one  side  lo  lAic  corridWt'"''*™'^ 
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were  ihe  count  and  Fran^i,  and  on  the  other  to  a  large  square  chamber, 
entireiy  surrounded  by  niches  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
In  the  midst  of  this  chamber  werefbar  stones,  which  had  formerly  served 
as  an  altar,  as  was  evident  from  the  cross  which  slill  surmounted  them.  A 
lamp,  placed  at  the  base  of  a  pillar,  lighted  up  with  its  pale  anil  nickering 
flame  the  singular  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  two 
visitors  concealed  in  the  shadow.  A  man  was  seated  with  his  elbow  lean- 
ing on  the  column,  and  was  reading  with  liis  back  inrned  to  the  arcades, 
through  the  openings  of  which  the  new-comers  contemplated  him.  This 
was  the  chief  of  the  band,  Luigi  Vampa.  Around  him,  and  in  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy,  lying  in  their  mantles,  or  with  their  backs  against 
a  kind  of  stone  bench,  which  went  all  round  the  Columbarium,  were  to  be 
seen  twenty  brigands  or  more,  each  having  his  carbine  within  reach.  At 
the  boltom,  silent,  scarcely  visible,  and  like  a  shadow,  was  a  sentinel,  who 
was  w.ilking  up  and  down  before  a  kind  of  opening,  which  was  only  dis- 
tinguishable because  in  that  spot  the  darkness  seemed  thicker.  When 
the  count  thought  Franz  had  gazed  sufficiently  on  this  picturesque  t.ibleau, 
he  raised  bis  finger  to  his  lips,  to  warn  him  to  be  silent,  and,  ascending 
the  three  steps  which  led  to  the  corridor  of  the  Columbarium,  eniercd  the 
chamber  by  the  centre  arcade,  and  advanced  towards  Vampa,  who  was  so 
intent  on  the  book  before  him  that  hedidnot  hear  (henoiseof  hisfoolsieps. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  the  sentinel,  less  occupied,  and  who  saw  by 
the  lamp's  light  a  shadow  which  approached  his  chief.  At  this  sound, 
Vampa  rose  quickly,  drawing  at  the  same  moment  a  pistol  from  his  girdle. 
In  a  moment  all  the  bandits  were  on  their  feet,  and  twenty  carbines  were 
levelled  at  the  count.  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  perfectly  calm,  and  wo 
muiclc  of  his  countenance  disturbed,  "well,  my  dear  Vampa,  il  appears  to 

c  that  you  receive  a  friLTd  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  !" "Ground 


.-.f 


.  * 
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vould  blow  his  brains  out  with  my  own  hand  1" ^**  Well,"  said  the  count, 

urning  towards  Franz,  "  I  told  you  tlicrc  was  some  mistake  in  this." 
"  Are  you  not  alone?'  asked  Vampci,  with  uneasiness. 
"  1  am  with  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  and  to  whom 
\  desired  to  prove  that  Luigi  Vanipa  w::.j  a  man  of  his  word. — Come,  your 
ixccllency,  here  is  Luigi  Vampa,  who  will  himself  express  to  you  his  deep 
egret  at  the  mistake  ho  has  committed." — Franz  approached,  the  chief 
idvancing  several  steps  to  meet  him.  **  Welcome  amongst  us,  your  ex- 
eJlency,"  he  said  to  him  ;  "  you  heard  what  the  count  just  said,  and  also 
II y  reply  ;  let  me  add  that  I  would  not  for  the  four  thousand  piastres  at 

khich  I  had  fixed  your  friend's   ransom,  that  this  had  happened." 

But,"  said  Franz,  looking  round  him  uneasily,  "where  is  the  viscount? 
-I  do  not  see  him." 
"  Nothing  has  happened  to  him,  I  hope  V  said  the  count,  frowningly. 
''  The  prisoner  is  there, '  replied  Vampa,  pointing  to  the  hollow  space  in 
ront  of  which  the  bandit  was  on  guard,  "  and   I  v/ill  go  myself  and  tell 
lim  he  is  free."    The  chief  went  towards  the  place  he  had  pointed  out  as 
Vlbert's  prison,  and  Franz  and  the  count  followed  him.    '*  What  is  the 
)risoner  doing  .^'  inquired  Vampa  of  the  sentinel. 
"  Mafoi/  captain,"  replied  the  sentry, "  1  do  not  know,  for  the  last  hour  I 

lave  not  heard  him  stir." "  Come  in,  your  excellency,"  ^aid  \'ampa.  The 

ount  and  Franz  ascended  seven  or  ei;^ht  steps  afier  the  chief,  who  drew 

.-ick  a  bolt,  and  opened  a  door.     Then,  by  the  gleam  of  a  1  imp,  similar  to 

lat  which  lighted  the  Columbarium,  Alljert  was  to  be  seen  wrapped  up  in 

cloak  which  one  of  the  l-andits  had  lent  him,  lying  in  a  corner  in   pro- 

jnd  slumber.     **  Come  I"  said  the  c^iimt,  smiling  wiili  his  own  peculiar 

lilc,  "  not  so  bad  for  a  man  who  is  to  he  slujt  at  ?^cvcn  o'clock  to-morrow 

irning!"     Vampa  looked  at  Albert  wiih  a  kind  of  admiration  ;  he  was 

:  insensible  to  such  a  proof  of  courage. 

'  You  are  right,  M.  le   Comte,"  he  said  ;  "  this  must  be  one  of  your 

nds."    Then,  going  to  Albert,  ho  tduche.L  him  on  the  shouldir,  saying — 

'ill  your  excellency  please  to  awaken  ?"     Albert  Micichcd  out  hisanns, 

)ed  his  eyelids,  and  oj)ened  his  eyes.     *'  Ah  !  ah  I"  said  he,  **  is  it  you, 

\\Xi  ?     You  should  have  allowed  nic  to  iiave  slept.     I   had  such  a  dc- 

ful  dream  :  I  was  da. icing  the  galop  at  Torlonia's  v  itli  the  Counte^s 

-."     Then  he  drew  fri>in   hi  a   pcjcket  his  watch,  wliicli  he  had   |)re- 

J,  that  he  might  sec  how  time  sjjird. 

alf-past  one  only,"  said  he.     "  Why  the  devil    do  \ou  \\yy.\'.<:  iiie  .it 

5ur?" "To  tell  you  thai  yuu  a!e  free,  your  excellency." 

/  dear  fellow,"  replied  Albert,  wiili  perfect  ea^e  of  mind,  **  remember, 
future,  Napoleon's  maxim,  'Never  awaken  me  but  for  bad  news;' 
had  let  me  sleep  on,  1  should  have  finished  my  galop,  and  have 
ateful  to  you  all  my  life.     S«\  then,  they  li.ue  ])ai(l  my  ransom  ; ' 

your  excellency  !'' "  Weil,  t-un,  hov.-  .un  I  lice?' 

srson  to  whom  I  can  refuse  n-jiliin    \\.:.\  coiae  tu  demand  you." 

,e  hither  ?" "  Yes,  hiLher." 

ly  !  then  that  person  is  a  most  amiable  person."    Albert  looked 
nd  perceived   Franz.     **  What  I'  said  ho,  **  is  it  you,  my  dear 

lose  devotion  and  friendship  are  thus  rli^playcd?" "  No,  not 

1  Franz,  **  but  our  neighbour,  the  cr-nnt  of  .Mmiic-Cristo.*' 
ih  !  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Albert  •railv,  and  ajran;nr,g  his  cravat 
)ands,  *'  you  are  r^*aliy  mo-l  kind,  ar.d  I  ^v.\c  \c.\\  \n\\\  cv^v\^\^x^'« 
r  elernalh  m}/;.;((/,  \u  [!:-  ;Tist  placf  fcv  \\\v:  .  av vv.v. \c* ,  a w^"^  ^^^     V<i 
's  r  :w<l  he  put  OL-t  i::..  l.M-.d  to  ibci.o'.mv,  \\\u>  sV\vA^->^<-^ ''^^'^ 
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{jiu'c  his  nivn.  but  who  ncvciiliclcis  did  give  it.  Tlio  bandit  gated  on  tliiS 
scene  ivi;h  :i.;uazi;Liii;nt  ;  lie  was  cvidenlly  nccuilo;iic  J  to  sec  his  prisoners 
tremble  bofurc  hiui,  .ind  yet  here  was  one  whose  g.\y  temperament  was 
not  for  a  moment  altered  ;  as  for  Franz,  he  was  enchanted  at  the  way  in 
which  Albert  had  sustained  the  national  honour  in  the  presence  of  the 
bandii,  "  My  dear  Albert,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  make  haste,  we  shall  yet 
have  time  to  iinish  the  night  at  Torlonia's,  You  may  conclude  your  inter- 
rupted galop,  so  that  you  will  owe  no  ill-will  to  Signer  Luigi,  who  has,  indeed, 
throughout  this  whole  affair  acted  like  a  gentleman." "  You  are  de- 
cidedly right,  and  we  may  reach  the  Palazzo  by  two  o'clock.  Signor 
Luigi,"  continued  Albert,  "  is  there  any  formality  to  fulfil  before  1  take 
leave  of  your  excellency  f 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  the  bandit,  "  you  are  as  free  as  air." 
"Well,  then,  a  nappy  and  merry  life  to  you.     Come,  gentlemen,  come." 
And  Albert,  followed  by  Franz  and  the  count,  descended  the  staircase, 
crossed  the  square  chamber,  where  stood  all  the  bandits,  hat  in  hand. 
"  Peppino,"  said  the  brigand  chief,  "  give  me  the  torch.'' 
"  What  arc  you  going  to  do  then  ?"  inquired  the  count. 
"  1  will  show  you  the  way  back  myself,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  that  is  the 
least  honour  1  can  testify  to  your  excellency."     And  taking  the  lighted 
torch  from  the  hands  of  the  herdsman,  he  preceded  his  guests,  not  as  a 
servant,  who  performs  an  act  of  civility,  but  like  a  king  who  precedes 
ambassadors.     On  reaching  the  door,  he  bowed.     "And  now,  M.  le 
Comte,"  added  he,  "  allow  me  to  repeat  my  apologies,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  entertain  any  resentment  at  what  has  occurred." 

"  No,  my  dear  Wiinpa,''  replied  the  count  ;  "  besides,  you  compensate  for 
your  mistakes  in  so  gentlemanly  a  way,  that  one  almost  feels  obliged  to  you 
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and  disappeared  with  her  in  the  wliirl  of  dancers.  In  the  meanwhile 
Franz  was  considering  the  singular  shudder  that  had  pervaded  the  count 
of  Monte-Cristo's  frame  at  the  moment  when  he  had  been,  in  some  sort, 
forced  to  give  his  hand  to  Albert. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  RENDEZVOUS, 

Albert's  first  words  to  his  friend,  on  the  following  morning,  contained  a 
request  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  visit  the  count  j  true,  he  had 


acknowledged.     Frani, 

who  seemed  attracted  by  some  invisible  influence  towards  the  count,  in 
which  terror  was  strangely  mingled,  felt  an  extreme  reluctance  to  permit 
his  friend  to  be  exposed  alone  to  the  singular  fascination  the  mysterious 
count  seemed  to  exercise  over  him,  and  therefore  made  no  objection  to 
Albert's  request,  but  at  once  accompanied  him  to  the  desired  spot,  and, 
after  a  short  delay,  llie  count  joined  them  in  the  saloon.  "  M.  le  Comte," 
said  Albert,  advancing  to  meet  him,  "permit  me  to  repeat  the  poor  (hanks 
I  offered  last  night,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  remembrance  of  all  I  owe  lo 
you  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory  ;  believe  me,  while  I  have  life, 
I  shall  never  cease  to  dwell  with  grateful  recollection  on  the  prompt  and 
important  service  you  rendered  me  ;  as  also  to  remember  that  to  you  I  am 
indebted  even  for  my  life." "  My  very  good  friend  and  excellent  neigh- 
bour," replied  the  count,  with  a  smile,  "  you  really  exaggerate  my  trifling 
exertions.  You  owe  me  nothing  but  some  trifle  of  20,000  francs,  which 
you  have  been  saved  out  of  your  travelling  expenses,  so  that  there  is  not 
much  of  a  score  between  us  ; — but  you  must  really  permit  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  case  and  unconcern  with  which  you  resigned  yourself  to 
your  fate,  and  the  perfect  indifference  you  manifested  as  lo  the  turn  events 
might  take." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "  I  deserve  no  credit  for  what  I  could 
not  help,  namely,  a  determination  lo  take  everything  as  I  found  it ;  and 
to  let  those  bandits  see,  that  although  men  get  into  troublesome  scrapes 
all  over  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  but  the  French  can  smile  even  in  the 
face  of  grim  Death  himself.  All  that,  howcvcr,has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
oblig.iiions  to  you,  and  I  now  come  to  ask  you  whether,  in  my  own  person, 
my  family,  or  connections,  I  can  in  any  way  ser\-e  you  ?  My  father,  the 
Comte  dc  Morcerf,  although  of  Spanish  origin,  possesses  considerable  in- 
fluence, both  at  the  court  of  France  and  Madrid,  and  I  unhesitatingly  place 
the  best  services  of  myself,  and  all  to  whom  my  life  is  dear,  at  your  dis- 
posal."  "  M.  de  Morcerf,"  replied  the  count,  "  your  offer,  far  from  sur- 
prising mc,  is  precisely  what  1  expected  from  you,  and  1  accept  it  in  the 
same  spirit  of  hearty  sincerity  with  which  it  is  made  ;— nay,  I  will  go  still 
further,  and  say  that  I  had  previously  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  3  great 
favour  at  your  hands." "  Oh,  pray  name  it." 

"  I  am  wholly  a  stranger  to  Paris— it  is  a  city  I  have  never  yet  seen." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Albert,  "  that  you  have  reached  your  present 
nge  without  visiting  the  finest  capital  in  the  world  ?    1  can  scarcely  credit  it" 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  (juite  true  ;  still,  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  ».h« 
my  present  ignorance  of  the  first  city  in  Europe  W  a  TCptOwiv  VQ  ift^  ^'^ 
eiery  way,  and  calls  for  immediate  correction  ;  biit,\Ti  aSi  ^retftja^^M?  * 
should  have pcrfonncfl  so  important.  SO  necessary  a  du^Yi**  *'*''* ^^'^^ 
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myself  acquainted  niili  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  your  justly  cdebrated 
cnpit.ll,  had  i  knoivn  any  person  who  would  have  introduced  me  into  the 
f.i^liionable  world,  but  unfortunately  I  possessed  no  acquaintance  there, 
aiii.1,  of  necessity,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.'' 

'■  So  distinguished  an   individual  as  yourself,"  cried  Albert,  "  could 

scarcely  have  required  an  introduction." "  You  are  most  kind  ;  but  as 

re>;nrds  myself,  1  can  lind  no  merit  1  possess,  save  that,  as  a  tniUionaire,  1 
nii^hi  have  become  a  partner  in  the  speculations  of  M.  Aj^uado  and  M, 
Kotlischild  ;  but  as  my  motive  in  travelling  lo  your  capital  would  not  have 
been  for  the  pleasure  of  dabbling  in  the  funds,  I  stayed  away  till  some 
f.ivoiiralile  chance  should  present  itself  of  carrying  my  wish  into  execution : 
your  offer,  however,  smi.ioihs  all  difficulties,  and  1  have  only  to  ask  you. 
my  denr  M.  dc  MorciJif"  (these  words  were  acconip,inied  by  a  most 
peculiar  smile),  "  whether  you  undertake,  upon  my  arrii'al  in  France,  to 
open  to  me  the  doors  of  that  fashionable  world  of  which  I  know  no  more 
tli.-ma  Huron  or  native  of  CoLi-.::i-Chinar 

■■  Oh,  that  1  dii,  and  with  inlinile  pleasure  !*'  answered  Albert;  "and  so 
nniL-h  the  more  readily,  as  a  letter  received  this  morning  from  my  father 
siininions  me  to  Paris,  in  conse-juencc  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  (iny  dear 
l>;mz,  do  not  smile,  I  licg  of  you)  with  a  family  of  high  standing,  and  con- 
nectcil  with  the  very  ////;■  of  Parisian  society.'' 

'■  Connected  by  marriage,  you  mean,"  said  Fraaz,  laughingly, 

"  Well,  never  mind  how  it  is,''  answered  Albert,  "  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  Perliaps  by  tho  time  you  return  to  Paris,  1  shall  be 
(|Mitc  a  sober,  staid  f.ither  of  a  famUy  !  A  most  edifying  representative  I 
shall  miike  of^  all  the  domestic  \'irtues — don't  you  think  so  ?  But  as  regards 
your  ^vish  to  viait  our  fine  city,  my  dear  count,  I  can  only  say  that  you 
y  command  me  and  mine  to  any  extent  you  please." "Then  it  ' 
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inquired  the  count ;  "only  let  me  warn  you  ihat  1  am  proverbial  for  my 
punctilious  exactitude  in  keeping  my  engagements." 

"  The  very  thing  !"  exclaimed  Albert  ;     yes,  by  all  means,  let  us  have    . 

this  rendezvous  duly  drawn  up  and  attested." "  So  be  it,  then,"  replied 

the  count,  and  extending  his  hand  towards  an  almanac,  suspended  near 
the  chimney-piece,  he  said,  "  To-day  is  the  aist  of  February  ;"  and  draw- 
ingout  his  watch,  added,  "  it  is  exactly  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Now  promise 
me  to  remember  this,  and  expect  me  the  21st  of  May  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  forenoon." 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  Albert  :  "and  you  shall  find  everything  and  every- 
body ready  to  receive  you.  I  take  upon  myself  to  promise  that  your  break- 
fast shall  be  smoking  hot  awaiting  your  arrival" 

"  Where  do  you  live  f" "  No.  27,  Rue  du  Helder," 

"Have  you  bachelor's  apartments  there?    I  hope  my  coming  will  not 

nut  you  to  any  inconvenience." "  I   reside  in  my  father's  hotel,  but 

cccupy  a  pavilion  at  the  farther  side  of  the  court-yard,  entirely  separated 
from  the  main  building." 

"  Huiic  sufficient,"  replied  the  count,  as,  taking  out  his  tablets,  he  wrote 
(!i>wn  "No.  37,  Rue  (lu  Helder,  aist  May,  hnlf-past  ten  in  the  morning." 
"  Now  then,"  said  the  count,  returning  his  tablets  to  his  pocket, "  make 
yourself  perfectly  easy ;  the  hand  of  your  timepiece  will  not  be  more 

accurate  in  marking  the  lime  than  myself." "  Shall  I  see  you  again  ere 

my  departure  ?"  asked  Albert. 

"That  will  be  according  to  circumstances;  but  when  do  you  setoff?" 

"  To-morrow  evening,  at  live  o'clock." — — "  In  that  ca^e  I  must  say  adieu 
to  you  ;  as  I  am  compelled  to  go  tn  Naples,  and  shall  not  return  hither 
before  Saturday  evening  or  Sunday  morning.  And  you,  M.  le  Baron," 
pursued  the  count, addressing  Franz,  "do  you  also  depart  to-morrow.'" 
"  Yes,  1  go  also." 

"  And  whither  do  you  wend  your  way  ?— to  Paris  ?" 

"  No,  to  Venice  ;  I  shall  remain  in  Italy  for  another  year  or  two."' 

"  Tlien  we  shall  not  meet  in  Paris  ?" 

'■  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  that  honour." "  Well,  since  wc  must  part," 

said  the  count,  holding  out  a  hand  to  each  of  the  young  men,  "  allow  me 
lu  wish  you  both  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.''  It  was  the  first  time  the 
h  md  of  Frani  had  come  in  contact  with  that  of  the  mysterious  individual 
before  him,  and  unconsciously  he  shudderijd  at  its  loucli,  for  it  felt  cold 
:ind  icy  as  ihat  of  a  corpse.  "  Let  us  understand  each  oilier,"  said  Albert ; 
'■  it  is  agreed— is  it  not  f— that  you  are  to  be  in  the  Rue  du  Helder  on  the 
:!  I  St  of  .May,  at  half-p.ist  icn  in  the  mornini;,  and  your  word  of  honour 
[i.iised  for  your  punctuality?" 

''  All  that  is  settled  and  arranged  upon  honour,"  replied  the  count ; 
"  rely  upon  seeing  me  at  the  time  and  place  agreed  on."  The  young  men 
then  rose,  and,  courteously  bowing  to  their  singular  acquaintance,  quitted 
the  room.  "What  is  the  matter?'  asked  Albert  of  Franz,  when  they  had 
returned  to  their  own  apartments ;   "  you  seem  more  than  commonly 

thoughtful." "  I  will  confess  to  you,  Albert,"  replied  Franz,  "  that  I  am 

dc'jply  puziled  to  unravel  the  real  career  of  this  sirange  count ;  and  the 
appointment  you  have  made  to  meet  him  in  Paris  fills  me  with  a  thousand 
apijrehensions." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Albert,  "what  can  there  possibly  be  in 
that  to  excite  uneasiness  ?   Why,  you  must  have  losl^ouT  s^ttseaXowftWeT* 

cither  harm  or  danger  can  spring  from  it  1" ^"'VJhe'.'hM  ^  ^^'"^Tv*. 

sensci  or  not,"  ansiicred  Franz,  "  such  is  my  view  oS  tti«J  «'J''^  «ft«'iva  ^»a.% 
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iii:iy  arise  from  a  second  meeting  with  this  incomprehensible  count,  that  I 
would  give  much  you  had  not  crossed  his  path." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Frani,"  said  Albert :  "  1  am  not  sorry  that  our  present 
conversation  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  to  you  how  much  I 
have  tjeen  struck  with  the  diifercnce  of  your  manner  towards  the  count  to 
that  with  which  you  treat  your  friends  in  general  ;  to  him  you  are  frigid 
and  polite,  while  to  myself,  for  instance,  you  are  warm  and  cordial,  as  a 
friend  should  be.     Have  you  any  private  reasons  for  so  acting  ?" 

■'  I'ossibly.'' 

"  Did  yoii  ever  meet  him  previously  to  coming  hither?" "  I  have." 

"  And  where  ?'' "  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  repeat  a  single  word 

of  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  1  promise  you  to  obsene  the  utmost  secrecy." 

"  And  you  pledge  mc  your  honour  that  nothing  shall  induce  you  to 
divulge  it  ?" 

'■  I  pledge  ray  honour."' "  Then  listen  to  me."     Franz  then  related  to 

his  friend  the  hisiorj'  of  his  excursion  to  the  isle  of  Monte-Cristo,  and  o( 
his  finding  a  party  of  smugglers  there,  with  whom  were  two  Corsican 
bandits.  He  dwelt  with  considerable  force  and  energy  on  the  almost 
magical  hospitality  he  had  received  from  the  count,  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  entertainment  in  the  grotto  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Xighls.  He 
recounted,  with  circumsianiiai  exactitude,  all  particulars  of  the  supper  : 
the  hatchis,  the  statues,  the  dream,  and  reality,  and  how,  at  his  awakening, 
there  remained  no  proof  or  trace  of  all  these  events,  save  the  small  yacht, 
seen  in  ihe  distant  horizon  hastening  with  spread  sails  tonards  Porto- 
V'ccehia  Then  he  detailed  the  conversation  overheard  by  him  at  the 
Colosseum,  between  the  mysterious  visitant  Vnmpa,  in  which  the  count 
imii  promisetl  to  oblain  the  release  of  the  bamltt   I'eppino, — an  engage- 
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"  Why,  really  the  thing  seems  to  me  simple  enough.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  yourself  thai  the  b:Ln(li[s  of  Corsica  are  not  ropies  or  thieves, 
but  purely  and  simply  fugitives,  driven  by  some  sinister  motive  from  their 
native  town  or  village,  and  that  their  fellowship  involves  no  disgrace  or 
stigma  j  for  my  own  part,  I  protest  that,  should  I  ever  visit  Corsica,  my 
first  visit,  ere  even  1  presented  myself  to  the  mayor  ai  pr/fei,  should  be  to 
the  bandits  of  Colomba,  if  I  could  only  manage  to  find  them  ;  for,  on 
my  conscience,  they  ore  a  race  of  men  I  admire  greatly." "  Still,''  per- 
sisted Franz,  "  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  such  men  as  Vampa  and  his 
band  are  regular  villains,  who  have  no  other  motive  than  plunder  when 
they  seize  your  person.  How  do  you  explain  the  influence  the  count 
evidently  possessed  over  those  ruffians  ?' 

"  My  good  friend,  as  in  all  probability  I  owe  my  present  safely  10  that 
influence,  it  would  ill  become  me  10  search  too  closely  into  its  source; 
therefore,  instead  of  condemning  him  for  his  intimacy  with  outlaws,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  excuse  any  little  irregularity  there  may  be  in  such  a 
connection  ;  rot  altogether  for  preserving  my  life,  for  my  own  idea  was 
that  it  never  was  in  much  danger  ;  but  certainly  for  saving  me  4,000 
piastres,  which,  being  translated,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
24,000  livrcs  of  our  money— a  sum  at  which,  most  assuredly,  I  should  never 
have  been  estimated  in  France ;  proving  most  indisputably,"  added  Aibett, 

with  a  laugh,  "  that  no  prophet  is  honoured  in  his  own  country." 

"  Talking  of  countries,"  replied  Frani,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  country 
produced  this  mysterious  person,  what  is  his  native  tongue,  his  means  of 
existence,  and  from  whence  does  he  derive  his  immense  fortune,  and  what 
were  those  events  of  his  early  life— a  life  as  marvellous  as  unknown— that 
have  tinctured  his  succeeding  years  witli  so  dark  and  gloomy  a  misan- 
thropy ?  Certainly  these  are  questions  that,  in  your  place,  1  should  like  to 
have  answered." 

"  My  dear  Frani,"  replied  Albert,  "when,  upon  receipt  of  my  letter,  you 
found  the  necessity  of  asking  the  count's  assistance,  you  promptly  went  to 
him,  saying,  'My  friend  Albert  de  Morcerf  is  in  danger;  help  me  to 
deliver  him.'     Was  not  that  nearly  what  you  said  ?" 

"It  was." "Well,  then,  did  be  ask  you,  'Who  is  M.  Albert  dc 

Morcerf,'  how  does  he  come  by  his  name— his  fortune?  what  are  his 
means  of  existence?  what  is  his  birth-place?  of  what  country  is  he  a 
native  ?"    Tell  me,  did  he  put  all  these  questions  10  you  r" 

"  I  confess  he  asked  me  none." "  No  ;  he  merely  came  and  freed  mc 

from  the  hands  of  Signer  Vampa,  where,  I  can  assure  you,  spite  of  all  my 
outward  appearance  of  ease  and  unconcern,  I  did  not  very  particularly 
care  to  remain.  Now,  then,  Frani,  when,  in  return  for  scri'ices  so 
promptly  and  unhesitatingly  rendered,  he  but  asks  mc  in  return  to  do  for 
him  what  is  done  daily  for  any  Russian  prince  or  Italian  noble  who  may 
pass  through  Paris— merely  to  introduce  him  into  society — would  you  have 
me  refuse?  My  good  fellow,  you  must  have  lost  your  senses  to  think  it 
possible  I  could  act  with  such  cold-blooded  policy."  And  this  time 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ordinary  discussions 
between  the  young  men,  all  the  good  and  powerful  arguments  were  on 

Albert's  side. "  Well,"  said  Frani,  with  a  sigh,  "  do  as  you  please,  my 

dear  viscount,  for  your  arguments  are  beyond  my  powers  of  refutation. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all,  you  must  admit  that  this  count  ol  lAanXe-CTi«a\*  J^ 

most  singular  personage." "  He  is   a   philaTrthrQ"tn^l,"    ajv«w«wA  vn^ 

other;  "and  no  doubt  his  motive  in  visiting  ¥aT\s  »  \.o  <^oW9«^^'^  >  „ 
Monthyon  prize,  given,  n%  you  are  aware,  to  wtoevcr  i^'sAV^i"  S'™'** 
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have  most  materially  advanced  tlie  interests  of  virtue  and  humanity.  li 
my  vote  and  inlercsi  can  obtain  il  for  him,  I  will  readily  give  him  the  one 
and  promise  ilie  other.  And  now,  my  dear  Franz,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  Come,  shall  we  take  our  luncheon,  and  then  pay  a  last  visit  to  SL 
Peter's  f  Franz  silently  assented ;  and  Uie  followinf;  afternoon,  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  the  young  men  parted,  Albert  de  Morcerf  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  Frani  d'Epinay  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  Venice.  But,  ere  he 
entered  his  travelling  carriage,  Albert,  in  the  fear  of  his  expected  ^cst 
forgetting  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into,  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
waiter  of  ihc  hotel  a  card  to  be  delivered  to  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo,  on 
which,  beneath  the  name  of  Albert  de  Morcerf,  he  had  written  in  peocal — 
"37,  Rue  du  Helder,  on  the  21st  May,  half-past  ten  A. m." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  gi;ests. 

In  [he house  in  the  Rue  du  Hcldcr,  where  Albert  had  invited  the  count  of 

Monie-Cristo,  everything  was  being  prepared  on  the  morning  of  ihe  aist 

of  May  to  fulfil  the  engagement.  AJbert  de  Morcerf  inhabited  a  pavilion 
situated  at  the  comer  of  a  large  court,  and  directly  opposite  another  build- 
ing, in  which  were  the  servants'  apartments.  Two  windows  only  of  Ihe 
pavilion  faced  the  street  ;  three  other  windows  looked  into  the  court,  and 
two  at  the  bsclc  into  the  garden.  Between  the  court  and  the  garden,  b«ilt 
in  the  heavy  style  of  the  imperial  architecture,  was  the  large  and  fashion- 
able dwelling  of  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Morcerf.  A  high  wall  sur- 
runndcd  the  whole  of  the  hotel,  surmounted  at  intervals  by  vases  filled  with 
flowers,  and  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  large  gate  of  gilt  iron,  which  served 
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of  the  curious  could  penetrate.  On  the  first  floor  were  the  same  rooms, 
with  the  addition  of  a  lliird,  formed  out  of  the  ante-chamber ;  Ihese  three 
rooms  were  a  salon,  a  boudoir,  and  a  bedroom.  The  salon  downstairs  was 
only  an  Algerian  divan,  for  the  use  of  smokers.  The  boudoir  upstairs 
communicated  with  the  bedchamber  by  an  invisible  door  on  the  staircase ; 
it  was  evident  every  precaution  had  been  taken.  Above  this  floor  was  a 
i^rge  atelier,  which  had  been  increased  in  siie  by  pulling  down  the  parti- 
tions :  a  pandemonium,  in  which  the  artist  and  the  dandy  strove  for  pre- 
eminence. There  were  collected  and  piled  up  all  Albert's  successive 
caprices,  hunting-horns,  bass-viols,  flutes — a  whole  orchestra,  for  Albert 
had  had  not  a  taste  but  a  fancy  for  music  ;  easels,  palettes,  brushes,  pen- 
cils— for  music  had  been  succeeded  by  painting;  foils,  boxing-gloves, 
broadswords,  and  single-sticks— for,  following  the  example  of  the  fashion- 
able young  men  of  the  lime,  Albert  dc  Morcerf  cultivated,  with  far  more 
perseverance  than  music  and  drafting,  the  three  arts  that  complete  a 
dandy's  education,  i.£.,  forcing,  boxing,  and  single-Stick ;  and  it  was  in 
this  apartment  that  he  received  GHsier,  Cook,  and  Charles  Lecour.  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  of  this  privileged  aparlmcnt  consisted  of  old  cabinets 
of  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  filled  with  China  and  Japan  vases,  earthenware 
from  Lucca  or  Robbia,  plates  of  Bernard  de  Palissy  ;  of  old  arm-chairs, 
in  which  had  perhaps  reposed  themselves  Henry  IV,  or  Sully,  Louts  XIII. 
or  Richelieu— for  two  of  these  aim-chairs,  adorned  with  a  carved  shield, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  on  an  aiurc  field, 
evidently  came  from  the  Louvre,  or,  at  least,  sonie  royal  res^idcnce.  On 
Ihese  dark  and  sombre  chairs  were  thrown  splendid  stuffs,  dyed  beneath 
Persia's  sun,  or  woven  by  the  fingers  of  the  women  of  Calcutta  or  of 
Chandemagor,  What  ihc-;;  slufls  did  (here,  it  was  impossible  to  say; 
they  awaited,  whilst  gratifyin;,'  the  eyes,  a  destination  unknown  10  their 
owner  himself  i  in  the  meantime  they  filled  the  room  with  their  golden  and 
silky  reflections.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  piano  in  rosewood,  of 
Roller  and  Blanche!,  of  small  dimensions,  but  containing  an  orchestra  in 
its  narrow  and  sonorous  cavity,  and  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
chefs-d'ccuvre  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Moiart,  Haydn,  Grtftry,  and  Porpora. 
On  the  walls,  over  the  doors,  on  the  ceiling,  were  swords,  da^ers,  Malay 
crcc:^cs,  maces,  battle-axes,  suits  of  armour,  gilded,  damasked,  and  inlaid, 
dried  plants,  minerals,  and  stuffed  birds,  opening  their  flame-coloured 
wings  as  if  for  flight,  and  their  beaks  that  never  close.  This  was  the 
favourite  sitiing-room  cf  Albert. 

However,  the  morning  of  the  appointment,  the  young  man  had  esl.v 
blishcd  himself  in  the  small  salon  downstairs.  There,  on  a  table,  sur- 
rounded at  some  distance  by  a  large  arel  luxurious  divan,  everj'  species  of 
tobacco  known,  from  the  yellow  tobacco  of  Petersburg  10  the  black  tobacco 
of  Sinai,  the  M.nrvland,  the  Porto-Rico,  and  the  Lataltich,was  exposed  in 
tho5e  pots  of  crackled  earthenware  of  which  the  Dutch  are  so  fond  : 
beside  them,  in  boxes  of  fragr.int  wood,  were  ranged,  according  to  their 
size  and  quality,  pucros,  regalias,  havannas,  and  manill.is ;  and,  in  an  open 
cabinet,  a  collection  of  German  pipes,  of  chibouques,  with  their  amber 
mcuth-picces  ornamented  with  cor.-il,  and  of  narguellahs,  with  their  long 
tubes  of  morocco,  awaited  the  caprice  or  the  sympathy  of  the  smokers. 
Albert  had  himself  presided  at  the  arrangement,  or,  rather,  the  symme- 
trical derangement  which,  after  coffee,  the  guests  at  a  liTtaklatt  o^  tfto*^*- 
days  love  to  contemplate  through  the  vapour  t'hat  escape*  itoKv  ^T\ 
mouth,  and  asccmh  in  long  ,infl  fanciful  wreaths  to  Oac  ceA\«t  —.-A 
qaai-icr  to  ten,  .i  valet  cntcteii ;  lie  composed,  with   a  Yittte  siioO^x  t\a.\ 
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John,  and  who  only  spoke  En^lishj  oil  Albert's  esiablishmcnl,  although  ihc 
cook  ai  the  hotel  was  always  at  his  service,  and  on  great  occasions  the 
count's  chasseur  also.  This  valet,  whose  name  was  Germain,  nod  who 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  yoting  master,  held  in  one  hand  a 
number  of  papers,  and  in  the  other  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he  gave  to 
Albert.  Albert  glanced  carelessly  at  the  different  missives,  selected  two 
written  in  a  small  and  delicate  hand,  and  inclosed  in  scented  envelopes, 
opened  them,  and  perused  their  contents  with  some  attention.  "  How  did 
these  letters  come  i*"  said  he, 

"One  by  the  post,  Madame  Danglars'  footman  left  the  other." ''  Let 

Madame  Danglars  know  that  I  accept  the  place  she  offers  me  in  her  box. 
Wait ;  then,  during  the  day,  tell  Rosa  that  when  I  leave  the  Openi  1  will 
sup  with  her,  as  she  wishes.  Take  her  si.t  bottles  of  different  wine- 
Cyprus,  shcriy,  and  Malaga,  and  a  barrel  of  Ostend  oysters  ;  get  them  at 
Korel's,  and  be  sure  you  say  they  are  for  me." 

"  At  what  o'clock,  sir,  do  you  breakfast  ?* 

"  What  time  is  it  now  ?' "  A  quarter  to  ten." 

"  Very  well,  at  half-past  ten.  Debray  will,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  go  to 
the  minister—and  besides"  (Albert  looked  at  his  tablets),  "  it  is  liie  hour  I 
told  the  count,  21st  May,  at  half-past  ten  ;  and  though  I  do  not  much  rely 
upon  his  promise,  1  wish  lobe  punctual  Is  Madame  la  Comtessc  up  yeti" 
*'  If  M.  le  Vicomte  wishes,  I  will  inquire." 

"  Vcs ;  ask  her  for  one  of  her  liqueur  cellarets,  mine  is  incomplete  ;  a.nd 
tell  her  1  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  her  about  three  o'clock,  and  that 
1  request  permission  to  iiilroducc  some  one  to  her."  The  valet  lefl  Ihc 
room.  Albert  threw  himself  on  the  divan,  lore  off  the  cover  of  two  or 
three  of  ihe  papers,  looked  at  the  playbills,  made  a  face  at  perceiving  they 
played  an  opet;i.  and  not  a  b.-illet ;  hunted  vainly  amongst  the  advertise- 
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button-hole." "Ves,  ihey  sent  me  the  order  of  Charles  III.,"  relumed 

Debray,  carelessly. 

"  Come,  do  not  affect  indifference,  but  confess  you  were  pleased  to  have 

it." "  Oh,  it  is  very  well  as  a  finish  to  the  toilette.     It  looks  very  neat 

on  a  black  coat  buttoned  up." 

"  And  makes  you  resemble  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Duke  de  Reich- 
stadt," "  It  is  for  that  reason  you  see  me  so  early." 

"  Because  you  have  the  order  of  Charles  ni.,and  you  wish  to  announce 

[he  good  news  to  me?" "  No,  because  I  passed  the  night  writing 

letters, — five -and- twenty  despatches.  I  returned  home  at  daybreak,  and 
strove  to  sleep  ;  but  my  head  ached,  and  I  got  up  to  have  a  ride  for  an 
hour.  At  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  ennui  and  hunger  attacked  me  at  once, 
— two  enemies  who  rarely  accompany  each  other,  and  who  are  yet  leagued 
against  me,  a  sort  of  Carlo-republican  alliance.  I  then  recollected  you 
gave  a  breakfast  this  morning,  and  here  I  am.  I  am  hungry,  feed  me  ;  I 
am  bored,  amuse  me." 

"  It  is  my  duty  as  your  host,"  returned  Albert,  ringing  the  bell,  whilst 
Lucien  turned  over,  with  his  gold-mounted  cane,  the  papers  that  lay  on 
the  table.  "  Germain,  a  glass  0/  sherry  and  a  biscuit.  In  the  meantime, 
my  dear  Lucien,  here  are  cigars — contraband,  of  course— try  them,  and 

Krsuade  the  minister  to  sell  us  such  instead  of  poisoning  us  with  cabbage- 
ives." "  PesUJ  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  moment  ihey 

come  from  government  you  would  find  them  execrable. — Besides,  that  does 
not  concern  the  home  but  the  financial  department.  Address  yourself  to 
M.  Humann, section  of  the  indirect  contributions,  Corridor  A.,  No.  26," 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Albert,   "  you  astonish  me  by  the  extent  of  your 

acquaintance.     Take  a  cigar." "  Really,  my  dear  count,"  replied  Lucien, 

lighting  a  manilla  at  a  rose>coloured  taper  that  burnt  in  a  stand  beauti- 
fully enamelled — "  how  happy  you  are  to  hai'C  nothing  to  do  ;  you  do  not 
know  your  own  good  fortune  !" 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  my  dear  diplomatist,"  replied  Morcerf,  wiili 
a  slight  degree  of  irony  in  his  voice,  "  if  you  did  nothing  ?  What  1  private 
secretary  to  a  minister,  plunged  at  once  into  European  cabals  and  Parisian 
intrigues  ;  having  kings,  and,  better  still,  queens,  to  protect,  parties  10 
unite,  elections  to  direct  ;  making  more  use  of  your  cabinet  with  your  pen 
and  your  telegraph  than  Napoleon  did  of  his  battle-fields  with  his  sword 
and  his  victories ;  possessing  five- and -twenty  thousand  francs  a  year, 
besides  your  place  ;  a  horse,  for  which  Chateau  Renaud  offered  you  four 
hundred  louis,  and  which  you  would  not  part  with  ;  a  tailor  who  never 
disappoints  you  ;  with  the  opera,  the  jocke>'-ciub,  and  other  varieties,  can 

you  not  arouse  yourself?    Well,  I  will  amuse  you."— — "  How  ?" "By 

introducing  to  you  a  new  acquaintance." 

"  I  know  so  many  already." "  But  you  do  not  know  this  man." 

"  Where  does  he  come  from— the  end  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Farther  still,  perhaps." 

"  The  devil  I     I  hope  he  does  not  bring  our  breakfast  with  him." 

"  Oh, no ;  our  breakfast  comes  from  myfather's  kitchen.  Are  youhungry?" 

"Humiliating  as  such  a  confession  is,  I  am.  Brit  I  dined  at  M.  de 
Villefort's,  and  lawyers  always  give  you  very  bad  dinners.  You  would 
think  they  felt  some  remorse  ;  did  you  ever  remark  that  f" 

"  Ah  I  depreciate  other  persons'  dinners ;    you  ministers  give  such 

splendid  ones." "Yes  ;  but  we  do  not  invite  people  of  foshion.    I"  "* 

were  not  forced  to  entertain  a  parcel  of  country  Iwoblr*  b«R»s»  *«» 
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ihink  and  vole  witli  us,  we  should  never  dteam of  dining  at  home,  I  asiurc 

'■  Well,  take  another  glass  of  sherry  and  another  biscuit." 

"  Willingly.  Your  Spaniah  wine  is  excellent.  You  see  ivc  were  quite 
right  to  pacify  that  countrj'." "  Yes  ;  but  Don  Carlos  f" 

•'  Well,  Don  Carlos  will  drink  Bordeaux,  and  in  ten  years  we  will  marry 
his  son  to  the  little  queen," 

"You  will  then  obtain  the  Golden  Fleece,  if  you  are  still  in  the  ministry." 

"  I   think,  Albert,  you   have  adopted  the  system  of  feeding  me  on 

smoke  this  morning," 

"  Well,  you  must  allow  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  stomach  ;  but  I  hear 
Beauchamp  in  the  next  room  ;  you  can  dispute  together,  and  that  will  pass 
away  the  time." "  About  what  i"' "  About  the  papers." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Lucien,wiih  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt,  "do  1 
ever  read  the  papers  f" 

"  Then  you  will  dispute  the  more." 

"  iM.  Beauchamp,"  announced  the  servant  "  Enter,  enter,"  said  Albert, 
rising  and  advancing  to  meet  the  young  man.  "Here  is  Dcbray,  who 
dclests  you  without  reading  you,  so  he  says." 

"  He  is  quite  right,"  returned  Beauchamp  ;  "  for  I  criticise  him  without 
knowing  what  he  does.    Good-day,  commander  I" 

"  Ah  !  you  know  that  already,"  said  the  private  secretary,  smiling  and 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  Pardseu  f "  And  what  do  they  say  of  it  in  the  world  ?" 

"  In  which  world?  we  have  so  many  worlds  in  the  year  of  grace  iSjS." 

"In  the  entire  political  world,  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  leaders." 

"  They  say  that  it  is  quite  fair  ;  and  that  you  sow  so  much  red,  that  you 
"    :ap  a  little  blue." "  Come,  come  \  that  is  not  bad  !"  said  Lucie 
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his  wife's  this  evening  I  shall  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  peer  of  France.  The 
devil  take  the  constitutional  government !  and  since  u-c  had  oui  choice,  as 
they  say,  at  least,  how  could  we  choose  that  ?" 

"  I  understand ;  you  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  hilarity." 

"  Do  not  run  down  M.  Dangiars'  speeches,"  said  Dcbray  ;  he  votes  for 
you,  for  he  belongs  to  the  opposition." 

"  Pardieu .'  that  is  exactly  the  worst  of  all  :  I  am  waiting  until  you  send 
him  to  speak  at  the  Luxembourg,  to  laugh  at  my  ease." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Albert  to  Beauchamp,  "it  is  plain  the  alTairs  of 
Spain  are  settled,  for  you  are  most  desperately  out  of  humour  this  morning. 
Recollect  that  Parisian  gossip  has  spoken  of  amarriage  between  myself  and 
Mile.  Eugenie  Dangiars ;  I  cannot  in  conscience, therefore,  let  you  run  down 
the  speeches  of  a  man  who  will  one  day  say  tome, 'M.leVicomte,  you  know 
i  fiive  my  daughter  eighty  thousand  pounds.' " 

"  Ah,  this  marriage  will  never  take  place,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  The  king 
has  made  him  a  baron,  and  can  make  him  a  peer,  but  he  cannot  make  him  a 
gentleman  (  and  the  count  de  Morcerf  is  loo  aristocratic  to  consent,  for  llic 
paltry  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  to  a  ttUsalliance.  The  viscount  de 
Morcerf  can  only  wed  a  marchioness." 

"  But  eighty  thousand  pounds  is  a  nice  little  sum,"  replied  Morcerf. 

"His  the  social  capital  of  a  theatre  on  the  boulevard,  or  a  railroad  from 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  la  Rapife." 

"  Never  mind  what  he  says,  ^Iorcerf,"  said  Debray,  "  do  you  many  her. 
You  marry  a  ticket  of  a  money-bag,  it  is  true  ;  well,  but  what  does  that 
matter  f  It  is  belter  to  have  a  blazon  less  and  a  figure  more  on  it.  You  have 
seven  martlets  on  your  arms  :  give  three  to  your  wife,  and  you  will  still  have 
four ;  that  is  one  more  than  M.  de  Guise  had,  who  so  nearly  became  king  of 
France,  and  whose  cousin  was  emperor  of  Germany." 

"  On  my  word,  I  think  you  are  right,  Lucien,"  said  Albert,  absently. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  besides,  every  millionaire  is  as  noble  as  a  bastard—  that 

is,  he  can  be." "  Do  not  say  that,  Debray,"  returned  Beauchamp, 

laughing,  "  for  here  is  Chiteau-Rcnaud,  who,  to  cure  you  of  your  mama 
for  paradoxes,  will  pass  the  sword  of  Renaud  de  Montauban,  his  ancestor, 
through  your  body." 

"  He  will  sully  it  then,"  returned  Lucien  ;  "  for  I  am  low— very  low." 

"  Oh,  heavens  !"  cried  Beaucharnp,  "  the  minister  quotes  Biranger ;  what 

shall  we  come  to  next  f" "  M.  de  Chateau- Renaud  !     M.  Maximilian 

Morrel !"  said  the  servant,  announcing  two  fresh  guests. 

''  Now,lhen,lo  breakfast,"  said  Beauchamp;"  for,  if  1  remember,  you  told 
me  you  only  expected  two  persons,  Albert." 

"  Morrel !"  muttered  Albert—"  Morrel !  who  is  he  ?"  But  before  he 
had  finished,  M.  de  Chateau- Renaud,  a  handsome  young  me,T>  of  thirty, 
gentleman  all  over,  that  is,  with  the  figure  of  a  Guiche  and  Che  wit  of  a 
Montemart,  took  Albert's  hand.  "  My  dear  Albert,"  said  he,  "let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  M.  Maximilian  Morrel,  captainof  Sp^ihis,  my  friend  ;  and 
what  is  more — however  the  man  speaks  for  himself— my  preserver.  Salute 
my  hero,  viscount."  And  he  stepped  on  one  side,  exhibiting  the  large  and 
open  brow,  the  piercing  eyes,  and  black  moustache  of  the  fine  and  noble 
young  man  whom  our  readers  have  already  seen  at  Marseilles,  under  cir- 
cuiusiances  sufficiently  dramatic  not  ta  be  forgotten.  A  rich  uniform,  half 
French,  half  Oriental,  set  oil" his  broad  chest,  decorated  wiA  At  at4«  <*■ 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  his  graceful  and  stalwart  figure.  "Tftt  "1^;^^ 
officer  bowed  yith  easy  nnrf  elegant  politeness.  '*  MonwiMt"  w^*'  ^^^J, 
with  affectionaie  couno'^y,  "  M.  le  counts   c\c   CV\Mca\i-'P.CTVMi4  ^^^ 
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much  plensure  this  introduction  would  ^re  me  ;  you  are  his  friend,  be  outs    i 

"  Well  said  1"  intemipted  Chaleau-Renaud  ;  "  nnd  pray  that,  if  yoa 
should  ever  be  in  a  similar  predicament,  he  may  do  as  much  for  you  35  he 
did  (or  me." "  What  has  he  done  f"  asked  Albert. 

"  Oh !  nothing  worth  speaking  of,°  said  Morrel ; "  M.  dc  Chateau- Ren  nnd    ■ 

ejcagge rates." "  Not  wonh  spe^dng  of?"  cried  Chiiieau-Kcnaud  ;  "  life 

is  not  worth  speaking  of  1 — that  is  rataer  too  philosophical,  on  my  word, 
Morrel.  It  is  very  well  for  you,  who  risk  your  life  e\-ety  day  ;  but  for  me, 
who  only  did  so  once- " 

"  What  is  evident  in  all  this,  baron,  is,  that  M.  le  Capitaine  Morrel  saved 
your  life." "  Exactly  so." 

*'  On  what  occasion  ?"  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Beauchamp,  my  good  fellow,  you  know  1  am  starving,"  said  Debray ; 

'■  do  not  set  him  off  on  some  long  story." "  Well,  I  do  not  prevent  your 

sitting  down  to  tabic,"  replied  Beauchamp  :  "  Chflleau-Kenaud  can  tell  us 
whilst  we  eat  our  breakfast." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Morcerf,  "  it  is  only  a  quarter-past  ten,  and  I  expect 
some  one  else." "  Ah,  true  !  a  diplomatist !"  observed  Debray. 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  be  or  not;  I  only  know  that  I  ^ve  him  a  mission 
which  he  terminated  so  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  that  had  J  been  iring,  I 
should  haveinstantly  created  him  knight  of  all  my  orders,  even  bad  I  been 
able  to  offer  him  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Garter." 

"  Well,  since  wc  are  not  to  sit  down  to  table,"  said  Debray,  "  take  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  tell  us  all  about  it" 

"  You  ail  know  that  I  had  the  fancy  of  going  to  Africa." 

"  It  is  a  road  your  ancestors  have  traced  for  you,"said  Albert, gallantly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  doubt  that  your  object  was  like  theirs — to  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepulchrc,";^-^ — "  You  are  quite  right,  Beauchamp."  observed  the  young 
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for  no  one  knows  what  may  happen),  the  other  encircled  my  neck  with  the 
yataghan,  when  this  gentleman  whom  you  see  here  charged  them,  shot 
the  one  who  held  me  by  the  hair  with  a  pistol,  and  cleft  the  skuU  of  the 
other  with  his  sabre.  He  had  assigned  himself  the  task  of  saving  the  life 
of  a  man  that  day  ;  chance  caused  that  man  to  be  myself.  When  1  am 
rich  I  will  order  a  statue  of  Chance  from  Klugmann  or  Marochetti.*' 

**  Yes,"  said  Morrel,  smiling,  "  it  was  the  5th  of  September,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  my  father  was  miraculously  preserved  ;  there- 
fore, as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  1  endeavour  to  celebrate  it  by 
some '* 

"  Heroic  action,"  interrupted  Chiteau-Renaud.  "  I  was  chosen.  But  this 
is  not  all :  after  rescuing  me  from  the  sword,  he  rescued  me  from  the  cold, 
not  by  sharing  his  cloak  with  me,  like  St  Martin,  but  by  giving  it  me  all ; 
then  from  hunger  by  sharing  with  me — guess  what  ?* 

"  A  Strasbourg  pie  ?'  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  No,  his  horse  ;  of  which  we  each  of  us  ate  a  slice  with  a  hearty  appetite. 
It  was  very  hard.'' "  The  horse  ?'  said  Morcerf,  laughing. 

"  No,  the  sacrifice,'*    returned  ChAteau-Renaud ;  "  ask  Debray  if  he 

would  sacrifice  his  English  steed  for  a  stranger  ?" "  Not  for  a  stranger," 

said  Debray,  "  but  for  a  friend  I  might,  perhaps." 

"  I  divined  that  you  would  become  mine,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Morrel ; 
*'  besides,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  tell  you,  heroism  or  not,  sacrifice  or  not,  that 
day  I  owed  an  offering  to  bad  fortune  in  recompense  for  the  favours  good 
fortune  had  on  other  days  granted  to  us." 

"  The  history  to  which  M.  Morrel  alludes,"  continued  Chiteau-Renaud, 
"  is  an  admirable  one,  which  he  will  tell  you  some  day  when  you  are  better 
acquainted  with  him  ;  to-day  let  us  fill  our  stomachs,  and  not  our  memories. 
What  time  do  you  breakfast,  Albert  ?" 

"  At  half-past  ten." 

"  Precisely  ?"  asked  Debray,  taking  out  his  watch. 

"  Oh  !  you  will  give  me  five  minutes'  grace,"  replied  Morcerf,  "  for  I 
also  expect  a  preserver." "  Of  whom  ?" 

"  Of  myself,"  cried  Morcerf ;  ^^ parbleu  I  do  you  think  I  cannot  be  saved 
as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  that  there  are  only  Arabs  who  cut  off  heads  ? 
Our  breakfast  is  a  philanthropic  one,  and  we  shall  have  at  table — at  least,  I 

hope  so — two  benefactors  of  humanity." "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  said 

Debray  ;  "  wc  have  only  one  Monthyon  prize." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  given  to  some  one  who  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it," 
said  Beauchamp  ;  '*  that  is  the  way  the  Academy  mostly  escapes  from  the 

dilemma." **  And  where  does  he  come  from  ?"  asked  Debray.     "  You 

have  already  answered  the  question  once,  but  so  vaguely,  that  I  Venture 
to  put  it  a  second  time." 

**  Really,"  said  Albert,  "  I  do  not  know ;  when  I  invited  him  three 
months  ago,  he  was  then  at  Rome,  but  since  that  time,  who  knows  where  he 
may  have  gone  ?" 

"  And  you  think  him  capable  of  being  exact  ?"  demanded  Debray. 

"  I  think  him  capable  of  everything." 

"  Well,  with  the  five  minutes'  grace,  we  have  only  ten  left " 

"  I  will  profit  by  them  to  tell  you  something  about  my  guest." 

"  I  beg  pardon  !"  interrupted  Beauchamp  ;  "  are  there  any  materials  for 
an  article  in  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  for  a  most  curious  one." "  Go  on,  then,  for  I  s^^l  ^\va3i'Wi^ 

get  to  the  Chamber  this  morning,  and  I  must  make  \ip  tot  \C*     . 

**  1  was  at  'Rome  the  last  Carnival." 


'■  Wc  know  that,"  said  E 

"  Yes,  but  what  you  do  not  know  is  that  1  was  carried  off  by  bandits,* 

"  There  are  no  bandits,"  cried  Debrfty. 

"  Yes  [here  are,  and  most  hideous,  or  rather  most  .idmirable  ones,  for  I 

found  them  ugly  enough  to  frighten  me." "  Come,  my  dear  Albert,"  said 

Dcbray,  **  confi^ss  that  your  cook  is  behind-hand,  that  the  oysters  have  not 
arrived  from  Oatend  or  MarcDites,  and  that,  like  Madame  de  Maintcnon, 
yOQ  are  going  to  replace  the  dish  by  a  story.  Say  so  at  once ;  we  are  suffi- 
ciently well-bred  lo  excuse  you,  and  to  listen  to  your  history,  fabulous  as 
it  promises  to  be." 

"  And  I  say  to  you,  fabulous  as  it  may  seem,  1  lell  it  as  a  true  one  from 
beginning  to  cod.  The  brigands  had  carried  me  off,  and  conducted  me  to 
a  most  gloomy  spot,  called  the  Catacombs  of  Saint  Sebastian." 

"  I  know  it,'  said  ChdteLiu-Renaud  ;  "  I  narrowly  escaped  catching  a 
fever  there." 

"And  I  did  more  than  that,"  replied  Morcerf,  "for  1  caught  one.  I  was 
informed  I  was  a  prisoner  until  I  paid  the  sum  of  4,000  Roman  crowns — 
about  24,000  francs  (£i}6o).  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  above  1,500.  I  was 
at  the  end  of  my  journey  and  of  my  credit.  3  wrote  to  Fraru — and  went 
he  here  he  would  confirm  every  word — I  wrote  then  to  Froni  that  if  he  did 
not  come  with  the  four  thousand  crowns  befoie  six,  at  ten  minutes  past  I 
shoiUd  have  gone  lo  join  the  blessed  saints  and  glorious  martyrs,  in  whose 
company  I  had  the  honour  of  being  ;  and  £ignor  Luigi  Vampa,  such  was 
the  najne  of  the  chief  of  these  bandits,  would  ha\'e  scrupulously  kept  his 

"  Bill  Franz  did  come  with  the  four  thousand  crowns,"  said  Chateau- 
Renaud.  "  A  man  whose  name  is  Frani  d'Epinay  or  Albert  dc  Morcerf 
has  nfit  much  difficulty  in  procuring  them." No,  he  arrived  accom- 
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"What  a.  question  !" ^' Well,  do  you  know  if  the  persons  you  see  there 

are  rich  or  poor,  if  their  sacks  of  wheat  are  not  rubies  or  diamonds  ?  They 
seem  like  poor  fishermen,  and  suddenly  they  Open  some  mysterious  cavern 
filled  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies." 

"  Afterwards  ?" 

"  My  count  of  Monte-Cristo  is  one  of  those  fishermen.  He  has  even  a 
name  taken  from  the  book,  since  he  calls  himself  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and 
has  a  cave  filled  with  gold." 

"And  you  have  seen  this  cavern,  Morcerf ?"  asked  13eauchamp. 

"  No,  but  Frani  has  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  a  word  of  this  before  him. 
Frani  went  in  with  his  ej-cs  blindfolded,  and  was  served  by  mutes  and 
women  to  whom  Cleopatra  was  nothing.  Only  he  is  not  quite  sure  about 
the  women,  for  they  did  not  come  in  until  after  he  had  taken  some  hatcliis, 
so  that  what  he  took  for  women  might  have  been  simply  a  row  of  statues," 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  Morcerf  as  if  to  say, — 

"Are  you  mad,  or  are  you  laughing  at  us?" "And  I  also,"  said 

Morrel,  thoughtfully,  "  have  heard  something  like  this  from  an  old  sailor 
named  Penelon." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Albert,  "  it  is  very  lucky  that  M.  Morrel  comes  to  aid  me  ; 
you  are  vexed,  are  you  not,  that  he  thus  gives  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  ?" 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  "  what  you  tell  us  is  so  extraordinary." 

"Ah  !  because  your  ambassadors  and  your  consuls  do  not  tell  you  of 
them— they  have  no  time.     They  must  not  molest  their  countrymen  who 

travel." "  Now  you  get  angry,  and  attack  our  poor  agents.     How  will 

you  have  them  protect  you  ?  The  Chamber  cuts  down  their  salaries  every 
d.iy,  so  that  now  iheyhave  scarcely  any,  Willjou  be  ambassador,  Albert  ? 
I  «ill  send  you  to  Constantinople." 

"  No,  lest  on  the  first  demonstration  1  make  in  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  Sultan  send  me  the  bowstring,  and  make  my  secretaries  strangle  nic." 

"  There,  now  !"  said  Debray.  "  Yes,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  Count 
of  Monte-Cristo  from  existing." 

"  Parditu  /  every  one  exists." 

"  Doubtless,  but  not  in  the  same  way  :  every  one  has  not  black  slaves, 
superb  galleys,  arms  like  those  at  La  Casauba,  Arabian  horses,  and  Greek 
mistresses." "  Have  you  seen  his  Greek  ?" 

"  I  li.nvc  both  seen  and  heard  her.     I  saw  her  at  the  theatre,  and  heard 

her  one  morning  when  1  breakfasted  with  the  count." "  He  eats,  then?'' 

'■  Yes  ;  but  so  little,  it  can  hardly  be  called  eating." 

"  fie  must  be  a  vampire." "  Laugh,  if  you  will  ;  the  Countess  G , 

who  had  known  I.ord  Ruthven,  declared  the  count  was  a  vampire." 

"  Ah,  capital !"  said  Beauchamp.  "  For  a  man  not  connected  with  nei\'S- 
papcrs,here  is  the  pendant  to  the  famous  sea-serpent  o(  XiKConslilu/icnnfl." 

"  Wild  eyes,  the  iris  of  which   contracts  or  dilates  at  pleasure,"  said 

Debray  ;  "  facial  angle  strongly  developed,  magnificent  forehead,  livid 
complexion,  black  beard,  sharp  and  wliite  teeth,  politeness  unexception- 
able." 

"  Just  so,  Lucien,"  returned  Morcerf ;  "  you  have  described  him  feature 
for  feature.  Yes,  keen  and  cutting  politeness.  This  man  has  often  made 
me  shudder!  and  one  day  that  we  were  viewing  an  execution,  1  thought 
I  should  faint,  more  from  hearing  the  cold  and  calm  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  every  description  of  torture  than  from  the  sight  oC  the  tjLtoAvw*-'* 

and  the  culprit." "  Did  he  not  conduct  you  to  iVie  TuVnsot  "L\\t  CtiiM.^*'^ 

and  suck  your  blood  ?'  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Or,  after  having  delivcKd  you,  make  you  sigiv  aWoo^-c'^^'* 
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merit  surrendering  your  soul  to  him  ?" ^"  Rail  on,  rail  on  at  your  ease, 

gentlemen,"  said  Morcerf,  somewhat  piqued.  "When  I  look  at  you 
Parisians,  idlers  on  the  Boulevard  de  Gand  or  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne,  and 
think  of  this  man,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  of  the  same  race." 

"  I  am  highly  flattered,"  returned  Beauchamp.  "  At  the  same  time,' 
added  Chateau. Renaud,  "  your  Count  of  Monie-Cristo  is  a  very  fine  fellow, 

always  excepting  his  little  arrangements  with  the  Italian  banditti" 

"There  are  no  Italian  banditti !"  said  Debray. 

"  No  vampire  !"  cried  Beauchamp,  "  No  count  of  Monte-Cristo  !" 
added  Debray.     "  There  is  half-past  ten  striking,  Albert  !'' 

"  Confess  you  have  dreamed  this,  and  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast," 
continued  Beauchamp.  But  the  sound  of  the  clock  had  not  died  away 
when  Germain  announced,  "  His  Excellency  the  count  of  Monte- Crista" 
The  involuntary  start  every  one  gave  proved  how  much  Morcerf  s  narra- 
tive had  impressed  them,  and  Albert  himself  could  not  prevent  himself 
from  feeling  a  sudden  emotion.  He  had  not  heard  a  carriage  stop  in  the 
street,  or  steps  in  the  ante-chamber ;  the  door  had  itself  openea  noise- 
lessly. The  count  appeared,  dressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity  ;  but  the 
most  fastidious  dandy  could  have  found  nothing  to  cavil  at  in  hxs  toilette  : 
every  article  of  dress — hat,  coat,  gloves,  and  boots — were  from  the  first 
makers.  He  seemed  scarcely  five-aiid-thirty.  But  what  struck  everybody 
was  his  extreme  resemblance  to  the  portrait  Debray  had  drawn.  The 
count  advanced,  smiling,  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  approached 
Albert,  who  hastened  towards  him,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  Punctuality," 
said  Monte-Cristo,  "  is  the  politeness  of  kings,  according  to  one  of  your 
sovereigns,  I  think  ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  travellers.  However,  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  two  or  three  seconds  1  am  behindhand  ;  five  hundred 
leagues  arc  not  to  be  accomplished  without  some  trouble,  and  especially 

''  ""    ;,  where,  it  seems,  it  is  forbidden  to  beat  the  postilions." 
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Monte-Cristo  that  fixed  gaze,  that  passing  colour,  and  that  slight  trembling 
of  the  eyeUd,  that  showed  his  emotion.  "  Ah  I  you  have  a  noUe  heart, 
said  the  count  ;  "  so  mucti  the  better."  This  exclamation,  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  count's  own  thought  rather  than  to  what  Albert  was  saying, 
surprised  everybody,  and  especially  Morret,  who  looked  at  Monte-Cristo 
with  surprise.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  intonation  was  so  soft  that, 
however  strange  the  exclamation  might  seem,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
offended  at  it.  "  Why  should  he  doubt  it  T  said  Beauchamp  to  Ch&teau< 
Kenaud. 

"In  reality,'' replied  the  latter,  who,  with  his  aristocratic  glance  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  penetrated  at  once  all  that  was  penetrable 
in  Monte-Cristo,"  Albert  has  not  deceived  us,  for  the  count  is  a  most  sin- 
gular being.     What  say  you,  Morrel?" "  Afafoi.'  he  has  an  open  look 

about  him  that  pleases  me,  in  spite  of  the  singular  remark  he  has  made 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Albert,  "  Germain  informs  me  breakfast  is  ready. 
My  dear  count,  allow  me  to  show  you  the  way."  They  passed  silently  into 
the  breakfast-room  ;  every  one  tot*  his  place,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the 
count,  seating  himself,  "  permit  me  lo  make  a  confession  which  must  form 
my  excuse  for  any  incoifuenanas  I  may  commit.  I  am  a  stranger,  and  a 
stranger  to  such  a  degree,  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  at 
Paris.  The  French  way  of  Lving  is  utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  followed  the  Eastern  customs,  which  are  entirely  in 
contrast  to  the  Parisian.  1  beg  you,  therefore,  to  excuse  if  you  find  any- 
thing in  me  loo  Turkish,  too  Italian,  or  too  Arabian.  Now,  then,  let  us 
breakfast." 

"  With  what  an  air  he  says  all  this  !"  muttered  Beaochamp  ;  "  decidedly 
he  is  a  great  man," "A  great  man  in  his  country,"  added  Debray. 

"  A  great  man  in  every  country,  M.Debray,"  said  Chateau- Renaud.  The 
count  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  most  temperate  guest.  Albert  re- 
marked this,  expressing  his  fears  lest,  at  the  outset,  the  Parisian  mode  of 
life  should  displease  the  traveller  in  the  most  essential  point.  "  My  dear 
count,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the  fare  of  the  Rue  du 
Helder  is  not  so  much  to  your  taste  as  that  of  the  Place  d'Espagne.  I 
ought  to  have  consulted  you  on  the  point,  and  have  had  some  dishes  pre- 
pared expressly," "Did  you  know  me  belter,"  returned  the  count, 

smiling,  "  you  would  not  give  one  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  a  traveller 
like  myself,  who  has  successively  lived  on  maccaroni  at  Naples,  polenia 
at  Milan,  olla  podrida  at  Valencia,  pilau  at  Constantinople,  karrick  in 
India,  and  swallows'  nests  in  China.  1  eat  everywhere,  and  of  everything, 
only  I  eat  but  little  ;  and  to-day,  that  you  reproach  me  with  my  want  of 
appetite,  is  my  day  of  appetite,  for  I  have  not  eaten  since  yesterday 
morning." 

"  What !"  cried  alt  the  guests,  "  you  have  not  eaten  for  four-and-twenty 

hours  f" "  No,"  replied  the  count  ;  "  I  was  forced  to  go  out  of  my  road 

to  obtain  some  information  near  Nimes,  so  that  1  was  somewhat  late,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  choose  lo  slop." 

"  And  you  ate  in  your  carriage  f"  asked  Morcerf. "  No,  1  slept,  as  I 

generally  do  when  1  am  weary  without  having  the  courage  to  amuse  myself, 
or  when  1  am  hungry  without  feeling  inclined  to  eat." 

"  But  you  can  sleep  when  you  please,  monsieur  ?"  said  MorxeL 

"  Yes." —  "  You  have  a  receipt  for  it  ?" "  An  MaXVAAft  Mifc, 

"  That  would  be  invaiuaWe  lo  us  in  Africa,  who  tave  nox  *'^'"*^.^«»  \ 
!ood  to  est,  and  rarely  .mylhing  to  drink." "  'Vcs,"  saii  W-OO-*-*" 
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"  but,  unforlunaicly,  a  receipt  excellent  for  a  man  like  myself  would  be 
very  dangerous  applied  to  an  army,  which  might  not  awake  when  it  was 

"  May  we  inquire  what  is  this  receipt  T  asked  Debray, "  Oh,  yes,* 

returned  Monie-Cristo  ;  "  I  make  no  secret  of  it  "  It  is  a  mixture  trf  ex- 
cellent opium,  which  I  fetched  myself  from  Canton  in  order  to  have  it  pure, 
and  the  best  hatchis  which  grows  in  the  east — that  is,  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  These  tii'O  in-jredients  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
and  formed  into  pills.  Ten  minutes  after  one  is  taken,  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Ask  M.  Ic  Baron  Kranz  d'Hpinay ;  I  think  he  tasted  them  one  day."" 

'■  Yes,"  replied  Morcerf,  "  lie  ^aid  something  about  it  to  me." 

"  Hut,"  said  Beauchamp,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  joumalisi,  was  very  in- 
credulous, "  you  always  carry  this  drug  about  you  ?" "  Always." 

"Would  it  be  an  indiscrctinn  to  ask  to  see  those  precious  pills  ?' con- 
tinued Henucliamp,  hoping  to  lake  him  at  a  disadvantage. "No,  mon- 
sieur," relumed  the  count  ;  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  m.irvclloiis 
biinboimihr,  fonned  out  of  a  single  emerald,  and  closed  by  a  golden  lid, 
which  unsci-ewcd  and  <;ave  passage  to  a  small  ball  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  about  the  siie  of  a  pea.  'I'his  ball  had  an  acrid  and  penetrating  odour. 
There  were  four  or  live  more  in  the  emerald,  which  would  contain  about  a 
dozen.  The  h'lil'oiiniere  pas=cd  round  the  table,  but  it  was  more  to  cxn- 
niine  the  admirable  emerald  than  to  see  the  pills  that  it  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.    "And  is  it  your  cook  who  prepares  these  pills  ?"  asked  Beau- 

"  Oh',  n 
enjoy 
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of  the  Jockey  Club  has  been  slopped  and  robbed  on  the  Boulevard  ;  that 
fout  persons  have  been  assassinated  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  or  the  Fauboui^ 
St.  Getmiin ;  that  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thieves,  have  been  anested  in  a 
cafi  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  or  in  the  Thcrmes  de  Julien,"  and  who 
yet  contest  the  existence  of  the  bandits  of  the  Maremna,  of  the  Campagna 
di  Romana,  or  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Tell  them  yourself  that  I  was  taken 
by  bandits,  and  that  without  your  generous  intercession  I  should  now  have 
been  sleeping  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  instead  of  receiving  them 
in  my  humble  abode  in  the  Rue  du  Helder." 

"Ah,"  Kaid  Monte-Cristo,"you  promised  me  never  to  mention  that  circum- 
stance."  "It  was  not  I  who  made  that  promise,"  cried  Morcerf;  "it 

must  have  been  some  one  else  whom  you  have  rescued  in  the  same 
manner,  and  whom  you  have  forgotten.  Pray  speak  of  it,  for  I  shall  not  only, 
1  trust,  relate  the  little  i  do  know,  but  also  a  great  deal  I  do  not  know." 

"It  seems  to  ine,"  returned  the  count,  smiling,  "  that  you  played  a 
sufliciently  important  part  to  know  as  well  as  myself  what  happened." 

*'  Well,  you  promise  me,  if  I  tell  all  I  know,  to  relate,  in  your  turn,  all 

that  1  do  not  know  T "  That  is  but  fair,"  replied  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Well,"  said  Morcerf, "  for  three  days  I  believed  myself  the  object  of 
the  attentions  of  a  mask,  whom  I  look  for  a  descendant  of  TuUia  or 
Popposa,  whilst  I  was  simply  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a  coiii/n/i«e, 
and  I  say  coutadinc  10  avoid  saying  peasant.  What  I  know  is,  that,  like 
a  fool,  a  greater  fool  than  he  oF  whom  1  spoke  just  now,  I  mistook  for  this 
peasant  a  young  bandit  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  beardless  chin  and 
slim  waist,  and  who,  just  as  I  was  about  to  imprint  a  chaste  salute  on  his 
lips,  placed  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and,  aided  by  seven  or  ciyht  others,  led, 
or  rather  dragged  me,  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  I  found  a 
hiijhly  educated  chief  of  brigands  perusing  Ciesar's  '  Commentaries,'  and 
who  deigned  to  leave  off  reading  to  inform  me,  that  unless  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  six  o'clock,  four  thousand  piastres  were  paid  in  lo  his  account 
at  his  banker's,  at  a  quarter  past  six  1  should  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
letter  is  still  to  be  seen,  for  it  is  in  Franz  d'Epinay's  possession,  signed  by 
me,  and  with  a  postscript  o(  M.  Luigi  Vampa.  This  is  all  I  know,  but  I 
know  not,  M.  le  Comtc,  how  you  contrived  to  in5pire  with  such  respect 
the  bandits  of  Rome,  who  have  so  liule  respect  for  anything ;  I  assure  you, 
Franz  and  I  were  lost  in  admiration." 

"  Nothing  more  simple,"  returned  the  count.  "  I  had  known  the  famous 
Vampa  for  more  than  ten  years.  When  he  was  quite  a  child,  and  only  a 
shepherd,  1  gave  him,  for  having  shown  nie  (he  way  to  a  place,  some 
pieces  of  gold  ;  he,  in  order  10  repay  me,  gave  me  a  poniard,  the  hilt  or 
which  he  had  carved  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  you  may  have  seen  in 
my  collection  of  arms.  In  after  years,  whether  he  had  forgotten  this  in- 
terchange of  presents,  which  ought  to  have  cemented  our  friendship,  or 
whether  he  did  not  recollect  me,  he  sought  to  take  me,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  was  J  who  captured  him  and  a  liozen  of  his  bard.  I  might  have 
handed  him  over  to  Roman  justice,  which  is  somewhat  expeditious,  and 
which  would  have  been  still  more  so  with  him  ;  but  I  did  nothing  of  ihe 
sort — I  suffered  him  and  his  band  to  dop:irl." 

"  With  the  condition  that  they  should  sin  no  more,"  said  Beauchamp, 
laughing,    "  I  see  they  kept  their  promise." 

"  No,  monsieur,"  returned  Monie-Cristo,  "  upon  the  simple  condition 
that  they  should  respect  myself  and  my  friends.    Pet\\a'p4^^iia;s.\«Kv'^*'?^- 
to  say  may  seem  straiige  to  you,  who  are  soc'valisls,  ani  ■^^.'^^^  ^^ZT*^!^ 
and  your  duly  to  youx  neijrhbour,  but   I   never  se«V  lO  plo^«X  Wic^«^s  ■*«» 
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does  not  protect  me,  and  nhom  I  wilt  even  say,  in  general,  occupies  it- 
self about  me  only  to  injure  me  ;  and  thus  giving  them  a  low  pface  in 
my  esteem,  and  preserving  a  neutrality  towards  them,  it  is  society  and  my 

neighbour  who  are  indebted  to  me." "  tir&vo  !"  cried  C bateau- Keoaud; 

"  you  are  the  first  man  1  ever  met  sufSciently  courageous  to  preach  e^oi- 
ism.     Bravo  !  M.  Ic  CoiiHc,  bravo  !" 

"  It  is  fr.ink,  at  least,'  said  MoneL  "  But  I  am  sure  that  M.  le  Comte 
does  not  regret  having  once  dc^'iated  from  the  principles  he  has  so  boldly 

avowed." "How  have  I  deviated  from  those   principles,  monsieur!^ 

asked  Monte-Cristo,  who  could  not  help  looking  at  Morrel  with  so  much 
intensity,  that  two  or  three  times  the  young  man  had  been  unable  tc 
sustain  the  clear  and  piercing  eye  of  the  counL 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  Morrel,  "  that  in  delivering  M.  de  Mor- 
cerf,  whom  you  did  not  know,  you  did  good  to  your  neighbour  and  to 

society." "  Of  which  he  is  the  brightest  ornament,"'  said  Beauchamp, 

drinking  off  a  glass  of  champagne. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte,"  cried  Morccrf,  "you  are  at  fault :  you,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  logicians  I  know — and  you  must  see  it  clearly  proved, 
that  instead  of  being  an  egotist,  you  are  a  philanthropist.  Ah  !  you  call 
yourself  Oriental,  a  Levantine,  Maltese,  Indian,  Chinese  ;  your  family 
name  is  Monic-Cristo  ;  Sinbad  the  Sailor  is  your  baptismal  appellation, 
and  yet  the  first  day  you  set  foot  in  Paris  you  instinctively  possess  the 
greatest  virtue,  or  rather  the  chief  defect,  of  us  eccentric  Parisians, — that 
is,  you  assume  the  vices  you  have  not,  and  conceal  tlic  virtues  you  pos- 
sess.''  "  My  dear  vicomtc,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  do  not  sec,  in  all 

I  have  done,  anything  that  merits,  either  from  you  or  these  gentlemen,  the 
pretended  eulogies  1  have  received.  You  are  no  stranger  to  me,  for  I 
knew  since  I  had  given  up  two  rooms  to  you— since  I  had  invited  you  to 
:   1  haJ  lent  y 
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"you  can  present  yourself  everywhere,  and  be  well  received  ;  I  can  be 
useful  in  one  way  only— if  knowledge  of  Parisian  habiis,  of  the  means  of 
rendering  yourself  comfortable,  or  of  the  bazaars,  can  assist,  you  may  dis- 
pose of  me  to  find  you  a  fitting  dwelling  here.  I  dare  offer  to  share  my 
apartments  with  you,  as  1  shared  yours  at  Rome — I,  who  do  not  possess 
egotism,  but  am  yet  egotistical  par  excellences  for,  except  myself,  these 
rooms  would  not  contain  a  shadow,  unless  it  were  the  shadow  of  a  female." 
"  Ah,"  said  the  count,  "  that  is  a  most  conjugal  reservation ;  I  recol- 
lect that  at  Rome  you  said  something  of  a  projected  marriage.  May  I 
congratulate  you  f 

"The  affair  is  still  in  projection."—^"  And  he  who  says  in  '  projection,' 
means  already  decided,"  said,Debray. 

"  No,"  replied  Morcerf, "  my  father  is  most  anxious  about  it ;  and  I  hope, 
ere  long,  to  introduce  you,  if  not  to  my  wife,  at  least  to  my  intended — 

Mademoiselle  Eu^^nie  Danglars." "  EugSnie  Danglars  !"  said  Monte- 

Crislo  ;  "  lell  me,  is  not  her  father  M.  le  Baron  Danglars  V 

"Yes,"  returned  Morcerf;  "a  baron  of  a  new  creation." "What 

matter,"  said  Moote-Cristo,  "if  he  has  rendered  the  State  services  which 
merit  this  distinction  T 

"Enormous  ones,"  answered  Beauchamp.  "Although  in  reality  a 
liberal,  he  negociated  a  loan  of  six  millions  (^340,000)  for  Charles  X.,  in 
1839,  who  made  him  a  baron  and  chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  ;  so 
that  he  wears  the  riband,  not,  as  you  would  think,  in  his  waistcoat' pocket, 
but  at  his  button-hole." "  Ah  !"  interrupted  Morcerf,  laughing, "  Beau- 
champ,  Beauchamp,  keep  that  for  the  Charivari,  but  spare  my  future 
father-in-law  before  me."  Then,  turning  to  Monie-Crislo,  "  You  just  now 
pronounced  his  name  as  if  you  knew  the  baron  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  him,"  returned  Monte-Crislo;  "but  I  shall  probably 
soon  make  his  acquaintance,  for  I  have  a  credit  opened  with  him  by  the 
house  of  Richard  and  Blount,  of  London,  Arstein  and  Eskeles  of  Vienna, 
and  Thomson  and  French  at  Rome."  As  he  pronounced  the  two  last 
names,  the  count  glanced  at  Maximilian  Motrcl.  If  the  stranger  expected 
to  produce  an  effect  on  Morrel,  he  was  not  mistaken — Maximilian  started 
as  if  he  had  been  electrified.     "Thomson  and  French  I"  said  he;  "do 

you  know  this  house,  monsieur .'" "  They  are  my  bankers  in  the  capital 

of  the  Christian  world,"  returned  the  count  quietly.    "  Can  my  influence 

with  them  be  of  any  service  to  you  V "  Oh,  ^t,  Ic  Comie,  you  could 

assist  me  perhaps  in  researches  which  have  been,  up  to  the  present, 
fruitless.  This  house,  in  past  years,  did  ours  a  great  service,  and  has,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  always  denied  having  rendered  us  this  service," 

"  I  shall  be  at  your  orders,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  inclining  himself. 

"  But,"  continued  Morcerf,  "Apropos  of  Danglars, — we  have  sltangely 
wandered  from  the  subject  We  were  speaking  of  a  suitable  habitation 
for  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  all  propose  some 
place  :  where  shall  we  lodge  this  new  guest  in  our  great  capital?" 

"Faubourg  Saint- Germain,"  said  Chateau- Renaud.  "The  count  will 
find  there  a  charming  hotel,  with  a  court  and  garden." 

"  Bah  1  ChSteau- Renaud,"  returned  Debray,  "  you  only  know  your  dull 
and  gloomy  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  ;  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  him, 
M.  le  Comte— live  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  that's  the  real  centre  of  Paris," 

"Bouvelard  de  !'0p<5ra,"  said  Beauchamp;   "on  the  fitst.  fioOT—^ 

bouse  with  a  balcony.     M,  le  Comte  will  have  his  tua^viOTia  ol  **'**^j™- 
brought  ther^  ajid  as  Jip smoJtes  his  chibouque,  we  al\¥axa  v****^^ 
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'■  You  have  no  idea,  Uien,  Morrcl  ?°  asked  Chateau- Renaud  :  "  you  do 

not  propose  anything,* "  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  smiling ; 

"  on  the  contrary,  I  have  one  ;  but  I  expected  the  count  would  be  tempted 
by  one  of  the  brilliant  proposals  made  him  ;  yet  as  he  has  not  replied  to 
any  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  offer  him  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  charm- 
ing hotel,  in  the  Pompadour  style,  that  my  sister  has  inhabited  for  a  year, 
in  the  Kuc  jMeslay." 

'■You have  a  sister?"  nsked  the  count. "Yes,  monsieur,  a  most  ex- 
cellent   sister.'' "Married?'' "Nearly   nine   years." "Happy.'" 

asked  the  count  again. 

"  As  happy  as  it  is  permitted  to  a  human  creature  to  be,"  replied  Maxi- 
milian. "  .She  married  the  man  she  loved,  who  remained  faithful  to  us  in 
our  fallen  fortunos— Kmnvmuel  Herbaul."  Monte-Cristo  smiled  imper- 
ceptibly. '■  1  live  there  during  my  leave  of  absence,"  continued  Maximilian ; 
"  and  I  shall  be,  together  Wih  my  brother-in-law  Eiiimanuel,  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  M.  lo  Comte,  whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  honour  us." "One 

minute  !"  cried  Albert,  without  giving  Monte-Cristo  the  time  to  reply. 
"  Take  care,  you  ari?  going  to  imnmre  a  traveller,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  araan 
who  coincs  to  see  Paris  ;  you  arc  going  to  make  a  patriarch  of  him." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Morrel  ;  "  my  sister  is  fivc-and- twenty,  my  brother-in- 
law  is  thirty  ;  they  are  gay,  young,  and  happy  ;  besides,  M.  le  Comte  will 

be  in  his  own  house,  and  only  see  them  when  ho  thinks  fit  to  do  so." 

"Thanks,  monsieur,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  '' I  shall  content  myself  with 
being  presented  to  yoar  sister  and  her  husband,  if  you  will  do  me  uie  honour 
lo  introduce  me  ;  but  1  cannot  accept  the  offer  of  any  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, since  my  habitation  is  already  prepared." 

"  %Vhat !"  cried  Morcerf  ;  "  you  are,  then,  going  to  an  hotel— that  will 
very  dull  for  >■ 
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"  No,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  told  you  I  did  not  wish  to  be  behind  my 
time  ;  I  dressed  myself  in  the  carriage,  and  descended  at  the  vicomte'a 
door."  The  young  men  looked  at  each  other  ;  they  did  not  Icnow  if  it  was 
a  comedy  Monte-Cristo  was  playing ;  but  every  word  lie  uttered  had  such 
an  air  of  simplicity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  what  he  said  was 
false  :  besides,  why  should  he  tell  a  falsehood  P  "  We  must  content  our- 
selves, then,"  said  Beauchamp,  "with  rendering  M.  le  Comte  all  the  little 
services  in  our  poiver.     J,  in  my  quality  of  journalist,  open  all  the  theatres 

to  him." "Thanks,  monsieur,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  "my  steward 

has  orders  to  take  a  box  at  each  theatre." 

"  Is  your  steward  also  a  Nubian  f  asked  Debray. 

"  No,  he  is  a  countrjman  of  yours,  if  a  Corsican  is  a  countryman  of 
anyone's.    But  you  know  him,  M.  de  Morcerf." 

"  Is  it  that  excellent  M.  Bertuccio,  who  understands  hiring  windows  so 

well  ?" "  Yes,  you  saw  him  the  day  1  had  the  honour  of  receivingyou  ; 

he  has  been  a  soldier,  a  smuggler — in  fact,  everything,  I  would  not  be 
quite  sure  that  he  has  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  police  for  some  trifle — 
a  stnh  with  a  knife,  for  instance." 

"  And  you  have  chosen  this  honest  citizen  for  your  steward,"  said 
Debr.iy,    "  0/  how  much  does  he  rob  you  every  year  T 

■'  On  my  word,"  replied  the  count,  "  not  more  than  another.     I  am  sure 

he  answers  my  purpose,  knows  no  impossibility,  and  so  I  keep  him." 

"Then,"  continued  Ch&teau-Renaud,  "since  you  have  an  establish- 
ment, a  steward,  and  an  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elysfes,  you  only  want  a 
mistress."  Albert  smiled.  He  thought  of  the  fair  Greek  he  had  seen  in 
the  count's  box  at  the  Argentina  and  Valle  theatres.  "  1  have  something 
better  than  that,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  I  have  a  slave.  You  procure  your 
mistresses  from  the  Opera,  the  Vaudeville,  or  the  Vari^t^s  j   1  purchased 

mine  at  Constantinople  :  it  cost  me  more,  but  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  But  you  forget,''  replied  Debray,  laughing,  "  that  we  are  Franks  by  name 
nnd  franks  by  nature,  as  King  Charles  said  ;  and  that  the  moment  she  put 
her  foot  in  France  your  slave  becomes  free." 

",Who  will  tell  her .'" "  The  first  person  who  sees  her." 

"  She  only  speaks  Romaic." "  That  is  different." 

"  But  at  least   we  shall  see  her,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  or  do  you  keep 

eunuchs  as  well  as  mutes  ?' "  Oh,  no,"  replied  Monte-Cristo;  "  1  do  not 

carry  brutalism  so  far.  Every  one  who  surrounds  me  is  free  to  quit  me, 
nnd  when  they  leave  me  will  no  longer  have  any  need  of  me  or  any  one 
else  ;  it  is  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  quit  me."  They  had 
long  since  passed  to  dessert  and  cigars. 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  rising,  "it  is  half-past  two.  Your  guest 
is  charming ;  but  you  leave  the  best  company  to  go  into  the  worst  some- 
times.    I  must  return  to  the  minister's.     I  will  tdl  him  of  the  count,  and 

we  shall  soon  know  who  he  is." "Take  care,"  returned  Albert;  "no 

onz  has  been  able  to  accomplish  that.'' 

"  Oh,  we  have  three  millions  for  our  police ;  it  is  true  they  are  almost 
always  spent  beforehand ;  but,  no  matter,  we  shall  still  have  fifty  thousand 
francs  to  spend  for  this  purpose." 

"  And  when  you  know,  will  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  promise  you.     Au  revoir,  Albert     Gendemen,  good  morning." 

As  he  left  the  room,  Debray  called  out  loudly,  "  My  carriage." 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Beauchamp  to  Albert ;  "  I  shall  nW  %o  to  ftw-  '^^^''"^^^ 
but   1  have  something  better  to  offer  my  leaders  than  »  ^'**'*Lj^»ao 
Danglars." "  For  heaven's  sake,  Beauchamp,"  rewtne*  'W.oiwn^i 
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not  deprive  mc  of  tlie  mcrii  of  introducing  him  everywhere.  Is  he  not 
peculiar  f" 

"  He  is  more  thnn  that,"  replied  Chflteau-Reilaud  ;  "  he  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.    Are  you  coming,  Morrel?" 

"  Directly  I  have  given  my  card  to  M.  le  Comte,  who  has  promised 

10  pay  us  a  visit  at  Rue  Meslay,  No.  14." "  Be  sure  1  shall  not  fail  to 

do  so,"  rewmcd  the  count,  bowing.  And  Maximilian  Morrel  left  the  room 
with  the  IJaron  de  Chateau-Renaud,  leaving  Monie-Cristo  alone  with 
More  erf. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    PRESENTATION. 

When  Albert  found  himself  alone  with  Monle-Cristo,  "  M.  le  Comte," 
said  he,  "allow  me  to  commence  ray  ciccroneship  by  showing  you  a 
specimen  of  a  bachelor's  apartment  You,  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
palaces  of  Italy,  can  amuse  yourself  by  caJculating  in  how  many  square 
feet  a  young  man  who  is  not  the  worst  lodged  In  Paris  can  live.  As  we 
pass  from  one  room  to  another,  1  will  open  the  windows  to  let  you  breathe." 
Monle-Ciisto  had  already  seen  the  breakfast- room  and  the  salon  on  the 
ground-door.  Albert  led  him  first  to  his  atrlier,  which  was,  as  we  have 
said,  his  favourite  apartment.  Monte-Crislo  was  a  worthy  appreciator  of 
all  that  Albert  had  collected  here— old  cabinets,  Japan  porcelain,  Oriental 
stuffs,  Venice  glass,  arms  from  all  parts  of  the  world — everything  was 
familiar  to  him  ;  and  at  the  first  glance  he  recognised  their  date,  their 
counlrj-,and  their  origin.  Morcerf  had  expected  he  should  be  theguitie  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  he  who,  under  the  count's  guidance,  followed  a  ci 
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Steps  in  the  chamber,  and  stopped  suddenly  before  it.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  a  young  womaa  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  with  a  darlc  complexion,  and 
light  and  lustrous  eyes,  veiled  beneath  their  long  lashes,  Sne  wore  the 
picluresque  costume  of  the  Catalan  fisherwomen,  a  red  and  black  bodice, 
and  the  golden  pins  in  her  hair.  She  was  looking  at  the  sea,  and  her 
shadow  was  deiined  on  the  blue  ocean  and  sky.  The  light  was  so  faint  in 
the  room  that  Albert  did  not  perceive  the  paleness  that  spread  itself  over 
the  count's  visage,  or  the  nervous  heaving  of  his  chest  and  shoulders. 
Silence  prevailed  for  an  instant,  during  which  Monte-Cristo  gazed  intently 
on  the  picture. 

"  You  have  there  a  most  charming  mistress,  viscount,"  said  the  count  in 
a  perfectly  calm  tone  ;  "  and  this  costume— a  ball  costume,  doubtless— 
becomes  her  admirably." 

"  Ah,  monsieur'."  returned  Albert,  "  I  would  never  forgive  you  this  mis- 
take if  you  had  seen  another  picture  beside  this.  You  do  not  know  my 
mother;  she  it  is  whom  you  see  here  :  she  had  her  portrait  painted  thus 
six  or  eight  years  ago.  This  costume  is  a  fancy  one,  it  appears,  and  the 
resemblance  is  so  great  that  I  think  I  still  see  my  mother  the  same  as  she 
was  in  1830.  The  countess  had  this  portrait  painted  during  the  count's 
absence.  She  doubtiess  intended  giving  him  an  agreeable  surprise  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  this  portrait  seemed  to  displease  my  father,  and  the  value 
of  the  picture,  which  is,  as  you  see,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Leopold 
Robert,  could  not  overcome  his  dislike  to  it.  It  is  true,  between  ourselves, 
that  M.  de  Morcerf  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous  peers  at  the  Luxembourg, 
a  general  renowned  for  theory,  but  a  most  mediocre  amateur  of  art.  It  is 
different  with  my  mother,  who  paints  exceedingly  well,  and  who,  unwilling 
to  part  with  so  valuable  a  picture,  gave  it  to  me  to  put  here,  where  it  would 
be  less  likely  to  displease  M.  de  Slorcerf,  whose  portrait,  by  Gros,  I  will 
also  show  you.  Excuse  my  talking  of  family  matters  ;  but  as  I  shall  have 
Ihc  honour  of  introducing  you  to  the  count,  I  tell  you  this  to  prevent  you 
making  any  allusions  to  this  picture.  The  picture  seems  to  have  a  malign 
influence,  lor  my  mother  rarely  comes  here  without  looking  at  it,  and  still 
more  rarely  does  she  look  at  it  without  weeping.  This  disagreement  is 
the  only  one  that  has  ever  taken  place  between  Ihe  count  and  countess, 
who  are  still  as  much  united,  although  married  mere  than  twenty  years,  as 
the  first  day  of  their  wedding.'' 

Monte-Cristo  glanced  rapidly  at  Albert,  as  if  to  seek  a  hidden  meaning 
in  his  words ;  but  it  was  evident  the  young  man  uttered  them  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart.  "Now,"  said  Albert,  "that  you  have  seen  all  my  trea- 
sures, allow  me  to  offer  them  to  you.unworthy  as  they  are.  Consider  yourself 
as  in  your  own  house  :  and  to  put  yourself  still  more  at  your  case,  pray 
accompany  me  to  the  apartments  of  M.  de  Morcerf,  to  whom  I  wrote  from 
Rome  an  account  of  the  services  you  rendered  me,  and  to  whom  I 
announced  your  promised  visit,  and  I  may  say  that  both  the  count  and 
countess  anxiously  desire  to  thank  you  in  person.  You  are  somewhat 
bloii  I  know,  and  family  scenes  have  not  much  effect  on  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
who  has  seen  so  many  others.  However,  accept  what  i  propose  to  you  as 
an  initiation  into  Parisian  life— a  life  of  politciiess,  visiting,  and  introduc- 
tions." Monte-Cristo  bowed  without  making  any  answer  ;  he  accepted 
the  offer  without  enthusiasm  and  without  regret,  as  one  of  those  conven- 
tions of  society  which  every  gentleman  looks  upon  as  a  duty.  Albert 
summoned  his  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  acquaint.  M..  ani  ^^^^^?^JL 
Morcerf  of  the  arrival  of  (he  count  of  Monte-Crisw.  M^^^'^*°'!^  fe«i 
with  the  count     Wben  they  arrived  at  the  arrttdsamtoci,  a.'tto''*  ™ 
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was  visible  a  shield,  which,  by  its  rich  ornaments  and  its  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  indicated  the  importance  the  owner  attached  to  this 
blazon.     Monic-Cristo  stopped  and  examined  it  attentively. 

"  Azure  seven  merlcis,  or,  placed  bender,"  said  he.  "  These  are,  doubt- 
less, your  family  arms?  Except  the  knowledge  of  blazons,  that  enables 
me  to  decipher  them,  I  am  verj'  ignorant  of  heraldry — I,  a  count  of  a  fresh 
creation,  f.ibricatcd  in  Tuscany  by  the  aid  of  a  commandery  of  St  Stephen, 
and  who  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  had  I  not  been  told  that  when 
you  travel  much  it  is  necessary-.  Besides,  you  niuEt  have  something  on  the 
panels  of  your  carri.ijjc,  to  escape  being  searched  by  the  custom-house 
officers.  Excuse  my  (lulling  such  a  question  to  you." "It  is  rot  in- 
discreet,'' returned  Morcerf,  with  the  simplicity  of  conviction.  "  You  have 
guessed  rightly.  These  are  our  arms  ;  that  is,  those  of  my  father ;  but 
they  ate,  as  you  sec,  joined  to  another  shield,  which  has  gules,  a  lihei 
tower,  which  are  my  mother's.  By  her  side  1  am  Spanish,  but  the  family 
of  Morcerf  is  French,  and,  I  have  heard,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  south 
of  France." 

"  Yes,''  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  these  bbions  prove  that :  almost  all  the 
armed  pilgrims  lh.it  went  to  the  Holy  Land  took  for  their  arms  either  a 
cross,  in  honour  of  tlmir  mission,  or  birds  of  passage,  in  sign  of  the  long 
voyage  they  were  about  to  undertake,  and  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish 
on'thc  wings  of  faith.  One  of  your  ancestors  had  joined  thfl  Crusades ; 
and  supposing  it  to  be  only  that  of  St.  Louis,  that  makes  you  mount  to  the 

thirteenth  century,  which  is  tolerably  ancient" "  It  is  possible,"  said 

Morcerf;  "  my  father  has  in  his  study  a  genealogical  tree  which  wUl  tell 
you  all  that,  and  on  which  I  made  commentaries  that  would  have  greatly 
cditied  Hoiier  and  Jaucourt.  At  present  1  no  lunger  think  of  it ;  and  yet 
' it  tell  yoB  that  we  arc  beginning  to  occupy  ourselves  greatly  with 
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of  forty  to  foTty-five  years,  but  he  aecmed  at  least  fifty,  and  his  black 
moustache  and  eyebrows  coDtrasted  strangely  with  his  almost  white  hair, 
which  was  cut  short,  in  the  military  fashion.  He  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  and  wore  at  his  button-hole  the  ribands  of  the  different  orders  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  man  entered  with  a  tolerably  dignified  step,  and 
with  a  species  of  haste.  Montc-Cristo  saw  him  advance  towards  him 
without  maluDK  a  single  step.  It  seemed  as  if  his  feet  were  rooted  to  the 
ground,  and  his  eyes  on  the  count  de  Morcerf,  "  Father,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  M.  le  Comte 
ac  Monte-Cristo,  the  generous  friend  whom   I  had  ihe  good  fortune 

to  meet  in  the  critical  juncture  of  which  I  have  told  you." "  You  are 

ino-t  welcome,  monsieur,"  said  the  count  de  Morcerf,  saluting  Monte-Cristo 
wi:h  a  smile  ;  "  and  monsieuT  has  rendered  our  house,  in  preserving  its 
only  heir,  a  service  which  insures  him  our  eternal  gniitude."  As  he  said 
these  woids,  the  count  de  Morcerf  pointed  to  a  chair,  whilst  he  seated 
himself  in  another  opposite  the  window. 

Monle-Cristo,  whilst  he  took  the  seat  Morcerf  offered  him,  placed  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  large 
velvet  curtains,  and  read  on  the  care-worn  and  livid  features  of  the  count 
a  whole  history  of  secret  griefs  written  in  each  wrinkle  time  had  [daiited 
there.  "  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,"  said  Morcerf, "  was  at  her  toilette  when 
she  was  informed  of  the  visit  she  was  about  to  receive.  She  would,  how- 
ever, be  in  the  salon  in  ten  minutes." "  It  is  a  great  honour  for  me," 

returned  Monte-Cristo,  "  to  be  thus,  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  in  Paris, 
brought  in  contact  with  a  man  whose  merit  equals  his  reputaiion,  and  to 
whom  fortune  has  for  once  been  equitable ;  but  has  she  not  still  on  the 
plains  of  Mitidja,  or  tin  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  a  marshal's  staff  to 
offer  you  T 

"  Oh,"  replied  Morcerf,  reddening  slightly,  "  I  have  left  the  service, 
monsieur.  Made  a  peer  at  the  Restoration,  I  served  through  the  first  cam- 
paign under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Bourmont.  I  could,  therefore,  expect 
a  higher  rank,  and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  had  the  elder 
branch  remained  on  the  throne  ?  But  the  Revolution  of  July  was,  it  seems, 
sul^ciently  glorious  to  allow  itself  to  be  ungrateful ;  and  it  was  so  for  all 
services  that  did  not  date  from  the  imperial  period.  I  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion ;  for  when  you  have  gained  your  epaulets  on  the  battle-field,  you  do 
not  know  how  to  manceuvre  on  the  slippery  ground  of  the  salons.  I  have 
hung  up  my  sword,  and  cast  myself  into  politics,  1  have  devoted  myself 
to  industry  ;  I  study  the  useful  arts.     During  the  twenty  years  I  served,  I 

often  wished  to  do  so,  but  I  had  not  the  lime." "  These  are  the  ideas 

that  render  your  nation  superior  to  any  other,"  returned  Monie-Cristo,  "  A 
gentleman  of  high  birth,  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune,  you  have  consented 
to  gain  your  procnotion  as  an  obscure  soldier,  step  by  step— this  is  un- 
common J  then  become  general,  peer  of  France,  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  you  consent  to  again  commence  a  second  apprenticeship,  with- 
out any  other  hope  or  any  other  desire  than  that  of  one  day  becoming 
useful  to  your  fellow-creatures  ;  this,  indeed,  is  praiseworthy,— nay,  more, 
it  is  sublime."  Albert  looked  on  and  listened  with  astonishment ;  he  was 
not  used  to  see  Monte-Cristo  give  vent  to  such  bursts  of  enihualasm. 
"  Alas  !"  continued  the  stranger,  doubtless  to  dispel  the  alight  cloud  that 
covered  MorcerPs  brow,  "  we  do  not  act  thus  in  Italy  i  we  gro*  »c.cot4w^ 
to  our  race  and  our  species,  and  wc  pursue  the  same  \\(\«a,  ati4  tA«»  "w* 
same  usele^snesi,  aW  our  lives."  -— «a. 

"JJui,  oionsieui.-'snid  the  count  dc  Morcerf, "  lot  »  TO»a  <*  T^J^*^ 
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Italy  is  not  a  coimtrj-,  anil  France  opens  her  arms  to  receive  you  ;  respond 
to  her  ciill.  rrancc  will  not,  perhapi,  be  always  ungrateful !  She  treats 
her  children  ill,  but  she  always  welcomes  strangers.'' 

'•  Ah,  father  1"  said  Albert,  with  a  smile,  "it  is  evident  you  do  not  know 
M.  le  comti:  de  MoJitc-Cristo  ;  he  despises  all  honours,  and  contents  him- 
self with  those  that  are  written  on  his  passport" "  That  is  the  most 

just  rcmarlc,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  ever  heard  made  concerning  myself!' 

"  Vou  have  been  free  to  choose  your  career,"  obsen-cd  the  count  de 
Morcerf,  with  a  si);h  ;   "  and  you  have  chosen  the  path   strewed  with 

flowers," "  I'rccisely.   monsieur,"   replied    Monte-Crislo,  with    one  of 

those  smiles  tlut  a  painter  could  never  represent  or  a  physiologist  analj-ze. 

"  If  I  ilid  not  ftar  lo  falij:ue  you,"  said  the  general,  evidently  charmed 
with  the  count's  manners,  "  1  would  have  taken  you  to  the  Chamber ;  there 
is  a  debate  vi-ry  curious  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  our  modem  senators." 

"  I  shall  be  mo=t  grateful,  monsieur,  if  you  will,  at  some  tuture  time,  re- 
new your  offer  ;  but  I  have  been  tlaiiered  with  the  hope  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  countess,  and  I  will  therefore  wait." "  Ah  !  here  is  my 

mother,"  cried  the  viscounl.  Monte-Cristo  turned  round  hastily,  and  saw 
Madame  de  Morccif  at  the  entrance  of  the  salon,  at  the  door  opposite  to 
that  by  which  her  husband  had  entered,  pale  and  motionless  ;  when 
Montc-Cristo  turned  round,  she  let  fall  her  arm,  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  had  been  resting  on  the  gilded  door-post.  She  had  been  there 
some  moments,  and  had  overheard  the  last  words  of  the  visitor.  The  latter 
rose  and  bowed  to  the  countess,  who  inclined  herself  without  speaking. 
"  k\\  I  ^ooA  heavens,  luadame  !"  said  the  count,  "  arc  you  unwell,  or  is  it 
the  heat  of  the  room  that  affects  youT 

"  Are  you  ill,  mother .'"  cried  the  viscount,  springing  towards  her. 

She  thanked  them  both  with  a  smile.    "  No,"  returned  she,  "but  I  feel 
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"  We  shall  have  this  pleasure  another  time  !"  said  the  countess  ;  "  you 
promise  that?"  Monte-Cristo  inclined  himself  without  answering  ;  but 
the  gesture  might  pass  for  assent  "  I  will  not  detain  you,  monsieur,"  con- 
tinued the  countess  ;  "  1  would  not  have  our  gratitude  become  indiscreet 
or  importunate." 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Albert,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  return  your  polite- 
ness at  Rome,  and  place  my  coupS  at  your  disposal  until  your  own 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness,  viscount,"  returned  the  count 
of  Moute-Cristo  ;  "but  I  suppose  that  M.  Bertuccio  has  suitably  employed 
the  four  hours  and  a  half  I  have  given  him,  and  that  I  shall  find  a  carriage 
of  some  sort  ready  at  the  door,"  Albert  was  used  [o  the  count's  manner 
of  proceeding  ;  he  knew  that,  hke  Nero,  he  was  in  search  of  the  impos- 
sible, and  nothing  astonished  him  ;  only  wishing  to  judge  with  his  own 
eyes  how  far  the  count's  orders  had  been  executed,  he  accompanied  him 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Monte-Cristo  was  not  deceived.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared  in  the  count  de  Morcerf' s  antechamber,  a  footman,  the  same  who 
at  Rome  had  brought  the  count's  card  to  the  two  young  men,  and  an- 
nounced his  visit,  sprang  into  the  vestibule,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
door  the  illustrious  traveller  found  his  carriage  awaiting  him.  It  was  a 
coup^  of  Koller's  building,  and  with  horses  and  harness  for  which  Drake 
had,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  lions  of  Paris,  refused  on  the  previous  day 
seven  hundred  guineas.  "  Monsieur,"  said  the  count  to  Albert,  "  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  my  house,  as  I  can  only  show  you  a  habita- 
tion fitted  up  in  a  hurry,  and  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  leputation  to  keep  up 
as  regards  not  being  taken  by  surprise.  Give  me,  therefore,  one  more  day 
before  I  invite  you  ;  1  shall  then  be  certain  not  10  fail  in  my  hospitality." 

"  If  you  ask  me  for  a  day,  count,  I  know  what  to  anticipate  ;  it  will  not 
be  a  house  1  shall  see,  but  a  palace.  You  have  decidedly  vsmzginte  at 
your  control." 

"  Mafoi!  spread  that  idea,"  replied  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo,  putting 
his  foot  on  the  velvet-lined  steps  of  his  splendid  carriage,  "  and  that  will 
be  worth  something  to  me  among  the  ladies."  As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  into 
the  vehicle,  the  door  was  closed,  but  not  so  rapidly  that  Monte-Cristo  per- 
ceived the  almost  imperceptible  movement  which  stirred  the  curtains  of 
the  apartment  in  which  he  had  left  Madame  de  Morcerf.  When  Albert 
returned  to  his  mother,  he  found  her  in  the  boudoir  reclining  in  a  large 
velvet  arm-chair  ;  the  whole  room  so  obscure  that  only  the  shining  spangle, 
fastened  here  and  there  to  the  drapery,  and  the  angles  of  the  gilded  frames 
of  the  pictures,  gave  a  kind  of  light  to  the  room.  Albert  could  not  see  the 
countenance  of  the  countess,  which  was  lost  in  a  thin  veil  she  had  put  on 
her  head,  and  which  descended  around  her  features  like  a  cloud  of  vapour ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  her  voice  had  altered.  He  could  distin- 
guish amidst  the  perfumes  of  the  roses  and  heliotropes  in  the  flower-stands, 
the  sharp  and  fragrant  odour  of  volatile  salts,  and  he  remarked  in  one  of 
the  chased  cups  on  the  mantel-piece  the  countess's  smelling-bottle,  taken 
from  its  shagreen  case,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  uneasiness,  as  he 
entered,—"  My  dear  mother,  have  you  been  unwell  during  my  absence?" 

"  No,  no,  Albert !  but  you  know  these  roses,  tuberoses,  and  orange-flowers 
throw  out  at  first,  before  one  is  used  to  ihem,  such  violent  perfumes." 

"Then,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Albert,  putting  his  hand  to  tViebeW,"***^ 
must  be  taken  into  the  antechamber.  You  are  reaWy  uivwett,a3»4"yiA**** 
were  so  pale  as  yoa  came  into  the  room— ^" 
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'■  W'.n  I  i>.il,\  Aili.ri  r" V\ .- :  a  pr.Ienp Ps  tli.it  suits  you  admirably, 

motiii-r.  I'iU  «;;;   ;^  di.l  :i  ■:  llvl'^^  ;il,irm  my  fnllier  anJ  mvsolf!" 
"  Hill  ynuv  f:uliLT  spoak  ol  it;'  inquired  Mcrcddis, raider! v. 
"  \ii,  I'lynlamo  ;  buc  Uo  you  not  remember  lliat  he  remarked  the  fact  to 

"  Vcs,  I  Art  rememfifr  \'  replied  the  countess.  A  servant  entered,  sum- 
moned by  Albert's  rin:,'  iif  ilie  \k\\.  "  Take  these  flowers  iuio  the  anteroom 
or  dressini:-roiiin,''  s^iiil  the  viscount ;  "they  mrikc  the  countess  unwell." 
The  footman  obfvod  his  orders.  A  long  pause  ensued,  which  lasted  until  iiil 
the  liowLTS  were  removed.  "  Whnt  is  this  name  of  Monie-Cristo  ?'  inquired 
tbc  countess,  wlicn  thu  servant  had  taken  away  the  last  vase  of  flowers  ; 

'■  is  it  a  family  nam.',  or  ihe  name  of  the  estniL-,  or  a  simple  title  ?"' "  f 

believe.  miiiluT,  it  is  miirely  a  simpie  lillc.  The  count  purchased  an  island 
in  the  Tnscin  Arc!iipel.i;;o,  and.  as  he  told  you  to-day,  has  founded  a  com- 
tnandery.  Voa  know  the  s.ime  thing  was  done  for  Saint  Stephen  of 
I'lurciicr?,  Saint  George,  Con=tantiniaii  of  Parma,  and  c\cn  for  the  Order 
of  .M.Uia.  )i\rop!  this  ho  has  n^i  pretension  lo  nobility,  and  calls  liimseli' 
a  chance  coiml.  althou;;li  the  u'eneral  opinion  at  Rome  is  that  the  count  is 
a  manofvcrvh.-hdi-^tinclion.^' 

•■  1  ii-i  m.mlKT-:  are  admirable  V  said  the  countess  ;  "  at  least,  as  far  .is 

1  i:ould  ui.i;.'o  in  ilie  Ica  m.nnfius  ho  romainid  here." "They  are  per- 

f.  it,  niulher.  so  perfect,  that  they  suri)as3  by  far  all  I  lia\e  known  in  the 
l..Mdiii^  ariatiitrac;-  of  the  thiL-e  proudest  iiotlf.'sfs  of  Knrope— the  Kn;.;lisli 
ai  istocracy,  Sp  mi^h  aristocr.iry,  atid  German  aristocracy.  The  countess 
pau^icd  a  mom/ni  :  liicn,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  she  resumed, — "Y»'U 
have  seen,  my  dear  ;\ii)ert  —  l  ask  the  question  as  a  mother — you  have 
seen  M.  dc  -Montc-Crisio  in  his  house  ; — you  are  quicks  indited, — have  inu;h 
iivledge  of  the  world, — more  tacl  than  is  usual  at  your  age  ;— do  ;t.u 
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teau-Renaud." "And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  count's  >ge?"  inquired 

Mercddis,  evidently  attaching  great  importance  to  this  question. 

"  Thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  mother." 

"  So  young  I  it  is  impossible,"  said  Merc^dis,  replyin{|  at  the  same  time 
to  what  Albert  said  as  well  as  to  her  own  private  reflection. 

"  It  ii  the  truth,  however.  Three  or  four  times  he  has  said  to  me,  Mid 
certainly  without  the  slightest  premeditation,  at  such  a  period  I  was  five 
years  old,  at  another  ten  years  old,  at  another  twelve,  and  I,  induced  by 
curiosity,  which  kept  me  alive  to  these  details,  have  compared  the  dates, 
and  never  found  him  inaccurate.  The  age  of  this  singular  man,  who  is  ot 
no  age,  is  then,  I  am  certain,  thirty-five.  Besides,  tn  other,' rem  ark  how 
vivid  his  eye,  how  raven-black  his  hair,  and  his  brow,  thongh  so  pale,  is 
free  from  wrinkles, — he  is  not  only  vigorous,  but  also  young.  The  coun- 
tess bent  her  head,  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  wave  of  bitter  thoughts.  "  And 
has  this  man  displayed  a  friendship  for  you,  Albert  ?"  she  asked,  with  a 
nervous  shudder. 

"  1  am  inclined  to  think  so." "And— do — you— like — Wm  f* 

"  Why,  he  pleases  me  in  spite  of  Franz  d'Epetiiay,  who  tries  to  convince 
nic  that  he  is  a  being  returned  from  the  other  world."  The  countess 
shuddered.  "  Albert,  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  altered  by  emotion, 
"  i  have  always  put  you  on  your  guard  against  new  acquaintances.  Now 
you  are  a  man,  and  are  able  to  give  me  advice  ;  yet  I  repeat  to  you,  Albert, 

be  prudent" "  Why,  rny  dear  mother,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make 

your  advice  turn  to  account,  that  I  should  know  beforehand  what  I  have 
to  distrust.  The  count  never  plays,  he  only  drinks  pure  water  tinged  with 
a  little  sherry,  and  is  so  rich  that  he  cannot,  without  intending  to  laugh  at 
mc.  try  to  borrow  money.     What,  then,  have  1  to  fear  from  him  T 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  countess,  "  and  my  fears  are  weakness,  especi- 
ally when  directed  against  a  man  who  has  saved  your  life.  How  did 
your  father  receive  him,  Albert  ?  II  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  more 
than  complaisant  to  the  count.  M.  de  Morcerf  is  sometimes  occupied  ;  his 
business  makes  him  reflective  ;  and  he  might,  without  intending  it " 

"  Nothingcouldbeinbetier  taste  than  my  father's  demeanour,madame," 
said  Albert ;  "  nay,  more,  he  seemed  greatly  flattered  at  two  or  three  com- 
pliments which  the  count  very  skilfully  and  agreeably  paid  him  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  he  had  known  him  these  thirty  years.  Each  of  these 
little  tickhng  arrows  must  have  pleased  my  father,"  added  Albert,  with  a 
laugh.  "  And  thus  they  parted  the  best  possible  friends  ;  and  M.  de  Mor- 
cetf  even  wished  to  take  him  to  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  speakers."  The 
countess  made  no  reply.  She  fell  into  so  deep  a  reverie  that  her  eyes 
i,TaduaIly  closed.  The  young  man,  standing  up  before  her.  gazed  ujion 
her  with  that  filial  affection  which  is  more  tender  and  endearing  with  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  still  young  and  handsome.  Then,  after  seeing 
her  eyes  closed,  and  heating  her  breathe  gently,  he  believed  she  had 
dropped  asleep,  and  left  the  apartment  on  tiptoe,  closing  the  door  after 
him  with  the  utmost  precaution.  "  This  devil  of  a  fellow,"  he  muttered, 
£.haking  his  head  ;  "  1  s^d  at  the  time  he  would  create  a  sensation  here, 
and  1  measure  his  effect  by  an  infa11lt>1e  thermometer.  My  mother  has 
noticed  him,  and  he  must  therefore,  perforce,  be  remarkable."  He  went 
down  to  the  stables,  not  without  some  slight  annoyance,  when  he  re- 
membered that  the  count  of  Monte-Crlsto  had  laid  his  hands  ovi»"  Vk*' 
out "  which  sent  his  bays  down  to  number  3  in  tlie  opmion  o^  tatmw*'^*^^ 
"  Most  decided)j',"sa/dAe,  "men  are  not  equal,  atidtmwtt'bcswi'J^*'*'^ 
develop  this  iheerem  in  the  Chamber  of  Peen  " 
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.ii..',  ii.:3  hmc  li'.i:  i\'"r.'.  h.'»l  .ivrived  :it  his  house;  it  hod  taken  him 
i:ii:::,L.s  l.i  i'-rKni;!  '■  ■  ■  iliil.i:ice  ;  Inil  thosi'  six  minutes  were  sufficieni 
■.'■■.'.-.iy.';  I'Ai'iuy  y.v.L-.v^  men  who  knew  the  price  of  the  equipage  they  had 
;■  11  i.;!ili.'  Ill  iiiiriii.ist-  thcii-clvti,  to  put  Ihcir  horses  in  a  );a]lop  in 
I.;- 1,1  aco  liie  rii-li  i'.irei,;r.er  ^s  iio  could  afford  to  nivo  20,000  francs  apiece 
hid  lu'i-ies.  The  hiiuse  All  li.id  chosen,  and  nhtch  was  to  serve  as  a 
11  ru-^idoiiee  111  r.Kinti'-Crisio,  w.is  situated  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
.':<ded  til.'  Cii.i:>)]':i  IClyseea.  A  thick  clump  of  trees  and  shrubs  rose  in 
L,:!!!'.',.',  and  in.irik^il  a  portion  of  the  front ;  around  this  shrubbery  two 
vf.  like  two  av!;i;.  cxU-nded  rijjht  and  left,  and  formed  a  carriage-drive 
i<  (lie  iion  ^,itL'3  to  a  duuble  p  )rlico.  on  every  step  of  which  stood  a 
ee'ain  vase.iilicJ  with  flowers.  This  house,  isolated  from  the  rest,  had, 
1.1.  ■:  ii;^'  iii.'.iii  e:iir.ini"e,  unoiher  in  the  Rue  I'onthieu.  Even  before  the 
■:■.. 11,111  li.iii  Ikiiied  the  1  ;'.■.■.■.■>/;*,'(■,  the  massy  gates  rolled  on  their  hinges  : 
,i.-y  ii,ul  &L'i.'ii  thu  co-.:ni  eoiiiin:^  and  at  I'.iris,  as  everywhere  else,  he 
1  ;.,.'rv,;d  wiih  ilu;  i.ipii^/Ly  of  lijhtninjj.  The  coachman  entered,  and 
Ci-vliii.;  tliu  h.Oi-.-ir^U-  without  slackeninj;  his  speed,  the  gates  were 
ijd  f!  !.■  ilii.-  v.\i,  o'.j  h;id  ce.ijod  to  sound  on  the  gravel.  The  carriage 
ipj.l  M  :lij  lef;  -"iiie  of  ilu  portico,  two  men  presented  themselves  at 
c.iiTi.L^c-v.*ini'..)A' :  ('■lo  o;ie  was  Ali,  who,  smiling  with  an  expression  of 
i!i>is;  .-.'iKvre  j.iy,  feeineJ  amply  rep.iid  by  a  mere  look  from  Monte- 
.ilu.     TliJ  OLiier  :io\,cd  vuspoclfiilly,  and  oifcred  his   arm  to  assist  the 
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set  my  foot  in  Fiance  !" "  Ah  !  that  is  different ;  the  house  you  purchase 

is  situate  at  Auteiiil,"  At  these  words  Bertuccio  turned  pale,  "  And  where 
is  Auteuil  ?"  asked  the  count "Close  here,  monsieur,"  replied  the  no- 
tary— "  a  little  beyond  Passy  ;  a  charming  situation,  in  the  heart  of  the 

Bois  de  Boulogne," "  So  near  as  that  ?"  said  the  count;  "but  that  is 

not  in  (he  country.  What  made  you  choose  a  house  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
M.  Bertuccio  r 

"  1 1"  cried  the  steward,  with  a  strange  expression.  "  M.  le  Comte  did 
not  charge  me  to  purchase  this  house.  If  M.  le  Comte  will  recollect — if 
he  will  ibink " 

"  Ah,  true,"  observed  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  I  recollect  now,  I  read  the  ad- 
vertisement in  one  of  the  papers,  and  was  tempted  by  the  false  title,  '  a 
country-house.' " 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  cried  Bertuccio,  ea^ly  ;  "  and  if  your  excellency 
will  intrust  me  with  the  commission,  1  will  find  you  a  better  at  Enghien,  at 
Fontenay-aux- Roses,  or  at  Bellevue." 

"  Oh,  DO,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  n^ligently  ;  "  since  I  have  this,  I  will 
keep  it." 

"  And  you  are  quite  right,"  said  the  notary,  who  feared  to  lose  his  fee. 
"  It  is  a  charming  place,  wdl  suppUed  with  spring-water  and  fine  trees  ; 
a  comfortable  hatnlation,  although  abandoned  for  a  long  time  ;  without 
reckoning  the  fumitiirei  which,  although  old,  is  yet  valuable,  now  that  old 
things  are  so  much  sought  after.  I  suppose  M.  le  Comte  has  the  tastes  of 
the  day  f" 

"To  be  sure,"  returned  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  it  is  very  convenient,  then?" 

"  It  is  more — it  is  magnificent." 

"  Peite!  let  us  not  lose  such  an  opportunity,"  returned  Monte-Cristo. 
"  The  deed,  if  you  please,  M.  le  Notaire."  And  he  signed  it  rapidly,  after 
having  first  run  his  eye  over  that  part  of  the  deed  in  which  were  specified 
the  situation  of  the  house  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors.  "  Bertuccio," 
said  he, "  pve  fift^-five  thousand  francs  to  monsieur."  The  steward  left  the 
room  with  a  faltering  step,  and  relumed  with  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  which 
the  notarycounted  like  aman  who  never  givesa  receipt  for  money  until  after 
legal  examination.  "  And  now,"  demanded  the  count,  "  are  aU  the  forms 
complied  wiih  ?" 

"  All,  M.  !e  Comte." "  Have  you  the  keys  ?" 

"  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  concierge,  who  takes  care  of  the  house  ; 
but  here  is  the  order  I  have  given  him  to  instal   Monsieur  le  Comte  in 

his  new  possession." "  Very  well ;"  and  Monte-Cristo  made  a  sign  with 

his  hand  to  the  notary,  which  said,  "  i  have  no  fiirther  need  of  you  ;  you 
may  go." 

"  But,"  observed  the  honest  notary,  "  you  are  mistaken,  I  think,  M.  le 
Comte ;  it  is  only  fifty  thousand  francs,  everything  included." 

"And  your  fee  f" "  Is  included  in  this  sum," 

"  But  have  you  not  come  from  Auteuil  here  !" 

"  Yes,  certainly." "  Well,  then,  it  is  hut  fair  that  you  should  be  paid 

for  your  loss  of  time  and  trouble,"  said  the  count ;  and  he  made  a  gesture 
of  polite  dismissal.  The  notary  left  the  room  backwards,  and  bowing 
down  to  the  ground  ;  it  was  the  first  lime  he  had  ever  met  a  similar  client. 
"  See  this  gentleman  out,"  said  the  count  to  Bertuccio.  And  the  steward 
followed  the  notary  out  of  the  room.  Scarcely  was  the  count  alalia,  "Tf^*^ 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  book  closed  with  a  loclt,  aft4  o^Mi*4i  '*t'*'''^M- 
key  which  he  wore  round  bis  neck,  and  wUch  never  Wt.^^^^.  _^l?««(j^, 
jji^  iiwBftf /or  a /eir  minute^  he  stopped  at  a  leal  wtoc^^**^******^ 
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deed  ihe  iariie."  said  ho  ;  "  and  now,  am  I  to  rely  upon  an  avowal  extortnl 
by  vclii^ous  or  pliysical  terror?  However,  in  an  hour  I  shall  know  all. 
Ilertuccio  !"  cried  he,  striking  n,  light  hammer  with  a  pliant  handlo  on  i 
small  [jong.  "  UerHiccio  !"  The  steward  appeared  at  the  door.  "  Mon- 
sieur licrtucuio,'' s:iid  tlic  count,  "did  you  never  tell  me  that  you  had 
travelled  in  fr.incc?" "In  some  parts  of  France — yes,  excellency.' 

"  You  know  the  environs  of  I'aris,  then  ?" 

'■  N'o,  excL-llency,  no,'  returned  tlic  steward,  with  a  sort  of  nen-ous 
trembling,  whicli  Montc-Cristo,  a  connoisseur  in  all  emotions,  rightly  ai- 
iribiiicd  lo  great  disquietude. — "  It  is  unfortunate,"  returned  he,  "  that  yoM 
havcncver  visited  the  environs,  for  1  wish  tosccniy  newpropterty  thtsei'en- 
ing,  .ind  had  you  gone  with  ine,  you  could  have  given  me  some  useful 

information." "  To  Auteuil !"  cried  Hertuccio,  whose  copper  complexion 

became  livid — "  I  go  to  Auteuil  ?" 

"  Well,  what  is  there  surprising  in  that  ?  When  I  live  at  Auteuil,  you 
must  come  there,  as  you  belong  to  my  service."  Hertnccio  liung  down  hts 
head  before  the  imperious  look  of  his  master,  and  remained  motionless, 
without  making  any  answer.  "  Why,  what  has  happened  to  you  ? — aro 
you  going  tom.ike  me  ring  a  second  time  for  the  carriage]^ asked Montc- 
Cristn.  ill  the  same  tone  tiiat  Louis  XI V.  pronounced  the  famous,  "  I  have 
Ik'i-ii  almost  obliged  to  wait.''  Hertuccio  made  but  one  bound  to  the  ante- 
I  i:.;inLi,r,  and  erie.i  in  a  hoarse  voice — "  His  excellency's  horses  !''  Monte- 
L'llsLj  wrote  two  or  three  notes, and  as  he  scaled  liie  last,  the  steward  ap- 
jvared.    "  ^"our  excellency's  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  take  your  hat  and  gloves,"  returned  Monle-Cristo. 
t,  M.  le  Comte  ?"  cried  Hertuccio. 
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sannce  and  sotemnity  of  a  dramatic  episode.  The  carriage  stopped, 
ootman  sprang  off  the  box,  and  opened  the  door.  "  WdV*  said  tlic 
It,  "  you  do  not  get  out,  M.  Bertuccio — you  are  going  to  itay  in  the 
ia^,  then?  What  are  you  thinking'  of  thij  evening?"  Bertuccio 
ng  out,  and  ofTered  his  shoulder  to  the  count,  who,  this  lime,  leaned 
1  itai  he  descended  tlie  three  steps  of  the  carriage.  **  Knock,"  said 
count,  "and  announce  me."  Bertuccio  knocked,  the  door  opened, 
the  conciet^e  appeared.  "What  is  it?"  asked  he. 
(t  is  your  new  master,my  good  fellow,"  said  the  footman.  And  beheld 
o  the  concierge  the  notary's  order. 

The  house  is  sold,  then  f  demanded  the  concierge ;  "  and  this  gcntle- 
is  coming  to  live  here  ?" 
ITes,  my  friend,''  relumed  the  count ;  "  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give 

no  cause  to  regret  your  old  master," "  Oh,  monsieur,"  said  the 

:ier);c,  "  I  shall  not  have  much  cause  to  regret  turn,  for  he  came  here 

seldom  ;  it  is  five  years  since  he  was  here  lait ;  and  he  did  well  to 

the  bouse,  for  it  did  not  bring  him  in  anything  at  oil." 

What  was  the  name  of  your  old  master  ?'  said  Monte-Cristo. 

M.  Ic  Marquis  de  Saint-M^ran,     Ah,  I  am  sure  he  has  not  sold  the 

>e  for  what  he  gave  for  it." 

The  marquis  de  Saint-M^ran  !"  relumed  the  count.     "  The  name  is 

mknown  to  mc  ;  the  marquis  de  Saint-MtJran  !"  and  he  appeared  lo 

tate. "An  old  gentleman,"  continued  the  concierge,  "  a  staunch 

ver  of  the  Bourbons  ;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who  married  M.  dc 
Tort,  who  had  been  xiie ptvcureur  du  roi  at  Nimes,  and  afterwards  at 
allies."  Monte-Cristo  glanced  at  Btrtuccio,  who  became  whiter  than 
'all  against  which  he  leaned  to  prevent  himself  from  falling.  "And 
It  this  daughter  dead  ?"  demanded  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  fancy  I  have 

d  so." "  Yes,  monsieur,  one-and-twenty  years  ago  j   and  since 

we  have  not  seen  the  poor  manjuis  three  times." 

thanks,  thanks,"  said  Monte-Cnsto,  judging  from  the  steward's  utter 

tration  that  he  could  not  stretch  ihc  cord  further  without  danger  of 

king  it.     "  Give  me  a  light." 

jhEdl  I  accompany  you,  monsieur  ?" 

lo,  it  is  unnecessary  ;   Bertuccio  will  show  me  a  light."     And  Monte- 

o  accompanied  these  words  by  the  gift  of  two  pieces  of  gold,  which 

uced  a  torrent  of  thanks  and  blessings  from  tne  concierge.    "  Ah, 

sieur,'"  said  he,  after  having  vainly  searched  on  the  mantelpiece  and 

helves,  "  I  have  not  got  any  candles." "  Take  one  of  the  carriage- 

is,  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "  and  show  me  the  apartments."  The 
ard  obeyed  in  silence,  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  manner  in 
h  the  hand  that  held  the  light  trembled,  how  much  it  cost  him  to 
.  They  went  over  a  tolerably  large  ground-lloor,  a  first  floor  consist- 
A  a  salon,  a  bath-room,  and  two  bedrooms  ;  by  one  of  these  beds 
arrived  at  a  winding  staircase  that  opened  on  to  the  garden. 
\h  !  here  is  a  private  staircase,"  said  the  count ;  "  ihnl  is  convenient. 

t  me,  M.  Bertuccio,  and  go  fust ;  we  will  see  where  it  leads  to." 

msieur,"  replied  Bertuccio,  "  it  leads  to  the  garden." 
Vnd,  pray,  how  do  you  know  that  ?'' 
t  ought  to  do  so,  at  least." 

Afell,  let  us  be  sure  of  that."    Bertuccio  sighed,  and  went  or  fi^tt  •.  ^^ 
»  led,  in  reality,  to  the  garden.    Atlheoulei  domftvc^^ewMi^''^^ 
on,  Monsicr  Bertuccio,"  s.iid  the  count.    B«l  \ie  \o  ■"^*«*_^^raSi 
itupeSed,  Ixwildered,  stunned  ;  his  haggard  e^e*  i\««.«»  towtv^" 
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in  search  of  the  traces  of  some  terrible  event,  and  with  his  clenched  bandi 
he  seemed  striving  to  shut  out  some  horrible  recollections.  "  Well !"  in- 
sisted the  count.  "  No,  no,"  cried  Bertuccio,  setting  down  the  lantern  at 
the  an^le  of  the  interior  wail,    "  No,  monsieur,  it  is  impossible  ;  1  can  go 

"  What  does   this  mean  ?°  demanded  the  irresistible  voice  of  Monte- 

Cristo. "  Why,  you  must  sec,  M.  le  Comte,"   cried  the  steward,  "  that 

this  is  not  natural ;  (hat,  having  a  house  to  purchase,  you  purchase  it  et- 
aclly  at  Auteuil :  and  that,  purchasing  it  at  Auleuil,  this  house  should  be 
No.  2S,  Rue  dc  la  Fontaine.  Oh  !  why  did  1  not  tell  you  all  ?  I  am  sure 
you  would  rot  have  forced  me  to  come.  I  hoped  your  house  would  have 
been  some  other  one  than  this ;  as  if  there  was  not  another  house  at 

Auteuil  than  that  of  the  assassination  !" "  Ah  !  ah  I"  cried  Monte- 

Cristo,  stopping  suddenly,  "  what  words  did  you  utter  f  Devil  of  a  man, 
Corsican  that  youarc—idways  mysteries  or  superstitions.  Come,  take  the 
lantern,  and  let  us  visit  the  garden  ;  you  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts  with  me, 
I  hopci^'  Bertuccio  raised  the  lantern,  and  obeyed.  The  door,  as  it 
opened,  disclosed  a  gloomy  sky,  in  which  tlie  moon  strove  vainly  to 
struggle  through  a  sea  of  clouds  that  covered  her  with  their  sombre  wave, 
that  she  illumined  for  an  instant,  and  was  then  lost  in  the  darkness.  The 
steward  wished  10  turn  to  the  left.  "  No,  no,  monsieur,"  said  Monte- 
Cristo.  "  What  is  the  use  of  following  the  alleys  ?  Here  is  a  beautiful 
lawn  ;  let  us  go  on  straight  forwards." 

Bertuccio  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  but  obeyed  ;  howev^, 
he  continued  to  take  the  left  hand.  Monte-Crislo,  on  the  contrary,  took 
the  right  band  ;  arrived  near  a  clump  of  trees,  he  stopped.  The  steward 
could  not  restrain  himself,  "  Move,  monsieur — move  away,  I  entreat 
"'    'n  the  !;poi'." 
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wins  of  the  poor  steward, — "The  AbM  Busoni,  then,  told  me  an  un- 
truth," said  he,  "  when,  after  his  journey  in  France,  in  1829,  he  sent  you 
to  me,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  in  which  he  enumerated  all  your 
valuable  qualities.  Well.  I  shall  write  to  the  abM  ;  I  shall  render  him  re- 
sponsible for  his /rc/ej^j  misconduct,  and  I  shall  soon  know  all  about 
this  assassination.  Only  I  warn  you,  that  when  I  reside  in  a  country,  I 
conform  to  all  its  code,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  put  myself  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  French  laws  for  your  sake." 

"  Oh,  do  not  do  that,  excellency  j  I  have  always  served  you  faithfully," 
cried  Bertuccio,  in  despair.  "  I  nave  always  be«i  an  honest  man,  and,  as 
far  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  have  done  good." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  returned  the  count  j  "  but  why  are  you  thus  agitated  ? 
It  is  a  bad  sign  ;  a  quiet  conscience  does  not  occasion  such  paleness  in  the 
cheeks,  and  such  fear  in  the  hands  of  a  man." 

"  But,  M.  Ic  Comte,"  replied  Bertuccio,  hesitatingly,  "  did  not  M.  I'Abbd 
Busoni,  who  heard  my  confession  in  the  prison  at  NImes,  tell  you  I  had  a 

heavy  reproach  to  make  against  myself  r "  Yes  ;  but  as  he  said  you 

would  make  an  excellent  steward,  I  concluded   you  had  stolen— that 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Comte  V  returned  Bertuccio,  contemptuously. 

"Or,  as  you  areaCorsican,that  you  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  desire 
of  making  a /mv,  as  you  call  it." "Yes,  my  good  master,"  cried  Ber- 
tuccio, casting  himself  at  the  count's  feet,  "it  was  simnly  a  vengeance — 

nothing  else." "  1  understand  that,  but  I  do  not  unaerstlnd  what  it  is 

that  galvanizes  you  in  this  manner." "  But,  monsieur,  it  is  very  natural," 

returned  Bertuccio,  "  since  it  was  in  this  bouse  that  my  vengeance  was 

accomplished." "  What !  my  house  ?" "  Oh,  M.  le  Comte,  it  was 

not  yours,  then." "Whose,  then?    M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint-M^ran,  I 

think,  the  concierge  said.  What  had  you  to  revenge  on  the  Marquis  de 
Saint-Mf  ran  ?" "  Oh,  it  was  not  on  him,  monsieur  ;  it  was  on  another." 

"  This  is  strange,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  seeming  to  yield  to  his  reflec- 
tions, "that  you  should  find  yourself  without  any  preparation  in  a  house 
where  the  event  happened  that  causes  you  so  much  remorse." "  Mon- 
sieur," said  the  steward,  "  ii  is  fatality,  I  am  sure.  First,  you  purchase  a 
house  at  Auteuil— this  house  is  the  one  where  I  have  committed  an  assas- 
sination j  you  descend  to  the  garden  by  the  same  staircase  by  which  he 
descended  ;  you  stop  at  the  spot  where  he  received  the  blow  ;  and  two 
paces  further  is  the  grave  in  which  he  had  just  buried  his  child.  This  is 
not  chance  ;  foe  chance,  in  this  case,  resembles  Providence  too  much." 

"  Well,  M.  le  Corse,  let  us  suppose  it  is  Providence.  I  always  suppose 
anything  people  please ;  and,  besides,  you  must  concede  something  to 

diseased  minds.     Come,  collect  yourself,  and'tell  me  alL" "  I   have 

never  related  it  but  once,  and  that  was  to  the  Abb^  Busoni.  Such  things," 
continued  Bertuccio,  shaking  bis  head,  "  are  only  related  under  the  seal  of 

confession." "  Then,"  said  the  count,  "  I  refer  you  to  your  confessor. 

Turn  Chartreux  orTrappist,  and  relate  youc  secrets  ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  do 
not  like  any  one  who  is  alarmed  by  such  phantasms,  and  I  do  not  choose 
that  my  servants  should  be  afraid  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  an  evening.  1 
confess  I  am  not  very  desirous  of  a  visit  from  the  commissaire  dtpolict; 
for,  in  Italy,  justice  is  only  paid  when  silent — in  France  she  is  paid  only 
when  she  speaks.  Peste  I  I  thought  you  somewhat  Corsican,a.^eat  de« 
smuggler,  and  an  excellent  steward  ;  but  1  see  yovi  \ia.\e  ofew  «:^!»  ^ 
your  bow.     You  are  no  longer  in  my  service,  MoTuieui  B«rt^5^^,v  ux«t 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Comte,  M.  h  Comte  I"  cried  the  atewai4.  i»«i1t  ■«»»■««« 
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at  this  liircat,  "  if  ihat  is  ilic  only  reason  I  cannot  remain  in  your  Krrice, 

I  will  tell  all  ;  for  if  1  quit  you,  it  will  only  be  to  go  to  ilie  scaffold." 

"  Thnt  is  diffcrcnl,"  replied  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  but  if  you  intend  to  teU  an 
unt[iitli,  reflect  it  were  better  not  to  speak  at  all." 

"  No,  monsieur,  I  swear  to  you,  by  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  *ill  tell  yon 
nil,  fur  the  Abb<5  Busoni  himself  only  knew  a  pare  of  my  secret ;  but,  I  pray 
yon,  j;o  au'.iy  from  that  plane-tree  :  the  moon  is  just  bursting  through  the 
clouds,  and  there,  standing  where  )'ou  do,  and  wrapped  in  that  cloak  thai 

conceals  your  figure,  you  remind  me  of  M.  de  Villefort" "  What  I"  cried 

Monic-Cristo,  "  it  "as  M.  de  \illefort  ?" "  Your  excellency  knows  himf 

-The  former  piww.ur  ,iu  roi   at    Nimes?" ^"Yes," "Who 

married  the  Count  de  Saint-Mdtan's  daughter?' "Yes." "  Whoen- 

ioyed  the  reputation  of  bcin<;  the  most  severe,  the  most  upriijht.  the  most 

rigid  maijistrate  on  the  Ijonch.-' "Well,  monsieur,"  said   Ucrtuccio, 

"this  man  with  this  spotless   reputation " — —■"Well?" "Was  a 

villain." "  Bah  !"  replied  Monle-Chrislo,  "  impossible  1" "  It  is  as  I 

tell  yoii." "Ah,  really  !"  said  Monte-Cristo.  "  Haveyouproof  of  this?" 

"  1  had  it." "  And  you  have  lost  it ;  how  stupid  1" "  Yes  j  but 

by  careful  search  il  might  be  recovered." "  Kc.-iUy,'' returned  the  count, 

"  relate  it  to  me,  for  it  bef^ins  to  interest  me."  And  the  count,  humming 
an  air  from  Lucia  di  Lammtrmoor,  went  to  sit  doivn  on  a  bench,  whilst 
Uertiiccio  folloned  him,  collecting  his  thou>;hts.  Bertucdo  remained 
standing  before  him. 
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and,  if  I  had  ixef  money,  he  prayed  me  to  leave  it  for  him  at  Ntmes,  with 

an  aubergiste  with  whom  I  had  dealings." "  la  the  smuggUi^  line  ?" 

said  Monte-Ciisto. 

"  Eh,  M.  le  Comte  ?    Every  one  must  live."—"  Certainly ;  continue." 

"  I  loved  my  brother  tenderly,  as  I  told  your  eicellency,  and  I  reiolved 
not  to  send  the  money,  but  to  take  it  to  him  n)ysel£  I  possessed  a  thou- 
sand francs  (^40).  I  left  five  hundred  with  Asmnta,  my  sister-in-law,  and 
with  the  other  five  hundred  I  set  off  for  Ntmes.  It  was  easy  to  do  so ;  and 
as  1  had  my  boat  and  a  lading  to  take  in  at  sea,  everything  favoured  my 
projecL  But,  after  we  had  talcen  in  our  cai^o,  the  wind  became  contrary, 
so  that  we  were  four  or  five  days  without  being  able  to  enter  the  RhAne. 
At  last,  however,  we  succeeded,  and  worked  up  to  Aries.  I  left  the  boat 
between  Bellegarde  and  Beaucaire,  and  took  the  road  to  Nimes," 

"  We  are  getting  to  the  story  now  f 

"  Yes,  your  excellency  ;  excuse  me,  but,  as  you  will  see,  I  only  tell  you 
what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Just  at  this  time  the  famous  massacres  of 
the  south  of  France  took  place:  Two  or  three  brigands,  called  Trestaillon, 
Truphemy,  and  Gralfan,  publicly  assassinated  everybody  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  Bonapartism.     You  have  doubtless  heard  of  these  massacres, 

M.  le  Comte  ?" "  Vaguely ;   I  was  far  from  France  at  that  period. 

Go  on." 


and  burned.  At  the  sight  of  this  slaughter  and  devastation  1  became  ter- 
rified, not  for  myself— lor  Ij  a  simple  Corsican  fisherman,  had  no^ng  to 
fear  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  time  was  most  favourable  for  us  smugglers — 
but  for  my  brother,  a  soldier  of  the  empire,  returning  from  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  with  his  uniform  and  his  epaulets,  there  was  eveiything  to  appre- 
hend. I  hastened  to  the  aubergiste:  My  presages  had  been  but  too  true  : 
my  brother  had  arrived  the  previous  evening  at  Nimes,  and,  at  the  very 
door  of  the  house  where  he  was  about  to  demand  hospitality,  he  bad  been 
assassinated.  1  didoll  in  my  power  to  discover  the  murderers,  but  no  one 
durst  tell  me  their  names,  so  much  were  they  dreaded.  I  then  thought  of 
that  French  justice  of  which  1  had  heard  so  much,  and  which  feared  no- 
thing, and  I  went  to  the  precurtur  du  rffi," "  And  this  procurear  dii 

rot  was  named  ViUefort  ?'  asked  Monte-Cristo  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  your  excellency  ;  he  came  from  Marseilles,  where  he  had  been 
deputy  procureur.  His  zeal  had  procured  him  advancement,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  first  who  had  informed  the  government  of  the  depar- 
ture from  the  island  of  Elba." "  Then,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  you  went 

to  him?" 

"  'Monsieur,'  I  said,  'my  brother  was  assassinated  yesterday  in  the  streets 
of  Nimes,  I  know  not  by  whom,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  find  out.  You  are 
the  head  of  justice  here,  and  it  is  for  justice  to  avenge  those  she  has  been 

unable  to  protect' — — '  Who  was  your  brother  ?  asked  he. '  A  lieutenant 

in  the  Corsican  battalion.' 'A  soldier  of  the  usurper,  then?"-— 'A 

soldier  of  the  French  army.' 'Well,'  replied  he,  '  be  has  smitten  with  the 

sword,  and  has  perished  by  the  sword.' '  You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,' 

I  rephed  ;  *  he  has  perished  by  the  poniard' '  What  do  you  want  me 

to  do  ?  asked  the  magistrate. '  I  have  already  told  you — avenge  him.' 

'On  whom?' 'On  his  murderers.' '  How  should  1  know  who 

they  are?' '  Order  them  to  be  sought  for.' ^'WYi^.-^oih  \>x»*'^^»» 

been  involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  killed  in  a  duel,     ftlV  *.\\e»e  tA*'  """'^^, 
'-  t  which  were  (oJciated  in  lh«  time  ot  *»«  wns«»«**^*»" 


■  ..'i'x.' u/-- .uoxrj:.cA-/sn'. 

•■  :  !iv.  :,i.  I'.i'i;,;.  li  ■,"  interrupted  the  count ;  "you  hax'cdonc: 
Iini...;i.'.c;>ilii.^:.iii;  -i-t  Ww." "  Oh.  cMrdU'ncy."' 

"  .-,,i,  li.i  ;  liiil  iili^i.jMyii;  -ii  iLiH-jjait  ten  at  nit'I'i  i*  soiiien-hat  late ;  Jt: 
lli.iv.ii.M.-.li.r.i^?,  u.ii;i'ii  ti>!ii;iki\  for  what  you  sny  is  correct,  which' ii 
iiii'.v  r.i.iii  i.t:i  bi'  -..liil  lor  .ill  jiliilosophy." 

•■  y.\  i.iiii'!i.'\'' liiv.!i:ie  inuu'anij  more  extensive  and  more   productive. 
A.";.:ii.i  t<-.  k  I'.iK- ('f.iFi.  ;ir.<I  uur  little  fortune  increased     One  day  ttutl 
V... .    ..i.].,,  i:;i  I'll  .111  i->.iVLliLiun,  *  Crfi,'  said  she  ;  'ai  your  return  I  wl' 

\\.\\  ', '.I .;  vuiinl-e.'     [  >iiiL-.'<tioncd  her,  but  iu  vain;  she  would  tetl  me 
111  ■.'.         .-.v..!  I  ilfp.irti.'.!.     ()iir  ixjicdilion  lasted  nearly  six  weeks  ;  we  had 
IjLi  .  ■..!  i  .:.■  ■  .1  iv  Liki;  i  ;  til.  Lu  I.c;;horn  for  Entjlish  cottons,  and  we  ria 
i-.r  .   .:.    '   ui.liL   ;-,  v:-\:    ill.::.  :ir.il   rciurnal  Inime  full  of  joy.     When  1 
.v.'.iL.  .  ;',,■  h'l;  ;.-.  I'.if  lii-.-:  ihin^  I  bdiclil  in  the  centre  of  Assunia'i 
t/.....    .  ■  V.     ..  I  '.■■. '.!,  ill ',;  liii^^lit  be  cilled  suinpluous  compared  with  the 

ri-'  .     ....  .;       .:;,■.  ,-.•.:  ..i  it  a   baby  of  s>;veii  or  ei(;ht  months  old.    I 

u;:..i  i  .- 1  i;.  ■  :      >  ;  ilii-  .■:;!>■  momeiils  iif  sadness  I  had  known  since  the 
,1-    .      ■   .;,  ■  1  .;■.;..■    ;.  .■•,:i::.r  I'.u  roi  v.ltc  caujC.l  by  the  reeoUcciion  thai 
I  !i..     .  ■■i:„:   ,1,-,   ■  ...  1  '.:.'..'■■.     I'.ir  the  ai*,is>m.ilion  itself  I  had  never  felt 
a:\,  .   ....■■  V.      I  -  .■:  .\-.  ■..;::.t  h.;J  -iiessed  all.     She  had  prolitod  by  my 

a!.!,  .  .,.,;.;  u;ii;;  '..•.;'.  with  the  half  of  ill  e  linen,  amUiaving  written  donri 
li..'  \..  ,  ..;,  i  1i  '-.::-  .i:  vl..^'!i  I  lud  deposited  the  ehild  at  the  hospital,  had  ! 
s^i-.  .::'i  ,■  1  am.  aii.l  h.'d  led.iinied  it.  Xo  uhjeciion  was  raised,  and  ths 
ii:\::.;  v.  ::  ^lui'.  iij>  to  licr.  Ah,  1  confess,  M.  le  Lomlc,  when  I  saw  thii 
poor  creature  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  cradle,  I  felt  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears.    ■  Ah,  Assunia,'  cried  I, '  you  are  an  excellent  woman,  and  Heaven 

will  blc^s  you.' " "  This,"  said  Monte-Ciisto, "  is  less  correct  than  yom 

philosophy,  it  is  only  faith.' 

'■  Al.-is  !  your  excellency  is  right,"  replied   Bertuccio,  "and God  ma^e 
I  r  punishment.     '" 
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lO  had  several  of  these  animals,  whose  tricks  had  gTea.tIy  diverted  him, 
d,  doubtless,  suggested  this  idea  to  him.  '  Monkeys  ate  not  found  in 
r  woods  chained  to  trees,' said  I ; 'confess  how  you  obtained  this  animat' 
:nedetto  maintained  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  and  accompanied  it 
th  details  that  did  more  honour  to  his  imagination  than  to  his  veracity, 
became  angry  ;  he  began  to  laugh  ;  I  threatened  to  strike  him,  and  he 
ide  two  steps  backwards.  'You  cannot  beat  me,'  said  he;  'you  have  no 
:ht,  for  you  are  not  my  father.' 

"  We  never  knew  who  had  revealed  this  fatal  secret,  which  we  had  so 
refiiUy  concealed  from  him  ;  however,  it  was  this  answer,  in  which  the 
ild's  whole  character  revealed  itself,  that  almost  terrified  mc,  and  my 
n  fell  without  touching  him.  The  boy  triumphed,  and  this  victo:y  ren- 
ted him  so  audacious,  that  all  the  money  of  Assunta,  whose  affection  for 
n  seemed  to  increase  as  he  became  more  unworthy  of  it,  was  spent  in 
prices  she  knew  not  bow  to  contend  against,  and  follies  she  ha.d  not  the 
urage  to  prevent  When  I  was  at  Rogliano  everything  went  on  pro- 
rly  ;  but  no  sooner  was  my  back  turned  than  Benedetto  became  master, 
d  everything  went  ill.  When  he  was  only  eleven,  he  chose  his  compan- 
is  from  among  the  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  worst  characters 
Bastia,  or,  indeed,  in  Corsica  :  and  they  had  already,  for  some  pieces  of 
schief,  been  several  times  threatened  with  a  prosecution.  I  became 
irmed,  as  any  prosecution  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
vas  compelled,  at  this  period,  to  leave  Corsica  on  an  important  expedi- 
D  ;  I  reflected  for  a  long  time,  and  with  the  hope  of  averting  some  im- 
ading  misfortune,  I  resolved  that  Benedetto  should  accompany  mc.  I 
ped  that  the  active  and  laborious  life  of  a  smuggler,  with  the  severe 
iCipline  on  board,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  his  character,  well- 
;h,  if  not  quite,  corrupted.  I  spoke  to  Benedetto  alone,  and  proposed 
him  to  accompany  me,  endea^'ouring  to  tempt  him  by  all  the  promises 
jst  likely  to  dazile  the  imagination  of  a  child  of  twelve  years  old.  He 
ard  me  patiently  ;  and  when  I  had  finished,  burst  out  laughing. 
■' '  Are  you  mat!,  uncle !"  (he  called  me  by  this  name  when  he  was  in  a 
od  humour)  ;  '  do  you  think  1  am  going  to  change  the  life  I  lead  for 
ur  mode  of  existence — my  agreeable  indolence  for  the  hard  and  pre- 
rious  toil  you  impose  on  yourself?  exposed  to  the  bitter  frost  at  nipht, 
d  the  scorching  heat  by  day,  compelled  to  conceal  yourself,  and  when 
i  are  perceived,  receive  a  volley  of  balls,  and  all  to  earn  a  paltry  sum  ? 
hy,  I  have  as  much  money  as  I  want ;  mother  Assania  always  furnishes 
;  when  I  ask  for  it  !  You  see  that  1  should  be  a  fool  to  accept  your 
er.'  The  arguments,  and  this  audacity,  perfectly  stupefied  me.  Bcne- 
ito  rejoined  his  associates,  and  I  saw  him  from  a  distance  point  me  out 
them  as  a  fool." 

"  Sweet  child  !"  murmured  Monte-Cristo, 

'*  Oh  !  had  he  been  my  own  son,"  replied  Bertuccio, "  or  even  my  nephew, 
tfould  have  brought  him  back  to  the  right  road,  for  the  knowledge  that 
i  are  doing  your  duty  gives  you  strength  ;  but  the  idea  that  I  was  strik- 
:  a  child  whose  father  1  had  killed,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  punish 
n.  I  gave  my  sister,  who  constantly  defended  the  unfortunate  boy, 
jd  advice ;  and  as  she  confessed  that  she  had  several  times  missed 
iney  to  a  considerable  amount,  I  showed  her  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
iceal  our  little  treasure  for  the  future.  My  mind  was  already  made  uv\ 
nedetto  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  perfectly  ;  tor  w\ietv  \Vt  &t  mot^* 
n,  he  learned  more  ma  day  than  others  in  a,  weeV  ;  mv  'laWt^^^^'"'  '!'.!^. 
enter  him  as  clerk  in  some  sliip,  and  without  \e«i'nR  ^^"^  IfftO""        ■ 
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tiling  of  my  plan,  lo  convey  him  some  morning  on  board  :  by  this  n 
his  future  tre.itmcnt  would  depend  upon  his  own  conduct  I  set  off  for 
France,  after  having  fixed  upon  the  plan.  All  our  cargo  was  to  be  landed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  ;  and  this  plan  was  the  more  ditficult,  since  we  w" 
in  1829.  Tlie  most  perfect  [ranquillily  was  restored,  and  the  vigilance 
the  custom-house  officers  was  redoubled,  and  their  strictness  was  increased 
at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  of  Beaucairc. 

"  Our  expedition  commenced  favourably.  We  anchored  our  barU,  which 
had  a  double  hold,  where  our  goods  were  concealed,  amidst  a  number  of 
other  vessels  that  bordered  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne  from  Beaucaire  to 
Aries.  On  our  arrival  there  we  began  to  discharge  our  cargo  in  ihc  night, 
and  to  convey  it  into  the  town,  by  the  help  of  the  aubergistes  with  whom 
we  were  connected.  Whether  success  rendered  us  imprudent,  or  whether 
we  were  betrayed,  I  know  not ;  but  one  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  < 
little  cabin-boy  hastened,  breathless,  to  inform  us  that  he  had  seen  a  ( 
tachment  of  custom-hotise  officers  advancing  in  our  direction.  It  was  1 
their  vicinit)-  that  alarmed  us,  for  detachments  were  constantly  patrolling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  but  the  care,  according  to  the  boy's  ac- 
count, they  took  to  avoid  being  seen.  In  an  instant  «e  were  on  the  alert, 
but  it  w.is  too  late  ;  our  vessel  was  surrounded,  and  amongst  the  custom- 
house officers  I  observed  several  gendarmes  ;  and,  as  terrified  at  the  sight 
af  their  uniforms  as  1  was  brave  at  the  sight  of  any  other,  I  sprang  into 
the  hold,  opened  a  purl,  and  dropped  into  the  river,  dived,  and  only  rose 
at  intervals  to  breathe,  until  I  reached  a  cutting  that  led  from  the  Rhfine 
to  the  canal  that  runs  from  Beaucaire  to  Aigues  Mortes.  I  was  now  safe, 
for  I  could  swim  along  the  cutting  without  being  seen,  and  1  reached  the 
"  inal  in  safety.  I  h:»d  designedly  taken  this  direction.  I  have  already 
ir  excellency  of  an  aubcrgiste  of  Nlmcs  who  had  set  up  a  little  in 
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of  announcing  our  presence.  My  intention  was,  if  Caderousse  was  alone, 
to  acquaint  him  with  my  presence,  tinish  the  meal  the  custom-house, 
officers  had  intemipted,  and  profit  by  the  threatened  storm  to  return  to 
the  Rhfine,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  our  vessel  and  its  crew.  I  stepped 
into  (he  shed,  and  it  was  fortunate  1  did  so,  for  at  that  moment  Caderousse 
entered  with  a  stranger. 

"I  waited  patiently,  not  to  overhear  what  they  said,  but  because  I  could 
do  nothing  else ;  besides,  the  same  thing  had  occurred  often  before. 
The  man  who  was  with  Caderousse  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  South 
of  France  ;  he  was  one  of  those  merchants  who  come  to  sell  jewellery  at 
the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  and  who  during  the  month  the  fair  lasts,  and  during 
which  there  is  so  great  an  influx  of  merchants  and  customers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  often  have  dealings  to  the  amount  of  loo.ooo  to  150,000 
francs  (^^,ooo  to  ^6,000).  Caderousse  entered  hastily.'  Then,  seeing 
that  the  room  was,  as  usual,  empty,  and  only  guarded  by  the  dog,  he 
called  to  his  wife,  '  Hilloa,  Carconte  I'  said  he,  '  the  worthy  priest  has  rot 
deceived  us  ;  the  diamond  is  real.'  An  exclamation  of  joy  was  heard,  and 
the  staircase  creaked  beneath  a  feeble  step.  '  What  do  you  say  7  asked 
his  wife,  pale  as  death. 

"  '  I  say  that  the  diamond  is  real,  and  that  this  gentleman,  one  of  the 
first  jewellers  of  Paris,  will  give  us  50,000  francs  for  it  (£2,000).  Only,  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  it  really  belongs  to  us,  he  wishes  you  to  relate  to 
him, as  1  have  done  already,  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the  diamond 
came  into  our  possession.  In  the  mean  time,  please  to  sit  down,  monsieur, 
and  I  will  fetch  you  some  refreshment.'  The  jeweller  examined  atten- 
tively the  interior  of  the  inn  and  visible  poverty  of  the  persons  who  were 
about  to  sell  him  a  diamond  that  seemed  to  have  come  Irom  the  casket  of 
a  prince.  '  Relate  your  story,  madame,'  said  he,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
profit  by  the  absence  of  the  husband,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  influence 
the  wife's  story,  to  see  if  the  two  recitals  tallied. 

"' Oh  !' returned  she, 'it  was  a  gift  of  Heaven!  My  husband  was  a 
great  friend,  in  1814  or  1815,  of  a  sailor  named  Edmond  Danlfis.  This 
jioor  fellow,  whom  Caderousse  had  forgotten,  had  not  forgotten  him,  and 

at  his  death  he  bequeathed  this  diamond  to  him.' 'But  how  did  he 

obtain  it  f  asked  the  jeweller  ;  '  had  he  it  before  he  was  imprisoned  ? 

'  No,  monsieur  ;  but  it  appears  that  in  prison  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  rich  Englishman  ;  and  as  in  prison  he  fell  sick,  and  Daniis  took  the 
same  care  ot  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  brother,  the  Englishman,  when  he 
was  set  free,  gave  this  stone  to  Danlts,  who,  less  fortunate,  died,  and,  in 
his  turn,  left  it  us,  and  charged  the  excellent  abb^,  who  was  here  this 

morning,  to  deliver  it.' '  The  same  story  !'  muttered  the  jeweller  ;  '  and 

improbable  as  it  seems  at  first,  the  history  may  be  true.  There's  only  the 
price  we  are  not  agreed  about.' '  How  not  agreed  about  ?'  said  Cade- 
rousse.    '  I  thought  we  agreed  for  the  price  1  asked.' '  That  is,'  replied 

the  jeweller,  '1   offered  40,000  francs.' -'Forty   thousand!'    cried   La 

Carconle  ;  '  we  will  not  part  with  it  for  that  sum.  The  abb^  told  us  it 
was  worth  50,000  without  the  setting.' 

"'What  was  the  abba's  name  ?' asked  the  indefatigable  tjuestioner. 

'  The  Abbe  Busoni,'  said  La  Carconte. '  He  was  a  foreigner  f '  An 

Italian,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  I  believe.' '  Let  me  see 

this  diamond  again,'  replied  the  jeweller  ;  '  the  first  lime  "JW3.  wtc  (Aw.^ 
mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  a  stone.'    Caderousse  tooVhonv  Y.«  '^"'^^'^^y^^ 
small  case  of  black  shagreen,  opened,  and  gave  it  lo  Oic  JCTni\«-     M."'* 
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sijjlit  of  the  iljamond.  wlitcli  was  as  large  as  a  liiid-nut,  L.i  Carconte's 
I'vcs  sp.irkleil  M'illi  cupUiitv." 

■■  Ami  «-liai  did  vou  tliink  of  tliis  fine  storj",  eavesdropper?"  said  Monte* 
Criil.i;  '-did  y.v.icroditil?- 

"  Yes,  your  e^culioni-y.  I  did  not  look  on  Cadcrousse  as  a  bad  man, 
and  1  thought  liini  incaii.iiiic  of  committing  a  crime,  or  even  a  theft." 

"  That  did  more  honour  to  your  heart  than  to  your  experience,  M.  Ber- 
tiiccio.     Had  you  known  this  Edmond  Dantes,  of  whom  they  spoke?' 

"  No,  your  excollcncy,  I  had  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  never  but 
once  afterwards,  and  thai  was  from  the  Abbd  Busoni  himself,  when  I  saw 
hiiu  in  the  prison  at  Nimes." "  Go  on." 

■■The  jtwcUcr  look  the  rinp,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  apair  of  Steel 
]itieri  and  a  sm.dl  set  of  copper  scales,  taking  the  stone  out  of  its  setting, 
lie  weighed  ii  carefully.  '  1  will  give  you  45,000,'  said  he,  'but  not  a  half- 
penny more  :  besides,  as  that  is  the  exact  value  of  the  stone,  I  brought 

just  that  sum  with  me." '  Oh,  that's  no  matter,'  replied  Caderousse, '  I 

will  ijo  back  with  you  10  fotch  the  other  5,000  francs.' '  No,'  returned 

the  jeweller,  sivi!i^  liai-l:  tho  diamond  and  the  ring  to  Caderousse — '  no,  it 
ii  worth  no  more  ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  offered  so  much,  for  the  stone  has  a 
flaw  in  il.  which  i  had  mil  seen.     However,  I  will  not  go  from  my  word, 

and  I  will  give  45.000,' "  At  least,  replace  the  diamond  in  the  ring,'  said 

I-a  Carcontc.  sh.irjily. '  .Xh,  true,'  replied  the  jeweller,  and  he  reset  the 

flono. '  No  matlt'r,'   obsen'cd   Caderousse,  replacing  the  box  in   his 

pocket, '  some  one  else  will  purchase  it,' 'Ves,'  continued  the  jeweller; 

■  but  some  one  else  «ill  not  be  so  easy  as  I  nni.  or  content  himself  with 
the  same  story.  Il  is  not  natural  that  a  man  like  you  should  possess  such 
a  <iiauidnd.  lie  will  inform  against  you.  You  will  have  to  find  the  Abbj 
llusoni ;  and  ,ibbcs  who  give  diamonds  worth  two  thou 
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" '  The  abbd  told  me  it  was  "ortli  50,000  francs,'  muttered  Caderousse. 
'  Come,  come — give  it  to  mc  !  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are  !"  said  the 
jeweller,  taking  the  diamond  from  his  hand.  '  I  give  you  4S,ooo  francs — 
that  is,  2,500  livres  of  income, — a  fortune  such  as  I  wish  I  had  my&elf, 

and  you  are  not  satisfied  !' '  And  the  five-and-forty  thousand  francs, 

inquired  Caderousse  in  a  hoarse  voice, '  where  are  they  ?    Come let  ua 

see  Ihem  !' '  Here  they  are,'  replied  the  jeweller ;  and  he  counted  out 

upon  the  table  15,000  francs  in  gold,  and  30,000  francs  in  bank-notes. 

" '  Wait  whilst  I  light  the  lamp,'  said  La  Carconte  ;  '  it  is  growing  dark, 
and  there  may  be  some  mistake.'  In  fact,  the  night  had  come  on  during 
this  conversation,  and  wiib  the  night  the  storm  which  had  been  threaten- 
ing for  the  last  half-hour.  The  thunder  was  heaid  growling  in  the  distance; 
but  neither  the  jeweller,  nor  Caderousse,  nor  La  Carconte  seemed  to  heed 
it,  absorbed  as  they  were  all  three  with  the  demon  of  gain.  I  myself  felt 
a  strange  kind  of  fascination  at  the  sight  of  all  this  gold  and  all  these 
bank-notes  (  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  a  dream  ;  and,  as  it  always 
happens  in  a  dream,  I  felt  myself  riveted  to<he  spot  Caderousse  counted 
and  again  counted  the  gold  and  the  notes  ;  then  handed  them  to  his  wife, 
who  counted  and  counted  them  again  in  her  turn.  During  this  time,  the 
ieweller  made  the  diamond  play  and  sparkle  beneath  ihe  ray  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  gem  threw  out  jets  of  light  which  made  him  unmindful  of  those 
which—precursors  of  the  storm— began  to  play  in  at  the  windows.  '  Well,' 
inquired  the  jeweller, '  is  the  cash  all  right  f 

"  'Yes,' said  Caderousse.  '  Give  me  the  pocket  book.  La  Carconte,  and 
find  a  bag  somewhere.' 

"  La  Carconte  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  returned  with  an  old  leathern 
pocket-book,  from  which  she  look  some  greasy  letters,  and  put  in  their 
place  the  bank-notes,  and  a  bag,  in  which  were  at  the  moment  two  or 
three  crowns  of  six  livres  each,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  formed  the 
entire  fortune  of  the  miserable  couple.  'There,'  said  Caderousse;  'and 
now,  although  you  have  wronged  us  of  perhaps  10,000  francs,  will  you 

have  your  supper  with  us  f     I  invite  you  with  good-will.' '  Thank  you,' 

replied  the  jeweller  ;  '  it  must  be  gelling  late,  and  I  must  return  to  Beau- 
caire — my  wife  will  be  getting  uneasy.'  He  drew  out  his  watch,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Merbleu  !  nearly  nine  o'clock  ! — why,  I  shall  not  get  back  to 
Beaucaire  before  midnight !     Good'uight,  my  dears.     If  Ihe  Abb^  Busoni 

should  by  any  accident  return,  think  of  me.' '  In  another  week  you  will 

have  left  Beaucaire,'  remarked  Caderousse, '  for  the  fair  finishes  in  a  few 

days.' '  True  ;  but  that  is  no  consequence.    Write  to  me  at  Paris,  to  M. 

Joannes,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  Stone  Gallery-,  No.  45  :  1  will  make  the 
lourney  on  purpose  to  see  him,  if  it  is  worth  while.'  At  this  moment  there 
was  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  lightning  so 
vivid,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

" '  Oh  dear !'  exclaimed  Caderousse.    '  You  cannot  think  of  going  out 

in  such  weather  as  this,' '  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  thunder  !  said  the 

jeweller. *  And  then  there  are  robbers,'  said  La  Carconte.    '  The  road   ' 

IS  never  very  safe  during  fair  lime.' '  Oh !  as  to  the  robbers, 'said  Joannes, 

'  here  is  somethmg  for  them;'  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  small 
pistols,  loaded  to  the  muzzle.  '  Here,'  said  he,  'are  dogs  who  bark  and 
bile  at  the  same  time  :  they  are  for  the  two  first  who  shall  have  a  longing 
for  your  diamond.  Daddy  Caderousse.' 

"  Caderousse  and  his  wife  again  interchanged  a  meaning  look.  It 
seemed  as  though  Ihey  were  both  inspired  at  the  same  time  with  some 
horrible  thought,    '  Well,  then,  a  good  journey  to  you,'  said  Caderousse. 
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'Thank  yc,' replied  the  jeivcller.     He  then  took  his  cane,  which  he 

had  placed  against  an  old  cupboard,  and  went  ouL  At  the  moment  when 
he  opened  the  door,  such  a  gust  of  wind  came  in  that  the  lamp  was  nearly 
extinguished.     '  Oh  1'  said  he, '  this  is  very  nice  weather  ;  and  two  leagues 

to  go  in  such  a  storm  !' '  Remain,'  said  Caderousse,     '  You  can  sleep 

here.' '  Yes  ;  do  s:  ly,'  added  La  Carconte,  in  a  tremulous  voice  ;  '  we 

will  take  even'  care  of  you.' '  No;  1  must  sleep  at  Beaucairc.     So,  once 

more,  good-night  ■'  Caderousse  followed  him  slowly  to  the  threshold.  '  I 
can  neither  see  hcivcn   nor  earth!'  said  the  jeweller,   who  w,is  outside 

the  door.     'Do   I. turn   to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  hand?' 'To  the 

light,'  said  Cadcniusse.  ' You  cannot  go  wrong — the  road  is  bor- 
dered   by    trec9    on    both   sides.' '  Good— all  right!'    said    a    voice 

almost  lost  in  the  dist:incc.     '  Close  the  door,'  said  La  Carconte ;  '  I  do  not 

like  open  doors  when  it  thunders.' '  Particularly  when  there  is  money 

in  the  house,  eh  ?*  answcreil  Caderousse,  double-hjckin;^  the  door. 

•'  lie  came  into  the  ruoni,  went  to  the  cupboard,  took  out  the  bag  and 
pocket-book,  and  botli  began,  for  the  third  time,  to  count  tlieir  gold  and 
bank-notes.  1  never  snw  such  an  expression  of  cupidity  as  the  fliekeriiig 
l.imp  revealed  in  tlio  two  countenances.  The  woman,  especially,  was 
hideous  :  the  feverish  tremulousness  she  usually  had  was  redoubled  :  her 
toimtennnce  had  become  livid,  and  her  eyes  resembled  burning  coals. 
'  Why,'  she  inquired  in  a  hoarse  voice,  'did  you  invite  him  to  sleep  here 

lo-night.'' 'Why?'  said  Caderousse  with  a  shudder;  'why,  that  he 

might  not  have  the  trouble  of  returning  to  Beaucaire.' '  Ah!'  responded 

the  woman,  with  an  expression  impossible  to  render; '  I  thought  it  was  for 

something  else.' 'Woinan,  woman^why  do  you  have  such  Ideas?* 

cried  Caderousse  ;  'or,  if  you  have  them,  why  don't  you  keep  them  to 
' '  &aid   La  C.irconie,  after  a 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    RAIN  OF   BLOUD. 

"  As  the  jeweller  returned  to  the  apartment,  he  cast  around  him  a  scrutin- 
ising glance — but  there  was  nothing  to  excite  suspicion,  if  it  existed  not, 
or  to  conlinn  it,  if  already  awakened.  COderousse's  bands  still  grasped 
his  gold  and  bank-notes,  and  La  Caiconte  called  up  her  sweetest  smiles 
while  welcoming  the  reappearance  of  their  guesL  '  Heyday  !'  said  the 
jeweller,  'you  seem,  my  good  friends,  to  have  had  some  fears  respecting 
the  accuracy  of  your  money,  by  counting  it  over  so  carefully  directly  I  was 

gone.' '  No,  no,'  answered  Caderoussc, '  that  was  not  my  reason,  1  can 

assure  you  ;  but  the  circumstances  by  which  we  have  became  possessed  of 
this  wealth  are  so  unexpected,  as  to  make  us  scarcely  credit  our  good  for- 
tune, and  it  is  only  by  placing  the  actual  proof  of  our  riches  before  our 
eyes  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  the  whole  affair  is  not  a  dream.'    I'he 

f'eweller  smiled.--  ■  '  Have  you  any  other  guests  in  your  house  f  inquired 
le. '  Nobody  but  ourselves,'  replied  Caderousse  ;  '  the  fact  is,  we  do 

not  lodge  travellers— indeed,  our  auberge  is  so  near  to  the  town,  that 

nobody  would  think  of  stopping  here.' '  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  very 

much  inconvenience  you  !'— — '  Ob,  dear  me,  no  ! — indeed,  good  sir,  you 
will  not,'  said  La  Carconte^  in  her  most  gracious  manner.  '  1  vow  and 
protest  your  passing  the  night  under  shelter  of  our  poor  roof  will  not  make 

the  slightest  difference  in  the  world  to  us.' '  But  where  will  you  manage 

to  Slow  me .'' '  In  the  chamber  overhead.' '  Surely  that  is  where  you 

yourselves  sleep  ?" '  Never  mind  that  ;  we  have  a  second  bed  in  the 

adjoining  room.'  Caderousse  stared  at  his  wife  with  much  astonishment. 
•'  The  jeweller,  meanwhile,  was  humming  a  song  as  he  stood  warming 
himself  by  the  bright,  cheering  blaie  of  a  large  fagot  kindled  by  the 
attentive  Carconte,  to  dry  the  wet  garments  of  her  guest ;  and  this  done, 
she  next  occupied  herself  in  arranging  hie  supper,  by  spreading  a  napkin 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  placing  on  it  the  slender  remains  of  their 
dinner,  to  which  she  added  three  or  four  frcsh-Iaid  eggs,  Caderousse  had 
once  more  parted  with  his  treasures — the  bank-notes  were  replaced  in  the 

Kckct-book,  the  gold  put  back  into  the  bag,  and  the  whole  carefully 
;ked  in  the  armoire,  which  formed  his  stronghold ;  he  then  commenced 
pacing  the  room  with  a  pensive  and  gloomy  air,  glancing  from  time  to 
time  at  the  jeweller,  who  stood  reeking  with  the  steam  from  his  wet 
clothes,  and  merely  changing  his  place  on  the  warm  hearth,  to  enable  the 
whole  of  the  garments  to  be  in  turns  dried  by  the  genial  heal  that  issued 
bom  it. 

" '  Now  then,  my  dear  sir,'  said  I-a  Carconte,  as  she  placed  a  bottle  of 
wine  on  the  table,  '  supper  is  ready  whenever  you  are  inclined  to  partake 

of  it.' '  But  you  are  going  to  sit  down  with  mc,  are  you  not  r  asked 

Joannes. '  I  shall  not  take  any  supper  to-night,'  said  Caderousse. 

'Wc  dined  so  very  late,'  hastily  interposed   La  Carconte. 'Then  it 

seems  I  am  to  eat  alone,'  remarked  the  jeweller.- — '  Oh,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you,'  answcKd  La  Carconte,  with  an  eager 
attention  she  was  not  accustomed  to  manifest  even  to  guests  who  paid  for 
what  they  took. 

"  From  one  minute  to  another,  Caderousse  darted  on  his  wife  keen, 
searching  glances,  but  rapid  as  the  lightning- flash.  The  svorm  ''^..V^J^v. 
tinned.     '  There  !  there  V  said  La  Carconte  ;  '  do  ?Ovi  btM  '*'^,wl^ 

my  wonJ,  you  did  well  to  return  hither.' '  NeveT*«\e«>;^^-.  ^ 

Jeiveller,  'if  by  tbe  timt  I  have  finished  my  suppe*  *«  \«mv»»"- 
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abated,  I  shall  make  another  attempt  to  complete  my  journey.' 'Oh,' 

said  Caderousic,  shaking  his  htad,  '  there  is  not  the  slightest  chanec  of  its 
abating— it  is  the  misiral,  and  that  will  be  sure  to  last  till  to-morrow 

morning.'    He  then  sighed  heavily. 'Weill' said  the  jeweller,  as  he 

piaeed  himself  at  t.ible, '  all  I  can  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who 

are  abroad  and  caniio;  obtain  a  shelter.' 'Ah  !'  chimed  in  LaCarconte, 

'they  will  have  a  wretched  night  of  it,  be  they  who  they  may.' 

"  The  jeweller  commenced  eating  his  supper,  and  the  woman,  who  was 
ordinarily  so  querulous  and  indilTcicnt  to  all  who  approached  her,  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  the  most  smiling  and  attentive  hostess.  Had 
the  unhappy  man  on  whom  she  lavished  her  assiduities  been  previously 
acquainted  with  her,  so  sudden  an  alteration  might  well  have  excited  sus- 
picion in  his  mind,  or  at  least  have  greatly  astonished  him.  Caderousse, 
meanwhile,  continued  in  gloomy  silence  to  pace  the  room,  sedulously 
ai-oiding  the  sight  of  his  guest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had  completed 
his  repast,  the  agitated  aubcrgiste  went  eagerly  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
'  The  storm  seems  over,'  said  he.  But  as  if  to  contradict  his  statement, 
at  that  instant  a  violent  clap  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  house  to  its 
very  foundation,  while  a  sudden  gust  of  uind,  mingled  with  rain,  extin- 
guished the  lamp  he  held  in  his  hand.  Trembling  and  awe-Struck,  Cade- 
rousse hastily  shut  the  door  and  returned  to  his  guest,  while  La  Carconte 
lighted  a  candle  by  the  smouldering  ashes  that  glimmered  on  the  hearth. 
'  You  must  be  tired,'  snid  she  to  the  jeweller ;  '  1  have  spread  a  pair  of  mj 
finest  and  whitest  sheets  on  your  bed,  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sleep  as  soundly  as  I  wish  you  may — you  can  easily  find  your  room  ;  it  is 
exactly  over  this.' 

"  Joannes  remained  a  short  time  listening  whether  the  storm  seemed  to 
abate  in  its  fury,  but  a  brief  space  of  time  sufficed  to  assure  him  that,  far 
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buried  between  his  two  hands.  La  Carconte  continued  to  gaze  on  him  for 
some  time  in  contemptuous  silence,  then,  shrugging  up  her  shoulders,  she 
took  her  seat  immediately  opposite  to  him.  At  this  moment  the  expiring 
embers  threw  up  a  fresh  llatne  from  the  kindling  of  a  piece  of  wood  that 
lay  near,  and  a  bright  gleam  was  thrown  on  tlie  scene  and  the  aclois  in  it. 
La  Carconle  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband,  but  as  he  made  no 
sign  of  changing  his  position,  she  extended  her  bard,  bony  band,  and 
touched  him  on  the  forehead. 

"  Caderousse  shuddered.  The  woman's  lips  seemed  to  move,  as  though 
she  were  talking  ;  but  whether  she  merely  spoke  in  an  undertone,  or  that 
my  senses  were  dulled  by  sleep,  I  did  not  catch  a  word  she  uttered.  Con- 
fused sights  and  sounds  seemed  to  float  before  me,  and  gradually  I  fell 
into  a  deep  heavy  sleep.  How  long  1  had  been  in  this  unconscious  state 
I  know  not,  wheu  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  followed 
by  a  fearful  cry.  Weak  and  tottering  footsteps  resounded  across  the 
chamber  above  me,  and^  the  next  instant  a  dull,  heavy  weight  seemed  to 
fall  powerless  on  the  staircase.  I  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  my  recollec- 
tion, when  again  1  heard  groans,  mingled  with  half-stifled  cries,  as  if  from 
persons  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle.  These  evidences  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  violent  deed  effectually  roused  rne  from  my  drowsy  lethargy. 
Hastily  raising  myself  on  one  arm,  I  looked  around,  but  all  was  dark  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  lain  must  have  penetrated  through  the  flooring 
of  the  room  above,  for  some  kind  of  moisture  appeared  to  fall,  drop  by 
drop,  upon  my  forehead,  and  when  I  passed  my  hand  across  my  brow,  1 
fell  it  wet  and  clammy. 

"  To  the  fearful  noises  that  had  awakened  me  had  succeeded  the  most 
peri'ect  silence— unbroken,  save  by  the  footsteps  of  a  man  walking  about 
in  the  chamber  above.  By  the  creaking  of  the  staircase  I  judged  the  indi- 
vidual, whoever  he  was,  was  proceeding  to  the  lower  apartment.  In  another 
minute  I  heard  some  person  moving  there,  and,  looking  through,  saw  a  man 
stooping  towards  the  fire  to  light  a  candle  he  held  in  his  hand.  As  he 
turned  round,  I  recognised  the  features  of  Caderousse — pale,  ghastly,  and 
convulsed— while  the  front  and  sleeves  of  his  dress  were  covered  with 
blood.  Having  obtained  the  light  he  had  evidently  descended  to  seek,  he 
hurried  upstairs  again,  and  once  more  1  heard  his  rapid  and  uneasy  Step 
in  the  chamber  above.  Ere  long  he  came  below,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
small  shagreen  case,  which  he  opened,  to  assure  himself  it  contained  the 
diamond,— seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  which  pocket  he  should  put  it  in,  then, 
as  if  dissatisfied  with  the  security  of  cither  pocket,  he  deposited  it  in  his 
red  handkerchief,  which  he  carefully  rolled  round  his  head.  After  this  he 
took  from  his  cupboard  the  bank-notes  and  gold  he  had  put  there,  thrust 
the  one  into  the  p«cket  of  his  trousers,  and  the  other  into  that  of  his  waist- 
coal,  hastily  tied  up  a  small  bundle  of  linen,  and  rushing  towards  the  door, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

"  Then  all  became  clear  and  manifest  to  me  ;  and  1  reproached  myself 
with  what  had  happened,  as  though  I  myself  had  done  the  guilty  deed.  I 
fancied  that  I  still  heard  faint  moans,  and  imagining  that  the  unfortunate 
jeweller  might  not  be  quite  dead,  I  determined  to  go  to  his  relief,  by  way 
of  atoning  in  some  slight  degree,  not  for  the  crime  1  had  committed,  but 
for  that  which  I  had  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  ;  for  this  purpose  I 
applied  all  the  strength  I  possessed  to  force  an  entrance  ftotn\\v*w»'^V^,^ 
spot  in  which  I  lay  to  the  adjoining  room  ;  the  \)a.dV^-aTia.'n%e-4  V^'^'vi 
which  alone  divided  me  from  it  yielded  to  my  efforts,  and  \  ^<**'^\^^  Oat 
Ja  the  bouse;  hastily  snatching  up  the  lighled  candle, \  \ivittV«A  v>  "« 
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staircase  ;  towards  the  middle  of  it  I  stumbled  over  a  human  body  lying 
quite  ncrciss  ilic  stairs.  As  I  stooped  to  raise  it,  I  discovered  in  the 
at;nn;aej  features  those  of  La  Carconte.  The  pistol  I  had  heard  had 
doubtless  been  discharged  at  the  unfortunate  woman,  whose  throat  it  had 
frighifiiily  lacerated,  leaving  a  gaping  wound  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
mouth,  the  blood  was  welling  in  sanguinarj-  streams.  Finding  the  miicr- 
able  creature  past  all  human  aid,  I  strode  past  her,  and  ascended  to  the 
sleeping  chamber,  which  presented  an  appearance  of  the  wildest  disorder. 
The  furniture  had  been  knocked  over  in  the  deadly  struggle  that  had  taken 
place  there,  and  the  sheets,  to  which  the  unfortunate  jeweller  had  doubtless 
clun^.  were  dragged  across  the  room  ;  (he  murdered  man  lay  on  the  ground, 
his  head  leaning  against  the  wall,  weltering  in  a  gory  stream,  poured  forth 
from  three  large  wounds  in  his  breast ;  there  was  a  fourth  gash,  but  the 
blood  was  prevented  escaping  in  consequence  of  the  weapon  (a  large  table- 
knife)  still  sticking  in  it. 

"  I  stumbled  over  some  object ;  I  stooped  to  examine— it  was  the  second 
pistol,  which  had  not  gone  off,  probably  from  the  powder  being  wet.  I 
approached  the  jeweller,  who  was  not  quite  dead,  and  at  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps,  causing  as  they  did  the  creaking  of  the  tloor,he  opened  his  eyes, 
fixed  them  on  me  with  an  anxious  and  inquiring  gaie,  moved  his  lips  as 
though  trj-ing  to  speak,  then,  overcome  by  the  effort,  foil  back  and  expired. 
This  appalling  sij;ht  almost  bereft  me  of  my  senses,  and  finding  that  I 
could  no  longer  be  of  service  to  any  one  in  the  house,  my  only  desire  «as 
to  (1)-  from  such  an  accumulation  of  horrors  as  quickly  as  I  could  ;  almost 
distracted,  I  rusht-.l  t'livards  the  staircase,  clasping  my  burning  temples 
wiih  both  hands,  and  utiering  cries  of  horror.  Upon  reaching  the  room 
below,  I  found  live  or  six  nistom-house  officers,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
p  of  soldier^*,  who  imniL'diatcIy  seized  me,  ere,  indeed,  i  had  sufficiently 
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prise  and  terror  ;  and  without  a  word  I  suffered  myself  to  be  handcuffed 
and  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  in  which  disgraceful  plight  1  arrived  at  Nimcs. 

"  It  seems  1  had  been  tracked  by  a  douanier,  who  had  lost  sight  of  me 
near  the  auberge ;  feeling  assured  that  T  intended  to  pass  the  night  there, 
he  had  returned  to  summon  his  comrades,  who  just  arrived  in  time  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  to  take  me  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstantial 
proofs  of  my  guilt  as  rendered  all  hopes  of  proving  my  innocence  utterly 
at  an  end.  One  only  chance  was  left  me,  that  of  beseeching  the  rnagistraie 
before  whom  I  was  taken  to  cause  every  inquiry  to  be  made  for  an  indi- 
vidual named  the  Abb£  Busoni,  who  bad  stopped  at  the  aubet^e  of  ihc 
Pont  du  Card  on  the  morning  previous  to  the  murder.  If,  indewi,  Cade- 
rousse  had  invented  the  story  relative  to  the  diamond,  and  there  existed 
no  such  person  as  the  Abbd  Busoni,  then,  indeed,  I  was  lost  past  redemp- 
tion, or,  at  least,  my  life  hung  upon  the  feeble  chance  of  Caderousse  him- 
self being  apprehended  and  confessing  the  whole  truth.  Two  months 
passed  away  in  hopeless  expectation  on  my  part,  while  I  must  do  the 
magistrate  justice  by  declaring  he  used  ever);  means  to  obtain  information 
of  the  person  I  declared  could  exculpate  me  if  he  would.  Caderousse  still 
evaded  all  pursuit,  and  I  had  resigned  myself  to  what  seemed  my  in- 
evitable fate.  My  trial  was  to  come  on  at  the  approaching  sessions ;  when, 
or  the  8th  of  September— that  is  to  say,  precisely  three  months  and  five 
days  after  the  events  which  had  perilled  my  life— the  Abbd  Busoni,  whom 
I  never  ventured  to  believe  I  should  see,  presented  himself  at  the  prison 
doors,  saying  he  imderstood  one  of  the  prisoners  wished  to  speak  to  him  ; 
he  added,  t^t  having  learned  the  particulars  of  my  imprisonment,  he 
hastened  to  comply  with  my  desire.  You  may  easily  imagine  with  what 
eagerness  I  welcomed  him,  and  how  minutely  I  related  the  whole  of  what 
I  had  seen  and  heard.  I  felt  some  degree  of  nervousness  as  I  entered 
upon  the  history  of  the  diamond  ;  but,  to  my  inexpressible  astonishment, 
he  confirmed  it  in  every  particular,  and,  to  my  equal  surprise,  he  seemed 
to  place  entire  belief  in  all  I  staled.  And  then  it  was  that,  won  by  his 
mild  charity,  perceiving  him  acquainted  with  all  the  habits  and  customs  of 
my  own  country,  and  considering  also  that  pardon  for  the  only  crime  of 
which  I  was  really  guilty  might  come  with  a  double  power  from  lips  °o 
benevolent  and  kind,  I  besought  him  to  receive  my  confession,  under  the 
seal  of  which  I  recounted  the  affair  of  Auieuil,  in  all  its  details,  as  welt  as 
every  other  transaction  of  my  life.  That  which  1  had  done  by  the  impulse 
of  my  best  feelings  produced  the  same  effect  as  though  it  had  been  the 
result  of  calculation.  My  voluntary  confession  of  the  assassination  at 
Auteuil  proved  to  him  that  I  had  not  committed  that  with  which  I  stood 
accused.  When  he  tiuitted  me,  he  bade  me  be  of  good  courage,  and  rely 
upon  his  doing  all  in  his  power  to  convince  my  judges  of  my  innocence. 

"  I  had  speedy  proofs  that  the  excellent  abbi*  was  engaged  in  my  behalf, 
for  the  rigours  of  my  imprisonment  were  alleviated  by  many  trifling  though 
acceptable  indulgences ;  and  I  was  told  that  my  trial  was  to  be  postponed 
to  the  assizes  following  those  now  being  held.  In  the  interim  it  pleased 
Providence  to  cause  the  apprehension  of  Caderousse,  who  was  discovered 
in  some  distant  country,  and  brought  back  to  France,  where  he  made  a 
full  confession,  refusing  to  make  the  fact  of  his  wife's  having  suggested  and 
arranged  the  murder  any  excuse  for  his  own  guilt.  The  wretched  man 
was  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  I  was  immediately  set  at 
liberty." 

"  And  then  it  was,  I  presume,"  said  Monte-Ciisto, "  tiia.1  "joa  cawit  vi 
me  as  the  beater  of  a  ktter  from  the  AbM  BusonVr ^''  ^^  -wasi^wit. 
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excellency  ;  the  benevolent  abW  took  an  evident  interest  in  all  that  con- 

" '  Your  mode  ot  life  as  ^  smu^Ier,'  said  he  to  ni«  one  day, '  will  be  the 
ruin  of  you  if  you  penist  In  it  ;  let  ine  advise  you  when  you  get  oat  ol 

Eriion  to  choose  something  more  safe  as  well  as  respectable.' — ■ — '  Boi 
ow,'  inquired  I,  '  am  I  to  maintain  myself  and  my  poor  sister  ?" 
" '  A  person,  whose  confessor  I  am,'  replied  he, '  and  who  entertains  a 
high  regard  for  me,  applied  to  me  a  short  time  since  to  procure  him  a  «»- 
fidenti^  servant     ^\'ould  you  like  such  a  post  ?    If  so.  I  will  give  yoo  a 

letter  of  introduction  to  the  friend  I  allude  to.' '  With  thankfidness 

shall   I  profit  by  your  permitting  me  to  wait  upon  the  gentleman  you 
speak  of.' 

" '  One  thing  you  must  do  ;  swear  solemnly  that  I  shall  never  have 
reason  to  repent  my  recommendation.'  I  extended  my  band,  and  was 
about  to  pledge  myself  by  any  promise  he  would  dictate,  but  he  stopped 
me.  '  It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  bind  yourself  by  any  vow,'  said  he  ;  '  I 
know  and  admire  the  Corsican  nature  too  well  to  fear  you  !  Here,  lake 
this,'  continued  he,  after  rapidly  writing  the  few  lines  I  brought  to  your 
excellency,  and  upon  receipt  of  which  you  deigned  to  receive  me  into  your 
seri'ice,  and  I  venture  most  respectfully,  and  humbly,  to  ask  whether  yoni 

esceiiency  has  ever  had  cause  to  repent  having  done  so  f "  On  the 

contrary,  Bcrtuccio,  I  have  ever  found  you  faithful,  honest,  and  deserving. 
One  fault  I  find  with  you,  and  that  is,  your  not  having  placed  sufficient 

confidence  in  me." "Indeed,  your  excellency,  I  know  not  what  you 

mean  !" "  Simply  this  :  how  comes  it,  that  h.iving  both  a  sister  and  an 

adopted  son,  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  of  either  ?" "  Alas  1   I  have 

still   to  recount  the  most  distressing  period  of  my  life.     Anxious  as  you 
y  suppose  1  w.is  to  behold  and  comfort  my  dear  sister,  1  lost 
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turning  !□  his  infamous  accomplices,  the  three  united  in  stifling  the  cries 
uttered  by  the  poor  victim  at  the  sight  of  these  alarming  preparations. 
This  effected,  they  dragged  the  unoffending  object  of  theit  barbarity  to- 
wards the  fire,  on  which  they  forcibly  held  her  feet,  expecting,  by  this 
diabolical  expedient,  to  wring  from  her  where  her  supposed  treasure  was 
secreted.  In  the  struggles  made  by  my  poor  sister  her  clothes  caught  fire, 
and  her  fiendish  and  cowardly  tormentors  were  compelled  to  let  go  thdr 
hold  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from  sharing  the  same  fate.  Covered 
with  dames,  Assunta  rushed  wildly  to  the  door,  but  it  was  fastened  ;  tor- 
tured by  the  agony  she  endured,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  flew  to  the  windows, 
but  they  were  also  strongly  barricaded ;  then  her  cries  and  shrieks  of 
anguish  filled  the  place  \  to  these  succeeded  convulsive  sobs  and  deep 
groans,  which,  subsiding  in  faint  moans,  at  length  died  away,  and  all  was 
still  as  the  grave.  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  wife  of  Wasilio  could 
muster  up  courage  to  venture  abroad,  she  caused  the  door  of  our  dwelling 
to  be  opened  by  the  public  authorities,  when  Assunta,  although  dreadfully 
burnt,  was  found  still  breathing  ;  every  drawer  and  closet  in  die  house  had 
been  forced  open,  and  everything  worth  carrying  off  stolen  from  them. 
Benedetto  newer  again  appeared  at  Rogliano,  neither  have  I  since  that 
day  either  seen  or  heard  anything  concerning  him. 

"It  was  subsequently  to  these  dreadful  events  that  I  waited  on  your 
excellency,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  mentioned  Benedetto, 
since  all  trace  of  him  seemed  entirely  lost  ;  or  of  my  sister,  since  she  was 
dead." "  And  in  ivhat  light  did  you  view  the  tragical  occurrence  ?"  in- 
quired Monte -Cristo.- — -"As  a  punishment  for  the  crime  1  had  committed," 

answered  Bcrluccio.     "  Oh,  those  Villeforts  are   an  accursed  race  !" 

"  Truly  ihey  are,"  murmured  the  count,  with  a  most  singular  expression  of 


"  And  now,"  resumed  Bertuccio,  "  your  excellency  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  comprehend  that  this  place,  which  J  revisit  for  the  first  time— this 
garden,  the  positive  scene  of  my  crime — must  have  given  rise  to  reflections 
of  no  very  agreeable  nature,  and  produced  that  gloom  and  depression  of 
spirits  which  excited  the  notice  of  your  excellency,  who  was  pleased  to 
express  a  desire  to  know  the  cause.  At  this  instant  a  shudder  passes  over 
me  as  I  reflect  that  possibly  I  am  now  standing  on  the  very  grave  in  which 
lies  M.  de  Villefort,  by  whose  hand  the  ground  was  dug  to  receive  the 

corpse  of  his  child." "It  may  be  so,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  rising  from 

the  bench  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  ;  "but,"  added  he,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  whether  the  procureur  dii  roi  be  dead  or  not,  the  Abbd  Busoni  did 
right  to  send  you  to  me,  and  you  have  also  acted  extremely  properly  in 
relating  to  me  the  whole  of  your  history,  as  it  will  prevent  my  forming  any 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  you  in  future.  As  for  that  Benedetto,  who 
so  grossly  belied  his  name,  have  you  never  made  any  effort  to  trace  out 
whither  he  has  gone,  or  what  has  become  of  him  f" 

"  No  ;  far  from  wishing  to  learn  whither  he  had  betaken  himself,  I 
should  have  shunned  the  po;sibility  of  meeting  him  as  I  would  a  wild 
beast  or  a  savage  monster.     Thiink  Cod,  i  have  never  heard  his  name 

mentioned  by  any  person,  and  I  hope  and  believe  he  is  dead." "  Fl.ittcr 

not  yourself  that  such  is  the  case,"  replied  the  count ;  "  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence permits  not  sinners  to  escape  thus  easily  from  the  punishment  they 
have  merited  on  earth,  but  reserves  them  to  aid  his  own  designs,  using 
them  as  instruments  whereby  to  work  his  vengeance  oti  \.\»ft  so.'Avj. 

"1  am  content  to  have  him  live,"  continued  Bertucc\o,"«>  >?^  ^^ 
spans mc  the  misery  of  ever  again  beholding  biin.  And  iw"  i  ^- »*  '-°^'^> 
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the  stewArd.  bjnUirii,'  liuin'jly  forward.  "■  you  know  cv-cry  secret  of 
— yOLi  -^'.i  my  j'.i.;;,'i."  on  cJr.;i,  us  ilic  .Vlmiiihty  is  in  heaven  ;  liavc 

words  of  coRi'olaiio!!  to  bestow  on  a  rv|]i;ntant  sinner :" My 

ii;nd.  I  fcr.o«-  oi'  iijiif  more  calcuL-ited  to  calm  your  mind  than  the 
ions  i.'iiip'.ii;i;i.t  by  t!ii:  AbV'  Bii^ni  wIk'r  spc.tkin,^  of  you  to  nic. 
■t,  thf  lu'.-.Ti  V"-  kiile.'.,  merited  the  pjniilmK'nt  he  received  at  yoi:r 
as  a  ju?t  rfttjsii  k^r  liiii  wronf;&  hi;  li.ul  dime  y.in,  :md,  it  may  bi-, 
;r  crimes  likeu isi.\  iivnCkUltu.if  £::!]  livi^'t'.  *ill  become  the  instn;- 
f  divine  r^.■tri■l)i:t:^-:l  i;;  .*.>iiic  wav  or  other,  .iiid  then  be  vulv  iitinishcU 
:rn.  A*  f.ir  as  vo-.i  v...irsdf  .ire  con.-er;ie>i,  1  -oe  b..;  oi-c  ivint  in 
V.  n  are  re.i'Iv  "-li'.liv.  A=lc  vourK-li".  wherefui,'.  altLT  r^seuiiis  ihj 
r.>m  i:s  );v;!V  -r;uv.  vo;l  ii;d  n,u  restore  it  to  i:s  mother  ?  There 
crme.  l!;ri;i.-ci.,.-:h..l  «,is  uherc  yo-.i  became  rs.iliy  culpable.'' 
le,  mv  |.>r.;  ;  there,  .•  vou  s.iv.  1  acted  wickeiilv.  .m.i,  moreover, 
ly.  My  ;i::,^:  d,:iy.  d;rec::y  1  1i:m1  succeetted  in  recilimir  the  babe 
;l;M;;i,i  iiive  be.-ii  to  I'-'.ve  Tc>tcired  it  to  its  mother  ; 
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I.I.  the  n.itui'jl  and  instinciive 

;eiiiij,'  my  min.     .And  lhen,a!;ain.  I  w.is  not 

■M  a-;  mv  [-ivr  hnvher."'  liertiiecio  lijd  his 
i:.c-e  uord:;.  while  Mome-Cristo  lifted  o'l 
;.iie.  After  a  brief  silence,  rcnder.'d  still 
.i>r.  the  eoiini  s.iid.  in  .i  t..nc  of  melancholy 
■.  '■  In  order  t.>  bijii.^  iliis  eonvcrs.tiion  to  a 
promise  you  never  ajj-iin  lo  revert  to  it),  I  will 
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arose,  and,  taking  three  or  four  steps  onwards,  he  murmured,  "  Here,  be- 
neath this  plane-tree,  must  have  been  where  the  infant's  grave  was  dug. 
There  is  the  liiile  door  opening  into  the  garden.  At  this  comer  is  the 
private  staircase  communicating  with  the  sleeping  apartment.  There  will 
be  no  necessity  for  me  to  make  a  note  of  these  particulars,  for  there,  before 
my  eyes,  beneath  my  feet,  all  around  me,  I  have  the  plan  sketched  with  all 
the  living  reality  of  truth."  After  making  the  tour  of  the  garden  a  second 
lime,  the  count  regained  the  house  and  re-entered  his  carriage  ;  while  Ber- 
tuccio,  who  perceived  the  thoughtful  expression  of  his  master's  features, 
took  his  seal  beside  the  driver  without  uttering  a  word.  The  carriage  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  towards  Paris. 

That  same  evening,  upon  reaching  his  abode  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
the  Count  of  MontC'Cristo  went  over  the  whole  building  with  the  air  of 
one  long  actniaintcd  with  each  nook  or  comer.  Nor,  although  preceding 
tlie  party,  did  he  once  mistake  one  door  for  another,  or  commit  the  smallest 
error  when  choosing  any  particular  corridor  or  staircase  to  conduct  him  to 
.1  place  or  suite  of  rooms  he  desired  to  visit.  A!i  was  his  principal  attendant 
during  the  somewhat  late  hour  of  bis  survey.  Havinggiven  various  orders 
to  Hertuccio  relative  to  the  improvements  and  alterations  he  desired  to 
make  in  the  house,  the  count,  drawing  out  his  watch,  said  to  the  attentive 
Nubian,  "  It  is  half-past  eleven  o'clock  ;  Hayd^e  will  not  be  long  ere  she 
arrives.  Have  the  Frenchattendants  been  summoned  to  await  her  coming?" 
Ali  extended  his  hands  towards  the  apartments  destined  for  the  fair  Greek, 
which  were  at  a  distance  from  the  habitalile  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  so 
effectually  concealed,  by  means  of  a  tapestried  entrance,  that  it  would  have 
puzzled  the  most  curious  to  have  divined  that  beyond  that  spot  lay  hid  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  with  a  rich  magnificence  worthy  of  the  lovely  being 
who  was  to  tenant  them.  Ali,  having  pointed  to  the  apartments,  counted 
three  on  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  then,  placing  it  beneath  his 
head,  shut  his  eyes,  and  feigned  to  sleep.  "  I  understand,"  said  Monte- 
Cristo,  well  acquainted  with  Ali's  pantomime ;  "  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
three  female  attendants  await  their  new  mistress  in  her  sleeping- chamber,"' 
Ali,  with  considerable  animation,  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

•'  The  young  lady  must  needs  be  fatigwed  with  her  journey,"  continued 
Monte-Crlsto,  "and  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  retire  to  rest  immediately  upon 
her  arrival.  Desire  the  French  attendants  not  lo  weary  her  with  questions, 
but  merely  to  pay  their  respectful  duty  and  retire.  You  will  also  see  that 
the  Greek  servants  hold  no  communication  with  those  of  this  country." 
Ali  bowed  obediently  and  reverentially.  Just  at  that  moment  voices  were 
heard  hailing  the  concierge.  The  gate  opened,  a  carriage  rolled  down  the 
avenue,  and  stopped  at  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  house.  The  count 
hastily  descended,  and  presented  himself  at  the  already  opened  carriage- 
door  lo  assist  a  young  female,  completely  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  green 
and  gold,  to  ahght.  The  female  raised  the  hand  extended  towards  her  to 
her  lips,  and  kissed  it  with  a  mixture  of  love  and  respect.  Some  few  words 
passed  between  them  in  that  sonorous  language  in  which  Homer  makes 
his  gods  converse.  The  female  spoke  with  an  expression  of  deep  tender- 
ness, while  the  count  replied  with  an  air  of  gentle  gravity.  Preceded  by 
Ali,  who  carried  a  rose-coloured  flambeau  in  his  hand,  the  female,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  lovely  Greek  who  had  been  Monte- Cristo's  com- 
panion in  Italy,  was  conducted  to  her  apartments,  whil«  the  wywA-t^^'^ 
to  the  pavilion  reserved  for  himself.  In  another  hour  ev«^  ^^^V^t  Vft- 
house  w.is  extinguished,  and  it  might  have  b«ei\  ihoua^X  **  **  \<»'Wi.- 
maics  slept. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

rxLIMlTED    CREDIT. 

AnoUT  two  o'clock  the  following  day  a  caliche,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  magni- 
ficent Englisli  horses,  slopped  at  the  door  of  Monie-Cristo,  and'a  person 
dressed  in  a  blue  com,  with  buttons  of  a  similar  colour,  a  white  waistcoat, 
over  which  »'as  di}|ilaycd  a  massive  gold  chain,  brown  trousers,  and  a 
quantity  of  black  hair  doscL'nding  so  low  over  his  eyebrows  as  to  leave  it 
douhtrul  whether  it  were  not  artiticial,  so  little  did  its  jetty  glossiness  as- 
siniiLite  with  the  deep  wrinkles  stamped  on  his  features — a  person,  in  a 
word,  who,  although  evidently  past  fifty,  desired  to  be  taken  for  not  more 
th.in  forty,  bent  forwards  from  the  carriage-door,  on  the  panels  of  which 
were  emblazoni.d  the  annorial  bearings  of  a  baron,  and  directed  his  groom 
to  inquire  at  the  porter's  lodge  ivhetlier  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  resided 
there,  atid  if  lie  were  within.  While  waiting,  the  occupant  of  the  carriage 
surveyed  the  hou^e,  the  garden  so  far  as  he  could  distinguish  it,  and  the 
livery  of  the  Ecr\-ants  who  pnssed  to  and  fro,  with  an  attention  so  close  as 
to  be  somewlia:  impertinent.  The  glance  of  this  individual  n-ns  keen,  but 
evincing  rather  cunning  than  intelligence;  his  lips  were  straight,  and  so 
thin  that,  as  they  closcil,  they  were  compressed  within  the  mouth  ;  his 
cheek-bones  were  broad  and  projecting,  a  nevcr^failing  proof  of  audacity 
and  craftiness  ;  while  the  llatness  of  his  forehead,  and  the  enlargement  c^ 
the  back  of  his  ;ktdl,  which  rose  much  higher  than  his  large  and  vulgarly- 
shaped  ears,  combined  to  form  a  physiognomy  anything  but  prepossessing, 
save  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  considered  that  the  owner  of  so  splendid  an 
ct[uipage  inust  needs  be  all  that  was  admirable  and  enviable,  more  espe- 
cially when  tlie;-  gafcd  on  the  enormous  diamond  that  glittered  iit  his 
shirt,  and  the  rod  rib.ind  that  depended  from  his  button-hole. 
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count,  in  a  tone  of  diseusC,  as  he  shut  up  his  glass  into  its  ivory  case. 
"  How  comes  it  that  all  do  not  reireat  in  aversion  at  sight  of  that  flat, 
receding,  serpent-like  forehead,  round,  vulture- shaped  head,  and  sharp- 
hooked  nose,  tilce  the  beak  of  a  buizard  ?  All !"  cried  he,  striking  at  the 
same  time  on  the  braien  gong.  All  appeared.  "  Summon  Bertuccio  !" 
said  (be  count.  Almost  immediately  liertuccio  entered  the  aparltnent. 
"Did  your  excellency  desire  to  see  me?"  inquired  he.  "I  did,"  replied  the 
counL     "You  no  doubt  observed  the  horses  standing  a  few  minutes  since 

at  the  door  ?" "  Certainly,  your  excellency  :  I  noticed  them  for  their 

remarkable  beauty." 

"  Then  how  comes  it,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  witfi  a  frown,  "  that,  when  I 
desired  you  to  purchase  for  me  the  finest  pair  of  horses  to  be  found  in  Paris, 
you  permit  led  so  splendid  a  couple  as  those  I  alludetotobein  tbepossession 
of  any  one  but  myself?''  At  the  look  of  displeasure,  added  to  the  angry 
tone  in  which  the  count  spoke,  Ali  turned  pale  and  held  down  his  head. 
"  It  is  not  your  fault,  my  good  Ali,"  said  the  count  in  the  Arabic  language, 
and  in  a  tone  of  such  gentleness  as  none  would  have  given  him  credit  for 
being  capable  of  feeling— "  It  is  not  yourfault.  You  do  not  profess  lo  under- 
stand the  choice  of  English  horses."  The  countenance  of  poor  Ali  re- 
covered its  serenity.  "  Permit  me  to  assure  your  excellency,"  said  Ber- 
tuccio, "  that  the  horses  you  speak  of  were  not  lo  be  sold  when  1  purchased 
yours."  Monte-Cristo  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  "  i:  seems,  M.  I'ln- 
tendant,"  said  he,  "thai  you  have  yet  I  o  learn  that  all  thing,  nre  to  be  sold 
to  such  as  care  to  pay  the  price." 

"  M.   le  Comte  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  M.   Danglars  gave   16,000 

francs  for  his  horses  ?" "  Very  well  !  then  offer  him  double  that  sum  : 

a  banker  never  loses  an  opporlunily  of  doubling  his  capital." 

"  Is  your  excellency  really  in  earnest  ?''  inquired  the  steward.  Monte- 
Cristo  regarded  the  person  who  durst  presume  lo  doubt  his  words  with  the 
look  of  one  equally  surprised  and  displeased.  ''  I  have  lo  pay  a  visit  this 
evening,"  replied  he.  "  I  desire  that  these  horses,  with  completely  new 
harness,  may  be  at  the  door  with  my  carriage."  Bertuccio  bowed,  and  was 
about  to  retire  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  paused,  and  then  said, 
"  Al  what  o'clock  does  your  excellency  wisli  the  carriage  and  horses  ready  ?" 
"  At  five  o'clock,"  replied  the  count. 

"  I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon,"  interposed  the  sieward,  in  a  depre- 
cating manner,  "  for  venturing  to  observe  that  it  is  already  two  o'clock." 

"I  am  perfectlyawareoftbat fact,"  answered  Monic-Cristo  calmly.  Then, 
turning  towards  Ali,  he  said,  "Let  all  the  horses  in  my  slables  l>c  led 
before  the  windows  of  your  young  lady,  that  she  may  select  those  she  pre- 
fers for  her  carriage.  Request  her  also  to  oblige  mc  by  saying  whether  it 
is  her  pleasure  to  dine  with  me  ;  it  so,  lei  dinner  be  served  in  her  apart- 
ments. Now  leave  me,  and  desire  my  valet-de-chambre  to  come  hither." 
Scarcely  had  Ali  disappeared  when  the  valet  entered  the  chamber.  "M, 
liapiistin,"  said  ihe  count,  "you  have  been  in  my  service  one  year,  the 
time  I  generally  give  myself  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demcrhs  of  those 
about   me.     You   suit  me  very  well."      liapiistin  bowed   low.     "It   only 

remains  for  me  to  know  whether  I  also  suit  you  'f "  Oh,  M.  le  Comte !" 

exclaimed  Bapiistin  eagerly. 

"  Listen,  if  you  please,  till  I  have  finished  speaking,"  replied  Monie- 
Cristo.     "  You  receive  1,500  francs  per  annum  foryouT  scmcw\vMeT-Tt^* 
than  many  a  brave  subaltern,  who  continually  risks  V\s  We  tw^w^**'*™^ 
obtains,     you  live  in  a  manne:-  far  superior  to  man^  cVwVa  »**  "  "' 
(tAo  trork  tea  times  border  than  yog  do  for  liicit  xaoftey,  a.tv4  c 


itlifiil  in  tlio  (Uscli.ir^c  of  their  iluiies  as  you  maybe.  Then, 
irscir  .1  sen-.inl,  yiiii  have  otbcr  servants  to  wait  upon  you,  ukc 
ur  clothes,  and  sfe  th:it  your  linen  i^  duly  prep;ired  for  you. 
mike  n  proiit  upon  each  article  you  ].>iiri;liasc  for  my  toilette, 
ill  ilie  course  of  a  ycjr  lo  a  sum  cijuitlling  your  wajjci." 


:c11tT 


m\  M,  li.iptistin,  I  atn  in 

nt  eritL-'rin;;;  into  these  par- 

complain  or  rcpnwch  yc 

m  ;  on  the  conirary,  I  see 

■.i^imahlc  in  all  I  h.ive 

enuiiK-iated  :  but  let  your 

vith  the   aJ\-antn^C3  von 

have  hiiheito  possessed. 

m-^L-lf.  lli.il  «crc  1  to  disi 

niis  you  it  would  be  long 

ind  sii  l:;.:r,itivc  a  jw^t  a 

s  thiit  you  h.ive  now  the 

iKMiluTiil-iiicnnr  ill-trc 

at  my  servants  by  word  or 

idily  forjiivf,  but  a  wilful  i 

icsliijence  or  forgetfulness 

■e.i,  5 


action,     .^n 

of  my  iTiieri  I  never  lojk  over,  and  for  lli.it  puqwse  I  alw.iys  endeavour, 
\vhi.'n  i>-.;iin.^'  LcminiAiids,  li  make  tlicni  as  short  as  they  ate  cle ir  and  pre- 
cise; .loit  1  woidd  r.itlicr  be  obliged  lo  repeat  my  words  twice,  or  even 
three  limus,  th.in  they  should  be  misundcrstooi!.  1  am  rich  enough  to 
become  aeiiuiii tiled  iviih  whatever  1  de-iire  to  know,  and  I  can  promise  you 
I  am  not  waiitin;;  in  curiosity,  If.thfn,  I  should  k-arn  th.it  you  had  t.iken 
upon  yourielf  li)  ^pe.ik  of  uk-  lo  .xny  ono  favourably  or  imi'.iveurably.  to 
comnwnt  on  my  aciioiis,  or  w.iich  my  conduct,  that  very  init  mt  you  would 
quit  my  service.  Viiii  miy  now  retire.  I  never  caniion  my  servants  a 
second  time— remember  th.it.  Vou  have  been  duly  admonished,  and  i( 
the  warnini;  is  (jiven  in  v.iin  you  will  have  nobody  to  blame  but  j  .lurself." 
li.ipiislit)  li.tived  re\'eremi;inv.  .md  was  proeeedin^  toiv.irijs  the  ilo.ir 

Lhei-ouiiim.idehiaiiUiy.     "  L  forgo  ' 

iblishmeiit ;  tho5e 


\vn=;  XN-.^Ttcd   one  sti'ol:j  wa-   ■  .i\o:"!.  Iv. .  >   .  m::  ■;     ■  .  1    i'-i.pii  ■.;:"■.  a:il    iLi-^' 
I5^"11ucc:l\     'i'lic  stev-ard  ci;i.eii;..i.     "-'-j;'  li^^.-- -  •  '■     -.li  ^  M'V.ii'j-Ciiji.j. 

'•  'Ihcy  are  at  the  door  luuiicsscd  to  the  carria^^c  as  your  excellency  de- 
sired.    Does  M.  le  Comte  wish  mc  to  accompany  him?" "No,  the 

coachman,  Ali,  and  Baptistin  will  be  sufficient  without  you."  The  count 
descended  to  the  door  of  his  mansion,  and  beheld  his  carriage  drawn  by 
the  very  pair  of  horses  he  had  so  much  admired  in  the  morning  as  the 
property  of  Danglars.  As  he  passed  them  he  said, — "  They  are  extremely 
handsome  certainly,  and  you  have  done  well  to  purchase  them,  although 
you  were  somewhat  remiss  not  to  have  procured  them  sooner." *'  In- 
deed, your  excellency,  I  had  very  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  them, 
and,  as  it  is,  they  have  cost  an  enormous  price." 

"  Does  the  sum  you  gave  for  ihcm  make  the  animals  less  beautiful  i*" 

inquired  the  count,  shrugj»ing  his  shoulders, "  Nay,  if  your  excellency 

is  satisfied,  all  is  as  1  could  wish  it.  Whither  does  M.  le  Comte  desire  to 
be  driven  ?" 

"To  the  residence  of  M.  le  Baron  Danglars,  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e 
dVVntin."  This  conversation  had  passed  as  they  stood  upon  the  terrace, 
from  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led  to  the  carriage-drive.  As  Bertuccio, 
with  a  respectful  bow,  was  moving  away,  the  count  called  him  back.  **  I 
have  another  commission  for  you,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am  desirous 
of  having  an  estate  by  the  seaside  in  Normandy — for  instance,  between 
Havre  and  Boulogne.  You  see  I  give  you  a  wide  range.  It  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  place  you  may  select  have  a  small  harbour, 
crceic,  or  bay,  into  which  my  vessel  can  enter  and  remain  at  anchor.  She 
merely  draws  fifteen  feet  water.  She  must  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  to 
sail  immediately  1  think  proper  to  give  the  signal.  Make  the  requisite 
inquiries  for  a  place  of  this  description,  and  when  you  have  met  with  an 
eligible  spot,  visit  it,  and  if  it  possess  the  advantages  desired,  purchase  it 
at  once  in  your  own  name.  The  corvette  must  now,  I  think,  be  on  her 
way  to  F<5camp,  must  she  not  ?" 

**  Certainly,  your  excellency  ;  I  saw  her  put  to  sea  the  same  evening  we 

quitted  Marseilles." "  And  the  yacht  ?" **  Was  ordered  to  remain  at 

Martigues." "  'Tis  well  !  I  wish  you  to  write  from  time  to  time  to  the 

captains  in  charge  of  the  two  vessels  so  as  to  keep  them  on  the  alert." 

"  And  the  steam-boat  t     Has  your  excellency  any  orders  to  give  respecting 

her?" "She  is  at  Chalons,  is  she  not?" "She  is,  my  lord." 

"  The  directions  I  gave  you  for  the  other  two  vessels  may  suffice  for  the 

steam-boat  also." "  I  understand,  my  lord,  and  v.ill  punctually  fulfil 

your  commands." "  When  you  have  purchased  tl.c  estate  I  desire,  1 

mean  to  establish  constant  relays  of  horses  at  ten  leagues'  distance  one 
from  the  other  along  the  northern  and  southern  road." "  Your  excel- 
lency may  fully  depend  upon  my  zeal  and  fidelity  in  all  things."  The 
count  gave  an  approving  smile,  descended  the  terrace  btt  ps,  and  sprang 
into  his  carriage,  which,  drawn  by  the  beautiful  animals  so  expensively 
purchased,  was  whirled  along  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  stopped  only 
before  the  h6tel  of  the  banker.  Danglars  was  engaged  at  that  moment, 
presiding  over  a  railroad  committee.  But  the  meeting  was  nearly  con- 
cluded when  the  name  of  his  visitor  was  announced.  As  the  count's  title 
sounded  on  his  ear  he  rose,  and  addressing  his  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
were  menil*ers  of  either  chamber,  he  said, — *•  GeniKmen,  I  must  pray  yo^ 
to  excuse  my  cjuitting  you  thus  ;  but  a  most  r\d\cu\ovvs  on.  \i>inc\sv^Tvc^  ^J^ 
occurred,  w'hic/i  is  this,— Thorn  .nn  and  l'rc.nc\\,  vA\c  \yAVvV.cxs  ^^  ^^^.^,^- 
A'tvc  sent  to  Jijc  a  certain  I'ndividu  il  ci'-llvnir  ]  ^\w-.K^.\  \.\\c  Cou^A  iiv 
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Cristo,  who  is  desirous  of  opening  an  account  with  me  to  any  amount  he 
pleases.  I  confess  this  is  thcdroUest  thing  1  havecvermetwith  in  thecoursc 
of  my  extensive  foreign  transaciions,  and  you  may  readily  suppose  it  hai 
greatly  roused  my  curiosity  ;  indeed,  so  much  did  I  long  to  see  the  bearer 
of  so  unprecedcnicd  an  order  for  an  unlimited  credit,  that  I  took  tbe 
trouble  this  morning  to  call  on  the  pretended  count,  for  his  title  is  a  mere 
fiction — of  that  I  am  persuaded.  We  all  know  counts  nowadays  are  not 
famous  for  their  riches.  But,  would  you  believe,  upon  arriving  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  soi-disant  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  I  was  very  coolly  informed, 
'  Ho  did  not  receive  visitors  that  day  1'  Upin  my  word,  such  airs  are 
ridiculous,  and  befitling  only  some  great  raillionsire  or  a  capricious  beauty. 
I  nude  inquiries,  and  found  lh:it  the  house  where  the  said  count  resides  in 
the  Champs  Klys^es  is  his  oivn  property,  and  certainly  it  was  very  decently 
kept  up  and  arranged,  as  far  as  i  could  judge  from  the  gardens  and  exterior 
of  the  hotel.  But,"  pursued  Danglars,  with  one  of  his  sinister  smiles,  "  an 
order  for  unlimited  credit  calls  for  something  like  caution  on  the  piart  of  the 
b.inkcr  to  whom  that  order  is  given.  These  facts  stated,  1  will  freely  con- 
fess I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  individual  just  now  announced.  1  suspect 
a  hoax  is  intended,  but  the  good  folks  who  thought  lit  to  play  it  otT  on  me 
knew  but  little  whom  they  had  to  deal  with.  Well !  well  I  we  shall  see. 
'  They  laugh  best  who  laugh  last  1' " 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  pompous  address,  uttered  with  a  degree 
of  energy  that  left  the  baron  almost  out  of  breath,  he  bowed  to  the  assem- 
bled party  and  withdrew  to  his  drawing-room,  whose  sumptuous  fittings- 
up  ol  white  and  gold  had  caused  a  great  and  admiring  sensation  in  the 
Chnussi5c  d'Antiii.  It  was  to  this  apartment  he  had  desired  his  guest 
"D  he  shown,  fully  reckoning  upon  the  overwhelming  effect  so  dazzling  a 
'    '■    ■'-'-•  — -■ —      "^  found   the  count   standing  before  s 
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"  You  have  ab(lica.ted  your  titles  after  the  eitamplc  set  you  by  Messrs. 
de  Montmorency  and  Lafayette  ?  Well,  you  cannot  possibly  choose  more 
noble  models  for  your  conduct." 

"  Why,"  replied  Danglars,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  have  altc^etherlaid 
aside  my  lilies  ;  with  the  servants,  for  instance — there  I  think  it  right  to 
preserve  my  rank  with  all  its  outward  forms." "  I  see  :  by  your  domes- 
tics you  are  '  mj-  lord,' '  M.  le  Baron  !'  the  journalists  of  the  day  style  you 
'monsieur  !'  while  your  constituents  term  you  'citizen.'"  Again Dangfara 
bit  his  lips  with  baffled  spite  ;  he  saw  well  enough  that  he  was  no  match 
for  Monte-Cristo  in  an  argument  of  this  sort,  and  he  therefore  hastened  to 
turn  to  subjects  more  familiar  to  him,  and  calculated  on  having  all  the 
advantages  on  his  side. 

"  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  he,  bowing,  "  that  I 
have  received  a  letter  of  advice  from  Thomson  and  French,  oiRome." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  M.  le  Baron,  for  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  so 
addressing  you  as  well  as  your  servants  ;  I  have  acquired  the  bad  habit  of 
calling  persons  by  their  style  and  title  from  living  in  a  country  where 
barons  are  still  met  with,  simply  because  persons  are  never  suddenly  ele- 
vated to  a  rank  which  is  possessed  only  in  right  of  ancestry.  But  as  regards 
the  letter  of  advice,  I  am  charmed  to  find  it  has  reached  you  ;  that  will 
spare  me  the  troublesome  and  disagreeable  task  of  coming  to  you  for  money 
myself.  You  have  received  aregularletter  of  advice,  therefore  my  cheques 
will  be  duly  honoured,  and  we  shall  neither  of  us  have  to  go  out  of  our  way 
in  the  transaction." 

"  There  is  one  slight  difficulty,"  said  Danglars,  "  and  that  consists  in 
my  not  precisely  comprehending  the  letter  itself !" "  Indeed  ?" 

"  And  for  that  reason  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  you,  in 

order  to  beg  you  would  explain  some  part  of  it  to  me." ''  With  much 

pleasure  !  Pray,  now  I  am  here,  let  me  know  what  it  was  that  taffled 
your  powers  of  comprehension  !" 

"Why,"  said  Danglars,  "in  the  letter— I  believe  I  have  it  about  me"— 
here  he  felt  in  his  breast-pocket—"  yes,  here  it  is  1  Well,  this  letter  gives 
M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  unlimited  credit  on  our  house." 

"  And  what  is  there  that  requires  explaining  in  that  simple  fact,  may  I 
ask,  M.  le  Baron  T 

"  Merely  the  term  »«///M(/^rt'— nothing  else,  certainly," "  Is  not  that 

word  known  in  France?  Perhaps,indeed,it  does  not  belong  to  the  languagi', 
forlhepersonsfrom  whom  you  received  your  letter  ofadviee  are  a  species  of 
Anglo- Germans,  and  very  probably  do  not  write  very  cbuice  or  accurate 

"  Oh,  as  for  the  eompositior  of  the  letter,  mere  is  not  the  smallest  error 
in  it  ;  but  as  regards  the  competency  of  the  document,  I  certainly  have 

doubts.'" "  Is  it  possible  T  asked  the  count,  assuming  an  air  and  tone  of 

the  utmost  simplicity  andcandour.  "Isit  possible  thai  Thomson  and  French 
are  not  looked  upon  as  safe  and  solvent  bankers?  Pray  tell  me  what  you 
think,  M.  le  Baron, for  I  feel  uneasy,  1  can  assure  you,having  some  consider- 
able property  in  their  hands." 

"Thomson  and  French  are  bankers  of  the  highest  repute,"  replied  Dang- 
lars, with  an  almost  mocking  smile ;  ''  and  it  was  not  of  their  solvency  or 
capability  I  spoke,  but  of  the  word  unlimited,  which,  in  financial  affairs, 
is  so  extremely  vague  a  term- that — that " 

"  In  fact,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "that its  sense  is  a\aoViftvr(irtV\w5x»'tt's^- 

"  precisely  what  /  was  about  to  say,"  cried  Da.n^\am.    "  ^'^'*  '****■  ^ 
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,'  tlic  wise  man, '  whcr^  there  i:i  doubt  there  is 


vnguc  is  doubtful ; 
dau-er \ '  ' 

"Mc.iniii}j  to  f.iy,"  rLjoincd  Montc-Cristo,  "  liinl  lionvvcr  Tliomson  and 
Frcndi  may  be  iiK-liiiiil  iniMinmit  acts  of  imprudence  and  folly, M.  Ic Baion 
lJ;m;;t.ir.>  is  not  ilispi-cd  i.i  fuUow  llieir  example." 

"How  so,  M.  leCiJiiiior 

'■Simply  llnis  ;  iliclKiiikina-hoiiso  of  Thomson  and  Co.  set  no  bounds  to 
llicirenf.M^'i-iiiciH'..  wliil,'  ihai  of  M.  Dan^lars  Ivi;  ili  limits  ;  truly  he  U 
wi  e  as  ilie  ia>;e  wliii-c  ]iriiilLiii  apopluhegm  lie  ijiioieii  liiit  just  now." 

"  ,M:iii>kniv  !"r.  [ili.diiic  ;i.uiki;r,  diMrtinghimicIf  up  wiili  a  hauj;>.ty  air, 
I  of  i;iy  c.i|iii,Ll,  nr  the  L-.M'.ni  and  solvency  of  my  cngagenicm^, 


h.i 


.Ihcii.r. 


D,  coldly,  "  to  be  the 

nations  you 
I  your  part. 
d  DanKlare, 


If'ir  me,''  E.iid  Montc-Criat 

'■  Hy  ririhl  iif  the  obj'jclions  you  h:ivo  raised,  and  the  CNpl.tn 
have  dcui:ind;'d,  which  certainly  im|'!y  ci'iiMderable  il' 

hy  ;i  forcible  iifiiru  ri'str^iin  himself  from  betr;iyi]ig  the  vindiciivL-  pissioiw 
uhji:hi  .■■-:■   i..;h;smi:uIalUiii  SL-eoiid  defeat  by  ainiii«rsary  wlui  falmty 

liim,  while  hi.;  s:ik-iniie  iw^,-.  ah';u>Ui,'U  essayinj;  to  veil  itself  under  a  playful, 
joiiin^iTiiinnei-.apiiru.ii-ludauiiiies  almost  to  impertinence.  Monte-Cnsto, 
•.!ii  the  contrary,  ]>rcseriL'd  a  graceful  suavity  of  demeanour,  aided  l^a 
certain  de„'rce  oi' ■^iiiiiilii.ily  he  could  assume  at  pleasure,  and  thus,  calm 
:>iid  whiiUy  at  his  e,i-e,  posacsseii  an  infmitc  advama^c  over  his  irascible 

■■  \Vel'l.  'iir; 
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sent  coup;  its  efTect  on  the  banker  was  pH;rfi;ctly  stunning  ;  and  as  though 
scarcely  venturing  to  credit  liis  senses,  liu  continued  gazing  from  the  paper 
to  (he  count  with  a  confused  and  mystified  air. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Monie-Cristo,  "confess  honestly  that  you  have  not 
perfect  confidence  in  the  responsibility  of  ihe  house  of  Thomson  and  French 
— there  is  nothing  very  strange  in  your  exercising  what  seems  to  you  a 
necessary  caution  j  however,  foreseeing  that  such  might  be  the  case,  I  de- 
termined, spite  of  my  ignorance  in  such  matters,  to  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  banishing  all  scruples  from  your  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaving  you  quite  at  liberty  to  act  as  you  pleased  in  the  affair.  See,  here 
are  two  similar  leiif  rs  to  ihat  you  have  yourself  received  ;  the  one  from 
the  house  of  Arstein  and  Eskelcs,  of  Vienna,  to  Baron  de  Rothschild  ;  the 
other  drawn  from  Baring,  of  London,  to  M.  Laffitte.  Now,  sir,  you  have 
but  to  say  the  word,  and  I  will  spare  you  all  uneasiness  and  alarm  on  the 
subject,  by  presenting  my  letter  of  credit  at  one  or  other  of  the  esiablish- 
nicnls  1  have  named."  The  blow  had  struck  home,  and  Danglars  ivas  en- 
tirely vanquiahcd  ;  with  a  trcmbhng  hand  he  took  the  two  letters  from 
Vienna  and  London  from  the  count,  who  held  them  carelessly  between  his 
ii[ij;i;r  ami  thumb,  as  though  to  him  they  were  mere  evcr>'.day  matters,  to 
uhich  he  attached  but  very  little  Interest.  Having  carefully  perused  the 
documents  in  (question,  the  banker  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  genuineness 
of  Ihe  signatures,  and  this  he  did  with  a  scrutiny  so  ses  ere  as  might  have 
appeared  insulting  to  the  count,  had  it  not  suited  hi>  present  purpose  to  niis- 
Icad  the  banker  in  every  rcspccL  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Danglars,  rising,  after 
he  had  well  convinced  himself  of  the  nuthenticily  of  the  documents  he 
held,  and  bowing,  as  though  in  adoration  of  a  man,  the  thrice  happy  pos- 
sessor of  as  many  orders  for  unhmiled  credit  on  the  three  principal  banks 
of  Paris,  "  you  have  three  signatures  «  orth  untold  wealth  ;  although  your 
conversation  and  vouchers  put  an  end  to  all  mistrust  in  tlie  affair,  you 
must  pardon  me,  M.  Ic  Comte,  for  confessing  tlic  most  extreme  astonisli- 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Monte-Cristo,  with  the  easiest  and  most  gentle- 
manly air  imaginable, "  'tis  not  for  such  trilling  sums  as  these  to  startle  or 
astonish  the  banking-house  of  M.  le  liaron  Uanglars.  Then,  as  all  is  settled 
as  to  forms  between  us,  1  will  thank  you  to  send  a  supply  of  money  to  me 
to-morrow." 

"By  all  means,  M.  lo  Comte.     What  sum  do  you  want?" 

"Why,"  replied  Monte-Ci isto,  "since  we  mutuiilly  understand  each 
other — for  such  I  presunie  is  the  case  ?''  Danglars  bowed  asseniingly. 
"  You  are  quite  sure  that  not  a  lurking  doubt  or  suspicion  lingers  in  your 

mindf" "  Oh,  M.  le  Comte!'  exclaimed  Danglars,"!  never  for  an 

instant  entertained  such  a  feeling  towards  you." 

"  No,  no  !  you  merely  wished  to  bo  convinced  you  ran  no  risk,  nothing 
more  ;  but  now  that  we  have  come  to  so  clear  an  understand iiig,  and 
that  all  distrust  and  suspicion  are  laid  at  rest,  we  may  as  well  fix  a  sum  as 
the  probable  expenditure  of  the  first  year :— suppose  we  say  six  millions 

"  Six  millions  !"  gasped  out  Danglars—"  certainly,  whateveryou  please." 
".  Then,  if  I  should  retiuirc  more,"  continued  Montc-Cristo,  in  a  careless, 
indifferent  maimt^r,  "  why,  of  ci.uriC,  I  should  draw  upon  you  ;  but  my 
present  intention  is  not  to  remain  in  France  more  than  a  year,  anddurint 
that  period  I  scarcely  think  I  shall  exceed  the  sum  I  nicti'LTOTiti.  lft.a«»- 
ever,  we  shall  ste." 
"  The  money  you  deshe  shall  be  ut  your  house  bj  t.ctv(»'c\«;V.W>-w»w* 
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morning,  W.  le  Comte,"  replied  Danglan.    "  How  would  you  like  to  have 

it  ?  in  gold,  silver,  or  notes  ?" "  Half  in  gold,  and  the  other  half  in 

bank-notes,  if  you  please,"  said  the  count,  rising  from  his  seaL 

"  I  must  confess  to  you,  M.  le  Comie,"  said  Danglara,  "  that  I  have 
hitherto  imagined  myself  acquainted  with  (he  degree  of  fonune  poisesMd 
byalltherich  individuals  of  Europe,  and  still  wealth  such  as  yours  has  been 
wholly  unknown  to  me.     May  1  presume  to  ask  whether  you  have  loag 

possessed  ii?" "  It  has  been  in  the  family  a  very  long  while,"  retunied 

Monie-Cristo,  "a  sort  of  treasure  expressly  forbidden  to  be  touched  iat  a 
certain  period  of  years,  during  which  the  accumulated  interest  has  doubled 
the  capital.  The  period  appointed  by  the  testator  for  the  disposal  of  these 
ricliES  occurred  only  a  short  lime  ago  ;  and  they  have  only  been  employed  , 
by  mc  within  the  last  few  years.  'Your  ifrnorance  on  the  subject,  therefom  ' 
is  easily  accounted  for.  However,  you  will  be  better  informedas  to  me  aod 
my  possessions  ere  long."  And  the  count,  while  pronouncing  these  tatter 
words,  accompanied  them  with  one  of  those  ghastly  smiles  that  used  U 
strike  terror  into  poor  Frani  d'Epinay, 

"With  your  tastes,  and  means  of  gratifying  them,"  continued  Datiglait, 
"you  will  exhibit  a  splendour  that  must  effectually  put  us  poor  miseiaUe 
millionaires  quite  in  the  background.  If  1  mistake  not,  you  are  an  admirer 
of  paintings,  at  least  1  judged  so  from  the  attention  you  appeared  to  be  be- 
stowing on  mine  when  I  entered  the  room.  If  you  will  permit  me,  1  ih^be 
happy  to  show  you  my  picture  gallery,  composed  entirely  of  wcuto  by  the 
ancient  masters— warranted  as  such.  Not  a  modem  picture  among  thiniL  1 

cannot  endure  the  modern  school  of  painting." "You  are  perfectly  right 

in  objecting  to  them,  for  this  one  great  fault — that  the>'  have  not  yet  ud 
time  to  become  old." 

■'  Or  will  you  allow  nie  to  show  you  several  fine  statues  by  Thorwaldsen, 
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If  by  niarryiag  me,  for  she  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
France.     Her  matden  name  was  De  Serviires,  and  Kec  &tst  huslmnd 
IS  M.  le  Colonel  Marquis  de  Nargonne." 
"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  Madame  Danglars  ;  but  I  have 

xad/  met  M.    Lucien   Debray," "Ah!    indeed!"   said  Danglars; 

ind  where  was  that  ?" "  At  tiie  house  of  M.  de  Morcerf " "  Oh  ! 

lat !  you  are  acquainted  with  the  young  viscount,  are  you  f "  We 

;re  together  a  good  deal  during  the  Carnival  at  Rome." "  True,  true!" 

ied  Danglars.  "  Let  me  see  :  have  I  not  heard  talk  of  some  strange 
venture  with  bandits  or  thieves  hid  in  ruins,  and  of  his  having  had  a 
raculous  escape  ?  1  forget  how  ;  but  I  know  heused  to  amuse  my  wife 
d  daughter  by  telling  them  about  it  after  his  return  from  Italy." 
"  Madame  la  Baronne  is  waiting  to  receive  you,  ^tlemen,"  said  the 
fvant,  who  had  gone  to  inquire  the  pleasure  of  his  mistress.  "  With 
ur  permission,"  said  Danglars,  bowing,  "  I  will  precede  you,  to  show  you 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  I  follow  you," 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

THE    DAPPLED    CRKVS. 

IE  baron,  followed  by  the  count,  traversed  a  long  suite  of  apartments, 
which  the  prevailing  characteristics  were  heavy  magnificence  and  the 
udiness  of  ostentatious  wealth,  until  he  reached  the  boudoir  of  Madame 
mglars — a  small  octagonal -shaped  room,  hung  with  pink  satin,  covered 
ih  white  Indian  muslin;  the  chairs  were  of  ancient  workmanship 
d  materials ;  over  the  doors  were  painted  sketches  of  shepherds 
d  shepherdesses,  after  the  style  and  manner  of  Boucher ;  and  at 
:h  side  pretty  medallions  in  crayons,  harmonising  well  with  the  fitiings- 
of  this  charming  apartment,  the  only  one  throughout  the  vast  hotel  in 
ich  any  distinctive  taste  prevailed.  The  truth  was,  it  had  been  entirely 
arlooked  in  the  plan  arranged  and  followed  out  by  M.  Danglars  and  his 
:hitect,  who  had  been  selected  to  aid  the  baron  in  the  great  work  of  ini- 
)vement  he  meditated  solely  because  he  was  the  most  fashionable  and 
ebrated  decorator  of  the  day.  The  ornamental  part  of  the  fitiings-up 
Madame  Danglars'  boudoir  had  then  been  left  entirely  to  herself  and 
cien  Debray.  M.  Danglars,  however,  while  possessing  a  great  admira- 
n  for  the  antique,  as  it  was  understood  during  the  time  of  the  Directory, 
teitained  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  simple  elegance  of  his 
Vs  favourite  sitting-room,  where,  by  the  way,  he  was  never  permitted 
intrude,  unless,  indeed,  he  excused  his  own  appearance  by  ushering  in 
ne  more  agreeable  visitor  than  himself ;  and  even  then  he  had  rather 
:  air  and  manner  of  a  person  who  was  himself  introduced,  than  as 
ng  the  presenter  of  another,  his  reception  being  either  cordial orfrigid, 
proportion  as  the  individual  who  accompanied  him  chanced  to  please  or 
please  his  lady  wife. 

\%  Danglars  now  entered  he  found  Madame  la  Baronne  (who,  although 
it  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  was  still  strikingly  handsome)  seated  at  the 
no,  a  most  elaborate  piece  of  cabinet  and  inlaid  work,  while  Lucien 
bray,  standing  before  a  small  work-table,  was  turning  over  ittviW^i^A 
album.  Lucien  had  found  time,  preparatory  to  tVic  c.onw.'*  arrwii,  ^^ 
ite  many  pariieuJ.irs  respecting  hjm  to  Madame  t)aiii\aj»,  U  ■**.'?- 
lembered  ttiat  Montc-Cristo  had  made  a  lively  imvres»\<»  <»  Oa****™"" 
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offered  me  this  morning  for  ihem.  Some  madman  or  fool,  bent  upon 
ruining  himself  as  fast  as  he  can,  actually  sent  his  steward  to  me  to  pur- 
chase them  at  any  cost  ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  have  gained  16,000  francs  by 
the  sale  of  tliem.  Come,  don'i  look  so  an^,  and  yon  sliall  have  4,000 
francs  of  the  money  fo  do  what  you  like  with,  and  Eugenie  shall  have 
1,002.  Tliere,  what  do  ;ou  think  now  of  the  affair?  Wasn't  I  right  lo 
part  with  the  hoties  f"  Madame  Danglars  suri'eyed  her  husband  with  a 
look  of  withering  contempt. 

"  What  do  I  see?''  suddenly  exclaimed  Debray. 

"  Where  r"  asked  the  baroness, 

"  1  cannot  be  mistaken ;  there  are  your  horses  !     The  ^'cry  animals  we 

were  speaking  of,  harnessed  lo  the  count's  carria;^  !" "  My  dear,  beau- 

liful  dappled  greys  i^'  demanded  the  baroness,  springing  to  the  window. 
''  'Tis  indeed  they  !"  said  she.  Danglars  looked  absolutely  stultified. 
"  How  very  singular!"'  cried  Monte-Cristo,  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 
Madame  Danglars  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  Debray,  who  ap- 
proached Monte-Cristo,  saying,  "The  baroness  wishes  to  know  what  you 
paid  her  husband  for  the  horses." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  the  count ;  "  it  wa?  a  little  surprise  prepared 
for  mc  by  my  steward ;  he  knew  how  desirous  1  was  of  meeting  with  pre- 
cisely such  a  pair  of  horses— and — so  he  bought  them.  I  think,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  he  hinted  that  he  had  given  somewhere  about  30,000 
francs."  Debray  conveyed  the  count's  reply  to  the  baroness.  Poor 
Danglars  looked  so  crestfallen  and  disconitited  that  Monte-Cristo  assumed 
a  pitying  air  towards  him.  "  See,"  said  the  count,  "  how  very  ungrateful 
women  arc  1  Your  kind  attention,  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
baroness  by  disposing  of  the  horses,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  least 
'  ....-■.■.    -   fill  often,  from  mere  wilfulness. 
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favourite  "  dappled  greys,"  protesting  that  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
making  his  dibut  in  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  splendid  equipage  had  been  obtained  at  the  price  of  a  lovely  woman's 
regrets.  The  horses  were  sent  back  wearing  the  same  harness  they  had 
done  in  the  morning ;  the  only  difference  consisted  in  the  rosettes  worn  on 
the  heads  of  the  animals  being  adorned  with  a  large  diamond  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each,  by  order  of  the  count 

To  Dan^lars  Monte  Cristo  also  wrote,  requesting  him  to  excuse  tlie 
whimsical  gi(i  of  a  capricious  millionaire,  and  to  beg  of  Madame  la  Baronne 
to  pardon  the  Eastern  fashion  adopted  in  the  return  of  the  horses. 

During  the  evening,  Monte-Cristo  quilted  Paris  for  Auteuil,  accompanied 
by  All.  The  following  day,  about  three  o  clock,  a  single  blow  struck  on  (he 
gong  summoned  Ali  to  the  presence  of  the  count  "Ali,"  observed  his 
master,  as  the  Nubian  entered  the  chamber, "  you  have  frequently  explained 
to  me  how  more  than  commonly  skilful  you  are  in  throwing  the  lasso,  have 
you  not  ?"  Ali  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and  then  returned  a  sign  in  the 
affirmative.  "  I  thought  I  did  not  mistake.  With  your  lasso  you  could 
stop  an  ox  f"  Again  Ali  repeated  his  affirmative  gesture.  "  Or  a  tiger  f" 
Ali  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent  "A  lion  even?"  Ali  sprung  for- 
wards, imitating  the  action  of  one  throwing  the  lasso  ;  then  of  a  strangled 

"  r  understand,"  said  Mbnte-Cristo  ;  "  you  wish  to  tell  me  you  have 
hunted  the  lion  f  Ali  smiled  with  triumphant  pride  as  he  signified  that 
he  had  indeed  both  chased  and  captured  many  hons.  "  But  do  you  believe 
you  could  arrest  the  progress  of  two  horses  rushing  forwards  with  un- 
(Tovemabie  fury  ?"  The  Nubian  smiled.  "  It  is  well,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 
"  Then  listen  to  me.  Ere  long  a  carriage  will  dash  past  here,  drawn  by 
the  pair  of  dappled  grey  horses  you  saw  me  with  yesterday  ;  now,  at  the 
risk  of  your  own  life,  you  must  manage  to  stop  those  horses  before  my 

All  descended  to  the  street,  and  marked  a  straight  line  on  the  pavement 
immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  then  pointed  out  tho  line  he 
had  traced  to  the  count,  who  was  watching  him.  The  count  patted  him 
gently  on  the  back,  his  usual  mode  of  praising  Ali,  who,  pleased  and 
gratified  with  the  commission  assigned  him,  walked  calmly  towards  a  pro- 
jecting stone  forming  the  angle  of  the  street  and  house,  and,  seating  him- 
self thereon,  began  lo  smoke  his  chibouque,  while  Monte-Cristo  re-entered 
his  dwelling,  perfectly  assured  of  the  success  of  bis  plan.  Still,  as  five 
o'clock  approached,  and  the  carriage  was  momentarily  expected  by  the 
count,  the  indication  of  more  than  common  impatience  and  uneasiness 
might  be  observed  in  his  manner.  He  stationed  himself  in  a  room  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  street,  pacing  the  chamber  with  restless  steps, 
stopping  merely  to  listen  from  time  lo  time  for  the  sound  of  approaching 
wheels,  then  to  cast  an  anxious  glance  on  All ;  but  the  regularity  with 
which  the  Nubian  puffed  fonh  the  smoke  of  his  chibouque  proved  that  he 
at  least  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  occupation. 
Suddenly  a  distant  sound  of  rapidly-advancing  wheels  was  heard,  and 
almost  immediately  a  carriage  appeared,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  wild,  un- 
governable horses,  who  rushed  forward  as  though  urged  by  the  fiend  him- 
self, while  the  terrified  coachman  strove  in  vain  to  restrain  their  furious 

In  the  vehicle  was  a  female,  apparently  young,  and  a  child  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Terror  seemed  to  have  deprived  th«n  even 
of  the  power  of  uttering  a  cry,  and  both  were  duped  in  each  others  umi, 
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as  iliougli  determlncii  not  to  be  parted  by  death  iisclf.  The  carri.i^e 
crtMkcd  ,ind  Milled  as  it  i1cw  oicr  the  rough  stones,  and  had  it  C!ii;ou:i- 
tcrcd  the  slightest  impediment  to  its  proL'ress,  it  must  inevitably  havs: 
iipset ;  but  it  siill  tlew  on,  and  the  cries  of  the  affrighted  spectators  tcstined 
liic  universal  sense  of  the  imminent  peril  its  occupants  were  threatened 
with. 

Then  Ali  knew  the  right  moment  was  come,  and,  throwing  down  his 
chibouque,  he  drew  the  lasso  from  his  pocket,  threw  it  so  skilfully  as  iii 
calch  the  forek'^i  of  the  near  horse  in  il3  triple  fold,  suffered  himself  to  lie 
draji^'cJ  on  for  a  few  s!.'|is,  by  which  time  the  tightening  of  the  «ell-c.'.r! 
l,ij=j  had  so  completely  liauijiered  the  furious  animal  as  to  brinjj  it  lo  ilit 
ground,  and  f.illin^  iin  the  pule,  it  snappeil,  and  therefiite  prevented  iv.i 
other  animal  from  pursuin;;  its  he-ndlong  way.  Glidly  availing  hi:n^:elf .  f 
this  opi>urmni;y.  the  coachman  leaped  from  his  bo.-c ;  but  Ali  had  pr.tinptl; 
seized  the  nostrils  of  the  second  horse,  and  held  ilicm  in  his  iron  g^.i-^;!. 
till  the  maddcnett  beast,  snorting  with  pain,  sunk  besiJc  his  ei>iii;i.tiil.<:;. 
All  this  was  achieved  in  much  less  lime  th.in  is  occupied  in  the  rL-ei'jL 
The  brief  space  h.jd,  however,  been  sufficieat  for  an  individual,  loiiii'ved 
b)'  a  number  of  servants,  to  rush  froni  the  liuuse  before  tvhieh  the  iiccidenl 
had  occurred,  and,  as  the  coaehm.ati  opened  the  doLir  of  liie  carriage,  to 
take  from  it  a  l.idy  who  was  convulsively  grasping  the  cushions  witii  one 
hand,  while  with  the  nther  she  pressed  to  her  bosom  her  younj;  coiiipaniun, 
who  iiad  lost  all  consciousness  of  wh.it  was  passing. 

Monte -L'rist(>  carried  them  both  to  the  sulon,  and  deposited  theni  on  a 
sofa.  "  Coni]K)se  yourself,  madam,"  said  he  ;  "'  all  d.inger  is  o\er."  The 
female  looked  up  at  these  words,  and,  with  a  glance  far  more  expressive 
than  any  ciurcaiics  could  have  been,  pointed  to  her  child,  who  siUI  con- 
tinued insensible.  "  I  understand  the  nature  of  your  alarms,  madain,''  said 
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well-rdgncd  astonishment,  "tbaC  these  horses  belong  to  Madame  la 
Baronne  r" 

"  They  do,  indeed.  May  I  inquire  if  you  are  acquainted  with  Madame 
Danglars  ?" 

"  I  have  that  honour ;  and  my  happiness  at  your  escape  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  you  is  redoubled  by  the  consciousness  that  I  have  been 
the  unwilling  and  unintentional  cause  of  all  the  peril  you  have  incurred. 
I  yesterday  purchased  these  horses  of  the  baron  ;  but  as  the  baroness 
evidently  regretted  parting  with  them,  I  ventured  to  send  them  back  to 
her,  with  a  request  that  she  would  gratify  me  by  accepting  them  from  my 

"  You  arc,  then,  doubtless,  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  of  whom  Her- 
mine  lias  talked  to  me  so  much  f" 

"  You  have  rightly  guessed,  madam,"  replied  (he  count 

"  And  I  am  Madame  Haoise  dc  Villefort"  The  count  bowed  with  the 
air  of  a  person  who  hears  a  name  for  the  first  time.  "  How  grateful  will 
M.  di;  Villefort  be  for  aU  your  goodness  ;  how  thankfully  will  he  acknow- 
ledge that  to  you  alone  it  is  owing  that  his  wife  and  child  exist  I  Most 
certainly,  but  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  your  intrepid  servant,  this  dear 

child  and  myself  must  both  have  peri  shed," '"Indeed,  I  still  shudder  at 

the  recollection  of  the  fearful  danger  you  were  placed  in,  as  well  as  your 
interesting  child." 

"  1  trust  you  will  not  object  to  my  offering  a  recompense  to  your  noble- 
hearted  servant,  proportionate  to  the  service  he  has  rendered  me  and 

"  I  beseech  you,  madam,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  not  to  spoil  All,  either 
by  too  great  praise  or  rewards.  I  cannot  allow  him  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  expecting  to  be  recompensed  for  eiery  trifling  service  he  may  render. 
AU  is  my  slave,  and  in  saving  your  life  he  uas  but  discharging  his  duty 
to  me." 

"  Nay,"  interposed  Madame  do  Villefort,  on  whom  the  authoritative 
style  adopted  by  the  count  made  a  deep  imprcssiun,  "  nay,  but  consider 
that  to  preserve  my  life  he  has  risked  his  own." 

"  His  life,  madam,  belongs  not  to  him  ;  it  is  mine,  in  return  for  my 
having  myself  saved  him  from  death.''  Madame  de  Villefort  made  no 
further  reply  :  her  mind  was  utterly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
singular  individual,  who,  from  the  first  instant  of  her  beholding  him,  had 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  her.  During  the  evident  preoccupa- 
tion of  Madame  de  Villefort,  Monte-Cristo  scrutinised  the  features  and 
appearance  of  the  boy  she  kept  folded  in  her  arms,  larishing  on  him  the 
most  tender  endearments.  The  child  was  small  for  his  age,  and  unnatur- 
ally pale,  A  mass  of  straight  black  hair,  defying  all  attempts  to  train  or 
curl  it,  fell  over  his  projecting  forehead,  and  hung  down  to  his  shoulders, 
giving  increased  vivacity  10  eyes  already  sparkling  with  a  youthful  love  of 
mischief  and  fondness  for  every  forbidden  enjoyment.  His  mouth  was 
lai^e,  and  the  lips,  which  had  not  yet  regained  their  colour,  were  particu- 
larly thin  ;  in  fact,  the  deep  and  crafty  look,  forming  the  principal  cha- 
racter of  the  child's  face,  belonged  rather  to  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  than  to  one  so  young.  His  lirsf  movement  was  to  free  him- 
self by  a  violent  push  from  the  encircling  arms  of  his  mother,  and  to  rush 
forward  to  the  casket  from  whence  the  count  had  taken,  tfet  \i\*Sa\ lA  *^>]^* 
then,  without  asking  permission  of  any  one,  he  ptoc,ccdeA,TOaSi.>^'*^^^^ 
ness  of  a  spoiled  child  unaccustomed  to  restrain  cithM  *Vi«i»  o*  <*vna«»^ 
to  pull  the  corks  out  o£  all  the  bottles  in  the  casket.  ,,„_-, 
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"  Touch  notliiii;:,  my  liiilc  Tricnd,'"  cried  tlie  count,  eagerly ;  "  some  of 
tlioic  liquids  an-  iioi  only  tl.inscroiis  lo  taatc,  bill  r.VL-n  to  smell.*' 

Miiiinmc  ik-  ViUflorl  bccatm;  very  pale,  and,  sciiing  her  son's  arm,  drew 
hhn  anxiously  tow.irtU  licr  ;  but,  once  satisfied  of  his  safety,  she  also  cast 
a  brief  but  expressive  glance  on  the  c.isket,  which  was  not  lost  upon  the 
count.  At  this  moment  Ah  entered.  At  sight  of  him  Madame  dc  Villefoit 
uttered  an  CKpresiiion  of  pleasure.  and,hoIding  the  child  still  closer  towards 
)ier,  she  said,  "  Kdward,  dearest,  do  \'ou  see  that  good  man  ?  He  has 
shiiwn  very  great  courage  and  resolution,  for  he  c^posed  his  own  life  to 
stop  the  horses  that  were  running  away  with  us,  and  would  certainly  have 
daslied  the  caTTia;;c  to  pieces  ere  long.  Thank  him.  ihcn,  my  child,  in 
your  very  best  manner  :  lor,  had  he  not  conic  to  our  nid,  neither  you  nor 
1  wiiuld  have  K'cn  alive  lo  speak  our  thank;.''  This  .address,  however. 
excited  no  simil.ar  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  child,  who,  instead 
of  obeying  liis  moihcr's  <lireeiions,  stuck  out  his  lips  and  turned  awav  his 
head  in  a  di-dainful  and  contemptuous  manner,  saying,  ■'  I  doik'c  likchun; 
lie's  too  ugly  for  me  !" 

The  count  « imc>;cd  all  this  with  internal  satisfaction,  and  a  smile  stole 
over  his  features  as  he  thoiight  that  such  a  child  bade  fair  to  realise  one 
part  of  his  hopes  ;  while  M.idame  de  Villefort  reprimanded  her  son  with  a 
gentleness  and  moderation  \cry  far  from  conveying  the  least  idea  of  a 
fault  having  been  committed.  "  This  lady,"'  said  the  count,  speaking  to 
Ali  in  the  Arabic  language,  ''  is  desirous  that  her  son  slioiild  thank  you 
for  saving  both  their  liies  :  but  the  boy  refuses,  saying  you  are  too  ugly  !" 
Ali  turned  his  intellii^cnt  enuntenance  towards  the  boy,on  whom  he  gazed 
without  any  apparent  emotion  :  but  the  sort  of  spasmodic  working  of  the 

Dstrils  showed  to  the  practised  eye  of  Monte-Crislo  how  deeply  the  Arab 
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able  spirit  and  maddened  velocity  of  the  same  horses,  he  was  nctually 
compelled  to  apply  his  whip  in  no  very  gentle  manner  eie  hecould  induce 
tiiem  to  start ;  and  even  then  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  cele- 
brated "  dappled  greys,"  now  changed  into  a  couple  of  as  duU,  alu^ish, 
Stupid  brutes  as  "  the  most  timid  driver  "  would  desire  to  meet  with,  wasa 
slow,  pottering  pace,  kept  up  with  so  much  difficulty  that  Madame  de 
Villefort  was  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  returning  to  her  residence  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honord. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  congratulations  upon  l!er  marvellous  escape  been 
gone  Ibrough,  than  she  retired  to  her  room,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  a  little  repose,  but  in  reality  to  write  tht  following  letter  to  Madame 
Danglars : — 

"  Dear  Hkrmine, — 1  have  just  had  a  wonderful  escape  from  the  most 

imminent  danger,  and  I  owe  my  safety  to  the  very  Count  of  Monte-Cristo 
we  were  talking  about  yesterday,  but  whom  I  little  expected  to  see  to-day. 
I  remember  how  unmercifully  I  laughed  at  what  I  considered  your  eulo- 
gistic and  exa^eraCed  praises  of  him  ;  but  I  have  now  ample  cause  to 
admit  that  your  enthusiastic  description  of  this  wonderful  man  fell  far 
short  of  his  merits.  But  1  roust  endeavour  to  render  the  account  of  my 
adventures  somewhat  more  intelligible.  You  must  Icnow  then,  my  dear 
friend,  that  when  I  had  proceeded  with  your  horses  as  far  as  Ranelagh, 
they  darted  forward  like  mad  things,  and  galloped  away  at  so  fearful  a 
rate,  thai  there  seemed  no  other  prospect  for  myself  nnd  my  poor  Edward 
but  that  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  first  object  that  impeded 
their  progress,  when  a  strange-looking  man,  an  Arab  or  a  Nubian,  at  least 
a  black  of  some  nation  or  other,  at  a  signal  from  the  count,  whose  domestic 
he  is,  suddenly  seized  and  stopped  the  infuriated  animals,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  trampled  to  death  himself ;  and  certainly  he  must  have  had 
a  most  wonderful  escape.  The  count  then  hastened  to  us,  and  carried 
myself  and  son  into  his  house,  where,  by  some  skilful  application,  he 
speedily  recalled  my  poor  Edward  (who  was  quite  insensible  from  terror) 
to  hfe.  When  we  were  sufficiently  recovered,  he  sent  us  home  in  his  own 
carriage.  Yours  will  be  returned  to  you  to-morrow.  I  am  fearful  you 
will  not  be  able  to  use  your  horses  for  some  days  ;  ihey  seem  thoroughly 
stupefied,  as  if  sulky  and  vexed  at  having  allowed  this  black  servant  to 
conquer  them  after  all.  The  count,  however,  has  commissioned  me  to 
assure  you  that  two  or  three  days'  rest,  with  plenty  of  barley  for  their  sole 
food  during  that  time,  will  bring  them  back  to  their  former  fine  condition, 
which  means,  1  suppose,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  run  off  with  the  carriage 
again,  and  play  their  wild  pranks  with  as  much  headstrong  fury  as  they 
evinced  yesterday  ;  do  not  let  them  endanger  your  life,  dear  Hermine,  as 
they  did  mine  ;  for  Providence  may  not  send  a  Monte-Cristo,  or  his 
Nubian  servant,  to  preserve  you  from  destruction,  as  it  did  me.  Adieu  !  I 
cannot  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  drive  of  yesterday  ;  but,  after  all, 
I  ought  not  to  blame  you  for  the  misconduct  of  your  horses,  more  especially 
as  it  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  count  of  Monte- 
Cristo,— and  certainly  that  illustrious  individual,  apart  from  the  millions 
he  is  said  to  be  so  very  anxious  to  dispose  of,  seemed  to  me  one  of  those 
curiously  interesting  problems  I,  for  one,  delight  in  solving  at  any  risk  or 
danger.  Nay,  so  bent  am  I  on  following  up  my  acquaintance  with  this 
remarkable  personage,  that  if  all  other  means  fail,  1  really  believe  I  shall 
have  to  borrow  your  horses  again,  and  make  another  excursion  to  the 
JJois  de  Boulogne.    My  sweet  Edward  supported  the  accident  wiib  admir- 


catc,  fn-ilc  r.inii  nf 
streii;^tli,  with  tin'  hen 
ali'ectionntc  rcmciiilir: 
and  yourself,  I  roi^ni: 


■  a  Einj;1c  cry,  but  fell  lifeless  itito  my  nrms; 
1'-;  nftcr  it  was  over.  I  doulit  not  you  will 
It  "i  lilind  ijiatiTr!til  nficrtion  :  but  the  deli- 
icrl  cl'iM  ciiniains  r.  mind  of  no  ordinary 
?^s  iif  u  Spartan  boy.  \'alcntine  sends  many 
lair  dear  Euj;<5nic— and  with  best  love  to  het 


>*ilt  be  r. 
N.ithii 

Aii!.",ii!. 


Hi<l,.T.ie 
psii-of  \\o\ 


"  Ever  yours,  truly, 

''HKi.orsf:  PF  ViLLFroRT. 
ay  t  ■:iliiv!_'  sonio  means  for  my  meetinj;  tlie  count  of 
yii'.ir  lioudo.  I  iiiufl  and  will  seu  him  a^iain.  I  have  just 
■■■Mn  ]iri>:rii^v  'to  t^iU  ou  Imii,  in  order  to  acknowledge  the 
:  h.is  roiulirid  our  family  in  prcservini;  our  child,  if  niy 
C'  for  noihinc,  and  i  llalter  myself  my  husband's  visit 

l-!l,-cii  of  ihrn;i;:hout  the  evening  but  the  adventure  at 
ivI.iLi'il  it  lo  hi-i  mother,  Cluleau-Rciiaud  recovinted  it  at 
.  and  l)J.i:u-  .!clail-d  it  at  lft-;;ih  in  th-  salons  of  the 
i'-.MiK'ii.uiip  ai'-ii;df(i  twenty  lines  in  his  joiim^d  to  the 
^nuits  ciHir.i^'c  and  ;;allantry,  thereby  placing  him  as  the 
i'w  i:.iy  licf.iiv  ihc  eyes  of  all  ihef.iir  momhers  of  the  aris- 
.e.  V.i>l  «ai  the  r.roivd  of  viaimrs  nnd  inqiiirinj  friends 
nies  at  the  lu'itel  of  Madame  dc  Villcfort,  with  the  desijni 
r  \-\m  at  the  ri^ht  niomon!,  of  hcarinji  from  her  lips  all 
circiinis;;inrc-i  of  tliiri  most  romantic  adventure.  As 
r.I,  M.  .!e  Villefort  dunned  hi;  best  black  suit,  drew  on  a 
!.■  liiJ  {jlove^,  ordered  the  serv.mis  to  attend  the  carnage 
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things,  that  not  only  was  he  always  carefully  considered,  but  sometimes 
consulted.  Perhaps  this  would  rot  have  been  so  had  it  been  possible  to 
get  rid  of  M,  de  Villefort ;  but,  like  the'feudal  barons  who  rebelled  against 
their  sovereign,  he  dwelt  in  an  impregnable  fortress.  This  fortress  was 
his  post  a.5procurtur  da  rot,  all  the  advantages  of  which  he  worked  out 
marvellously,  and  which  he  would  not  have  resigned,but  to  be  made  deputy, 
and  thus  have  converted  neutrality  into  opposition.  Ordinarily  M.  de 
\'illefort  made  and  relumed  very  few  visits.  His  wife  visited  for  him,  and 
this  was  the  received  thing  in  the  world,  where  they  assigned  to  the  heavy 
and  multifarious  occupations  of  the  magistrate  what  was  really  only  a  cal- 
culation of  pride,  an  otT-shoot  of  aristocracy—in  fact,  the  application  of  the 
axiom,  "  Pretend  to  t/iiiik  well  ef  yourself,  and  the  world  will  think  "well 
of  yon"  an  axit)ni  a  hundred  times  more  useful  in  our  society  than  that  of 
the  Greeks,  "  Know  thyselfl'  a  knowledge  for  which,  in  our  days,  we  have 
substituted  the  less  difficult  and  more  advantageous  science  of  knowing 

Kor  his  friends  M,  de  Villefort  was  a  powerful  protector ;  for  his  enemies, 
lie  was  a  silent,  but  bitter  enemy  ;  for  those  who  were  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  be  was  a  statue  of  the  law  made  man.  Haughty  air,  inmiov- 
ablc  countenance,  look  steady  and  impenetrable,  or  else  insultingly 
piercing  and  inquiring,  such  was  the  man  for  whom  four  revolutions,  skil- 
fully piled  one  on  the  other,  had  first  constructed  and  afterwards  cemented 
the  pedestal  on  which  his  fortune  was  clcvatt^d.  M,  de  Villefort  had  the 
reputationofbeing  the  least  curious  and  the  least  wearisome  man  in  France. 
He  gave  a  ball  every  year,  at  which  he  appeared  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
only,— that  is  to  say,  five- and- forty  minutes  less  than  the  king  is  visible  at 
his  balls.  He  was  never  seen  at  the  theatres,  at  concerts,  or  in  any  place 
of  public  resort  Occasionally,  hut  seldom,  he  played  at  whist,  and  then 
care  was  taken  to  select  partners  worthy  of  him — sometimes  they  were 
ambassadors,  sometimes  archbishops,  or  sometimes  a  prince,  ora  president, 
or  some  dowager  duchess.  Such  was  the  man  whose  carriage  had  just 
now  stopped  before  the  Count  of  Montc-Crisio's  door.  The  valet-de- 
chambre  announces  H.  de  Villefort  at  the  moment  when  the  count,  leaning 
over  a  large  table,  was  tracing  on  a  map  the  route  from   St.   Petersburg 

The  prontreur  dii  rot  entered  with  the  same  grave  and  measured  5tep 
he  would  have  employed  in  entering  a  court  of  justice.  I  le  was  the  same 
man,  or  rather  the  completion  of  the  same  man,  whom  we  have  heretofore 
seen  as  substitnt  at  Marseilles.  Nature,  following  up  its  principles,  had 
changed  nothingforhim  in  the  course  he  liailchalkedout  fornimself.  From 
slender  he  had  become  meagre;  from  paU',  yellow;  his  deep-set  eyes 
were  now  hollow,  and  goH  spectacles,  as  ihey  shielded  his  eyes,  seemed 
to  make  a  (wrtion  of  his  face.  All  his  costume  was  black,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  white  cravat,  and  this  funeral  appearance  was  only  broken 
in  upon  by  the  slight  line  of  red  riband  which  passed  almost  imperceptibly 
through  his  button-hole,  and  which  appeared  like  a  streak  0/  blood  traced 
"  ith  a  pencil  Although  master  of  himself,  Monte-Cristo  scrutinised  with 
irrepressible  curiosity  the  magistrate,  whose  salute  he  returned,  and  who, 
distrustful  by  habit,  and  especially  incredulous  as  to  social  marvels,  was 
much  more  disposed  to  see  in  the  noble  stranger,  as  Monte-Cristo  was 
already  called,  a  chn-alier  d'industrle,  who  had  come  to  try  new  ground,  or 
some  malefactor  who  had  broken  Ills  prescribed  limits,  than  a  prince  of  the 
Huly  See,  or  a  sult.in  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

"  Sir,"  said  Villefort,  in  the  tone  assumed  by  ma£i3tra^«tt  ^  **««  «ma- 
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rical  periods,  and  of  which  they  cannot,  or  will  nol,  dit-csl  themselves  in 
sDciei)-, — "  air,  the  signal  service  which  you  yesterday  rendered  to  my  wife 
and  son  has  made  ii  a  duty  in  me  to  offer  you  my  thanks.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  discharge  this  duty,  and  to  express  to  you  all  my  gratitude.' 
And  as  he  said  this,  the  "eye  severe"  of  the  magistrate  had  lost  nothing  of 
it:  habitual  arrof^^ncc.  These  words  he  articulated  in  the  voice  of  a  ^ra- 
CHrcttr-^t'iii:r.t!,  with  tiii:  ri^id  intlcicibilily  of  neck  and  shoulders  which 
caused  his  il.itiorcrs  tj  s.av  ■._a3  we  have  said  before)  that  he  was  the  living 
statue  of  the  l:ivf. 

"  Moniicir."  replica  the  couni,  with  a  chilling  air,  "  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  a  son  to  his  mother,  for  they  say  that 
the  soniinicn:  of  ni.iicrnity  is  ;hc  most  holy  of  all ;  and  ihc  Rood  fortune 
which  occurred  lo  me.  monsieur,  might  have  enabled  you  to  dispense  with 
a  duty  which,  in  its  disch.ir,;e,  confers  an  undoubteiUy  great  honour  ;  for 
I  am  ai^-are  that  M.  do  \'iIIefort  is  not  lavish  of  the  f.ivour  lie  bestows  on 
me,  but  which,  hiiiv.-ver  estimable,  is  unequal  i.i  the  satisfaction  which  I 
internally  cxperieni;e."  \'illcfori,  astonished  at  this  reply,  which  he  by  no 
nicins  expected,  started  like  a  soldier  who  feels  the  blow  levelled  at  "him 
overthc  .armour  he  we.irs.  and  a  ciirlof  his  disdainful  lip  indicated  ih.tt  from 
that  moment  he  note.l  in  the  t.iblets  of  his  brain  that  ilie  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  was  by  no  means  a  hi;-hly-bred  gentleman.  He  glanced  around,  in 
order  to  seiic  on  somcihini;  on  which  the  conversation  might  turn,  and 
seemed  to  fall  e.isily.  He  saw  the  map  which  Monte-Cristo  had  been 
examining  ^vhen  he  entered, and  said, — "  Vou  seem  geographically  enpiged, 
sir  i     It  is  .1  rich  =:;iiiy  Uir  \oii,  who,  as  1  learn,  ha\e  seen  as  many  lands 

as  .ire  cioliiientc.i  onihism.ip." "  Yes.  sir."  replied  the  count  ;  "'l  h.ave 

sought  to  make  ou  the  human  race,  taken  as  a  mass,  what  you  pranise 
'  '- '-viduals^a  physiological  study.     1  have  believed  ii 
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you  S&y  yourself  that  a  portion  of  your  life  has  been  spent  in  Oriental 
'  ies  :  thus,  then,  you  are  not  aware  how  human  justice,  so  expedi' 
n  barbarous  countries,  takes  with  us  a  prudent  and  well-studied 

course." "  Oh,  yes — yes,  I  do,  sir,  it  is  ihepede  daudo  of  the  ancients. 

I  know  all  that,  for  it  is  with  the  justice  of  all  countries  especially  that  I 
have  occupied  myself— it  is  with  the  criminal  procedure  of  aU  nations  that 
I  have  compared  natural  justice,  and  I  must  say,  sir,  that  it  is  the  law  of 
primitive  nations,  that  is,  the  law  of  retaliation,  that  I  have  most  frequently 
found  to  be  according  to  the  law  of  God." 

"  If  this  law  were  adopted,  sir,"  said  the  procurevr  du  rat,  "  it  would 
greatly  simplify  our  legal  codes,  and  in  thai  case  the  magistrates  would  not 

(as  you  have  just  observed)  have  much  to  do." "  It  may,  perhaps,  come 

to  this  in  time,"  observed  Mome-Cristo  ;  "  you  know  that  human  iaven' 
tions  march  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  and  simplicity  is  always  per- 
fection." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "  our  codes  are  in  full 
force  nith  all  their  contradictory  enactments  derived  from  Gallic  customs, 
Roman  laws,  and  Frank  usages  ;  the  knowledge  of  all  which,  you  will 
agree,  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  lengthened  labour,  and  it  requires  a 
tedious  study  to  acquire  this  Icnowledge,  and  when  that  is  acquired^  a 

strong  power  of  brain  is  necessary  in  order  to  retain  it." "  I  agree  with 

you  entirely,  sir  ;  but  all  that  even  you  know  with  respect  to  the  French 
code,  I  know,  not  only  in  reference  to  that  code,  but  as  regards  the  codes 
of  all  nations — the  English,  Turkish,  Japanese,  Hindoo  laws,  are  as 
familiar  to  me  as  the  French  laws,  and  thus  I  was  right,  when  I  said  to 
you,  that  relatively  (you  know  that  everything  is  relative,  sir) — that  rela- 
tively to  what  I  have  done,  you  have  very  little  to  do  ;  but  that  relatively 
to  ail  1  have  learned,  you  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn." 

"But  with  what  motive  have  you  learned  all  this?"  inquired  Villefotl,  as- 
tonished. Montc-Cristo  smiled.  "  Really,  sir,"  he  observed,  "  I  see  that  in 
spiteof  the  reputation  which  you  have  acquired  as  a  superior  man,  you 
contemplate  everything  in  the  material  and  vulgar  view  of  society,  begin- 
ning with  man,  and  ending  with  man— that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  restricted, 
most  narrow  view  which  it   is  possible  for  human   understanding  to  em- 

brace." "  Pray,  sir,  explain  yourself,"  said  Villefort,  more  and  more 

astonished,  "  I  really  do — not — understand  you — perfectly." 

"  I  say,  sir,  that  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  social  organiiation  of  nations, 
you  see  only  the  springs  of  the  machine,  and  lose  sight  of  the  sublime 
workman  who  makes  them  act ;  I  say  that  you  do  not  recognize  before  you 
and  around  you  any  but  those  placemen  whose  brevets  have  been  signed 
by  the  minister  or  the  king  ;  and  that  the  men  whom  God  has  put  above 
those  titulars,  mioisiers,  and  kings,  by  giving  them  a  mission  to  follow 
out,  instead  of  a  post  to  fill — I  say  that  they  escape  your  narrow,  limited 
ken.  It  is  thus  that  human  weakness  fails,  from  its  debilitated  and  imper- 
fect organs.  Tobias  took  the  angel  who  restored  him  to  light  for  an  ordi- 
nary young  man.  The  nations  took  Attila,  who  was  doomed  to  destroy 
them,  for  a  conqueror  merely  similar  to  other  conquerors,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  both  to  reveal  their  missions,  that  they  might  be  known  and 
acknowledged  ;  one  was  compelled  to  say,  *  I  am  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;' 
and  the  other,  *  I  am  the  hammer  of  God,'  in  order  that  the  Divine  essence 

in  both  might  be   revealed." "  Then,"  said  Villefort,  more  and  more 

amazed,  and  really  supposing  he  was  spteaking  to  a  mystic  or  a  madman, 
"you  consider  yourself  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  beings  whom  you 
have  mentioned  f" 


ntlcd,  "  hilt  you  will  ex. 
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This  alone  can  stop  me  in  my  onward  career,  and  before  I  have  attained 
the  goal  at  which  I  aim,  for  all  the  rest  I  have  calculated.  What  men  call 
the  chances  of  fate— namely,  ruin,  change,  circumstances — I  have  antici- 
pated them  all ;  and  if  any  of  these  should  overtake  me,  yet  they  will  not 
overwhelm  me.  Unless  I  die,  I  shall  always  be  what  I  am,  and  there- 
fore  it  is  that  .1  uilcr  the  things  yon  have  never  heard,  even  from  the 
mouths  of  kings— for  kings  have  need,  and  other  persons  liave  fear  of  you. 
For  who  is  there  who  does  not  say  to  himself,  in  society  as  incongruously 
organized  as  ours, '  Perhaps  some  day  1  shall  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
eureurdu  roif" 

"  But  can  you  not  say  that,  sir  ?  For  the  moment  you  become  an  in- 
habitant of  France,  you  are  naturally  subjected  to  the  French  law." "  I 

know  it,  sir,"  replied  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  but  when  I  visit  a  country  I  begin 
to  study,  by  all  the  means  which  arc  available,  the  men  from  whom  I  may 
have  anything  to  hope  or  to  fear,  until  1  know  them  as  well,  perhaps  better, 
than  they  know  themselves.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  proctireiir  dii 
rot,  be  he  who  he  may,  with  whom  I  should  have  to  deal,  would  assuredly 
be  more  embarrassed  than  I  should." 

"That  is  to  s:iy,"  replied  V'illefort,  with  hesitation,  "that  human 
nature  being  weak,  every  man,  accordinj;  to  your  creed,  has  committed 
faults."— "Faults  or  crimes,"  responded  Montc-Cristo,  with  a  negligent 

"  And  that  you  alone,  amongst  the  men  whom  you  do  not  recogniie  as 
your  brothers — for  you  have  said  so,"  observed  Villefort,  in  a  tone  that 
faltered  somewhat — "  you  alone  are  perfect." 

"  No,  not  perfect,"  was  the  count's  reply  ; "  only  impenetrable,  that's  all. 
Dut  let  us  leave  off  this  strain,  sir,  if  the  lone  of  it  is  displeasing  to  you  ;  I 
am  no  more  disturbed  by  your  justice  than  are  you  by  my  second -sight." 

'■  No  !  no  !— by  no  means,"  said  Villefort,  who  was  afraid  of  seeming  to 
abandon  his  ground.  "  No  ;  by  your  brilliant  and  almost  sublime  conver- 
sation you  have  elevated  me  above  the  ordinary  level  i  we  no  longer  talk, 
we  rise  to  dissertation.  lUit  you  know  how  the  theologians  in  their  colle- 
giate chairs,  and  philosophers  in  their  controversies,  occasionally  say  cruel 
truths  ;  let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  we  arc  theologizing  in  a  social 
way,  or  even  philosophically,  and  I  will  say  to  you,  rude  as  it  may  seem, 
'My  brother,  you  sacrifice  greatly  to  pride;  you  may  be  above  others,  but 
above  you  there  Is  God.'" 

"  Above  lis  all,  sir,"  was  Montc-Cristo's  response,  in  a  tone  nnd  with  an 
emphasis  so  deep,  that  Villefort  involuntarily  shuddered.  '■  1  have  in/ 
pride  for  men — serpents  always  ready  to  erect  themselves  against  every 
one  who  may  pass  without  crushing  them.  Dut  I  lay  aside  that  pride  be- 
fore God,  who  has  taken  me  from  nothing  to  make  me  what  I  am." 

"  Then,  Af.  le  CoutU,  I  admire  you,"  said  Villefort,  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  strange  conversation,  used  the  aristocrat! cal  form  to  the  un- 
knoivn  personage,  whom,  until  now,  he  luid  only  called  monsieur,  "  Ye.;, 
and  I  say  to  you,  if  you  are  really  strong,  really  superior,  really  pious,  or 
impenetrable,  which  you  were  right  in  saying  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
—yet  be  proud,  sir,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  predominance— yet  you 
have  unquestionably  some  ambition." 

"  I  have,  sir." "  And  what  may  it  be  ?" 

"  I  too,  as  happens  to  every  man  once  in  his  life,  have  bewv  ^aJtwi  Vi 
Satan  into  the  highest  mountain  in  the  earth,  and  \v\\eTv  ftiwt  \v*  iVo-Meft. 
all  the  kinfcJomsD/ (he  earth,  and  as  he  said  bet^ire,  wi  s«^^^^°^J. 
i-e  to  make  Ace  aAot»nver 


•Child  of  canh,  what  wouldst  ihou  have 
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fleeted  long,  for  a  gn.iu'ing  ambitiun  had  long  preyed  upon  me,  and  then  I 
replied,  '  Listen,— I  have  always  Iteard  tell  of  Providence,  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  Him,  nor  anything  that  resembles  Him,  or  which  can  make  me 
believe  that  Me  exists.  I  wish  to  be  Providence  myseir,  for  I  feel  that  the 
most  beautiful,  noblest,  most  sublime  thing  in  the  world,  is  to  recompense 
and  punish.'  Satan  bowed  his  bead,  and  ^oancd.  Vori  mistake,'  be 
said ;  *  Providence  dues  exist,  only  you  have  never  seen  Him,  becatue 
the  child  of  God  i^  as  invisible  as  the  parent.  You  have  seen  nothing 
that  resembles  Him.  because  He  works  by  secret  springs,  and  moves  by 
hidden  ways.  All  1  can  do  for  you  is  to  make  you  one  of  the  agents  of 
that  I'rovidcnci.'.'  The  bargain  was  concluded.  I  may  sacrifice  my  soul, 
but  what  mailers  it.''  added  Monie-Cristo,  "If  the  tiiingwcre todoagain, 
I  would  again  do  il,"  \'ilU'forl  looked  at  Monte-Crislo  with  extreme 
amazement.  "  -Monsieur  Ic  Comtc,"  he  inquired,  "  have  you  any  rela- 
tions ?'" "  N«,  sir,  1  am  alone  in  the  world," 

"  So  much  ihe  «  orse." "  Why  ?''  asked  Monie-Cristo. 

"  Uccau^c  theu  yau  might  witness  a  spectacle  calculated  to  break  donik 
your  pride.     Von  say  you  fear  nothing  but  death  ?'' 

"  I  did  not  say  that  1  feared  it ;  I  only  said  that  thai  alone  could  check 
mc." "  And  old  age.'' 

"  My  end  will  be  achieved  before  I  grow  old.'' "And  madness."* 

"  I  have  been  nearly  mad  ;  and  you  know  the  axiom — non  bis  in  idem. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  criminal  law,  and,  consequently,  you  understand  its  full 

application." '"  Sir,''  continued  Villefon,  "  there  is  something  to  fear 

besides  death,  old  age,  aiul  madness.  For  instance,  there  is  apoplexy — 
that  lighming-siroke  which  strikes  but  does  not  destroy  you,  and  yet  sSiet 
which  all  is  ended.     You  are  still  yourself  as  now,  and  yet  you  are  your- 

"     □  longer  ;  you  who,  like  Ariel,  touch  on  the  angeiic,         '     " 
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yet, like  Providence,)!  hu  remained  invisible  to  my  eyes,  although  present 
to  my  heart  A  hundred  writers  since  Socrates,  Seneca,  St.  Augustin,  and 
Gall,  have  made,  in  verse  and  prose,  the  comparison  you  have  made,  and 
yet  I  can  well  understand  that  a  father's  sufferings  may  eftect  great  changes 
in  the  mind  of  a  son.  I  will  call  on  you,  sir,  since  you  bid  me  contem- 
plate, for  the  advantage  of  my  pride,  this  teirible  spectacle,  which  must 

spread  so  much  sorrow  throughout  your  house." '  It  would  have  done 

so  unquestionably,  had  not  God  given  roe  so  large  a  compensation.  In 
presence  of  the  old  roan,  who  is  drag^ng  his  way  to  the  tomb,  are  two 
children  just  entering  into  life— Valentine,  the  daughter  by  my  first  wife, 
Mademoiselle  Rende  de  Saint-M^ran,  and  Edward,  the  boy  whose  life  you 
have  this  day  saved." 

"And  what  is  your  deduction  from  this  compensation,  sir?''  inquired 

Monte-Cristo. "My  deduction  is,"  replied  Villefort,  " that  my  father, 

led  away  by  his  passions,  has  committed  some  fault  unknown  to  human 
justice,  but  marked  by  the  justice  of  God.  That  God,  desirous  in  His 
mercy  to  punish  but  one  person,  has  visited  this  justice  on  him  alone." 
Monte-Cnsto,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  bad  yet  a  groan  at  his  heart,  which 
would  have  made  Villefort  fly  had  he  but  heard  it  "  Adieu,  sir,"  said  the 
magistrate,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat ;  "  I  leave  you,  bearing  a  remem- 
brance of  you — a  remembrance  of  esteem,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you  when  you  know  me  better ;  for  1  am  not  a  man  to  bore 
my  friends,  as  you  will  learn.  Besides,  you  have  made  an  eternal  friend 
of  Madame  de  Villefort"  The  count  bowed,  and  contented  himself  with 
seeing  Villefort  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  the  procureur  being  escorted  to 
his  carriage  by  two  footmen,  who,  on  a  signal  from  their  master,  followed 
him  with  every  mark  of  attention.  When  he  had  gone,  Monte-Cristo 
drew  a  hard  breath  from  bis  oppressed  bosom,  and  said, — "  Enough  of 
this  poison,  let  me  now  seek  the  antidote."  Then  sounding  bis  bell,  he 
said  to  All,  who  entered,  "  I  am  going  to  madam's  chamber— have  the 
carriage  ready  at  one  o'clock." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

HAVDfeE. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  new,  or  rather  old,  acquaintances  of  the 
count  of  Monte-Cristo,  residing  in  the  Rue  Meslay,  were  no  other  than 
Maximilian,  Julie,  and  Emmanuel.  The  very  anticipations  of  delight  to 
be  enjoyed  in  his  forthcoming  visits— the  bright,  pure  gleam  of  heavenly 
happiness  it  diffused  over  the  almost  deadly  warfare  in  which  he  had 
voluntarily  engaged,  illumined  his  whole  countenance  with  a  look  of  in- 
effable joy  and  calmness,  as,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Villefort, 
his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  cheering  prospect  before  him,  of  tasting,  at 
least,  a  brief  respite  from  the  fierce  and  stormy  passions  of  his  mind. 
Even  Ali,  who  had  hastened  to  obey  the  count's  summons,  went  forth  from 
his  master's  presence  in  charmed  amaicment  at  the  unusual  animation  and 
pleasure  depicted  on  features  ordinarily  so  stem  and  cold ;  while,  as  though 
dreading  to  put  to  flight  the  agreeable  ideas  hovering  over  his  patron's 
meditations,  whatever  they  were,  the  faithful  Nubian  walked  on  tiptoe  to- 
wards the  door,  holding  his  breath,  lest  its  faintest  sound  should  diuipate 
his  master's  happy  reverie. 

It  was  the  hour  of  noon,  and  Monte-Cristo  had  set  apart  one  how  Jo  be 
passed  in  the  apartments  of  Hayd^e  :  as  though  his  so-long-crushedspnt 
could  not  all  at  once  admit  the  feeling  of  pure  and  \u\™w»  lOT,\»9^tft■ 
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the  p.isC ;  nor  upon  any  occasion  be  induced  to  pronounce  the  names  of 

your  illustrious  father  or  ill-fated  mother!" "  I  hav^  already  lold  my 

lord  it  is  not  my  intention  to  hold  converse  with  any  one  save  himself." 

"  It  is  possible,  Hayd^e,  that  so  perfect  a  seclusion,  though  conformable 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  East,  may  not  be  practicable  in  Paris. 
Endeavour,  then,  to  accustom  yourself  to  our  manner  of  li\-ing  in  these 
northern  climes,  as  you  did  lo  those  of  Kome,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
Madrid  ;  it  may  be  useful  lo  you  one  of  these  days,  whether  you  remain 
here  or  return  to  the  East."  The  fair  girl  raised  her  tearful  eyes  tonatdi 
Monte-Cristo,  as  she  said  with  touching  earnestness,  "  My  lord  n-outd 
mean  whether  we  return  to  the  East  or  continue  here,  would  he  not  ?" 

"  My  child,"  relumed  Monte-Crislo,  "  you  know  full  well,  that  when- 
ever we  part,  it  will  be  by  no  fault  or  wish  of  mine :  the  tree  forsakes  not 
the  blossom  that  embellishes  it— it  is  the  flower  that  falls  from  the  tree  on 
which  it  grew." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Haydi?e,  "  never  will  I  quit  you,  for  sure  I  am  1 
could  not  exist  if  banished  your  presence  ;  alas  !  what  would  life  be  worth 
then  ?' "  My  poor  girl,  you  forget  that  ten  years  will  effect  an  essenti- 
ally different  change  in  both  of  us  ;  to  you  that  space  of  time  wjU  bring  but 
the  perfection  of  womanly  graces,  while  it  will  wrinkle  my  brows  and 
change  my  hair  to  gfey," 

"  My  father  had  numbered  sixty  years,  and  the  snows  of  age  were  on 
his  head,  but  I  admired  and  loved  him  far  better  than  aU  the  gay, 
handsome  youths  i.  saw  about  his  court." "  Then  tell  me,  Hayd^,  do 

Sou  believe  you  shall  he  able  to  accustom  yourself  to  our  present  mode  of 
fe?" 

"  Shall  I  see  you .''' "  Every  day." 

"  Then  what  does  my  lord  apprehend  for  me  Y' 
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'     "  CHAPTER  L. 

THE  HORREL  FAMILY. 

IM  a  very  few  minutes  the  count  reached  Na  7  in  the  Rue  Meslay.  The 
house  was  of  white  stone,  and  in  a  small  court  before  it  were  two  small 
beds  full  of  beautiful  flowers.  In  the  concierge  that  opened  the  gate  the 
count  recognised  Cocl&s ;  but  as  he  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  eye  had 
coDsiderabty  weakened  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  Cocl^s  did  not  so 
readily  recognise  the  count.  The  carriages  that  drove  up  to  the  door  were 
compelled  to  turn,  to  avoid  a  fountain  that  played  in  a  basin  of  roclcwork, 
in  which  sported  a  quantity  of  gold  and  sflver  fishes,  an  ornament  that 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  whale  (juarter,  and  had  gained  for  the 
house  the  appellation  of  "/;  Petit  Versailles."  The  house,  raised  above 
the  kitchens  and  cellars,  had,  besides  the  ground-floor,  two  stories  and 
attics.  The  whole  of  the  property,  consisting  of  an  immense  workshop, 
two  pavilions  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  the  garden  itself,  had  been 
purchased  by  Emmanuel,  who  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  could  make  a 
profitable  speculation  of  it  He  had  reserved  the  house  and  half  the 
garden,  and  building  a  wall  between  the  garden  and  the  workshops,  had 
let  them  upon  lease  with  the  pavilions  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  So 
that  for  a  [rifling  sum  he  was  as  well  lodged,  and  as  perfectly  shut  out  from 
observation,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  finest  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  The  breakfast-room  was  of  oak  ;  the  salon  of  mahogany  and 
blue  velvet ;  the  bedroom  of  citronwood  and  green  damask  :  there  was  a 
Study  for  Emmanuel,  who  never  studied,  and  a  music-room  for  Julie,  who 
never  played.  The  whole  of  the  second  story  was  set  apart  for  Maximilian; 
it  was  precisely  the  same  as  his  sister's  apartments,  except  that  the 
breakfast-parlour  was  changed  into  a  billiard- room,  where  he  received  his 
friends.  He  was  superintending  the  dressing  his  horse,  and  smoking  his 
cigar  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  when  the  count's  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door. 

Cocl^  opened  the  gate,  and  Baptistin,  springing  from  the  box,  inquired 
whether  Monsieur  and  Madame  Herbault  and  Monsieur  Maximdian 
Morrel  would  see  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo.  "  M.  le  Comtc  de 
Monte-Cristo  ?"  cried  Morrel,  throwing  away  his  cigar  and  hastening  to 
the  carriage ;  "  I  should  think  we  would  see  him.  Ah!  a  thousand  thanks, 
M.  le  Comte,  for  not  having  forgotten  your  promise."  And  the  young 
officer  shook  the  count's  hand  so  warmly,  that  the  latter  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  joy,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  been  expected 
with  impatience,  and  was  received  with  pleasure.  "  Come,  come  !"  said 
Maximilian, "  I  will  serve  as  your  guide  :  such  a  man  as  you  are  ought  not 
to  be  introduced  by  a  servant  My  sister  is  in  the  garden  plucking  the  dead 
roses;  my  brother  reading  his  two  papers,  laPresse  and  Us  D/da/s,mithin 
five  steps  of  her,  for  wherever  you  see  Madame  Herbault,  you  have  only 
to  look  within  a  circle  of  four  yards  and  you  will  find  M.  Emmanuel,  and 
'  reciprocally,'  as  they  say  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique."  At  the  sound  of 
their  steps  a  young  woman  of  twenty  to  five-and- twenty,  dressed  in  a  silk 
robe-de-chambre,  and  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  dead  leaves  off  the 
splendid  rose-tree,  raised  her  head.  This  female  was  Julie,  who  had 
become,  as  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  had  pre- 
dicted, Madame  Emmanuel  Herbault  She  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  »t 
the  sirfit  of  a  stranger,  and  Maximilian  began  to  laugh.  "  Don't  disturb 
youiself,  Julie,"  said  be.    "  M.  Ic  Comte  hu  only  been  two  ot  iSh**.  4».l». 
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ill  Paris,  bul  he  alrc.idy  knows  what  a  woiaan  of  fashion  of  the  Marais  is, 
and  if  he  does  not,  you  will  show  him." 

"  Ah,  monsieur !"  returned  Julie,  "  it  is  treason  in  my  brother  to  bring 
you  thus,  but  he  never  has  any  regard  for  his  poor  sister.  Penelon ! 
Pcnelon  !''  An  old  man,  who  was  di^Dg  busily  at  one  of  the  beds  cf 
roses,  stuck  his  spide  in  the  earth,  and  apiproached,  cap  in  band,  and 
striving  to  conceal  a  quid  of  tobacco  he  had  just  thrust  into  his  (iheek. 
A  few  locks  of  grey  mingled  with  his  hair,  which  was  still  thick  ajid 
matted,  whilst  liis  bronzed  features  and  determined  glance  announced  the 
old  sailor  who  had  braved  the  heat  of  the  equ.ilor  and  the  stonns  of  the 
tropics.  "  I  think  you  hailed  ine,  Madetnoi sella  Julie  f  said  he.  Penelon 
had  still  preserved  the  habit  of  calling  his  mastfa^s  daughter  "  Mademoi- 
selle Julie,"  and  had  never  been  able  to  change  the  name  to  Madame 
HertjaiiU.  "  Penelon,"  replied  Julie,  "go  and  inform  M.  Eniirjanuel  of 
this  gentleman's  visit,  and  Maximilian  will  conduct  him  to  the  salon.' 
Then,  turning  to  Monte-Cristo,— "  I  hope  jfoa  will  permit  me  to  leave  you 
for  a  few  minutes,''  irontinued  she  ;  and  without  awaiting  any  reply,  dis- 
appeared behind  a  clumpof  trees,  and  entered  the  house  by  a  lateial  alley. 

■'  I  am  sorry  to  sec,"  obsen-cd  Monle-Cristo  to  Morrel,  "  that  I  cause 

no  small  disturbance  in  your  house." "  Look  there,"  said  MaximUian, 

laughing ;  "  there  is  her  husband  changing  his  jacket  for  a  coat.  1  assure 
you,  you  are  well  known  in  the  Rue  Mesiay." 

"  Vour  family  appears  to  mc  a  very  happy  one  I"  said  tbe  count,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  assure  you,  M.  le  Comte,  they  want  nothing  that  canrender 
them  happy  ;  they  are  young  and  cheerful,  they  are  tenderly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  wiili  twenly-live  thousand  francs  a  year  Ihey  fancy  them- 
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do.' '  Emmanuel.'  relumed  mj-  sister, '  ili;  hoii?c  of  Morrel  can  only  be 

carried  on  by  a  MorreL     Is  it  not  wonh  300,000  francs  to  save  our  father's 

name  from  the  chances  of  evil  fortune  and  failure  f '  I  thought  so/ 

replied  Emmanuel ;  '  but  1  wished  to  have  your  advice.' '  This  is  my 

counsel  :— Our  accounts  are  made  up  and  our  bills  paid  ;  all  we  have  to 
<lo  is  to  stop  the  issue  of  »ny  more,  and  close  our  office.'  This  was  done 
instantly.  It  uas  three  o'clock  \  at  a  quarter  past,  a  merchant  presented 
himself  to  insure  two  ships  ;  it  was  a  clear  profit  of  1 5,000  francs.  '  Mon- 
sieur,'  said  Emmanuel,   '  have  [lie  goodness  to  address  yourself  to   M. 

Delaunay.     We   have   (juitted   business.' '  How   long  Y"   inquired   the 

astonished  merchant.  '  A  ([uatitr  of  an  hour,'  was  the  reply.  And  this  is 
the  reason,  monsieur,"  continutd  Maximilian,  "  of  my  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  havin*;  only  25,000  francs  a  year," 

Maximilian  had  scarcely  finished  his  story,  during  which  the  count's 
heart  had  seemed  ready  to  burst,  when  Emmanuel  entered,  clad  in  a  hat 
and  coat.  He  saluted  the  count  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  aware  of 
the  rank  of  his  guest ;  then,  after  having  led  Monte-Cristo  round  the  little 
pardon,  he  returned  to  the  house.  A  large  vase  of  Japan  porcelain,  filled 
with  llowers  that  inipr^'natcd  the  air  with  their  perfume,  stood  in  the 
salon.  Julie,  suitably  dressed,  and  her  hair  arranged  (she  had  accom- 
plished this  feat  in  less  than  ten  minutes),  received  the  count  on  his 
cTiirance.  The  songs  of  the  birds  were  heard  in  an  aviary  hard  by— the 
branches  of  false  etony-trces  and  rose  acacias  forming  the  border  of  the 
blue  velvet  curtains.  Evcryihini;  in  this  charming  retreat,  from  the  warble 
of  the  birds  to  the  smile  of  the  mistress,  breathed  tranquillity  and  repose. 
The  count  had  ftlt,  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  house,  the  influence 
of  this  happiness,  and  lie  remained  silent  and  penbive,  forgetting  that  ho 
was  expected  to  recommence  the  conversation,  which  had  ceased  after  the 
lirst  salutations  had  been  exchani^cd.  He  perceived  the  pause,  and,  by  a 
1  iolcnt  effort,  tearing  himself  ftctn  his  pleasing  reverie — "  Madame,"  said 
lie  at  length,  "  1  pray  you  to  excuse  my  emotion,  which  must  astonish  you 
^v  ho  are  only  accustomed  to  the  ha|>piness  I  meet  here  ;  but  satisfaction 
ii  so  new  a  sijjht  to  mc,  that  1  could  never  be  weary  of  looking  at  yourself 
and  your  husband." 

'■  We  are  very  happy,  monsieur,"  replied  Julie  ;  "  but  we  have  also  known 
unhappiness,  and  few  have  ever  undergone  more  bitter  sufferings  than  our- 
selves."    The  count's  features  displayed  an  expression  of  the  most  intense 

'■  Oh,  all  this  is  a  family  history,  as  Chateau- Re naud  told  you  the  other 
day,"  observed  Maximilian.  "  This  humble  picture  would  have  but  litde 
interest  for  you,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  behold  the  pleasures  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  wealthy  and  illustrious  ;  but  such  as  we  are,  we  have 

experienced  bitter  sorrows." "  And  God  has  poured  balm  into  your 

wounds,  as  He  does  to  all  those  who  are  in  affliction  ?"  said  Monte-Cristo, 
inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte,"  returned  Julie,  "  we  may  indeed  say  He  has,  for 
He  has  done  for  us  what  lie  grams  only  to  His  chosen  ;  He  sent  us  one 
of  His  angels."  The  count's  cheeks  became  scarlet,  and  he  coughed,  in 
order  to  have  an  excuse  foi  putiing  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth.  "Those 
born  to  wealth,  and  who  iiave  thu  means  of  gratifying  every  wish,"  said 
Emmanuel,  "  know  not  what  is  the  real  happiness  of  life  ;  just  as  those 
who  have  been  tossed  oij  the  stormy  waters  of  iho  ocean  on  a  fcw  frail 
planks  can  alone  estimate  the  value  of  a  clear  and  serene  •ky." 

Monte-Cristo  rose,  and  without  making  any  «n»wer  (for  th«  twroiioiB- 
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ncss  of  his  voice  would  have  betrayed  his  emotion)  walked  up  and  down 
the  apartment  with  a  slow  step. 

"  Our  maKnificence  makes  you  smiie,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Maximiliaii, 
who  had  followed  him  with  his  eyes.  "  No,  no,"  relumed  Monte-Cristo, 
pale  as  death,  pressing  one  hand  on  his  heart  to  still  its  throbbings,  whilst 
with  the  other  he  pointed  to  a  crystal  cover,  beneath  which  a  silken  pune 
lay  on  a  black  velvet  cushion.  "  I  was  wondering  what  could  be  the  use 
of  this  purse,  which  contains  a  paper  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  a  large 

diamond." "  M.  le  Conite,''  replied  Maximilian,  with  an  air  of  gravity, 

"  those  are  our  most  precious  family  treasures." 

"  The  stone  seems  very  brilliant,"  answered  the  count. 

"  Oh,  my  brother  does  not  allude  to  its  value,  although  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  100,000  francs  (^4,000)  ;  be  means,  that  the  articles  contained 
in  this  purse  arc  the  relics  of  the  angel  I  spoke  of  Just  now." 

"This  I  do  not  comprehend  ;  and  yet  I  may  not  ask  for  an  explanation, 
madam,"  replied  Monle-Crislo,  bowing.     "  Pardon  me,  ]  had  no  intention 

of  committing  an  indiscretion." "  Indiscretion  ! — oh,  you  make  us 

happy  by  giving  us  an  occasion  of  expatiating  on  this  subject.  Did  we 
intend  to  conceal  the  noble  action  this  purse  commemorates,  we  should  not 
expose  it  thus,  tlh  !  would  we  could  relate  it  everywhere,  and  to  everyone ; 
so  that  the  emotion  of  our  unknown  benefactor  might  reveal  his  presence.* 

'■  Ah  !  really,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  in  a  half-stifled  voice. 

"  Monsieur,"  returned  Maximilian,  raising  the  glass  cover,  and  respect- 
fully kissing  the  silken  purse,  "  this  has  touched  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
saved  my  father  from  suicide,  us  from'  ruin,  and  our  name  from  shame 
;ind  disgrace, — a  man  by  whose  matchless  benevolence  we,  poor  children, 
doomed  to  want  and  wretchedness,  can  at  present  hear  every  one  envying 

r  happy  loL      Thiii  Ictler  "  (as  he  spoke,  Maximilian  drew  a  lerier  from 
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Morcerf's,  that  Messrs.  Thomson  and  French  were  your  banlcers.  That 
happened,  as  I  told  you,  in  1829.  Foe  God's  sake,  tell  me,  did  you  know 
this  Englishman  ?" 

"  But  you  tell  me,  also,  that  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  have 
constantly  denied  having  rendered  you  this  service  ?" "  Yes," 

"  Then  is  it  not  probable  that  this  Englishman  may  be  some  one  who, 
grateful  for  a  kindness  your  father  had  shown  him,  and  which  he  himself 
had  forgotten,  has  taken  this  method  of  requiting  the  obligation  f" 

"  Everj'thing  is  possible  on  such  an  occasion,  even  a  miracle." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?''  asked  Monte-Crista 

"  He  gave  no  other  name,"  answered  Julie,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
count,  "  than  that  at  the  end  of  his  letter—'  Sinbad  the  Sailor.' " 

"Which  is  evidently  not  his  real  name,  but  a  fictitious  one." 

Then,  noticing  that  Julie  was  struck  with  the  sound  of  his  voice, — 

"  Tell  me,"  continued  he,  "  was  he  not  about  my  height,  perhaps  a  little 
taller,  his  chin  imprisoned,  to  use  the  word,  in  a  high  cravat ;  his  coat 
closely  buttoned  up,  and  constantly  taking  out  his  pencil  i" 

"  Oh,  do  you  then  know  him?"  cried  Julie,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with 

joy. "  No,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  only  guessed.     I  knew  a  Lord 

Wilmore,  who  was  constantly  doing  actions  of  this  kind." 

"  Without  revealing  himself?" 

"  He  was  an  eccentric  being,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 

gratitude," "  Oh,  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Julie,  clasping  her  hands.     "  In 

what  did  he  believe,  then  ?" 

"  He  did  not  credit  it  at  the  period  when  I  knew  him,"  said  Monte- 
Crislo,  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  accents  of  Julie's  voice  :  "  but,  perhaps, 
since  then  he  has  had  proofs  that  gratitude  does  exist." 

"  And  do  you  know  this  gentleman,  monsieur  V  inquired  EmmanueL 

"  Oh,  if  j-ou  do  know  him,"  cried  Julie,  "can  you  tell  us  where  he  is — 
where  we  can  find  him  ?  Maximilian — Emmanuel — if  we  do  but  discover 
him,  he  must  believe  in  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  ?"  Monte-Cristo  felt 
tears  start  into  his  eyes,  and  he  again  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
room. — "  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !"  said  Maximilian,  "  if  you  know  any- 
thing of  him,  tell  us  what  it  is," "  Alas  !"  cried  Monte-Cristo,  striving 

to  repress  his  emotion,  "If  Lord  Wilmore  was  your  unknown  benefactor, . 
I  fear  you  will  never  again  see  him,  1  parted  from  him,  two  years  ago, 
at  Palermo,  and  he  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  most  re- 
mote regions  ;  so  that  1  fear  he  will  never  return." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  this  is  cruel  of  you,"  said  Julie,  much  atlecled  j  and  the 
young  lady's  eyes  swam  with  tears, 

"  Madame,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  gravely,  and  gaiing  earnestly  on  the 
two  liquid  pearls  that  trickled  down  Julie's  cheeks,  "  had  Lord  Wilmore 
seen  what  I  now  see,  he  would  become  attached  to  life,  for  the  tears  you 
shed  would  reconcile  him  to  mankind  ;"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Julie, 
who  gave  him  hers,  carried  away  by  the  look  and  accent  of  the  count 
"  But,"  continued  she,  "  Lord  Wilmore  had  a  family  or  friends,  he  must 
have  known  some  one,  can  we  not " 

"  Ob,  it  is  useless  to  inquire,"  returned  the  count;  "he  was  not  the 
man  you  seek  for,  he  was  my  friend  ;  he  had  no  secrets  from  me,  and  he 
would  have  confided  this  also  to  me," 

"  And  he  told  you  nothing  ?" "  Not  a  word." 

"  And  yet  you  instantly  named  him." 

"  Ah,  in  such  a  case  one  supposes "  , 

"  Sister,  sister,"  said  Maximilian,  coming  to  d»  conaV*  »«»    ws&wot 
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is  quite  right.     Recollect  what  our  excellent  lather  so  ottcn  told  i£,  *  It 

was  no  ErglisUitian  that  \\iwi  saved  «».' "    Honte-Crista  started.    •"  Whst 
did  your  father  lell  you,  M.  Miirrtlr''  said  he, eagerly. 

"  My  father  thought  that  this  action  had  been  minculoDsly  perfonned— 
he  believed  that  a  benefactor  had  arisen  firam  the  grave  to  nve  tix,  Ok 
it  was  a  touching;  superstition,  monsieur,  and  although  I  did  not  nmcli 
believe  it,  1  would  not  for  the  world  bare  defrayed  my  father^foith  m  it 
How  often  did  he  muse  over  it  and  pronounce  the  name  of  a  dear  fiicnil— 
a  friend  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  and  on  nis  death-bed,  when  the  near  anvoach 
of  eternity  seemed  to  have  illumined  his  mind  with  supernatunl  fi||lit, 
this  thought,  which  had  until  then  been  bat  a  doubt,  became  a  cooTtciion, 
and  his  last  words  were,  '.Maximilian,  it  was  Edmond  Oantds.^"  At 
these  words  the  count's  paleness,  which  had  for  some  time  been  increasil% 
became  alarming  i  he  could  ii>.:  ■  .■.i'l;  ;  hr?  l'>  i';i;.I  it  !iti  .\.',ti-1i  VXs  a  man  , 
who  has  forgotten  the  time  ;  said  a  few  harried  words  to  Madame  Her- 
bault.and  pressing  the  hands  of  Emmanuel  and  Maximilian, — "Madame^* 
said  he,  "  1  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  visit  you  from  iLroe  to  time  ;  I  nine 
your  friendship,  and  feci  gniieful  to  you  for  your  welcome,  for  this  is  the 
lirst  time  for  many  years  that  1  have  thus  yielded  to  my  feelings ;"  and  be 
hastily  qiiiClcd  the  apartment. 

"  This  Count  de  Monte-Crlsto  is  a  singular  man,"  said  Emmannd. 

"Yes,"  answered  Maximilian,  "but  I  feel  surehe  hasanexcdientbeait, 
and  that  he  likes  us." 

"His  voice  went  to  my  heart,"  observed  Julie;  "andtwoorOiRetima 
I  fancied  1  had  heard  it  before." 
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great  branch  of  communiealion  with  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^  itself, 
one  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares  in  the  city  o(  Paris. 

I  n  matters  of  speculation,  however,  though  "  man  proposes,"  yet "  money 
disposes."  From  some  such  difficulty  tlie  newly-named  street  died  almost 
in  biith,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  "  kitchen- garden,"  having  paid  a  high 
price  for  it,  and  being  (juite  unable  to  find  any  one  willing  to  take  ms 
bargain  off  his  hands  without  a  considerable  loss,  yet  siill  clinging  to  the 
belief  that  at  some  future  day  he  should  obtain  a  sum  for  it  that  would  re- 
pay him,  not  only  for  his  past  outlay,  but  also  the  interest  upon  the  capital 
locked  up  in  his  new  acquisition,  contented  himself  with  letting  the  ground 
temporarily  to  someniarket-Rardcners,ata  yearly  rent  of  500  francs.  Tiius, 
then,  as  already  stated,  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  kitchen -garden  had 
been  closed  up  and  left  to  the  rust,  which  bade  fair  to  destroy  its  hinges 
ere  long,  while,  to  prevent  the  ignoble  glances  of  the  diggers  and  delvers 
of  the  ground  from  presuming  to  sully  the  aristocratical  enclosure  belong- 
ing lo  the  hotel,  the  gate  in  question  had  been  boarded  up  to  a  height  of 
si\  feet.  True,  the  planks  were  not  so  closely  adjusted  but  Jbat  a  hasiy 
|icc[)  might  be  obtained  between  their  iniersiices ;  but  the  strict  dccoruiii 
nnd  rigid  propriety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hotel  left  no  grounds  for  ap- 
prehending that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  that  circumstance. 

Horticulture  seemed,  however,  to  have  been  abandoned  in  the  deserted 
kitchen -garden  ;  and  where  the  most  choice  and  delicate  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  once  reared  their  heads,  a  scanty  crop  of  lucerne  alone  bote 
evidence  of  its  being  deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  A  small,  low  door 
gave  egress  from  the  walled  space  we  have  been  describing  into  the  pro- 
jected street,  the  ground  having  been  abandoned  as  unproductive  by  its 
various  renters,  and  had  now  fallen  so  completely  in  general  estimation  as 
lo  return  not  even  a  fraction  of  the  poor  ten  shillings  per  cent,  it  had  ori- 
ginally paid.  Towards  the  hotel  the  chest  nut  ■trees  we  have  before  men- 
tioned rose  high  above  the  wall,  without  in  any  way  aflecting  the  growth 
ofother  luxuriant  shrubs  and  flowers  that  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  spaces,  ns  though  asserting  their  right  lo  enjoy  the  boon  of 
light  and  air  also.  At  one  corner,  where  llic  foliage  became  so  thick  as 
almost  to  shut  out  diy,  a  l.ir^'e  stone  Le:ich  and  sundry  rustic  seats  indi- 
cated that  this  sheltered  spot  was  cither  in  general  favour  or  pardcularuse 
by  some  inhabitant  of  the  hotel,  which  w:is  faintly  discernible  through  the 
dense  mass  of  verdure  that  partially  concealed  it,  though  situated  but  a 
hundred  paces  off. 

Whoever  had  selected  this  retired  portion  of  the  grounds  as  the  bound- 
ary of  their  walks,  or  scene  of  their  meditative  mujings,  w.-is  abundantly 
justified  in  their  choice  by  the  absence  of  all  glare— the  cool,  refreshing 
shade— the  screen  it  afforded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  that  found 
no  entrance  there  even  durinj;  the  burning  days  of  hottest  summer — the  in- 
cessant and  melodious  warbling'  of  birds,  and  the  entire  removal  from 
either  the  noise  of  the  street  or  ilie  bustle  of  the  hotel.  On  the  evening  of 
one  of  the  warmest  days  spring  had  yet  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  might  be  seen,  negligently  thrown  upon  the  stone  bench,  a  book,  a 
parasol,  and  a  work-basket,  from  which  hung  a  partly-embroidered  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  while,  at  a  little  distance  from  these  articles  was  a 
young  female,  standing  close  to  the  iron  gate,  endeavouring  to  discern 
something  on  the  other  side  bv  mc.ins  of  the  openings  in  the  planks, 
whilst  the  earnestness  of  her  attitude,  and  the  fixed  gaie  with  which  she 
seemed  to  seek  the  object  of  her  wishes,  proved  how  much  her  fcelmgs 
were  interested  in  the  matter.    Ai  that  instant,  the  little  side-door,  Kaa.\v.% 
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I'll'. II  t!ie  n'.i-^ic  ^rtiuiiil  to  the  street,  was  noiselessly  opened,  and  a  tall' 
]i>iu-eTl':;l  ^.'u;!^  iti.in.  (lri.'jsi.-(l  iti  a  common  grey  blouse  and  velvet  cap,  but 
u'!'.L>-=i' >:.'^':'iiily-urr:ii'.„'i:d  linir,  beard,  and  moustaches,  all  of  the  richest 
ami  -'.■:.>ii-t  btiiok,  but  ill  ;iccordod  with  his  plubeian  attire,  after  cast- 
ing .i  r.i|i:(l  ..'l^incu  nrounJ  him,  in  order  to  assure  himself  he  was  unob- 
scrvcil.  l:;;i.ti:i1  by  this  ilimr,  and  cnrcfully  closing  and  securing  it  after 
him.  i  i-.^^-iiloJ  with  .\  bun iml step  towards  (he  iron  ga(e. 

At  Cw  -l^ht  of  bim  shi:  I'xpccted,  though  probiibly  not  under  such  acos- 
tumo,  iIk'  f^m.ili:  «e  biive  before  mentioned  started  in  terror,  and  was 
.;!hi;;:  ■.:■>  i.i.iki.' .i  b.iity  rL-tr.:;il.  liut  the  cyc  of  love  hnd  already  seen,  even 
Ili7<  j^'i  ill.'  n.irroiv  chinks  of  the  wooden  palisades,  tlie  movement  of  the 
v\\M  :■'<'.<.:  .ir.il  obiftveil  the  lluttering  of  the  blue  s.ish  fastened  iiround 
ih.;  $1.  [:-K  r  » .'.iM  of  his  f.iir  nL'ii;;hbour.  I'ressing  bis  lips  close  to  the  en- 
vi.''!'  J '  i'!"-!  th.i:  ptL'Vt'nicd  his  further  progress,  he  exclaimed,  "Fear 
n.i::;i"/,,  \'.ilvnt;ne— it  ii  I  I"  Ajjain  the  llmid  girl  found  courage  to  re- 
lHr:i  ;  '  ".iiL-  ^ate.  s.iyin;;,  a.s  she  did  so,  "i\nd  wherefore  come  you  so  late 
to-day ;  It  i>  abiii^st  iIk'  diimci-hour,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  ex- 
iTL'i^J  rayuiinn^t  ^klU  tiigi't  rid  of  the  incessant  watchfulness  of  my  mother* 
in-Ki'v.  .:-i  \\i.-'.\  M  the  eipionn;;e  of  my  maid,  who,  no  doubt,  is  employed 
to  ri  :^  .:-.  ^I'.l  [  d.i  and  :;.iy.  Nor  b.ts  it  cost  me  a  liillc  trouble  to  free  my- 
si'.Mi.'.  1  tiiu  lioubk'sauic  society  of  my  brother,  under  pretence  of  coming 
bitlii:-  I.i  «■.>!!;  uadismibLd  at  my  embroidery,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  in 
no  li,:r;y  In  l:r.i:-h.  So  |iray  excuse  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  for  having 
m.iili'  111'.'  iv.iii,  and.  .iftiT  that,  tdl  me  why  I  see  you  in  so  singulara  dress, 

th.n.i!  liv^;  I  did  not  rcco-niic  you." "Dearest  N'nientine !"'  said  the 

v:!;mu;  :ii  I'.i.  '■  tl'.e  difiVrence  between  our  respective  stations  makes  mefear 
t.MHiVi;  '.  \i'a  I'v  r-jKMliiiin  iif  my  love,  but  yet  1  cannot  lind  myself  in  your 
longing  to  pour  forth  my  soul,  and  to  tell  you  hor  fondly 
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Think  of  t]iat,  Valentine  \  Tbere  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  my  building 
myself  a  little  hut  on  my  plantation,  and  residing  not  twenty  yards 
from  you.  Only  imagine  what  happiness  that  would  afTord  me.  I  can 
scarcely  contain  myself  at  the  bare  idea.  Such  felicity  seems  above  all 
price— as  a  thing  impossible  and  unattainable.  But  would  you  believe 
that  I  purchase  all  this  delight,  joy,  and  happiness,  for  which  I  would 
cheerfiifly  have  surrendered  ten  years  of  my  life,  at  the  small  cost  of  500 
francs  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  I  Henceforth  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
I  am  on  my  own  ground,  and  have  an  undoubted  right  to  place  a  ladder 
gainst  the  wall,  and  to  look  over  when  I  please,  without  having  any  ap- 
prehensions of  being  taken  off  b^  the  police  as  a  suspicious  character.  I 
may  also  enjoy  the  precious  privJege  trf  assuring  you  of  my  fond,  failhfiil, 
and  unakerable  affection,  whenever  you  visit  your  favourite  bower,  unless, 
indeed,  it  offends  your  pride  to  listen  to  professions  of  love  from  the  lips  of 
a  poor  worlcing  man,  dad  in  a  blouse  and  cap."  A  &int  cry  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  surprise  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Valentine,  who  almost  in- 
stantly said,  in  a  saddened  tone,  as  though  some  envious  cloud  darkened 
the  joy  which  illumined  her  heart,  "  Alas  1  no,  Maximilian,  this  must  not 
be,  tor  many  reasons  I  We  should  presume  too  much  on  our  own  strength, 
and,  lilce  others,  perhaps,  be  led  astray  by  our  blind  confidence  in  each 
other's  prudence." 

"  How  can  you  for  an  instant  entertain  so  unworthy  a  thought,  dear 
Valentine  ?  Have  I  not,  from  the  first  blessed  hour  of  our  acquaintance, 
schooled  all  my  words  and  actions  to  your  sentiments  and  ideas  ?  And 
you  have,  I  am  sure,  the  fullest  confidence  in  my  honour.  When  you 
spoke  to  me  of  your  experiencing  a  vague  and  indefinite  sense  of  coming 
danger,  1  placed  myself  blindly  and  devotedly  at  your  service,  asking  no 
other  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  being  useful  to  you  ;  and  have  I  ever 
^ce,  by  word  or  look,  given  you  cause  of  regret  for  having  selected  me 
from  the  numbers  that  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  you? 
You  told  me,  my  dear  Valentine,  that  you  were  engaged  to  M.  d'Epinay, 
and  that  your  father  was  resolved  upon  completing  the  match,  and  that 
from  his  will  there  was  no  appeal,  as  M.  de  VilJefort  was  never  known  to 
change  a  determination  once  formed.  I  kept  in  the  background,  as  you 
wished,  waiting  not  the  decision  of  your  heart  or  my  own,  but  hoping  Pro- 
vidence would  graciously  interpose  in  our  behalf,  and  order  events  in  our 
favour.  But  what  cared  I  for  delays  or  difficulties,  so  long  as  my  sweet 
Valentine  confessed  she  loved  me,  and  accepted  my  fervent  vows  of  un- 
failing constancy  ?  Blessed  avowal  1  the  very  recollection  of  which  can  at 
all  times  raise  me  even  from  despair  itself.  To  hear  you  repeat  those  en- 
rapturing words  from  time  to  time  is  all  I  ask,  and  to  obtain  that  privilege 
I  would  cheerfully  endure  even  double  my  present  disquietudes." 

"Ah,  Maximilian,  that  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  you  so  bold,  and 
which  renders  me  at  once  so  happy  and  unhappy,  that  I  frequently  ask 
myself  whether  it  is  better  for  me  to  endure  the  harshness  of  my  mother- 
in-law,  and  her  blind  preference  for  her  own  child,  or  to  be,  as  I  now  am, 
insensible  to  any  pleasure  save  such  as  1  find  in  these  our  meetings,  so 
fntufrht  with  danger  to  both." 

"  I  will  not  admit  that  word,"  returned  the  young  man  ;  "  it  is  at  once 
cruel  and  unjust     Is  it  possible  to  find  a  more  submissive  slave  than  my- 
self?   You  have  permitted  me  to  converse  with  you  fto^ntwtv«w>^'«**i 
Valentine,  but  forbidden  my  ever  following  you  in  ^ovn  waWs  at  da««^w* 
—have  I  not  obeyed  f  And  since  I  found  means  to  enW  \V«  w^^^T^X. 
excbaage  a  few  words  with  you  through  tUs  doot— to  ^  <in«  «*  1™* 
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out  bcin;;  enabled  to  obtain  a  viewofyooidMrieatairea,.!  hmevcnablt 
cited  to  touch  the  tip  of  your  glove  throng  Uw  small  openings  Of  ths 
palisades,  think  you  that  at  my  age,  mnd  *nth  my  stretch,  this  wall  AM 
now  parts  us  would  keep  me  from  your  dde  one  imtant,  were  it  not  &U 
my  respect  for  your  wishes  presents  an  Impaswble  iMnrierp  Never  bitaa 
complaint  or  a  murmur  of  your  rigour  escued  me.  J  have  been  boundfay 
my  promises  a.s  rigidly  as  any  knight  of  oi<ien  times.  Come,  come,  dcsreit 
Valentine,  confess  that  what  J  say  is  true,  lest  I  be  tempted  to  call  jraa 

"  It  is  indeed  most  true,"  said  Valentine^  at  she  passed  the  end  of  her 
slender  fingers  through  a.  small  opening  in  the  planks,  thus  permitting  her 
lover  to  press  his  lips  to  the  taper  finger,  that  almost  instantly  dinppearcd, 
"  and  you  are  a  true  and  faithful  friend ;  but  still  yon  acted  from  tnotiTM 
of  self'inlerest,  my  dear  Maximilian,  for  you  wdl  knew  diat  from  dw 
moment  in  which  you  had  manifested  an  opposite  spirit  all  would  have 
been  ended  between  us.  You  promised  to  bestow  on  me  the  frioid^ 
affection  of  a  broihcr.  I,  who  have  no  frifnd  but  yourself  upon  eacdi, 
who  am  neglected  and  forgotten  by  my  father,  harassed  and  penecatad 
by  my  mother-in-law,  and  left  to  the  sole  companionship  of  a  pualyscd 
and  speechless  old  man,  whose  withered  hand  can  no  longer  press  imne,  and 
whose  eye  alone  converses  with  me^vhile,  doubtless,  however  fixed,  ^Ufad 
his  frame,  there  still  lingers  in  his  heatt  the  warmest  tenderness  for  his 
poor  grandchild.  Oh,  how  bitter  a  bte  is  mine,  to  serve  either  as  a  victim 
or  an  enemy  to  all  who  are  stronger  than  myself,  while  my  onlyftioidaiid 
supporter  is  but  a  living  corpse  I  Indeed,  indeed,  Maximilian>  I  am  vtxf 
miserable,  and  you  are  right  to  love  me  for  myself  alone^" 

"  Dear  Valentine,"  replied  the  young  man,  deeply  affected,  "  I  will  not 
alt  I  love  In  the  world,  for  1  de.-irly  [iriic  my  sister  and  broiher- 
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her  sobs  and  tears.  A  rapid  change  toot  place  in  the  young  man's  feelings. 
"  Dearest,  dearest  Valentine  !"  exclaimed  he,  "forgive  me  if  I  have  offended 
you,  and  forget  the  words   I  spoke  if  they  have  unwittingly  caused  you 

"  No,  Maximilian,  I  am  not  offended,"  answered  she ;  "  but  do  you  not 
sec  ivhac  a  poor,  helpless  being  1  am,  almost  a  stranger  and  an  outcast  in 
my  father's  house,  where  even  he  is  seldom  seen  ;  whose  will  lias  been 
thwaried,  and  spirits  broken,  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  beneath  the  iron 
rod  so  sternly  exercised  over  me;  oppressed,  mortified,  and  persecuted, 
diiy  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute;  no  person  has  eared  for, 
even  observed  my  sufferinR^j  nor  have  I  ever  breathed  one  worti  on  the 
subject  save  to  yourself.  Outaarilly  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  am 
surrounded  by  kindness  and  affection  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  ease.  The 
1,'tncral  remark  is,  '  Oh,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  one  of  so  stem  a  cha- 
racter as  M.  Villefort  could  lavish  the  tenderness  some  fathers  do  on  tjieir 
daui;hlers.  What  though  she  has  lost  her  own  mother  at  a  lender  age, 
sbr  has  had  the  happiness  tofind  a  second  mother  in  Madame  dc  Villefort.' 
Tlie  world,  however,  is  mistaken  ;  my  father  abandons  me  from  utter  in- 
difference, while  my  mother-in-law  detests  me  with  a  hatred  so  much  ihe 

more  terrible  as  it  is  veiled  beneath  a  continual  smile." "  Hate  yon, 

snett  Valentine  1"  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  "  how  is  it  possible  tor  any 
one  to  do  that  ?" 

"  Alas  I""  replied  the  weeping  girl,  "  I  am  obliged  to  own  that  my  mother- 
in-law's  aversion  to  me  arises  from  a  very  natural  source — her  overweening 
love  for  her  own  child,  my  brother  Edward.'' 

"  Uut  why  should  it  V '■  Nay,  1  know  not  ;  but,  though  unwilling  to 

introduce  money  matters  into  our  present  conversation,  I  will  just  say  thus 
much — that  her  extreme  dislike  to  me  has  its  origin  in  mercenary  motives  ; 
and  I  much  fear  she  envies  me  the  fortune  I  already  enjoy  in  right  of 
my  mother,  and  which  will  be  more  than  doubled  at  the  death  of  M.  and 
Madame  Mdran,  whose  sole  heiress  I  am.  Madame  de  Villefort  has  no- 
thing of  her  own,  and  hates  me  for  being  so  richly  endoncd.  Alas!  how 
■,'ladly  would  I  exchange  the  half  of  this  Hcallh  for  the  happiness  of  st 
i^-i'i  sharinj;  my  father's  love  !  God  knows,  1  would  prelcr  sacrificing  the 
V.  :iiilc,  so  that  it  would  obt:iin  me  a  happy  and  afi'ectionate  home." 

"  i'oor  Valentine  !" 

'■  I  seem  to  myself  as  thou.^h  living  a  life  of  bondage,  yet  at  the  same 
time  ain  so  conscious  of  niv  own  wcal:ne'is  that  I  fear  to  break  the  restraint 
in  which  I  am  held,  lest  1  fall  uttcily  powerless  and  helpless.  Then,  loo, 
i;iy  father  is  not  a  person  whose  orciers  may  be  infringed  vi'itli  impunity  ; 
protected  as  he  is  by  his  high  position  and  firmly-established  reputation 
for  talent  and  unswerving  integrity,  no  one  could  oppose  him  ;  he  is  all- 
powerful  with  even  his  king  ;  you  he  would  crush  at  a  word,  and  myself 
lie  would  cause  10  expire  of  terror  at  his  feet.  Dear  Maximilian,  believe 
me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  ntlcmpt  not  to  resist  my  father's  commands 
more  on  your  account  than  my  own  ;  for,  though  I  could  willingly  sacrifice 
myself,  1  would  not  peril  your  srifety." 

"  But  wherefore,  my  sweet  Valcniine,  do  you  persist  in  anticipating  th:; 
worst,  and  in  viewing  evcrvlhing  through  so  gloomy  a  medium — why  pic- 
ture the  future  so  fraught  with  evil  ?" 

"  IJecausc  I  judge  it  from  the  past." 

"Still,  consider  that  althouj,'h  I  may  not  be,  slri«\Y  spe^^'^^v'*^'''^* 
termed  an  iJfestnous  match  for  you,  I  am,  formaixy  tea.aoti^,i\ert.wCi^*  ^ 
80  much  bencith  your  alliance.    The  days  when.  sttc\t  A\a6w*K>**  "«^ 
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nicely  weighed  and  considered  no  kmger  aitt  in  Fnact^  mtA  dM  fint 
familiesof theiaoDarchybavemtennaiiiedirithtboieoftlweavin.  71a 
aristocracy  of  the  lance  has  allied  itidf  with  the  nobility  of  tneeaaOK. 
Now  I  belong  to  this  last-named  clau  ;  and  certainly  mr  pramcti  of 
military  preferment  are  most  encoungu^  ma  weD  u  ceitain.   Ilf  nttm^ 

though  small,  is  free  and  unfettered,  xad.  dte  wtaoatf  of  my  late  fi"^ 

spected  in  our  country,  Valentine,  as  diat  of  the  most  upright  and! 

able  merchant  of  the  city ;  I  say  our  connHy,  because  you  woe  ban  Mt 
far  from  Marseilles." 

"  Name  not  Marseilles,  I  beseech  yoo,  Maximilian ;  that  one  vcnl 
brings  back'  my  mother  to  my  recollection— my  angd  modMr,  lAo  died 
too  soon  for  myself  and  all  who  knew  her ;  but  wbo^  after  watching  over 
her  child  during  the  brief  period  allotted  to  her  in  this  wodd,  now,  lIoBdl^ 
hope  and  fully  believe,  contemplates  her  irith  pitying  tenderness  frant  Ask 
realms  of  bliss  to  which  her  pure  spirit  has  flown.  Ah,  were  she  Mill  IrnoK 
we  need  fear  nothing,  Maximilian,  for  I  would  confide  our  lore  to  her,  and 
she  would  aid  and  protect  us." 

"  1  fear,  Valentine,"  replied  the  lover,  "that  were  she  Irring  I  Aonld 
never  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  yon  ;  you  would  then  have  been 

too  happy  to  have  stooped  from  your  grandeur  tc  *" '"" — ^' 

humble,  obscure  individual  like  myself." 

"  It  is  you  who  arc  unkind,  ay,  and  unjust  too,  now,  1 
Valentine  ;  "  but  there  is  one  thing  I  wi^to  know." 

"  And  what  is  Uiat  ?"  inquired  Clw  young  man,  perceiving  that  Valatine 
he^tated  and  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

"  Tell  me  tnilj',  Maximilian,  whether  in  former  days,  when  our  bdiCTS 
dwelt  at  Marseilles,  there  ever  existed  any  misunderstandiny  bMwceat 
them?"- ^"Not  thai   1  am  al   all  aware  of."  replied  the    i ~  " 
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the  utterance  of  your  name,  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  tny  father  start, 
and  almost  tremble ;  but  I  even  thought  (though  that  surely  muit  have 
been  a  mistake)  that  M.  Danglars  underwent  a  similar  emotion." 

"  '  Morrel !  Morrel !"  cried  my  father, '  stop  a  bit ;'  then,  knitttng  his 
brows  into  a  deep  frown,  he  added,  *  Surely  this  cannot  be  one  m  the 
Morrel  family  who  lived  at  Marseilles,  and  gave  us  so  much  trouble  from 

their  being  such  violent  Bonapartists—1  mean  about  the  year  1815.' 'I 

fancy,'  re[^ied  M.  Danglars, 'that the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  jounial 
mademoiselle  is  reading  is  the  son  of  the  large  shipowner  there.' " 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  Maximilian ;  "  and  what  said  your  father  then, 
Valentine  f" "  Oh,  such  a  dreadful  thing,  I  dare  not  repeat  it" 

"Nay,  dearest!"  saidthe  young  mar,  "be  not  afraid  to  tdl»w— say,  what 

"  '  Ah,'  continued  my  father,  still  frowning  severely,  '  their  idolised 
eniperor  treated  these  madmen  as  they  deserved  ;  he  called  them  'food far 
cannon^  which  was  precisely  all  they  were  good  for ;  and  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  the  present  government  have  adopted  this  salutary  principle 
with  all  its  pristine  vigour;  if  Algiers  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  furnish 
out  the  means  of  carrying  so  admirable  an  idea  into  practice,  it  would  be 
an  acquisition  well  worthy  of  struggling  to  obtain.  Though  it  certainly 
does  cost  France  somewhat  dear  to  assert  its--right3  in  that  uncivilised 
country,' " 

"The  sentiments  expressed  were  somewhat  unfeeling,  I  must  confess," 
said  Maximilian  ;  "  but  do  not  let  that  tinge  your  fair  cheek  with  the  blush 
of  shame,  my  gentle  Valentine  ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that,  although  in  a 
different  way,  my  father  was  not  a  jot  or  tittle  behind  yours  in  the  heat  of 
his  political  expressions  :  '  Why,'  said  he, '  does  not  the  emperor,  who  has 
devised  so  many  clever  and  efficient  modes  of  improving  the  art  of  war, 
not  form  a  regiment  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  legal  practitioners,  sending  them 
in  the  hottest  fire  the  enemy  could  maintain,  and  using  them  to  save  better 
men  ?  You  see,  my  sweet  Valentine,  that  for  mildness  of  expression  and 
imaginative  benefits  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  language  of 
either  Royalist  or  Bonapartist,  But  what  said  M.  Danglars  to  this  burst 
of  party  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  procureur  du  roi  f 

"  Oh,  he  laughed,  and  in  that  singular  manner  so  peculiar  to  himself — 
half-malicious, half-ferocious;  his  smile,  even.has  always  made  me  shudder, 
it  has  so  very  unnatural  a  look— he  almost  immediately  rose  and  took  his 
leave  ;  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  the  agitation  of  my  grandfather, 
and  I  must  tell  you,  Maximilian,  that  I  am  the  only  person  capable  of  dis- 
cerning emotion  in  the  paralysed  frame  of  my  poor  dieted  relative.  And 
I  suspected  that  the  conversation  that  had  been  carried  on  in  his  presence 
{for  no  one  ever  cares  to  refrain  from  saying  and  doing  what  they  hke 
before  the  dear  old  man,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  nisfeelings)  had 
made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  ;  for,  naturally  enough,  it  must  have 
pained  him  to  hear  the  emperor  he  so  devotedly  loved  and  served  spoken 
of  in  that  depreciating  manner." 

"The  name  of  M.  Noirtier,"  interposed  Maximilian,  "is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  ;  he  was  a  statesman  of  high  standing  ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  you  are  aware,  Valentine,  that  he  took  a  leading  part  in  every 
Bonapartean  conspiracy  set  on  foot  during  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons,"  "  Oh,  1  have  often  heard  whispers  of  things  that  seem  to  me 

most  strange— the  father  3  Bonapartist,  the  son  a  Koyaliit ;  what  can 
have  been  the  reason  of  so  singular  a  difference  in  parties  and  pohocir 
But  to  resume  my  story  ;  I  turned  toirards  my  grandfMh«,ww»>^^ 
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oucsiion  him  as  to  the  caitie  of  his  emotion  ;  he  lookcil  expressively  a.t 
the  newspaper  1  iijJ  been  reading.  *  VVhu  is  the  matler,  dear  gruul- 
falher  ?  said  I, '  3re  you  pleased  Y  He  E^ve  inc  a  sign  in  ihc  affirmatiTei 
'  With  irhat  my  father  said  just  now  f  He  returned  a  siga  in  the  negative. 
'  Perhaps  you  hkcd  what  M.  DanglaxB  remarked  'f  Another  sign  in  tbe 
negative.  '  Oh,  then,  you  were  glad  to  hear  that  &I.  Morrel  (I  dnn^  qui 
pronounce  the  dear  name  of  Maximiliau)  had  been  made  an  officer  ofihk' 
Legion  of  Honour;  was  thai  it,  dear  grandpapa  P*  He  signified  nssuit  iBii 
way  (hat  convinced  inc  he  was  more  than  glad — that  he  was  delighted: 
only  think  of  the  poor  old  man's  being  30  pleased  to  think  that  you,  «h  .< 
were  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  had  been  niadc  an  officer  of  the  Legion  oF 
Honour  I  Perhaps,  though,  it  was  a  mere  whim  on  his  patt,  for  he  i> 
almost  falling  into  a  second  childhood  !  but,  for  all  thai,  I  love  him  deaiiy, 
and  pray  that  he  niay  long  be  lipared  to  mt* 

"  How  aingular,"  munnutcd  Ma^vimitian,  "  that  your  father  should  appa 
rently  hate  the  very  mention  of  my  name,  while  your  grandfather,  on  tht 

contrary "Well,  well,  it  is  no  use  to  endeavour  to  find  a  reason  Sse 

these  things  ;  strange,  indeed,  are  the  feelings  brought  into  play  by  ihe 
action  of  party  likes  or  dislikes." 

"Hushr  cried  Valentine,  suddenly,  "conceal  yourself! — Co,  go' 
Some  one  comes  1"  Maximilian  leaped  at  one  bound  into  his  crop  of 
lucerne,  which  he  commenced  pulling  up  in  tlie  moat  pitiless  manner,  undci 
the  pretext  of  being  occupied  ni  iveeding  it. 

"  Mademoiselle !  mademoiselle  1"  ev^imed  a  vmce  from  behind  the 
trees.  "  Madame  is  searctiing  foi  you  everywhere  ;  there  nrc  visitoti  in 
the  dniiviiig-room." 

"  Who  is  it  r  inquired  Valentine,  much  agiialed,  "  are  they  ladies?" 

"  p.  mademoiselle  1  1  believe  it  is  some  grand  prince,  or  a  duke,  c 
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mother  say,—"  Oh,  ihat  sad  child  !  but  pray  excuse  him,  he  is  really  so 

After  the  lir^t  and  usual  civilities,  the  count  inquired  after  M.  de  Ville- 
fort.  "  My  husband  dines  with  the  chancellor,"  replied  the  young  lady  j 
"  he  has  just  gone,  and  I  am  sure  he'll  be  exceedingly  sorry  not  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  he  went"  Two  visitors  who  were 
there  when  tlie  count  arrived,  having  gaied  at  him  with  all  their  eyes,  re- 
tired after  that  reasonable  delay  which  politeness  admits  and  curiosity 
requires.  "Ah!  what  is  your  sister  Valentine  doing?"  inquired  Madame 
de  Villefort  of  Edward  ;  "  tell  some  one  to  bid  her  come  here,  that  I  may 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  her  to  the  count." 

"  Vou  have  a  daughter,  then,  madame  r'  inquired  the  count  ;  "very 

young,  I  presume?" "The  daughter  of  M.  de  Villefort,"  replied  thu 

young  wife,  "by  his  first  marriage,  a  fine  well-grown  girl." 

"  Uut  melancholy,"  interrupted  Master  Edward,  snatching  the  feathers 
out  of  the  tail  of  a  splendid  parroquet  that  was  screaming  on  its  gilded 
perch,  in  order  to  make  a  plume  for  his  hat.  Madame  de  Villefort  merely 
cried, — "  Silence,  Edward  !''  She  then  added, — "  This  young  madcap  is, 
however,  very  nearly  right,  and  merely  re-echoes  what  he  has  beard  me 
say  with  pain  a  hundred  times  ;  for  IMademof^elle  de  Villefort  is,  in  spile 
of  all  we  can  do  to  rouse  her,  of  a  melancholy  disposition  and  laciiiim 
habit,  which  frequently  injure  the  effect  of  her  beauty.  But  what  detains 
lier?  go,  Edward,  and  see." 

"  Because  they  are  looking  for  her  where  she  is  not  to  be  found." 

"And  where  are  they  looking  for  her?" 

"  With  grandpapa  Noinicr." 

"  And  do  you  think  she  is  not  there  T "  No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  she  is 

not  there  !"  replied  Edward,  singing  his  words. 

"  And.  where  is  she,  then?     If  you  know,  why  don't  you  tell?" 

"  She  is  under  ihc  great  chest  nut- tree,"  replied  the  spoiled  brat,  as  lie 
gave,  in  spile  of  his  motlier's  cries,  live  flies  to  the  parrot,  who  appeared 
to  relbh  such  "small  deer"  exclusively.  Madame  de  Villefort  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  ring,  intending  to  direct  her  waiting-maid  to  the  spot 
where  she  would  find  Valentine,  when  the  young  lady  herself  entered  tl'.c 
apartment  She  appeared  much  dejected  ;  and  any  person  who  con- 
sidered her  attentively  might  have  observed  the  traces  of  recent  tears  in 

Valentine,  whom  we  have  in  the  rapid  march  of  our  narrative  presented 
to  our  readers  without  formally  introducing  her,  was  a  tall  and  graceful 
girl  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  wiih  bright  che=tnut  hair,  deep  blue  eyes,  and 
that  languishing  air  so  full  of  distinction  which  characterised  her  mother. 
Her  white  and  slender  fingers,  her  pearly  neck,  her  cheeks  tinted  with 
\ar;'inE  hues,  gave  her  at  the  first  view  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  lovely 
Knghshwomen  who  have  been  so  poetically  compared  in  their  manner  (0 
a  swan  admiring  itself.  She  entered  the  apartment,  and  seeing  near  her 
stepmother  the  stranger  of  whom  she  had  already  heard  so  much,  saluted 
him  without  any  girlish  awkwardness,  or  even  lowering  her  eyes,  and 
with  an  elegance  that  redoubled  the  count's  attention.  He  rose  to  return 
the  salutation.  "Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  my  daughter-in-law,"  said 
Madame  de  Villefort  to  Monle-Crisio,  leaning  back  on  her  sofa  and 
motioning  towardi  Valentine  with  her  hand.  "And  M.  de  MoMe-C««.Ti, 
king  of  China,  emperor  of  Cochin- China,"  9n\A  t.\u!  ^OttWi  WftV^'^^*^'^^'*' 
slyly  towards  his  jii-ttr.  . 

Madame  dc  VHIcfon  at  this  really  did  turn  p-.v\c,  swA  "wa.*  ''^^  ^*^  ^ 
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angry  with  this  household  plague,  irtx>  aBiwoBd  to  Hm  name  of  BdaaA  I 
but  uie  count,  on  the  contrsry,  miled,  aad  appeared  to  look  at  Aa  bof 
complacently,  nhich  caused  the  nutofiwl  hoit  to  boand  again  iritt  Jof 
and  enthuuasm. 

"But,  madame,"  replied  the  cottnLooDtiiniing  du 

looking  by  turns  at  Madame  de  VWtSett  and  Val ,    ^ 

abeady  had  the  honour  of  meeting  yomalf  and  mademoiaeUn  bote*  i  I 
could  not  help  thinking  so  ^ust  now ;  die  Uea  came  over  mjr  ndndf  nadai 
mademoiselle  entered  the  sight  of  ber  was  an  additional  ray  of  1^^  temn 

on  a  confused  remembrance ;  excuse  me  the  remaik." "  I  do  not  tktak 

it  likely,  sir  ;  Mademoiselle  de  VQlefcMt  ii  not  my  food  of  aocie^,  i^ 
we  very  seldom  go  out,"  said  the  young  JmAj. 

"  Then  it  was  not  in  society  that  I  met  with  mademoiaeUe  or  jniimlf 
madame,  or  this  charming  little  meny  boy.  Besidet,  the  Pariaan  worid 
is  entirely  unknown  to  me,  for,  as  I  bdieve  I  tttld  you,  I  bave  bea  ta 
Paris  but  very  few  days.  No,— but,  Mtb^M,  yon  wol  permit  me  to  call 
to  mind — stay  !"  The  count  placed  nis  hand  on  his  hnw  as  if  to  coBoct 
his  thoughts.  "  No — it  was  someiritere— away  from  hnie  it  wna— 1 4e 
not  know— but  it  appears  that  tUs  tecoUectioa  is  connected  wi&  i 
lovely  sky  and  some  religious  ftte  ;  mad^noiselle  was  iKildinr  tarn 
her  hand,  the  interesting  boy  was  chasing  a  beantifnl  pcacodcm  •  gi 
and  you,  madame,  were  under  die  trellis  of  some  arbow.  Pray  co_ 
my  aid,  madame  ;  do  not  these  cffcumstancea  bring  to  your  mnd  i 
reminiscences  ?' 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Madame  de  ViUdbrt ;  "and  yet  itappeanig 
sir,  that  if  I  had  met  you  anywhen,  the  recollection  of  yMi  ami  ' 
been  imprinted  on  my  memory." 

■  Perlinps  M.  le  Comte  saw  us  in  Italy,"  said  Valentine,  timidly. 
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....,,  ;  de  Viliefort  and  your  youiv 

you  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  wiih  somebody  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  truth,  yes,"  answered  the  young  lady,  turning  very  red, "  I  do 
rememljer  conversing  with  an  individufil  wrappea  in  along  woollen  mantle; 

he  was  a  medical  man,  I  think," "  Precisely  so,  madame  ;  this  man  was 

myself;  for  a  fortnight  1  had  been  at  that  hotel,  during  which  period  I 
had  cured  my  vaJet-de-chambre  of  a  fever,  and  my  landlord  of  the  jaun- 
dice, so  that  I  really  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  physician.  We 
discoursed  a  long  time,  madame,  on  different  subjects ;  of  Perugino,  of 
Raffaelle,  of  manners,  customs,  of  the  famous  aqiiatofana,  of  which  they 
had  told  you,  I  think  you  said,  that  certain  individuals  in  Perusa  had  pre- 
served the  secret." 

"  Yes,  true,"  replied  Madame  de  Viliefort,  with  a  kin^  of  uneasiness,  "  I 
remember  now." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  now  all  the  various  subjects  of  which  we  discoursed, 
niadame,"  continued  the  count,  with  perfect  calmness  ;  "  but  I  perfectly  re- 
member that,  falling  into  the  error  which  others  had  entertained  respecting 

me,  you  consulted  me  as  to  the  health  of  Mademoiselle  de  Viliefort." 

"  Yes,  really,  sir,  you  were  in  fact  a  medical  man,"  said  Madame  de  Vilie- 
fort, "  since  you  had  cured  the  sick." 

"  Molitre  or  Beaumarchais  would  reply  to  you,  madame,  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  I  was  not,  that  I  had  cured  my  patients  ;  for  myself,  I  am 
content  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  studied  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences 

somewhat  deeply,  but  still  only  as  an   amateur,  you  understand." At 

this  moment  the  clock  stnick  sis.  "It  is  six  o'clock,"  said  Madame  de 
Viliefort,  evidently  agitated.  "  Valentine,  will  you  not  go  and  see  if  your 
grandpapa  will  have  his  dinner  ?"  Valentine  rose,  and  saluting  the  count, 
left  the  apartment  without  replying  a  single  word. 

"  Oh,  madame '."  said  the  count,  when  Valentine  had  left  the  room,  "  was 
it  on  my  account  that  you  sent  Mademoiselle  de  Viliefort  away  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  young  lady  quickly  ;  "  but  this  is  the  hour 
when  wc  give  to  M.  Noirtier  the  sad  repast  which  supports  his  sad  existence. 
You  are  aware,  sir,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  my  husband's  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  M.  de  Viliefort  spoke  of  it  to  me — a  paralysis,  I  think." 

"Alas,  yes  !  there  is  an  entire  want  of  movement  in  the  frame  of  the 
poor  old  gentleman  ;  the  mind  alone  is  still  active  in  this  human  machine, 
and  that  is  faint  and  flickering,  like  the  light  of  a  lamp  about  to  expire. 
But  excuse  mc,  sir,  for  talking  of  our  domestic  misfortunes  ;  I  interrupted 
you  at  the  moment  when  you  were  telling  me  that  you  were  a  skilful  che- 
mist."  "  No,  madame,  I  did  not  say  so  much  as  that,"  replied  the  count, 

with  a  smile  ;  "  quite  the  contrary.  1  have  studied  chemistry  because, 
having  determined  to  live  in  eastern  climates,  I  have  been  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  King  Mithridales." 

"  Mil/iriiiaUs,rex  Ponliais,"  said  the  young  scamp,  as  he  tore  some 
beautiful  portraits  out  of  a  splendid  album,  "the  individual  who  break- 
fasted every  morning  with  a  cup  of  poison  h  la  crime." 

"  Priiiroril    i.rt,»  n^iifTh»\r  \\r,\r  1"  pvrlsimpH    Maflam*^  de 


"  Edward,  you  naughty  boy  !  exclaimed  Madame  de  Viliefort,  snatch- 
ing the  mutilated  bo^  from  the  urchin's  grasp  ;  "  you  are  positively  past 
bearing  ;  you  really  disturb  the  conversation  ;  go,  leave  us,  and  join  your 
sister  Valentine  in  dear  grandpapa  Noirtier's  room." 

"  The  album,"  said  Edward,  sulkily. 

"What  do  you  mean?— the  album  !" "I  want  ttve»\\«mr 

"  How  dare  you  tear  out  the  drawing  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  amuses  me." "  Go— go  directly."  .j. 
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'    '■  I  won't  go  unless  you  give  me  the  album,'' s.iid  the  boy,  seating  himseii' 

ciri5;jedlv  in  an  arm-cfiair.  according  to  his  habil  of  never  giving  way. 

'■  Take  ft,  Chen,  and  pray  disturb  us  no  lotiEcr,"  said  Madame  de  \'illefar-, 
givin;^  the  album  to  K'iivarJ.  «lii>  then  went  towards  llic  dwor,  led  bj- 1;;,- 
ino'.her.     Tlic  eoiini  fiiroived  her  with  his  eyes. 

"  Let  us  sec  if  slie  shuts  the  door  after  )iim,"  he  niuHered.  Madam: 
dc  Villffort  closed  the  U.ior  carefully  after  the  child,  the  count  appear!-^ 
not  to  notice  her ;  then  ca>;in(;  a  scrutinisinf;  jjlance  around  the  cnanibe:-. 
the  young  wife  returned  \»  her  I'hair,  in  which  she  seated  herself.  "  AIIoil 
:nc  to  ob^ervc,  madjiiie,"  said  tlic  count,  with  that  kind  tone  lie  could  af ■ 

stune  so  Mell.  "  yoii  are  rca.ly  very  severe  with  that  de.ir  clever  child." 

'■  Oh,  si'inetimcs  severity  is  ijuiic  necessary,"  replied  .Madan'c  rfc  \"iHcfo:;, 

"It  wai  his  Corndius  Ne|iOj  that  Master  Edward  was  repeating  wher. 
he  referred  to  Kin;.;  .MhhriJ.ites,"  continued  ihe  count,  "and  yoii  intct- 
rupieJ  him  in  a  i[uoiiitiiin  which  proves  that  his  tutnr  Ii.is  by  no  nicar; 
ne^'leeted  \\vm.  for  your  ton  is  really  advanced  for  his  year?." 

*■  'i'iie  f.iet  i-i,  M.  le  Lonite."  answered  the  mother,  agreeably  llattcrei.'., 
■■  he  lias  great  aptitude.  nn,l  i.^arus  all  that  is  set  before  him.  He  h.is  b.-.i 
one  fault,  he  is  somewhat  wiliul ;  but  really,  on  referring  lor  the  momeri 
to  what  he  said,  do  you  truly  believe  thai  .Miihridaici  used  these  prcciu- 
tiona,  and  that  tlic?e  precautions  were  efficacious  ?" 


'- 1  think  so,  mac 

litine.  because  1— I,  who  now  address  you,  have  maO. 

use  of  them,  that  1 

[  might  not  be  poisoned  at  Naples,  at  Palermo,  and  a 

Smyrna— that  is  to 

say,  on  three  several  occasions  of  my  life,  when,  but  fc- 

i.'.ese  precautions  1 

1  muit  have  lost  my  life."' "  And  your  precaution 
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and  are  reducible  to  fibres,  like  an  alRebraic  equation  ;  but  go  on,  I  pray 
of  you  ;  wliat  you  say  interests  me  to  the  greatest  degree." 

"  Well,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  suppose,  then,  that  this  poison  was  bm- 
cine,  and  you  were  to  take  a  milligramtne  the  first  day,  two  milligrammes 
the  second  day,  and  so  on.  Well  !  at  the  end  of  ten  days  you  would  have 
taken  a  centigramme  ;  ,-it  the  end  of  twenty  days,  increasing  another  mit- 
ligramroe,  you  would  have  taken  three  hundred  centigrammes  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  dose  which  you  would  support  without  inconvenience,  and 
which  would  be  very  dangerous  for  any  other  person  who  had  not 
taken  the  same  precautions  as  yourself.  Well,  then,  at  the  end  of  a  n)onth, 
when  drinking  water  from  the  same  carafe,  you  would  kill  the  penon  who 
had  drank  this  water  as  well  as  yourself,  without  your  perceiving,  other- 
wise tlian  from  sUght  inconvenience,  that  there  was  any  poisonous  sub- 
stance mingled  with  this  water." 

"  Do  you  know  any  other  counter-poisons?" "  1  do  not." 

"  1  have  often  read,  and  read  agam,  the  history  of  Mithridatcs,"  said 
Madame  de  Villefort,  in  a  tone  of  reflection,  "  and  had  always  considered 
it  as  a  fable." 

"  No,  madame,  contrary  to  most  history,  it  is  a  truth  ;  but  what  you  tell 
inc,  madame,  what  you  inquire  of  me,  is  not  the  result  of  a  chance  ques- 
tion i  for  two  years  since  you  asked  me  the  same  questions,  and  said,  ton, 
(hat  for  a  very  long  time  this  history  of  Mithridatcs  occupied  your  mind," 

"  True,  sir.  The  two  favourite  studies  of  my  youth  were  botany  and 
mineralogy  ;  and  subsequently,  when  i  learned  that  the  use  of  simples 
frequently  explained  the  whole  history  of  a  people,  and  the  entire  life  of 
individuals  in  the  East,  as  floners  betoken  and  symbolize  a  love  affair,  I 
have  regretted  I  was  not  a  man,  that  I  might  have  been  a  Flamel,  a  Fon- 
lana,  or  a  Cabanis," 

"  And  the  more,  madame,"  said  Montc-Cristo,  "  as  the  Orientals  do  not 
confine  themselves,  as  did  Mithridates,  to  make  a  cuirass  of  his  poisons, 
but  they  also  make  them  a  dagger.  Science  becomes,  in  their  hands,  not 
only  a  defensive  weapon,  but  still  more  frequently  an  offensive  one  ;  the 
one  serves  against  all  their  physical  sufferings,  the  other  against  all  their 
enemies  ;  with  opium,  with  belladonna,  with  bruciea,  snake-wood,  the 
cherry- laurel,  they  put  to  sleep  all  those  who  would  arouse  them.  There 
is  not  one  of  those  women,  Egyptian,  Turk,  or  Greek,  whom  here  you  call 
'  good  women,'  who  do  not  know  how,  by  means  of  chemistry,  to   stupefy 

a  doctor,  and  in  psychology  to  amaze  a  confessor." "  Really  !"  said 

Madame  de  Viilcfort,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  sir.uige  fire  at  this  con- 

"£b,  indeed  I  Yes,  madame,"  continued  Monte-Cristo,  "the  secret 
dramas  of  the  East  begin  and  end  thus,  from  the  plant  which  can  create 
love,  to  the  plant  that  can  cause  death  ;  from  the  draught  which  opens 
heaven  before  your  eyes,  to  that  which  plunges  a  man  in  hell !  There  are 
as  many  shades  of  every  kind  as  there  are  caprices  and  peculiarities  in 
human,  physical,  and  moral  nature  ;  and  I  will  say  further— the  art  of 
these  chemists  knows  excellently  well  how  to  accommodate  and  proportion 
the  remedy  and  the  ill  to  its  yearnings  of  love,  or  its  desires  for  vengeance." 

"  But,  sir,"  remarked  the  lady,  "  these  eastern  societies,  in  the  midst  of 
which  you  have  passed  a  portion  of  your  existence,  are  as  wild  and 
visionary  as  the  tales  that  come  from  their  strange  land.  A  man  can  easily 
be  put  out  of  the  way  there,  then  ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  Bagdad  and  Baasoia 
of  M.  Galland.  The  sultans  and  viziers,  who  rule  over  such  society,  and 
who  constitute  what  in  France  we  call  the  government, are,  m  (act,  T«3H.-i 
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-.'  n.ii'k<iiii-nl-Kasdiii.ls  .-iiul  Gi.ifiars,  who  not  only  pardon  a  poisonsr, 
.  III.:-,  lu.ikc  liicu  a  [iiimc  minister,  if  his  crime  has  been  an  ingenious 
-,  .i:iil  « li,),  under  sucli  tircii instances,  have  the  whole  story  written  in 
.1  r-.  'A  :,'iirI.  to  divert  iliiiir  hours  of  idleness  and  eiiniii.'' 

■  lly  lu)  iiiL'.iiizi,  ni.iii.iiiic  ;  the  fanciful  exists  no  longer  in  the  East, 
'jie  uvL-  liierL'  nuw.  di^izuiscil  nndcr  otlicr  name!;,  and  concealed  under 
..-i  I'  '>:iii!;i;i>,  a^L'iit^  I'f  pulice,  magistrates,  attorney-generals,  and  bailitl^ 
:\  l;,iii;T,  litlie.iii.  and  impale  their  criminals  in  the  most  agreeable  pos- 
Iv-  in.innL'r  ;  but  some  of  llieic,  like  clever  roEpjcs,  have  contrived  to 
.![..'  hinn.in  Justice,  and  succeed  in  their  fraudulent  enterprises  by  cun- 
,;  i'Lr.;t.,.L.:fins.  Aiuonsjat  us  a  simpleton,  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
e  ii:'  i;ui>i<jLiy,  ivlui  h.ts  an  enemy  to  destroy,  or  sonic  near  relation  to 
;ii'^'.'  i>!'.  ;:i.ica  str.ii^hi  to  the  t;roccr's  or  drugijisi's,  gives  a  false  name, 
: '11  k'.iil-i  ml^rv  I'.i^ily  to  his  detL-ction  than  his  real  one,  and  purchases, 
kr  .1  prctt-M  that  tiie  rats  present  him  from  steeping,  five  or  six  penny- 
rth  i>r  .irsL-nic  -if  he  is  really  a  cunning  fellow,  he  goes  to  five  or  six 
V'li'iit  i!"L:;;,;iil.-  or  grocers,  and  thereby  becomes  only  five  or  six  limes 
i.-i-.i-ijly  ■Li!ir,:d  ;— then,  ivhcn  he  has  acquired  his  specific,  he  adminis- 
•  •luK  to  lii-i  I'iK'iny,  ur  near  kinsman,  a  doso  of  arsenic  which  would 
'^e  u  ii;.iiniii,iiii  yt  niastoilon  burst,  and  which,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
^ie-  ^i.  siiLiin  utter  gro.ms  which  alann  the  entire  neighbourhood. 
ea  ,11 1  ii  e  .1  eroivil  of  p;iliceincn  and  constables.  They  fetch  a.  doctor, 
.1  uii-ii-i  the  dead  botiy,  and  collects  from  the  entrails  and  stomach  a 
i;ii;;v  111'  .n-iuni:  in  :i  spoon.     Next  d.ny  a  hundred  newspapers  relate 

i.iA,  v.iili  the  ii.inici  iif  ilie  victim  and  the  murderer.  Thcsamccven- 
ili,.  ;;r.pi.-LT  or  :.;ioiiTs,  dnyt;isl  or  druj;gists,  come  and  say,  'It  was  I 

■  ■  Ad  Vw  ;irs;nii-  lo  ilie  ;.;entleman  accused  ;'  and  rather  than  not  rc- 

[C  the  guilty   purchaser,    they    ■  '"" 
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Poison  acts  particularly  on  one  orean  or  the  other— one  on  the  stomach, 
another  on  Uie  brain,  another  on  the  intestines.  Well,  the  poison  brings 
on  a  cough,  the  cough  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  some  other  com- 
plaint catalogued  in  the  book  of  science,  which,  however,  by  no  means 
precludes  it  mim  being  decidedly  mortal  ;  and  if  it  were  cot,  would  be  sure 
to  become  so,  thanks  to  the  remedies  applied  by  foolish  doctors,  who  are 
generally  bad  chemists,  and  which  will  act  in  favour  of  or  against  the 
malady,  as  you  please  ;  and  then  there  is  a  human  being  killed  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  art  and  skill,  and  of  whom  justice  learns  nothing,  as  was 
said  by  a  terrible  chemist  of  rriy  acquaintance,  the  worthy  Abbd  Adel- 
monte  de  Taormine,  in  Sicily,  who  has  studied  these  national  phenomena 
very  profoundly." 

"  It  is  quite  frightful,  but  deeply  interesting,"  said  the  young  lady, 
motionless  with  attention.  "  I  thought,  I  must  confess,  that  these  tales  were 

inventions  of  the  middle  ages." "Yes,  no  doubt,  but  improved  upon 

by  ours.  What  is  the  use  of  time,  encouragements,  medals,  crosses, 
Monthyon  prizes,  &c.,  &c.,  if  they  do  not  lead  society  towards  more 
complete  perfection  ?  Yet  man  will  never  be  perfect  until  he  leatns  to 
create  and  destroy  :  he  does  know  how  to  destroy,  and  that  is  half  way  on 
the  road." 

"  So,"  added  Madame  de  Villefort,  constantly  returning  to  her  object, 
"ihepoisorsof  the  Boigias,  the  Medicis,  the  Ren^s,  the  Ruggieris,  and 
later,  probably,  that  of  Baron  de  Trenck,  whose  story  has  been  so  misused 
by  modem  drama  and  romance " 

"  Were  objects  of  art,  madame,  and  nothing  more,"  replied  the  count. 
'■  Do  you  suppose  that  the  real  savant  addresses  himself  stupidly  to  the 
mere  individual  ?  By  no  means.  Science  loves  eccentricities,  leaps  and 
boundsj  trials  of  strength,  fancies,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  term  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  excellent  Abb^  Adelmonte,  of  whom  I  spake  to  you 
just  now,  made  in  this  way  some  marvellous  experiments." 

"  Really !" 

"  Yes  ;  1  will  mention  one  to  you.  He  had  a  remarkably  fine  g.irden, 
full  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.  From  amongst  these  veget.ibles  he 
selected  the  most  simple— a  cabbage,  for  instance.  For  three  days  he 
watered  this  cabbage  with  a  distillation  of  arsenic  ;  on  the  third,  the  cab- 
bage began  to  droop  and  turn  yellow.  At  that  moment  he  cut  it.  In  the 
eyes  of  everybody  it  seemed  fit  for  table,  and  preserved  its  wholesome  ap- 
pearance. It  was  only  poisoned  to  the  Abbd  Adelmonte.  He  then  took 
the  cabbage  to  the  room  where  he  had  rabbits— for  the  Abb^  Adelmonte 
had  a  collection  of  rabbits,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs,  equally  fine  as  his  col- 
lection of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Well,  the  Abb^  Adelmonte  took 
a  rabbit,  and  made  it  eat  a  leaf  of  the  cabbage.  The  rabbit  died.  What 
magistrate  would  find,  or  even  venture  to  insinuate,  anything  against  this  f 
What  procureur  du  roi  has  ever  ventured  to  draw  up  an  accusation  against 
M.  Magendie  or  M.  Flourens,  in  consequence  of  the  rabbits,  cats,  and 
guinea-pigs  they  have  killed  ?— not  one.  So,  then,  the  rabbit  dies,  and 
justice  takes  no  notice.  This  rabbit  dead,  the  Abb^  Adelmonte  has  its 
entrails  taken  out  by  his  cook  and  thrown  on  the  dunghill ;  on  this  dung- 
hill was  a  hen,  who,  pecking  these  intestines,  was,  in  her  I um,  taken  ill, 
and  dies  next  day.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  struggling  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  death,  a  vulture  was  flying  by  (there  are  a  good  many  vultures 
in  Adelmonte's  countrj') ;  this  bird  darts  on  ihe  dead  bird,  and  carries  it 
away  to  a  rock,  where  it  dines  off  its  prey.  Three  days  afterwards,  this 
poor  vulture,  who  has  been  very  much  indisposed  since  that  dmner,  icels 
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very  giddy,  suddenly,  whilst  flying  aloft  in  ihe  cloud;,  and  falls  heavily 
into  a  fiih-ponil.  The  pike,  fcls,  aiid  carp,  cat  greedily  always,  as  cver)'- 
body  knows— well,  ihey  feast  on  the  vulture.  Well,  suaposethe  next  day, 
one  of  these  eels,  or  pike,  or  carp,  is  served  at  your  tabic,  poisoned  as  they 
are  to  the  third  generation.  Well,  then,  your  guest  will  be  poisoned  in 
the  fifth  generation,  and  die,  at  the  eod  of  eight  or  ten  days,  of  paina  in 
the  intestines,  sickness,  or  abscess  of  the  pylortis.  The  doctors  open  the 
body  and  say,  with  an  air  of  profound  learning,  '  The  subject  has  died  of 
a  tumour  on  the  liver,  or  of  typhoid  (ever  I" " 

"  But,"  remarked  Madame  <ie  ViUefort,  "all  these  circumstances  which 
you  link  thus  one  to  another  may  be  broken  by  the  least  accident  i  the 
vulture  may  not  pass  at  the  precise  moment,  or  may  fall  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  fish-pond." 

"  Ah,  this  it  is  which  is  art.    To  be  a  great  chemist  in  the  East,  ire 

must  direct  chance  ;  and  this  is  to  be  achieved." Madame  de  V'illefon 

was  deep  in  thought,  yet  listened  attentively.  "  But,''  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly,  "arsenic  is  indelible,  iiulestnictible  ;  in  what  way  soever  it  is 
absorbed,  it  will  be  found  again  in  the  budy  of  the  creature  from  the 
moment  when  it  has  been  taken  in  sufficient  (quantity  to  cause  death," 

"  Precisely  so,"  cried  Montc-Cristo — "  precisely  so  ;  and  this  is  what  I 
s;ud  to  my  worthy  Adelmonie.  He  reflected,  smiled,  and  retjied  to  me 
by  a  Sicilian  proverb,  which  I  believe  is  also  a  French  proverb, '  My  son, 
the  world  was  not  made  in  a  day — but  in  seven.  Return  on  Sunday .'  On 
the  Sunday  following  I  did  return  to  him.  Instead  of  having  watered 
his  cabbage  with  arsenic,  he  had  watered  it  this  time  with  a  solution  of 
salts,  having  their  basis  in  strychnine,  ttrychnos  colitbrina,  as  the  learned 
term  it.  Now,  the  cabbage  had  not  the  slishtest  appenrance  of  disease  in 
world,  and  the  rabbit  had  not  the  sniallesl  distrust ;  yet,  five  minutes 
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the  heart  of  &  fellow-creature,  or  will  administer  to  him,  in  order  to 
remove  him  from  the  surface  of  the  globe  on  which  we  move  with  lifi! 
and  animation,  that  quantity  of  arsenic  of  which  we  just  now  talked. 
Such  a  thing  is  really  out  of  rule^ccentric  or  stupid.  To  attain  such 
a  point,  the  blood  must  be  warmed  to  thirty-six  degrees,  the  pulse  be, 
at  least,  at  ninety,  and  the  feelings  excited  beyond  the  ordinary  limit 
liut  if  passing,  as  we  do  in  philology,  from  the  word  itself  to  its  softened 
synonym,  you  make  an  eliminaiion — a  simple  change  of  words  ;  instead 
of  committing  an  ignoble  assassination,  it  you  merely  and  simply  remove 
from  your  path  the  individual  who  is  in  your  way,  and  that  without  shock 
or  violence,  wiiliout  the  display  of  those  sufferings  which,  becoming  a 
punishment,  m.ike  a  martyr  of  the  victim,  and  of  him  who  inflicts  them 
a  butcher,  in  c  ery  sense  of  tlie  word  ;  if  there  be  no  blood,  no  groans,  no 
convulsions,  and, above  ali,  that  horrid  and  compromising  moment  of  ac- 
complishing the  act,  then  one  escapes  the  clutch  of  the  baman  law,  which 
says  to  you, '  Do  not  disturb  society  !'  This  is  the  mode  in  which  they 
niannge  these  things,  and  succeed  in  eastern  climes,  where  there  are  grave 
:ind  phlegmatic  persons  who  care  very  little  for  the  questions  of  time  in 

conjunctures  of  importance." "Yet  conscience  remains!"  remarked 

Madame  de  Villefort,  in  an  a^tated  voice,  and  with  a  stifled  sigh. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Monte-Cnsto,  "  happily,  yes,  conscience  does  remain ; 
and  if  it  did  not,  how  wretched  we  should  be  !  After  every  action  requir- 
ing exertion,  it  is  conscience  that  saves  us,  for  it  supplies  us  with  a  thousand 
good  excuses,  of  which  we  alone  are  judges  ;  and  these  reasons,  liow  ex- 
cellent soever  in  producing  sleep,  would  avail  us  but  very  little  before  a 
tribunal,  when  we  were  tried  for  our  Uves.  Thus  Richard  III.,  for  instance, 
was  marvellously  served  by  his  conscience  after  the  putting  away  of  the 
two  children  of  Edward  IV.  ;  in  fact,  he  could  say,  '  These  two  children  of 
a  cruel  and  persecuting  king,  who  have  inherited  the  vices  of  their  father, 
which  I  alone  could  perceive  in  their  juvenile  propensities — these  two 
chddren  are  impiediments  in  my  way  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
T'.nglish  people,  whose  unhappiness  they  (the  children)  would  infallibly 
have  caused,'  Thus  was  Lady  Macbeth  served  by  her  conscience,  when 
she  sought  to  give  her  son,  and  rot  her  husband  ("whatever  Shakspeare 
may  say),  a  throne.  Ah,  maternal  love  is  a  great  virtue,  a  powerful 
motive— so  powerful  that  it  excuses  a  multitude  of  things,  even  if,  after 
Duncan's  death.  Lady  Macbeih  had  been  at  all  pricked  by  her  conscience." 

Madame  dc  Villefort  listened  with  avidity  to  these  appalling  maxims 
and  horrible  paradoxes,  delivered  by  the  count  with  that  ironical  simphcity 
which  was  peculiar  to  him.  After  a  moment's  silence,  the  lady  inquired, 
"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "M.  le  Comte,  that  you  are  a  very  terrible 
reasoner,  and  that  you  look  at  thc-world  through  a  somewhat  distempered 
medium  ?  Have  you  really  measured  the  world  by  scrutinies,  or  through 
alembics  and  crucibles?  For,  truth  to  say,  you  are  a  great  chemist,  and 
the  elixir  you  administered  to  my  son,  which  recalled  him  to  life  almost 

"Oh,  do  not  place  any  reliance  on  that,  madarae  ;.?««  drop  of  that 
eli.iir  sufficed  to  recall  life  to  a  dying  child,  but  three  drops  would  have 
impelled  the  blood  into  his  lungs  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  produced  most 
violent  palpitations  ;  six  would  have  suspended  his  respiration,  and  caused 
syncope  more  serious  than  that  in  which  he  was  ;  ten  would  have  destroyed 
Iitm.  You  know,  madame,  how  suddenly  I  snatched  him  howv  ft\oyi"^viii 
«hidi  he  so  imprudently  touched .'" "  Is  it,  t'ben,  so  *cm>a\e a. v?^«'^_' 

"  Oh,  no  !  In  the  first  piace,  let  us  agree  that,  llie  -woii  ^»«»-  ««.*bk.' 
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exist,  because  in  medicine  use  is  made  of  the  most  violent  poisons,  which 
become,  according  as  they  are  made  use  of,  most  salutary  remedies." 

"  What,  then,  is  it  f 
A  skilful  preparation  of  my  friend's  the  worthy  AbW  Adelmonte,  who 
taught  me  the  use  of  it."- — -"Oh,"  observed  Madame  de  ViUefon,  "■it 
must  be  an  admirable  anti-spasmodic," 

"  Perfect,  madamc,  as  you  have  seen,"  replied  the  count;  "and  I  fre- 
quently make  use  of  it^niih  all  possible  prudence,  though,  be  itobseived," 
he  added,  wiih  a  smile  of  intelligence. 

"  Most  assuredly,"  responded  Mada.me  de  Villefort,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  As  for  me,  so  nervous,  and  so  subject  to  fainting-fits,  I  should  require  a 
Doctor  Adelmonte  to  invent  for  me  some  means  of  breathing  freely  and 
tranquillising  my  mind,  in  the  fear  I  have  of  dying  some  fine  day  of  suiTo 
cation.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  thing  is  difficult  to  find  in  France,  and 
your  abbd  is  not  probably  disposed  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris  on  my 
account,  I  must  continue  to  use  the  anti-spas modics  of  M.  Planch^  ;  and 
mint  and  Hoffman's  drops  are  amongst  my  favourite  remedies.  Here  are 
some  lozenges  which  1  have  made  up  on  purpose  ;  they  arc  compounded 
doubly  strong."  Monte-Cristo  opened  the  tortoise-shell  boK,  which  the 
lady  presented  to  him,  and  imbibed  the  odour  of  the  lozenges  with  the  air 
of  an  amateur  who  thoroughly  appreciated  their  composition.  "  They  are 
indeed  exquisite,"'  he  said  ;  "  but  as  they  are  necessarily  submitted  lo  the 
process  of  deglutition — a  function  which  it  is  frequently  impos^ble  for  i 
fainting  person  to  accomplish — I  prefer  my  own  specific." 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  so  should  I  prefer  it,  after  the  effects  I  have  seen 
produced  ;  but  of  course  it  is  a  secret,  and  I  am  not  so  indiscreet  as  toask 
il  of  you." "  But  I,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  rising  as  he  spoke — "I  am  gal- 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

"ROBERT  LE  DIABLE." 

The  pretext  of  an  opera  eiiEagement  was  so  much  the  more  feasible,  as 
there  chanced  to  be  on  that  very  night  a  more  than  ordinary  attraction  at 
the  Acad(5mie  Royale.  Levasseur,  who  had  been  suffering  under  severe 
illness,  made  his  reappearance  in  the  character  of  Bertram,  and,  as  usual, 
the  announcement  of  the  mast  admired  production  of  the  favourite  com- 
poser of  the  day  had  attracted  an  audience  consisting  of  the  very  iliU  of 
Parisian  fashion.  Morcerf,  like  most  other  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
had  his  orchestral  stall,  with  the  certainty  of  always  finding  a  seat  in  at 
least  a  doien  of  the  principal  boxes  occupied  by  persons  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  had,  moreover,  his  right  of  entry  into  the  omnibus  box.  ChSteau- 
Renaud  rented  a  stall  beside  his  own,  while  Beauchamp,  in  his  editorial 
capacity,  had  unlimited  range  all  over  the  theatre.  It  happened  that  on 
that  particular  night  the  minister's  box  was  placed  atihe  disposal  of  Lucien 
Debray,  who  offered  it  to  the  Count  de  Morcerf,  who  again,  upon  his 
mother's  rejection  of  it,  sent  it  to  Danglars,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
should  probably  do  himself  the  honour  of  joining  the  baroness  and  her 
daughter  during  the  evening,  in  the  event  of  their  accepting  the  box  in 
question.  The  ladies  received  the  offer  with  too  much  pleasure  to  dream 
of  a  refusal.  To  no  class  of  persons  is  the  presentation  of  a  gratuitous 
opera-box  more  acceptable  than  to  the  wealthy  millionaire,  who  still  hugs 
economy  while  boasting  of  carrying  a  king's  ransom  in  his  waistcoat- 

Danglars  had,  however,  protested  against  showing  himself  in  a  minis- 
terial box,  declaring  that  his  political  principles,  as  well  as  being  a  member 
of  the  opposition  party,  would  not  permit  him  so  10  commit  himself;  the 
baroness  had,  therefore,  despatched  a  note  to  Lucien  Debray,  bidding  him 
call  for  them,  it  being  wholly  impossible  for  her  to  go  alone  with  her 
daughter  to  the  opera.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  plain  fact  that  a  very 
unfavourable  construction  would  have  been  put  upon  the  circumstance  of 
two  females  going  together  to  a  public  place,  while  the  addition  of  a  third, 
in  the  person  of  her  mother's  admitted  lover,  enabled  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  to  defy  malice  and  ill-nature  while  visiting  so  celebrated  a  place 
of  amusement.  Thus,  then,  we  perceive  that  for  a  mother,  however  inno- 
cent and  pure-minded,  to  conduct  her  child  alone  to  operas  or  spectacles, 
would  be  deemed  a  breach  of  decorum ;  but  to  go  thither  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  who,  if  not  actually  her  seducer,  might  in  time  become  so, 
made  all  right,  and  set  the  world  at  defiance.  Let  others  reconcile  these 
strange  inconsistencies  if  they  will ;  we  confess  it  above  our  powers  ! 

The  curtain  rose,  as  usual,  to  an  almost  emptyJiouse,  it  being  one  of  the 
absurdities  of  Parisian  fashion  never  to  appear  at  the  opera  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  performances,  so  that  the  first  act  is  generally  played 
without  the  slightest  attention  being  p.iid  to  it,  that  part  of  the  audience 
already  assembled  being  too  much  occupied  in  observing  the  fresh  arrivals, 
and  noting  each  batch  of  i'l,'ganUs  as  they  take  possession  of  their  boxes, 
to  have  eyes  or  ears  for  the  business  of  the  stage  ;  while  the  noise  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  doors,  with  the  mingled  buzi  of  many  conversations,  effec- 
tually prevents  even  those  few  who  would  listen  to  the  orchestra  from  being 
able  to  do  so.  "  Surely,"  said  Albert,  as  the  door  of  a  box  on  the  first  circle 
opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  resplendent  with  besiul^  a.Ti4  'ifwAa,*  *^»*- 
niust  be  the  Cojntess  G ."  .   ^^.^ 

"Aad  who  may  she  be,  pray  ?"  inquired  CWLlcaM-KcMM***^**   ^    ^'' 
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'•  What  .1  qucitioii  '.  No-v.  do  you  know,  Ixiron,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
pick  ai|uarri'l  niih  m-pi  f.ir  :i;kiiiijili  asif  all  the  world  did  not  know  who 
thcComitojs  C wa;." 

■■  jVh,  to  bt  sure  ;''  repUcd  ChAteau-Rcnaud  j  "  I  remember  now — your 
lovely  Venetian,  is  it  imi  ?'— — -'"  Herself!"  At  ihis  moment  the  countess 
perceived  Albert,  and  rotuvned  his  salutation  with  a  graceful  smile.  "  You 
are  ac>.]uainted  with  her,  it  sCL-ms  ?"  said  Chileau-Renaud. "  Fran*  in- 
troduced me  to  her  at  Rome,"  replied  Albert. 

■■  Well,  then,  «ill  you  do  as  much  for  mc  in  Paris  as  he  did  for  you  in 
tl'.e  '  I  >ueen  of  Cities :' ''  — '•  With  much  pleasure."' 

'■  .Silence  V  e.-iclaimed  the  .nuiiicnce.  This  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators  of  their  wish  t^i  Im  allowed  to  enjoy  the  rich  music  then 
issuing  from  the  stai;c  and  orchestra,  produced  not  the  slightest  eiVecC  on 
the  two  young  men,  who  continued  talking  as  lhoui;h  they  had  not  even 
heard  it.  "  The  counless  was  present  .at  the  races  in  the  Chanip-de-Mars," 
Siiid  Ch;'iteau-Kenaud. "  To-day  ?'' 

■■  Yes.'" '■  Kless  me  !  1  nuiie  forgot  the  races.     Did  you  bet ;" 

'■  Oil,  merely  a  paliry  fifty  louif." 

••  .A.iid  who  nai  the  dinner  .•"' "  Nautilus.     I  betted  on  him." 

'■  Hut  there  w  ere  three  races,  were  there  not  ?" '■  Yes  ;  there  was  the 

prize  given  by  the  Jnckey  Club— a  fjold  cup,  you  know— and  a  very  sin- 
gular circumstance  occurred  about  that  race." 

"  What  was  it  ?" "  Silence  !"  again  vociferated  the  music-loving  part 

of  the  audience. ''  Why,  ih.ii  it  was  gained  by  a  horse  and  rider  utterlv 

unknown  on  the  course." "  Is  that  possible.'" 

"  True  as  day.  The  fact  was,  nobody  had  observed  a  horse  entered  by 
the  name  of  V.im]i,i,  or  llial  i-(  .i  jockey  styled  Job,  when,  at  the  last 
I'll  by  a  jockey  aboi: 
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she  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  waste  the  glances  of  her  lai^  black  eyes  even 
upon  the  business  of  the  stage.  "  I  tell  you  ivhat,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Chateau -Renaud,  "  I  cannot  imagine  what  objection  yon  can  possibly  have 
to  Mademoiselle  Danglars — that  is,  setting  aside  her  want  of  anceatryand 
somewhat  inferior  rank,  which,  by  the  way,  I  don't  think  you  care  very 
much  about.  Now,  barring  all  that,  I  mean  to  say  she  is  a  deuced  (ine 
girl!" 

"Handsome,  certainly,"  replied  Albert,  "but  not  to  my  taste,  which  I 
confess,  inclines  to  a  softer,  gentler,  and  more  feminine  style  than  that 

possessed  by  the  young  lady  in  question." "  Bless  my  heart  !"eiclaimcd 

Chateau- Ren aud,  who,  because  he  had  seen  his  thirtieth  summer,  fancied 
himself  duly  warranted  in  assuming  a  sort  of  paternal  air  with  his  more 
youthful  friend,  "  you  young  people  are  never  satisfied  :  why,  what  would 
you  have  more  ?  your  parents  have  chosen  you  a  bride  who  might  serve 
as  the  living  model  of  the  '  Hunting  Diana,' and  yet  you  are  not  content.'' 

"  No,  for  that  very  resemblance  affrights  me  ;  I  should  have  liked  sonic- 
thing  more  in  the  manner  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  Capua  ;  but  this  chase- 
loving  Diana,  continually  surrounded  by  her  rymphs,  gives  me  a  sort  of 
nlarm,  lest  she  should  some  day  entail  on  me  the  fate  of  Actaeon." 

And,  indeed.  It  required  but  one  glance  of  Mademoiselle  Danglars  to 
comprehend  the  justness,  as  well  as  nature,  of  Morcerfs  remark—"  she  was 
certainly  handsome,"  but  her  beauty  was  of  too  marked  and  decided  a 
character  to  please  a  fastidious  taste  ;  her  hair  was  raven  black, but  ;iiiiid 
its  natural  waves  might  bs  seen  a  species  of  rebellion  to  the  hand  that 
sought  to  band  and  braid  it  ;  her  eyes,  of  the  same  colour  as  her  air,  were 
richly  fringed  and  surmounted  by  well-arched  brows,  whose  great  defect, 
however,  consisted  in  an  almost  habitual  froivn  ;  while  her  whole  physio- 
gnomy wore  that  expression  of  firmness  and  decision  so  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gentler  attributes  of  her  sex— her  nose  was  precisely  what  a 
statuary  would  have  chosen  for  a  chiselled  Juno.  Her  mouth,  which 
might  have  been  found  fault  with  as  too  large,  displayed  teeth  of  pearly 
whiteness,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  the  over-redness  of  her  lips, 
beside  which  her  naturally  pale  complexion  seemed  even  more  colourless. 
Kut  that  which  completed  the  almost  mascuhne  look  Morccrf  found  so 
little  to  his  taste,  was  a  dark  mole,  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  these 
freaks  of  nature  generally  are,  placed  just  at  the  corner  of  her  moulh  ;  and 
the  effect  tended  to  increase  the  expression  of  unbending  resolution  and 
self-dependence  that  formed  the  characteristics  of  her  countenance.  The 
rest  of  Mademoiselle  EugtJnie's  person  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
head  just  described  ;  she,  indeed,  reminded  you  of  the  '  Hunting  Diana,' 
as  Chdieau-Renaud  observed,  but  with  a  more  haughty  and  resolute  air 
than  statuaries  have  bestowed  on  the  "Chaste  Goddess  of  the  silver 
bow."  As  regarded  her  attainments,  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  ihem 
was  the  same  that  a  fastidious  connoisseur  might  hive  found  with  her 
beauty,  that  they  were  somewhat  too  erudite  and  masculine  for  so  young  a 
person  :  she  was  a  perfect  linguist ;  a  first-rate  artist ;  wrote  poetry,  and 
composed  music  ;  to  the  study  of  the  latter  she  professed  to  be  entirely 
devoted,  studying  it  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  assisted  by  a 
schoolfellow  who,  having  been  educated  with  a  view  of  turning  her  talents 
to  account,  was  now  busily  engaged  in  improving  her  vocal  powers,  in 
order  to  take  (what  she  was  assured  by  her  friends  she  would  infallibly 
attain)  a  leading  position  at  the  Academy  of  Musk.  W -m^^  Tatwsm^^ 
that  she  was  an  object  of  aJmost  paternal  interest  lo  oTit  o^  ^.'tie  'I^^^^ 
composers  of  the  day,  vrha  excited  her  lo  spam  no  ^\t\s\tv*ct'a.v. 
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of  her  voice,  which  niij^hl  Iicrcnflcr  prove  a.  source  of  wealth  and  indepen* 
dciicc.  liiit  lliis  conned  effectually  decided  Mademoiselle  Danglarsneii-er 
to  commit  herself  by  being  seen  in  pubhc  with  one  destined  for  a  theat- 
rical life  ;  and  .^c(in!;  upon  this  principle,  the  banker's  daughter,  though 
pcrfectlv  willinj;  to  allow  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armilly  (for  so  was  the 
fiLturo  ih'hiit,!i:lt'  named)  to  practise  with  her  through  the  day,  took  espe- 
cial care  not  to  compromise  herself  by  being  seen  in  ber  company.  Still, 
though  not  aciually  received  at  the  Hotel  Danglars  in  the  light  of  an 
acknon-lcdi;cd  friend.  Louise  was  treated  with  far  more  kindness  and  con- 
sideration than  is  usually  bestowed  on  that  most  unfortunate  class  of 
descning  females  styled  govornesscs. 

The  curtain  fell  ahnost  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  Madame 
lianglars  into  her  box,  the  band  riuitted  the  orchestra  for  the  accustomed 
half-hour's  interval  alloweil  between  the  acts,  and  the  audience  were  left 
at  liberty  to  promenade  the  s.ilon  or  lobbies,  or  to  pay  and  receive  visits 
in  their  respective  boxes.  Morccrf  and  Chflleau-Renaud  were  amongst  the 
first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  For  an  instant  the  idea  struck 
Madame  Danjrlars  that  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  young  viscount 
arose  front  his  impatience  to  join  ber  party,  and  she  whispered  her  expec- 
taliims  10  Iicr  daughter,  ihai  .Albert  was  hurrying  to  pay  his  respects  to 
them.  M.ademnisclle  luv^-enic,  however,  merely  returned  a  dissenting 
nuivemcnt  of  the  head,  uhile,  with  a  cold  smile,  she  directed  the  attention 
of  her  mother  to  an  opposite  /I'.i,''''  situated  on  the  first  circle,  in  which  sat 

the  t'ountoss  G ,  and  «here  Morcerf  had  just  made  his  appearance. 

'"  So  wo  meet  a^.iin,  my  travelling  friend,  do  ive  T  cried  tbe  countess,  ex- 
tending her  h.md  to  him  with  all  the  warmth  and  cordiahty  of  an  (jd 
acquaintance  ;  "■  it  was  reallv  \erv  good  of  you  to  recognise  me  so  qujcldy, 
andstilln  ' -.  .t..- -.:_.-  _ - 
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ay  surprise,  when,  upon  Tetuming  home,  the  first  object  I  met  on  the 
staircase  was  the  identical  jockey  in  the  pink  jacket !  I  concluded  that, 
by  some  singular  chance,  the  owner  of  the  winning  horse  must  live  in  the 
same  bfttel  as  myself;  but,  lo !  as  I  entered  my  apartments  1  beheld  the 
very  gold  cup  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  unknown  horse  and  rider.  Inside 
the  cup  was  a  small  piece  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  these  words — 
'  From  Lord  Ruthven  to  Countess  G .'" 

"  Precisely  ;  1  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Morcert-^— "  Sure  of  what  T 

"That  the  owner  of  the  horse  was  Lord  Ruth ven  himself." 

"  What  Lord  Ruthven  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  our  Lord  Ruthven— the  Vampire  of  the  Salle  Argeniino  I" 

"  Mercy  upon  me  !"  exclaimed  the  countess  ;  "  is  he  here  too  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,^ — why  not  ?" 

"  And  you  visit  him  ? — meet  him  at  your  own  house  and  elsewhere  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 

Renaud  has  also  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance." "But  what  makes 

you  so  convinced  of  his  being  the  winner  of  the  Jockey-Club  prize  ?' 

"  Was  not  the  winning  horse  entered  by  the  name  of  Vampa  f 

"  What  of  that  ?" "  Why,  do  you  not  recollect  it  was  the  appellation 

of  the  celebrated  bandit  by  whom  I  was  made  prisoner  1" 

"True." "And  from  whose  hands  the  count  extricated  me  in  so 

wonderful  a  manner.'" 

"To  be  sure,  I  remember  it  all  now." "  Now  I  argue  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  horse  and  bandit  bearing  the  same  singular  name,  that 
the  count  was  the  person  to  whom  the  unknown  horse  belonged." 

"  But  what  could  have  been  his  motive  for  sending  the  cup  to  me  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  I  had  spoken  much  of  you  to  him,  as  you 
may  believe  ;  and  in  the  second,  because  he  delighted  to  see  a  country- 
woman take  so  lively  an  interest  in  his  success." 

"  I  trust  and  hope  you  never  repeated  to  the  count  all  the  foolish 
remarks  we  used  to  make  about  him  )" 

"  I  should  not  like  to  affirm  upon  oath  that  I  have  not.  Besides,  his  pre- 
senting you  the  cup  under  the  name  of  Lord  Ruthven  proves  his  knowled£i: 
of  the  comparison  instituted  between  himself  and  that  individual." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  dreadful  I    Why,  the  man  must  owe  me  a  fearful 

grudge  for  so  doing." "  Does  his  offering  you  the  fruits  of  his  victory 

seem  like  the  conduct  of  one  who  fell  ill-will  towards  you  ?" 

"  No  !  certainly  not  t" "  Well,  then " 

"  And  so  this  singular  being  is  in  Paris  f" "  He  is." 

"  And  what  effect  doesheproduce?" "Why,"  said  Albert,  "certainly, 

during  the  first  week  of  his  arrival  here,  he  was  the  great  lion  of  the  day  ; 
nothing  else  was  thought  of  or  talked  about  but  the  wonderful  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo  and  his  extraordinary  actions  j  then  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen  of  England  took  place,  followed  almost  immediately  alterwards  by 
the  robbery  of  Mademoiselle  Mars'  diamonds  ;  and  two  such  interesting 
events  turned  public  attention  into  other  channels." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Chiteau-Renaud,  "  the  count  happens  to  be  so 
great  a  fovourite  of  yours,  that  you  treat  him  as  carefully  and  delicately  as 
though  he  were  your  best  and  most  intimate  friend.  Do  not  believe  what 
Albert  is  telling  you,  madame  la  comtesse  ;  so  far  from  the  sensation  ex- 
cited in  the  Parisian  cirelesby  the  appearance  of  the  Count  ot  MtmXie-C.-nW.'a 
having  abated,  I  take  upon  myself  to  declare  I'hal  \i  \4  as  iMoti^a*  '^^^S 
His  first  astounding  act  upon  coming  amongst  us  -wa.*  vo  ■5t**^^''->  '*^«U 
horses,  nwth  32,000  francs,  to  Madame  Danalara  ■,  \i.»  ««otva,'C&t  wnvvre^ 
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miraculous  preservation  of  Mndame  dc  Villefoit's  life  ;  now  it  seems  that 
he  has  carried  off  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Jockey  Club  !  1  therelore 
assert  and  maintain,  in  despite  of  whatever  Morcerf  may  advance,  that  not 
only  is  the  count  the  object  of  universal  remark,  interest,  and  curiosity,  al 
this  present  moment,  but  also  that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  while  he 
pleases  to  exhibit  an  eccentricity  of  conduct  and  action  which,  after  all, 
m.iy  be  his  oriiiiidry  mode  of  aiiiusiug  himself  as  well  as  the  world." 

■■  Perhaps  you  ;ire  right,''  said  Morcerf ;  "  but  just  cast  your  eyes  to- 
«.irils  the  box  formcrh-  belonging  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  tdl 
i:u',  if  )-ou  can,  who  is  the  present  occupant  of  it  ?" 

"Wliich  box  Uo  you  mean?" "The  one  between  the  pillars  on  (he 

first  tier— it  sei:nis  lo  liave  been  fitted  up  entirely  afresh." 

'■  Dkl  you  observe  any  one  during  the  first  act  ?'' 

'■Wliere?"' '■  In  that  bo>L" 

■■  No  1'  replied  the  countess  ;  "  it  was  certainly  empty  during  the  first 
act ;"  (lien,  resuming  the  subject  of  their  previous  conversation,  she  said, 
"  And  so  you  really  believe  it  was  your  mysterious  Count  of  Monte-Cnsto 
that  g.iined  llie  prize  ?'' ''  I  am  sure  of  it." 

'■  And  will)  aftern-.irili  seJit  the  golden  cup  lo  me  ?" 

*'  Undoubted  I)*  !'— — "  Then,  do  you  know,"  said  the  countess,  "  I  have 
a  strong  inclination  to  return  it  ?  I  cannot  understand  receiving  such 
presiinls  from  a  person  wholly  unknown  to  you." 

■'  Do  no  !iuch  thing,  1  beg  of  you ;  it  would  only  produce  a  second 
goblet,  formed  of  a  niagniliccnt  sapphire,  or  hollowed  out  of  a  gigantic 
ruby.  It  is  his  m.inner  of  acting,  and  you  must  t.ike  him  as  you  find  htm.'' 
At  I'hi-i  muniom  ihe  bell  rnni;  to  announce  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain 
'       ■  Albert  rose  to  return  to  his  place.     "  Shall  I  s< 
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jewels  threw  an  air  of  insignificance  upon  all  the  fair  visitants  ot  the  theatre; 
the  business  of  the  stage  was  utterly  neglected — all  seemed  to  consider  the 
conlemplaiioo  of  so  much  loveliness  far  more  deserving  attention.  Upon 
this  occasion  an  unmistakable  sign  from  Madame  Danglars  intimated lier 
desire  to  see  Albert  in  her  box  directly  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act, 
and  neither  the  politeness  nor  good  taste  of  Morcerf  would  permit  his 
neglecting  an  invitation  so  unequivocally  given.  At  the  close  of  the  act 
he  therefore  proceeded  to  the  baroness's  loge.  Having  bowed  to  the  two 
ladies,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Debray.  By  the  baroness  he  was  most 
graciously  welcomed,  while  Eugenie  received  him  with  her  accustomed 
coldness. 

"My  dear  fellow  !'  said  Debray,  "you  have  just  come  in  the  very  nick 
of  lime  to  help  a  fellow-creature  regularly  beaten  and  at  a  standstill. 
There  is  madame  overwhelming  me  with  questions  respecting  the  count  ; 
she  insists  upon  it  that  I  can  tell  her  his  birth,  education,  and  parentage, 
uhcrc  he  came  from,  and  whllher  he  is  going.  Being  no  disciple  of  Cag- 
liosiro,  I  was  wholly  unable  to  do  this  ;  so,  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
scr:ipe,  I  said,  'Ask  Morcerf;  he  has  got  the  whole  history  of  his  beloved 
Monlc-Cristo  at  his  fingers' ends  ;'  whereupon  the  baroness  made  you  a 
vAgn  to  come  hither,  and  now  I  leave  the  solution  of  her  questions  in  your 

"  Is  it  not  almost  incredible,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "  that  a  person 
having  at  least  half  a  million  of  secret-service  money  at  his  command, 
should  possess  so  little  information  upon  so  every-day  a  matter  as  the 

present?" "Let  me  assure  you,  madame,"  said  Lucien,  "that  had  I 

really  the  sum  you  mention  at  my  disposal,  I  would  employ  it  more  profit- 
ably than  in  troubling  myself  to  obtain  particulars  respecting  the  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo,  whose  only  merit  in  my  eyes  consists  in  his  being  twice  as 
rich  as  a  nabob.  However,  I  have  turned  the  business  over  to  Morcerf,  so 
prr-y  settle  it  with  him  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you  ;  for  my  own  pari, 
I  care  nothing  about  the  count  or  his  mysterious  doings.'' 

"  I  am  very  sure  no  nabob  of  our  time  would  have  sent  me  a  pair  of 
horses  worth  3J,ooo  francs,  wearing  on  their  heads  four  diamonds  valued 

^t  s.ooo  francs  each," "  He  seems  to  have  a  mania  for  diamonds,"  said 

Jlorcerf,  smiling  ;  "  and  I  verily  believe  that,  like  Polemkin,  he  keeps  bis 
pockets  filled,  for  the  sake  of  strewing  them  along  the  road,  as  little  Thumb 
did  his  flint  stones." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  some  mine,"  said  Madame  Danglars.  "  I 
suppose  you  know  he  has  an  order  for  unlimited  credit  on  the  baron's 

baiiking  establishment  1" "  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  Albert,  "  but 

I  can  readily  believe  it." 

"  And,  further,  that  he  stated  to  M.  Danglars  his  intention  of  only  staying 
a  year  in  Paris,  during  which  time  he  proposed  to  spend  six  millions.  He 
must  be  the  Shah  of  Persia,  travelling  incog." 

"  Have  you  remarked  the  extreme  beauty  of  that  young  female  by  whom 
he  is  accompanied,  M.  Lucien  ?"  inquired  Eugdnic. 

"  I  really  never  met  with  one  woman  so  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  charms 
of  another  as  yourself  ;  let  us  see  how  far  she  merits  your  praise,"  con- 
tinued Lucien,  raising  his  lorgnette  to  his  eye.  "  A  most  lovely  c. 
upon  my  soul  !"  cried  he,  after  a  long  and  searching  scrutiny. 

"  Who  is  this  young  person,  M.  Morcerf,"  inquited  ^.\ittmft  ■, " 
anvbr>dy  know  f" 

"  Allow  mc  to  st.-iie,"  said  Albert,  replying  to  this  iwecV  a^^cA, 
cansiieyoa  verf  (oJcrabie  information  on  thai  subitctiaa"*"™** 
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points  relative  to  ihe  sitif^Jlar  person  of  whom  we  are  now  conversing — the 
young  fcin:ile  is  a  Greek.'' 

"  So  I  should  presume  bv  her  dress ;  if,  therefore,  you  know  no  more 
than  tliat  one  sclf-eviJcnl  faci,  the  whole  of  the  spectators  in  the  theatre 
are  as  well-informed  as  youriclf." 

■■  I  am  exlrcir.dy  sorry  you  find  me  SO  ifrnorant  .i  cicerone,"  replied  Mor- 
cerf,  '■  but  I  .1111  ri'lueianily  obliged  to  confess,  I  ha^c  nothing  further  to 
communicate — yes,  stay.  I  do  know  one  thing  more,  namely,  that  she  is  a 
niusici.in,  for  one  day  thai  I  chanced  to  be  breakfasting  with  the  count,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  ^'ti/ln— it  is  impossible  it  could  have  been  touched  by 

any  other  linger  than  her  own." ■'  Then  your  count  entertains  visitors, 

doe-i  he?"  asked  M.uiaiiio  D.in-l.irs, 

■■  Indei:d  he  dots,  and  in  a  ino^t  nohle  manner,  1  can  assure  you."" 

"  I  nmsi  try  and  perstiade  M.  Danglars  to  invite  him  to  a  ball  or  dinner, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  th.it  he  may  be  compelled  to  ask  us  in  return.'' 

"Wli.it !'  said  I>i:br,ay.  Laughing  ;  "do  you  really  mean  you  would  go 

to  his  house?'' •"  Why  not?  my  husband  could  accompany  ine." 

'■  Jiut  do  you  know  this  mysterious  count  is  a  bachelor  T' 

"  Von  have  ample  proof  to  the  contrarj',  if  you  look  opposite,"  said  the 
baroness,  as  she  laujihingly  pointed  to  the  beautiful  Llreek, 

'•  No.  no  '."  exclaimed  Ucbr.iy  ;  "that  female  i?  not  his  wife,  he  told  us 
himself  she  was  liis  sl.i\e  ;  do  you  not  recollect,  Morccrf,  his  telling  us  M 
at  vour  bre,ikf.i^t  ?"' 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  baroness,  "it  slave  she  be,  she  has  all  the  air  and 
manner  of  a  i-r:n,-ess," "Of  the  Arabian  Nights?" 

"  If  you  hke  :  but  [cll  me,  my  good  Lucicn,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  a 
princess  ?  S"k!,  silver,  and  jewels  ?  and  our  Greek  bcMtty  there  is  one  blaie 

'  "  '    ;   !  doubt  if  any  queen's  could  tqu.il  [hem. 
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•*  He  will  very  probably  come  of  his  own  accord,'  said  Morcerf.  "  Therel 
do  you  see,  tnaaatne,  he  recognises  you,  and  bows."  The  baroness  re-- 
turned  the  salute  in  the  most  smiling  and  graceful  manner. 

"Well,"  said  Morcerf,"!  may  as  well  be  magnanimous,  and  tearmyself 
away  to  forward  your  wishes.    Adieu  ;  I  will  go  and  try  if  there  are  any 

means  of  speaking  to  him." "  Go  straight  to  his  box,  that  will  be  the 

simplest  plan." 

"  But  1  have  never  been  presented." 

"  Presented  to  whom  f" "  To  the  beautiful  Creek." 

"You  say  she  is  only  a  slave?" -"While  you  assert  that  she  is  a 

queen,  or  at  least  a  princess.  No,  no,  1  cannot  venture  to  enter  his  box  ; 
but  I  hope,  that  when  he  observes  me  leave  you,  he  irill  come  and  take 
my  place." 

"We  shall  see  ;  it  is  just  probable,  therefore  go  at  once." 

"  Adieu  !  1  sacrifice  myself,  remember  that,"  said  Albert,  as  he  made 
his  parting  bow.  As  he  had  predicted,  just  as  he  was  passing  the  count's 
boK,  the  door  opened,  and  Monte-Cristo  came  forth.  After  giving  some 
directions  to  Ali,  who  stood  in  the  lobby,  the  count  observed  Albeit,  and, 
taking  his  arm,  walked  onwards  wicii  him.  Carefully  closing  the  box-door, 
Ali  placed  himself  before  it,  while  a  crowd  of  wondering  spectators 
assembled  round  the  unconscious  Nubian. 

"  Upon  my  word*  sfiid  Monte-Cristo,  "  Paris  is  a  strange  city,  and  the 
Parisians  a  very  singular  people  ;  do  pray  observe  that  cluster  of  persons 
collected  round  poor  Ali,  who  is  as  much  astonished  as  themselves  ;  really 
one  might  suppose  he  was  the  only  Nubian  they  had  ever  beheld  ;  now  I 
will  pledge  myself,  that  a  Frenchman  might  show  hinuelf  in  public,  either 
in  Tunis,  Constantinople,  Bagdad,  or  Cairo,  without  drawing  a  circle  of 
goiers  around  him," 

"  That  shows  that  the  Eastern  nations  have  too  much  good  sense  to 
waste  iheir  time  and  attention  on  objects  undeserving  of  either.  However, 
ns  far  as  Ali  is  concerned,  1  can  assure  you,  the  interest  he  excites  is 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  your  attendant  :  you,  who  are 
at  this  moment  jhe  most  celebrated  and  fashionable  person  in  Paris." 

"  Really  ?  and  what  has  procured  me  so  flattering  a  distinction  T 

"  What  P  why,  yourself,  lo  be  sure !  You  give  away  horses  worth  a 
thousand  guineas  1  you  save  the  lives  of  ladies  of  high  rank  and  beauty  ; 
you  send  thoroughbred  racers  to  contest  the  prize  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the 
horses  being  rode  hy  tiny  urchins  not  larger  than  marmots  :  then,  when 
you  have  carried  off  the  golden  trophy  of  victory,  instead  of  setting  any 
value  on  it,  you  give  it  to  the  first  handsome  woman  you  think  of!" 

"  And  who  has  filled  your  head  with  all  this  nonsense  ?"' 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  heard  it  from  Madame  Danglars,  who,  h; 
the  by,  is  dying  to  see  you  in  her  box,  or  to  have  you  seen  there  by 
others  ;  secondly,  1  learned  it  from  Bcauchamp's  journal ;  and  thirdly, 
from  my  own  imagination.    Why,  if  you  sought  concealment,  did  you  call 

your  horse  Vampa  f" "  That  was  an  oversight,  certainly,"  replied  the 

count ;  "  but  tell  me,  does  the  count  de  Morcerf  never  visit  the  Opera  ?  I 
have  been  looking  for  him,  bill  without  success." 

"He  will  be  here  to-night." "In  what  part  of  (he  house?" "In 

the  baroness's  lo^e,  I  befieve." — -"  Is  the  charming  young  female  with 

her— her  daughter?" "Yes." "  Indeed  !  then  I  conEratilaJft •J'*^" 

Morcerf  smiled.    "We  will  discuss  that  subiecl  at  Vewoftv  «sm*  ^-'^^ 
time,"  said  he.    "  But  what  think  you  of  the  music  r -^■'«^'°"'^^X». 

"  T/i3t  which  yoa  havejaaX  heard." "  Oh,  it  i«  aAtite«««  **^r 
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ductioB  of  a  humui  composer,  sung  by  a  party  of  bipeds  niiliout  f<!B^H 

^  DioECDU  styled  mankind." "Why,  my  dear  count,  would  yoo  luvc 

me  undentand  that  you  undervalue  our  teire$uial  harmony,  because  you 
can  at  pleasure  emoy  the  seniphic  strains  Ibat  proceed  from  the  seven 

choirs  M  paradise  T "  You  arc  right,  in  some  degree ;  but  when  I  wish 

to  listen  to  sounds  so  exquisitely  attuned  to  melody  as  mortal  ear  never 

yet  listened  to,  1  go  to  sleep," "Then  why  not  indulge  yourself  at  once? 

Sleep,  by  all  means,  if  such  be  your  means  of  procuring  the  concord  of 
celestial  sounds.  Pray  do  noi  hesiiate ;  you  will  lind  every  incentive  to 
slumber,  and  for  what  else  but  to  send  people  asleep,  was  the  opera  in- 
vented ?' "  No,  thank  you.     Your  orchesirti  is  rather  too  noisy  to 

.tdmit  the  soft  wooing  of  thi:  ilrowsy  god.    Tlie  sleep  after  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  produce  the  desired  effects,  absolute  calm  and 
silence  are  necessary,  a  certiin  preparation  must  aJso  be  called  in  aid," 
"I  know— Che  famous  hatcbisl' "Precisely.  I^owyoukiiowinjrawit^ 


"  Do  you  mean  at  Rome  T "  I  da' 

"Ah,  then,  I  suppose  you  heard  Hayd^s  guila;  the  pow  enle  fi:^ 
quendy  beguiles  a  weary  hour  in  playing  oyer  to  me  the  ain  oT  her  natii* 
laad."  Morcerf  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and  Miptarf^ri^to  hiQHdf  U 
into  a  silent  reverie.  The  bell  ran^  at  this  moment  for  tM  rkiiif  vS  tltf 
curtain.  "  You  will  excuse  my  leaving  you,'  said  the  coun^  ^vniv  I^^W 
direction  of  his  loge. "  What !    Arc  you  going  I"  ' 

"  Pray,  say  everything  that  is  Idnd  to  Countess  C-~—  on  thp  ytx%  f[  Imt 
friend  the  Vampire." 

"  And  what  message  shall  I  convey  to  the  baroness  J" 

•'  That.  HJili  bcr  pci-niiasioii.  ]  propose  dniiiu  myscll"  the  honoured; 
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die  one  in  which  you  kindly  pre^'ented  my  disappcintnient  respecting  the 
horses,  you  saved  the  life  of  my  dear  friend,  Madame  de  Villcfort,  which 
I  had  placed  in  danger  by  lending  her  the  very  animaU  your  generosity 

restored  tome," "This  time,  at  li^ast,  I  cannot  accept  of  your  flattering 

acknowledgments.  In  the  Iatli:r  affair  you  owe  me  nothing.  Ali,  my 
Nubian  slave,  was  the  fortunate  individual  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
rendering  to  your  friend  the  trifling  assistance  you  allude  to." 

"Was  it  Ali,"  asked  the  count  dc  Morcerf,  "who  rescued  my  son  from 
tlic  hands  of  bandits  Y' 

**  No,  M.  le  Cumie,"  replied  Montc-Cristo,  pres^ng  with  friendly  warraib 
the  hand  held  out  to  hini  by  the  general  -,  "  in  this  instance  I  nia)'  fairly 
and  freely  accept  your  thaiikj  ;  but  you  have  already  tendered  them,  and 
fully  discharged  your  debt— if,  indeed,  there  existed  one — and  I  feel  almost 
mortitied  to  find  you  still  revcit  to  the  triding  aid  I  was  able  to  render 
your  son.-- — -May  I  beg  of  you,  Madame  la  liaronne,  to  honour  me  with 
an  introduction  to  your  charming  daughter.'" 

"  Oh  !  you  are  no  stranger— at  least  rot  by  name,"  replied  Madame 
Dan^lars,  "  and  the  last  two  or  three  days  we  have  really  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  yourself.  Eugenie,"  continued  the  baroness,  turning  towards  her 
ilaughterj  "  M.  le  comte  de  Wonlc-Crislo."  The  count  botvcd,  while 
M.idemoiselle  Danglars  returned  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  "  You 
have  a  charming  young  person  with  you  to-night,  hi.  le  Comic,"  said 

Eugenie.     "\'our  daughter,  1  presume?" "No,  indeed,"  said  Montc- 

Cristo,  astonished  at  the  cooincrs  and  freedom  of  the  question.  "The 
female  you  allude  to  is  a  poor  11  nfot lunate  Greek  left  under  my  care." 

'■'And  what  is  her  name  ?" ''  Hayili5o,"  replied  Monte-Cristo. "A 

Greek?"   murmured  count  de   Morcetf. '■  Vcs,  indeed,  count,"  said 

Madame  Danglars ;  "and  tell  me,  did  you  ever  sec  at  the  court  of  Ali 
Tebelin,  whom  you  so  gloriously  and  valiantly  served,  a  more  exquisite 
beauty  or  richer  costume  than  is  displayed  in  the  fair  Greek  before  us  ?" 

"  Did  I  hear  rightly,  M.  le  Coiiue,'"  said  Monlc-Cristo,  "  that  you  served 

at  JaniiiaP' "  I  was  inspector-general  of  the  pasha's  troops."  replied 

Moicerf ;  "  and  i  seek  not  to  conceal  that  I  owe  my  fortune,  such  as  it  is, 

to  the  liberality  of  the  illustrious  Albanese  chief."' "  But  look  1  pray 

look,"  exclaimed  Madame  Danglars. 

"  Where  ?"  stammered  out  Morcerf. 

"  There,  there  !"  said  Monie-Cristo,  as,  wrapping^  his  arms  around  the 
count,  lie  leaned  with  him  over  the  front  of  the  box,  just  as  Hayd^c,  whose 
eyes  were  occupied  in  examinini;  the  theatre  in  search  of  the  count,  per- 
ceived his  pale  marble  features  close  to  tiie  countenance  of  Morcerf,  whom 
he  was  holding  in  his  arms.  This  sight  produced  on  the  astonished  girl 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  f  iliulous  head  of  Medusa.  She  bent  for- 
wards as  though  to  assure  herself  of  the  reality  of  what  she  beheld,  then 
uttering  a  faint  cry,  tlirew  herself  back  in  her  seat  The  sound  that  burst 
from  the  agit.tted  Greek  quickly  reached  the  ear  of  the  watchful  Ali,  who 
instantly  opened  the  box-door  to  ascertain  the  cause.  "  Ulcss  me  \"  ex- 
claimed Eugenic,  "  what  has  happened  (o  your  ward,  M.  k  Comte  P  she 
seems  taken  suddenly  ill !" 

"  Very  probably  !"  answered  the  count.  "  But  do  not  be  alarmed  on 
her  account  1  Hayd^e's  nervous  system  is  delicately  organised,  and  she  it 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  odours  even  of  flowers — nay,  there  are  same 
which  cause  her  to  faint  if  brought  into  hci  prcsfttvce-  W'i'Hwwr  coti^ 
tinucd  Monte-Criiio,  drauinga  small  pliial  trom  W  yodfc^t"  ^^l!'^^.!^ 
infiiUiiiJe  remedy  for  such  UUK^i."     So  sayiDBi^c  ^^^  tn  Cfc*  o*''™"^ 
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and  her  daughter,  exchanged  a  psTtiaffahake  of  the  hand  wirik 

the  count,  and  quitted  for  the  wt.    Upon  his  return  to  Haydfa,  he 

her  extremely  pale  and  much  Stated,    lUrecdf  ahe  Kir  mat  she  :  

his  hand,  while  the  icy  coldness  of  her  own  made  Honts-Cristo  MMt 
"  With  whom  was  my  lord  converunf  a  fin  minutes  lincei*  aakod  ab^hi 

a  trembling  voice. "  With  the  coaot  de  Morcerf,'  answered  Uont^ 

Cristo.  "  He  tells  me  he  served  jraur  iUutriou:.  father,  and  that  he  own 
his  fortune  to  him  !" 

"  Base,  cowardly  traitor  that  he  is  ^  exclaimed  Hayd^  bo-  ejcs  flaA- 
ing  with  raee  ;  "  he  it  was  who  sold  my  bdoved  parent  to  the  Teifci^  and 
the  fortune  be  bouts  of  was  the  price  of  bit  treachen' '  Knoweit  tho«  bsI 
that,  my  dear  lord  ?" 

"  Something  of  this  I  heard  in  Einius,"  said  Monle-Cristo ;  **  bat  te 
particulars  are  still  unknown  to  me.  You  shall  relate  them  to  mc^  vf 
child.    They  are,  no  doubt,  both  curious  and  iuteresting." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  but  let  us  go  hence,  I  beseech  you.  I  (eel  as  though  il 
would  kill  me  to  remain  longer  near  that  dreadful  man."  So  SBfiBg^ 
Haydde  arose,  and  wrapping  herself  in  her  boumotis  of  white  cadwoiiie 
embroidered  with  pearls  And  coral,  the  hastily  quitted  the  boot  at  the 
moment  when  the  curtain  was  riring  upon  the  fourth  act 

"  Do  you  observe,"  said  the  Countess  G to  Albert)  who  had  retuiicd 

to  her  side, "  that  man  does  nothing  Ufce  other  people  ;  he  listens  moat 
devoutly  to  the  third  act  of  Robot  h  DitMt,  and  when  the  Ibarth  begia% 
makes  a  precipitate  retreat." 

CHAPTER  LIV. 
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SC  xdA  biting  the  top  of  his  gold-headed  cane,  began  to  nuke  the  tour  of 
t  apartment,  examining  the  amis  and  the  pictures. 
"  Ab  !"  said  Monte-Cnsto,  "  I  did  not  exptect  the  aiTair  would  have  been 
so  promptly  concluded," 

Oh,  things  take  their  course  without  our  assistance :  whilst  we  tt™ 


forgetting  thetD,  they  are  falling  into  their  appointed  order ;  and  when,  again, 
our  attention  is  directed  to  them,  we  are  surprised  at  the  progress  they 
have  made  towards  the  proposed  end.  My  father  and  M.  Danglars  served 
together  in  Spain,  my  father  in  the  army  and  M.  Danglars  in  the  commis- 
sariat department.  It  was  there  that  my  father,  ruined  by  the  revolution, 
and  M.  Danglars,  who  never  had  possessed  any  patrimony,  both  laid  the 

foundations  of  their  difTerent  fortunes." "  Yes,'  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  I 

think  M.  Danglars  mentioned  that  in  a  visit  which  I  paid  him ;  and,"  con- 
tinued he,  casting  a  side-glance  at  Lucien,  who  was  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  an  album,  "is  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  pretty— for  1  think  I  remember 

that  to  be  her  name  ?"'- "  Very  pretty,  or  rather,  very  beautiful,"  replied 

Albert,  "  but  of  that  style  of  beauty  which  I  do  not  appreciate ;  I  am  an 

ungrateful  fellow." "You  speak  as  if  you  were  already  her  husband." 

"  Ah  !"  returned  Albert,  in  his  turn  looking  round  to  see  what  Lucien 

was  doing. "  Really,"  said  Monte-Crislo,  lowering  his  voice,  "  you  do 

not  appear  tome  to  be  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  this  marriage." 

''Mademoiselle  Danglarsis  too  rich  for  me,"  replied  Morcerf,  "and  that 

frightens  me." "  Bah  !"  exclaimed  Monte-Cristo,  "  that's  a  fine  reason  to 

give.    Are  you  not  rich  yourself  ?" "  My  father's  income  is  about  50,000 

francs  per  annum  ;  and  he  will  give  me,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
when  I  marry." 

"  That,  perhaps,  might  not  be  considered  a  lai^e  sum,  in  Paris  es- 
pecially," said  the  count;  "but  everything  does  not  depend  on  wealth,  and 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  good  name,  and  to  occupy  a  high  station  in 
society.  Your  name  is  celebrated,  your  position  magnificent ;  and  then 
the  count  de  Morcerf  is  a  soldier,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  integrity  of 
a  liayard  united  to  the  poverty  of  a  Duguesclin  ;  disinterestedness  Is  the 
brightest  ray  in  which  a  noble  sword  can  shine.  As  for  me,  I  consider 
the  union  with  Mademoiselle  Danglars  a  most  suitable  one  ;  she  will  en- 
rich you,  and  you  will  ennoble  her."  Albert  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
thoughtful,  "  There  is  still  something  else,"  said  he. "  I  confess,"  ob- 
served Monte-Cristo,  "that  I  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  your 
objection  to  a  young  lady  who  is  both  rich  and  beautiful," 

Oh  !"  said  Morcerf,  "  this  repugnance,  if  repugnance  it  may  be  called, 

is  not  all  on  my  side-" "  Whence  can  it  arise  then  ?  for  you  told  me 

your  father  desired  the  marriage." 

"  My  mother's  is  the  dissenimg  voice  ;  she  has  a  clear  and  penetrating 


judgment,  and  does  not  smile  on  the  proposed  1: — . 

for  it,  but  she  seems  to  cntenain  some  prejudice  against  the  Danglars." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  count,  in  a  somewhai  forced  tone,  "  that  may  be  easily 

explained ;  Madame  la  comtesse  de  Morcerf,  who  is  aristocracy  and  re- 
finement itself,  does  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  allied  by  your  marriage 
with  one  of  ignoble  Vrth  ;  that  is  natural  enough." 

"  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  her  reason,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  that  if  this  marriage  be  consummated,  it  will  render  her  quite  miser- 
able.    There  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  six  weeks  ago  m  tniw  ^-^  J^^^ 
over  and  settle  the  affair ;  but  I  had  sucn  a  suddciv  UVm^V  <A  \oS«V«' 
tion "    "RealF"  /nlerrupted  the  count,  smiWnK-  _.  ,>*—-, 

"Ob,  real  enough,  from  anxiety  doubtl««,  Uut  rtwy  poaxymao.^*"  " 
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deivoHS  for  two  monthj  longer.    Tlierni  iW  It       , , 
yet  twenty-one,  and  Eugenie  ia  only  tKWtUtUtt  j^H  of  ^tfii  MM  Aft  Ms 
months  expire  next  week.     It  mast  be  dMe.     Kf  dear  <!8iiBli  yoA  etamot 
imagine  how  my  mind  is  harassed.     How  bappr  yoii  ttt  ii  b(9W  6t 

empted  from  all  this  !" "  WeU  t  ttd  Hibf  ttrontd  doI  Jtott  Wt  ftW  too  I 

What  prevents  you  from  being  so  f 

"  Oh  I  it  will  be  too  great  a  dinmtbiflflMirt  to  mV  htlM  ff  I  flb  Mt 

marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars." ^"Manrhtttheni'ttldtteMittt^Wft 

a  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Morcerf,  "  but  that  will  phlnge  my  model  lilts  ^dtfBtt 
grief." "  Then  do  not  marry  her,"  said  the  cotfnt. 

"  Well,  I  shall  see.  t  will  try  and  tliltik  over  what  is  tbe  test  tbMt  to 
be  done  ;  you  will  give  me  your  adrice,  will  you  not  t  and  If  (bsMdt  ai- 
tricate  me  from  my  unpleasant  position?  I  think,  tatfaertUit  ^M  nd&(o 
my  excellent  mother,  !  would  nm  the  risk  of  offending  the  couAt*  MOBte- 
Cristo  turned  away  ;  he  seemed  moved  by  this  last  remark.  "  A&  I"*  ttSi 
he  to  Debray,  who  had  thrown  himself  imt)  an  easr-chair  ot  tbe  fitrttrift 
extremity  of  the  salon,  and  who  held  a  pencil  In  nis  tight  hxdfl  MttA  tt 
account  book  in  his  left,  "  what  are  yon  doing  thoe?  Ue  fbu  iiUki&£  i 
sketch  after  Poussin  1" 

"  No,  no  !  I  am  doing  something  of  s  very  opposite  tuititrt  td  g^BMiilt. 
I  "m  engaged  with  arithmetic." ^Arithmetic  I" 


"  Yes  ;  1  am  calculating— by  the  way,  Morcerf,  that  indirectl^f  CI 

you—  I  am  calculating  what  the  house  of  Danglars  must  hsra  Mined  ttf 
the  last  rise  in  HaYti  stock  ;  from  zo6  they  have  risen  to  409 IH  tbtttf  d*}^ 
and  the  prudent  banker  had  purchased  at  306,  therefore  he  most  IikH  tf"*~ 
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character  of  the  baronne — no  one  has  any  influence  with  her,  and  she  does 

precisely  what  she  pleases/' "  Ah,  if  I  were  in  your  place ^  said 

Albert. 

"  Well  T "  I  would  reform  her  :  it  would  be  rendering  a  service  to 

her  future  son-in-law/' "  How  would  you  set  about  it  ?* 

"Ah,  that  would  be  easy  enough— I  would  give  her  a  lesson.** 

"  A  lesson  ?" "Yes.  Your  position  as  secretary  to  the  minister  renders 

your  authority  great  on  the  subject  of  political  news  ;  you  never  open 
your  mouth  but  the  stockbrokers  immediately  stenograph  your  words. 
Cause  her  to  lose  2  or  300,000  francs  in  a  short  space  of^  time,  and  that 
would  teach  her  prudence." "  I  do  not  understand,''  stammered  Lucicn. 

"It  is  very  clear,  notwithstanding,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  a 
naiveti  totally  free  from  all  affectation  ;  "  tell  her  some  fine  morning  an 
unheard-of  piece  of  intelligence— some  telegraphic  despatch,  of  which 
you  alone  are  in  possession  ;  for  instance,  that  Henri  IV,  was  seen  yester- 
day at  the  house  of  Gabrielle.  That  will  cause  the  funds  to  rise ;  she  will 
lay  her  plans  accordingly,  and  she  will  certainly  lose  when  Beauchamp 
announces  the  following  day,  in  his  gazette,  *  The  report  which  has  been 
circulated  by  some  individuals,  stating  the  king  to  have  been  seen  yester- 
day at  Gabrielle's  house,  is  totally  without  foundation.  We  can  positively 
assert  that  his  majesty  did  not  quit  the  Pont-Neuf.' "  Lucien  half  smiled. 
Monte- Cristo,  although  apparently  indifferent,  had  not  lost  one  word  of 
this  conversation,  and  his  penetrating  eye  had  even  read  a  hidden  secret 
in  the  embarrassed  manner  of  the  secretary.  This  embarrassment  had 
completely  escaped  Albert,  but  it  caused  Lucien  to  shorten  his  visit ;  he 
was  evidently  ill  at  case.  The  count,  in  takir  g  leave  of  him,  said  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice,  to  which  he  answered,  "  Willingly,  M.  le  Ccmte ;  I 
accept  your  proposal."     The  count  returned  to  young  De  Morcerf. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  on  reflection,"  said  he  to  him,  **  that  you  have  done 
wrong  in  thus  speaking  i  f  your  mother-in-law  in  the  presence  of  M.  De- 
bray  ?" "  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Morcerf,  "  I  beg  of  you  not  to  apply  that 

title  so  prematurely." 

"  Now,  speaking  without  any  exaggeration,  is  your  mother  really  so  very 

much  averse  to  this  marriage  ?" **  So  much  so  that  the  baronne  very 

rarely  comes  to  the  house,  and  my  mother  has  not,  I  think,  visited  Madame 
DangliTS  twice  in  her  whole  life." 

**  Then,"  said  the  count,  "  I  am  emboldened  to  speak  openly  to  you.  M. 
Danglars  is  my  banker ;  M.  de  Villefort  has  overwhelmed  me  with  polite- 
ness in  return  for  a  service  which  a  casual  piece  of  good  fortune  enabled 
me  to  render  him.  I  predict  from  all  this  an  avalanche  of  dinners  and 
routs.  Now,  in  order  to  appear  not  to  expect  such  a  proceeding,  and  also 
to  be  beforehand  with  them,  if  you  like  it,  I  have  thought  of  inviting  M.  and 
Madame  Danglars,  and  M.  and  Madame  de  Villefort,  to  my  country- 
house  at  Autucil.  If  I  were  to  invite  you  and  the  count  and  countess  de 
Morcerf  to  this  dinner,  it  would  give  it  the  air  of  a  matrimonial  rendezvous, 
or  at  l(;.:f,:  Madame  de  Morcerf  would  look  upon  the  affair  in  that  light, 
cspecialiy  if  M.  le  Baron  Danglars  did  me  the  honour  to  bring  his  daughter. 
In  that  case  your  mother  would  hold  me  in  aversion,  and  1  do  not  at  all 
wish  that ;  on  the  contrary,  I  desire  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  her 
esteem." 

"  Indeed,  count,"  said  Morcerf, "  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  having  used  so 
much  candour  towards  me,  and  I  gratefully  accept  the  exclusion  which  you 
^jropose  to  me.  You  say  you  desire  my  mother's  good  opinion ;  I  assure  you 
it  is  already  yours  to  a  very  uhusuaI  extent." 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Monte-Criato,  with  interest 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it  ;  we  talked  of  you  an  hour  after  you  left  us  the 
Other  day.  But  to  return  to  what  we  were  saying.  If  my  mother  could  know 
of  this  attention  on  your  part — and  I  will  venture  to  tell  her — I  am  sure  that 
she  will  be  most  grateful  to  you ;  it  is  true  that  my  father  will  be  equally 
angry."  The  count  laughed.  "  Well,"  said  he  to  Morcerf,  "  but  I  think 
your  father  will  not  be  the  only  angry  one  ;  M.  and  Madame  Danglars 
will  think  me  a  very  ill-mannered  person.  They  know  that  I  am  intimate 
withyou— that  you  are,  in  fact,  one  of  tbe  oldest  of  my  Parisian  acquaint- 
ances, and  they  will  not  find  youat  my  house;  they  will  certainlyask  me  why 
1  did  not  invite  you.  Be  sure  to  provide  yourself  with  some  previous  engage- 
ment which  shall  have  ascmbLince  of  probabiLiiy.and  communicate  the  facl 
to  mc  by  a  line  in  writing.  Youknowthat  with  bankers  nothing  but  a  written 
document  will  be  valid." 

"  I  will  do  belter  than  that."  said  Albert ;  "  my  mother  is  wishing  to  go 
to  the  sea-side — what  day  is  fixed  for  your  dinner  ?" 

"  Saturday." "  This  is  Tuesday — well,  to-morrow  evening  we  leave, 

and  the  day  after  we  shall  be  at  Trdport,  Really,  M.  le  Comte,  you  ate  a 
ch:trming  person  to  set  people  at  their  ease." 

"  Indeed,  yoii  give  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve;  1  only  wisli  to  do 
what  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  that  is  all." 

'■  When  shall  you  send  your  invitations  J" 

"  This  very  day." "  Well,  I  will  immediately  call  on  M,  Danglars, 

and  tell  him  that  my  mother  and  myself  leave  Paris  to-morrow.  I  have 
not  ';?en  you,  consequently  I  know  nothing  of  your  dinner." 

"  How  foolish  you  arc  !     Have  you  forgotten  that  M,  Debray  has  jusi 

seen  you  at  my  house  ?" "  Ah,  true  !" "  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 

'  ■      '■    '        I  without  any  ceremony,  when  you  instantly  answered 
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tation  to  dinner,  one  might  creditably  make  an  excuse.  I  require  the  proof 
of  a  pre-engagement     I  am  not  a  banker,  like  M.  Danglars,  but  I  am 

S lite  as  incredulous  as  he  is." "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  proof,"  replied 
e  count,  and  he  rang  the  belL 

"  Humph  !"  said  Morcerf,  "  this  is  the  second  time  you  have  refused  to 
dine  with  my  mother ;  it  is  evident  you  wish  to  avoid  lier."  Monte-Cristo 
started.  "  Oh,  you  do  not  mean  that,"  said  he ;  "  besides,  here  comes  the 
confirmation  of  my  assertion."  Baptistin  entered,  and  remained  standing 
at  the  door.     "  \  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  your  visit,  had  I  f" 

"  Indeed,  you  are  such  an  extraordinary  person,  that  I  would  not  answer 

for  it" "  At  all  events,  I  could  not  guess  that  you  would  invite  me  to 

dinner?" ''Probably  not." "Well,  listen;  Baptistin,  what    did    I 

tell  you  this  morning  when  I  called  you  into  my  laboratory  f "  To  close 

the  door  against  visitors  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  five,"repUed  the  valet. 

"  What  then  T 

"  Ah,  M.  le  Comte  ■--"  said  Albert "  No,  no,   I   wish  to  do  away 

with  that  mysterious  reputation  that  you  have  given  me,  my  dear  viscount; 
it  is  tiresome  to  be  always  acting  Manfred.     I  wish  my  life  to  be  free  and 

open.    Go  on,  Baptistin." "  Then  to  admit  no  one  except  M.  le  Major 

Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti  and  his  son." 

"  You  hear ;  Major  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti ;  a  man  who  ranks  amongst 
the  most  ancient  nobility  of  Italy,  whose  name  Dant^  has  celebrated  in 
the  tenth  canto  of  *  Vlnfemo  f  you  remember  it,  do  you  not  ?  Then  there 
is  his  son,  a  charming  young  man,  about  your  own  age,  viscount,  bearing 
the  same  title  as  3/ourself,  and  who  is  making  his  entrU  into  the  Parisian 
world,  aided  by  his  father's  millions.  The  major  will  bring  his  son  with 
him  this  evening,  the  cotttino,  as  we  say  in  Italy  ;  he  confides  him  to  my 
care.  If  he  prove  himself  worthy  of  it,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  advance 
his  interests  :  you  will  assist  me  in  the  work,  will  you  not  T 
•    "  Most  undoubtedly  !     This  Major  Cavalcanti  is  an  old  friend  of  yours, 

then  T "  By  no  means.     He  is  aperfect  nobleman,  very  polite,  modest, 

and  agreeable,  such  as  may  be  found  constantly  in  Italy,  descendants  of 
very  ancient  famiUes.  I  have  met  him  several  limes  at  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Lucca,  and  he  has  now  communicated  to  me  the  fact  of  his  arrival  in 
this  place.  The  acquaintances  one  makes  in  travelling  have  a  sort  of  claim 
on  one  :  they  everywhere  expect  to  receive  the  same  attention  which  you 
once  paid  them  by  chance  ;  as  though  the  civilities  of  a  passing  hour  were 
likely  to  awaken  any  lasting  interest  in  favour  of  the  man  in  whose  society 
you  may  happen  to  be  thrown  in  the  course  of  your  journey.  This  good 
Major  Cavalcanti  is  come  to  take  a  second  view  of  Paris,  which  he  only 
saw  in  passing  through  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Moscow.  I  shall  give  him  a  good  dinner  :  he  will  confide  his  son 
to  my  care ;  I  will  promise  10  watch  over  him ;  1  shall  let  him  follow 
in  whatever  path  his  folly  may  lead  him,  and  then  I  shall  have  done  w^ 
part" 

"Certainly  1  I  sec  you  are  a  precious  Mentor,"  said  Albert.  "Good-bye, 
we  shall  return  on  Sunday.     By  the  way,  I  have  received  news  of  Franz.' 

"  Have  you  ?     Is  he  still  amusing  himself  in  Italy  f" 

"  I  believe  so ;  however,  he  regrets  your  absence  extremely.  He  says 
you  were  the  sun  of  Rome,  and  that  without  you  all  appears  dark  and 
cloudy  ;  I  do  not  know  if  he  does  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 

rains." "  His  opinion  of  me  is  altsred  for  the  belter,  then  f" "  No, 

he  still  persists  in  looking  upon  you  as  the  most  IncomprehenBiMe  and 
mysterious  of ieings." -"  He  is  a  charming  young  niaft"  w^  W.'aw*- 
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"  By  the  excellent  AbW  Busoni  f" 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  delighted  major, 

"  And  you  have  a.  letter  f" "  Yes,  there  it  is.* 

"  Give  it  me,  then  ;"  and  Moote-Cristo  took  the  letter,  which  he  opened 
and  read.  The  major  looked  at  the  count  with  his  large  staring  eyes,  and 
then  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  but  his  gaie  almost  immediately  te- 
verted  to  the  proprietor  of  t!ie  room.  "Yes,  yes,  I  sec  '  Major  Caval- 
canti,  a  worthy  patrician  of  Lucca,  a  descendant  of  the  Cavalcanti,  of 
Florence,'"  continued  Monte-Cristo,  reading  aloud,  "  '  possessing  an  in- 
come of  half  a  million."'  Monte-Cristo  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper, 
and  bowed.     "  Half  a  million,"  said  he,  "  magnificent  I" 

"  Half  a  million,  is  it  ?'  said  the  major. 

"  Yes,  in  so  many  words  ;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  the  ablxS  knows  cor- 
recily  the  amount  of  all  the  largest  forluoes  in  Europe." 

"  Be  it  half  a  milhon,  then  ;  but  on  my  word  of  honour,  I  had  no  idea 

that  it  was  so  much." "  Because  you  arc  robbed  by  your  steward.    You 

must  make  some  reformation  in  that  quarter." 

"  You  have  opened  my  eyes,"  said  the  Italian,  gravely  ;  "  I  will  show 
the  gentleman  the  door."  Monie-Cristo  resumed  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  :— 

"  '  And  who  only  need?  one  thing  more  to  make  him  happy,' " "  Ves, 

indeed  !  but  one  !"  said  the  major,  with  a  sigh. " '  Which  is  to  recom 

a  lost  and  adored  son.' " "A  lost  and  adored  son  !" 

" "  Stolen  away  in  his  infancy,  either  by  an  enemy  of  his  noble  family  oi 

by  the  gipsies.'" "At  the  age  of  five  years  I"  said  the  major  with  a  deep 

sigh,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Unhappy  father  !"'  said  Monte-Crislo,     The  count  continued  ; — 

"■  I  have  given  him  reneived  life  and  hope,  in  the  assurance  that  you 
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signature  of  the  Abbd  Busoni,  I  had  not  provided  mvself  with  any  other 
funds  ;  so  that  if  this  resource  had  failed  me,  I  should  have  found  myself 
very  unpleasantly  situated  in  Paris." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  your  standing  should  be  embarrassed  any- 
where ?*  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Why,  really  I  know  no  one,"  said  the  major. 

"  But  then  you  yourself  are  known  to  others  P' 

"  Yes,  I  am  known,  so  that '* "  Proceed,  my  dear  M.  Cavalcanti." 

"  So  that  you  will  remit  to  me  these  48,000  francs  T 

"  Certainly,  at  your  first  request."  The  major's  eyes  dilated  with  pleasing 
astonishment  "  But  sit  down,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  really  I  do  not  know 
what  I  have  been  thinking  of — I  have  positively  kept  you  standing  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour." "  Don't  mention  it."  The  major  drew  an  arm- 
chair towards  him,  and  proceeded  to  seat  himself. 

"  Now,"  said  the  count,  **  what  will  you  take— a  glass  of  port,  sherry,  or 
vin  d'Alicant?" 

"  Vin  d'Alicant,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  my  favourite  wine." 

"  I  have  some  which  is  excellent  You  will  take  a  biscuit  with  it,  will 
you  not  ?" "  Yes,  I  will  take  a  biscuit,  as  you  are  so  obliging." 

Monte-Cristo  rang ;  Baptistin  appeared.  The  count  advanced  to  meet 
him.  "  Well  T  said  he,  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  young  man  is  here,"  said 
the  valet-de-chambre,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Into  what  room  did  you  take  him  ?" 

"  Into  the  blue  drawing-room,  according  to  your  excellency's  orders." 

**  That's  right ;  now  bring  the  vin  d'Alicant  and  some  biscuits." 

Baptistin  left  the  room.  "  Really,"  said  the  major,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you."—"  Pray  don't  mention  such  a  thing,"  said 
the  count  Baptistin  re-entered  with  glasses,  wine,  and  biscuits.  The  count 
filled  one  plass,  but  in  the  other  he  only  poured  a  few  drops  of  the  ruby- 
coloured  liquid.  The  bottle  was  covered  with  spiders'  webs,  and  all  the 
other  signs  which  indicate  the  age  of  wine  more  truly  than  do  wrinkles  on 
the  face  of  a  man.  The  major  made  a  wise  choice  ;  he  took  the  full  glass 
and  a  biscuit.  The  count  told  Baptistin  to  leave  the  plate  within  reach  of 
his  guest,  who  began  by  sipping  the  Alicant  with  an  expression  of  great 
satisfaction,  and  then  delicately  steeped  his  biscuit  in  the  wine. 

"  So,  sir,  you  inhabited  Lucca,  did  you  ?  You  were  rich,  noble,  held  in 
great  esteem — had  all  that  could  rendev  a  man  happy  ?" 

"  All,"  said  the  major,  hastily  swallowing  his  biscuit,  "  positively  all." 

"And  yet  there  was  one  thing  wanting  in  order  to  complete  your  happi- 
ness T "  Only  one  thing,"  said  the  Italian. 

"  And  that  one  thing,  your  lost  child  !" "  Ah,"  said  the  major,  taking 

a  second  biscuit,  "  that  consummation  of  my  happiness  was  indeed  want- 
ing."   The  worthy  major  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  sighed. 

"  Let  me  hear,  then,"  said  the  count,  **  who  this  deeply-regretted  son 
was  ;  for  I  always  understood  you  were  a  bachelor." 

"  That  was  the  general  opinion,  sir,"  said  the  major,  "  and  I ^" 

"  Yes,"  repUed  the  count,  "  and  you  confirmed  the  report.  A  youthful 
indiscretion,  I  suppose,  which  you  were  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  world 
at  large  V  The  major  recovered  himself,  and  resumed  his  usual  calm 
manner,  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyes  down,  cither  to  give  himself 
time  to  compose  his  countenance,  or  to  assist  his  imagination,  all  the  while 
giving  an  under-look  at  the  count,  the  protracted  smile  on  whose  lips  stiU 
announced  the  same  polite  curiosity.  "  Yes,"  said  the  major,  "  I  did  wisb 
this  fault  to  be  hidden  from  every  eye." 
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''  Nol  on  your  own  account,  surely,"  leplied  Moate-Cristo  ;  "  foe  a  man 

ii  above  all  these  things  ?" "  Oh,  no,  certainly  not  on  my  own  account," 

said  the  ra.ijor,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  ihe  head. 

"  But  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  'f  said  the  count. "  Yes,  for  ihe 

mother's  sake — his  poor  mother  !"  cried  the  major,  taking  a  third  bUcuii. 

"  Take  some  more  ivine,  my  dear  Cavalcanti,"  said  the  count,  pouring 
out  for  him  a  second  ^Uss  of  Alicant ;  "your  emotion  has  quite  overcome 

you." ''His  poor  mother  !''  murmured  the  major,  tr>'iog  if  the  wJU  was 

poKerful  enough  to  net  on  the  lachrymal  gland,  so  as  to  moisten  the  comer 
of  his  eye  with  a  false  tear. 
"  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Italy,  I  lluDk,  did  ahc  not?" 
"  She  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Ficsols,  M.  le  Comie." 

■"  And  her  n.ime  was " 

'■  Do  you  desire  to  know  her  name V 

"  Oh  "  said  Monte  Cristo  "  it  would  be  quite  supeiHuous  for  you  to  tell 
0      a      U    k 
A         C  m  e  knou    e  cr)  h  ng     said  the  Italian,  bowing. 

a  C        n  no      "  Oiiva  Corsinari  I" 

h  onejs  !" "  And  you  married  ter  at 

e  opp        on  of  her  family  f 
Ad      u  have  doubtless  brought  all  your  papeci 

T  Rcale  of  your  marriage  with  Olira  Cor- 

o     o       h  Id  s  birth." 
h  J     brth?" "The  register  of  the  birUi  of 

a  Andrea  'f 
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deed,  tbat  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  ;  yes,  that  really  is  lucky,  for  it  never 
Qccurred  to  me  to  bring  them," "  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it— one  can- 
not ihink  of  everything ;  but,  happily,  the  Abb^  Busoni  thought  fw  you," 

"  He  is  an  excellent  person  !" 

"  He  is  exa-cmely  prudent  and  thoughtful." 

"  He  is  an  admirable  man,"  said  the  major ;  "  and  he  sent  them  to  you  f 

"  Here  they  are." 

The  major  cLisped  his  hands  in  token  of  admiration.  "  You  married 
Oliva  Corsinari  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo  del  Monte-Cattini ;  here  is  the 
priest's  certificate." 

"  Yes  indeed,  there  it  is  inik,"  said  the  Italian,  Itioking  on  with  astonish- 
ment. And  here  is  Andrea  Cavalcanti's  baptismal  register,  given  by  the 
curd  of  Sara  vena." 

"  All  quite  correct." "  Take  these  documents,  then ;  they  do  not  con- 
cern mc.  You  will  give  them  to  your  son,  who  will,  of  course,  take  great 
care  of  them." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed  !    Ifhe  were  to  lose  them ' 

"  Well,  and  if  he  were  to  lose  them  V  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  In  that  case."  replied  the  major  "it  would  be  necessary  to  write  to 
the  cur<5  for  duplicates,  and  it  would  be  some  time  before  Uiey  could  be 
cbiained." 

"  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Almost  an  impossibility,"  replied  the  major. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  understand  the  value  of  these  papers." 

"  1  rey.nrd  lliem  as  invaluable." 

'■  Now,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "as  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man " 

"i\s  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man "  repeated  the  Ilaiian,  with 

:\n\icty. "  As  regards  la  Marquise  Corsinari " 

"  Ki:al1y,"  said  the  major, "  difficulties  seem  to  thicken  upon  us  \  will  she 
be  wanted  in  any  way  T 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  besides,  has  she  not " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  major,  "  she  has " 

"  Paid  the  last  debt  of  nature  r" "  Alas  1  yes,"  returned  the  Italian. 

"  I  knew  that,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "she  has  been  dead  these  ten  years." 

"  And  I  am  slill  mourning  her  loss  I"  exclaiincd  the  major,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  checked  handkerchief,  and  alternately  wiping!  first  the  right 
and  then  the  left  eye. 

"  What  would  you  have  7"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  we  are  all  mortal.  Now, 
you  understand,  my  dear  M.  Cavalcanti,  that  it  is  useless  for  you  to  tell 
people  in  France  that  you  have  been  separated  from  your  son  for  fifteen 
years.  Stories  of  gipsies,  who  steal  children,  are  not  at  all  in  vogue  in  this 
p^rt  of  the  world,  and  would  not  be  believed.  You  sent  him  for  his  edu- 
cation to  a  college  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and  now  you  wish  him  to  com- 
plete his  education  in  the  Parisian  world.  That  is  the  reason  which  has 
induced  you  to  leave  Via  Revgio,  where  you  have  lived  since  the  death  of 
your  wife.    That  will  be  sufficient." 

"  You  think  so  f "  Certainly." 

"  Very  well,  then." "  If  they  should  hear  of  the  separation " 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  what  could   I   say  ?" "  That  an  uflTaithful  tutor,  bought 

over  by  the  enemies  of  your  family " 

"  By  the  Corsinari  J" "  Precisely.     Had  stolen  away  this  childt  in 

order  that  your  name  might  become  extinct." 

"  That  will  do  well,  since  he  is  an  only  son." "  Well,  now  that  all  ii 

arranged,  do  not  let  these  newly-awakened  remembrances  be  forgotten. 
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You  liavc,  doubtless,  already  guessed  that  I  was  preparing  a  suriffise  for 
yoQ  V' "  An  agreeable  one  ?''  asked  the  Italian. 

"  Ah,  I  see  the  eye  of  a  father  is  no  more  to  be  deceived  than  his  heart.' 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  major. 

'■  Some  one  has  told  you  the  secret ;  or,  perhaps,  you  guessed  that  he 
was  here." "  That  who  was  here  ?'' 

■■  Your  child— your  son— your  Andrea  !" "  I  did  guess  it,"  replied  the 

major,  with  the  greatest  j.i'/f/riJ/i^ possible.     "Then  he  is  here?" 

'■  He  is,"  said  .Monte-Cristo  ;  "  when  the  valet -de-chambre  came  in  just 

now,  he  lold  mo  of  liis  .-irrival." ^"  Ah,  very  well,  very  well !"  said  the 

major,  clutching  the  buttons  of  his  coat  at  each  exclamation  which  he 

'■  My  dear  sir,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  1  understand  all  your  emotion ;  you 
niiiit  have  time  to  recover  yourself.  I  will,  in  the  meantime,  go  and  pre- 
pare the  young  man  for  this  much-desired  interview,  for  I  presume  that 
he  is  not  less  im|iatient  for  it  than  yourself." 

"  I  should  quite  imagine  that  to  be  the  case,"  said  CavalcantL 

'■  Well,  in  a  tjuarter  of  an  hour  he  shall  be  with  you." 

'■  You  will  bring  him,  then  ?  You  carry  your  goodness  so  far  as  even  tc 
present  him  to  me  yourself !" 

"  No  ;  1  do  not  wish  to  come  between  a  father  and  son.  Your  interview 
will  be  prii'ate.  But  do  not  be  uneasy  ;  even  if  the  powerful  voice  of  nature 
should  be  silent,  you  cannot  well  mistake  him  ;  he  will  enter  by  this  door. 
He  is  a  fine  young  man,  of  fair  complexion — a  little  too  fair,  perhaps — 
ple.ising  manners  ;  but  you  will  see  and  judge  for  yourself" 

"  liy  the  way,"  said  the  major,  "  you  know  I  have  only  the  2,000  francs 
which  the  Abbi5  Biisoni  sent  me  ;  this  sum  I  have  expended  upon  travelling 
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one's  self  with  so  many  things  ?  Besides,  an  old  soldier  always  likes  to 
march  with  as  little  baggage  as  possible." 

"  That  is  just  the  case— precisely  so  I" "  But  you  are  a  man  of  fore- 
sight and  prudence,  therefore  you  sent  your  luggage  on  before  you.  It  has 
arrived  at  the  Hdlel  des  Princes,  Rue  de  Richelieu.  It  is  there  you  are  to 
take  up  your  quarters." 

"  Then,  in  these  trunks " 

"  I  presume  you  have  given  orders  to  your  valet-de-cbambre  to  put  in  all 
you  3re  likely  to  need, — your  plain  clothes  and  your  uniform.  On  grand 
occasions  you  must  wear  your  uniform  ;  that  will  look  very  well.  Do  not 
forget  your  crosses.  They  still  laugh  at  them  in  Fiance,  and  yet  al?rars 
wear  them,  for  all  thaL" 

"Very  well  1  very  well  '."  said  the  major,  who  was   in  ecstasy  at  the 

attention  paid  him  by  the  count. "  Now,"  said  Monte-Cristo, "  that  you 

have  fortified  yourself  against  all  painful  excitement,  prepare  yourself,  my 
dear  M.  Cavalcanti,  to  meet  your  lost  Andrea."  Saying  which  Monte- 
Cristo  bowed,  and  disappeared  behind  the  tapestry,  leaving  the  major 
fascinated  beyond  expression  with  the  delightful  reception  which  the  count 
had  given  him.  

CHAPTER  LVI. 

ANDREA    CAVALCANTI. 

The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  entered  the  adjoining  room,  which  Baptistin 
had  designated  as  the  blue  drawing-room,  and  found  there  a  young  man, 
of  graceful  demeanour  and  elegant  appearance,  who  had  arrived  in  aJSaere 
about  hair  an  hour  previously.  Baptistin  had  not  found  any  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  individual  who  presented  himself  at  the  door  for  admit- 
tance. He  was  certainly  the  tall  young  man  with  light  hair,  red  beard, 
black  eyes,  and  brilliant  complexion,  whom  his  master  had  so  particularly 
described  to  him.  When  the  count  entered  the  room  the  young  man  was 
carelessly  stretched  on  a  sofa,  tapping  his  boot  with  the  gold-headed  cane 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  On  perceiving  the  count  he  rose  quickly. 
"  The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  I  believe  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  1  think  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  M.  le  Comie 

Andrea  Cavalcanti  ?' "  Count  Andrea  Cavalcanti,"  repeated  the  young 

man,  accompanying  his  words  with  a  how. 

"  You  are  charged  with  a  letter  of  introduction  addressed  to  me,  are  you 

not  ?''  said  the  count "  I  did  not  mention  that,  because  the  signature 

seemed  to  me  so  strange." 

"  The  letter  signed  '  Sinbad  the  Sailor,'  is  it  not  f" 

"  Exactly  so.  Now,  as  1  have  never  known  any  Sinbad,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  celebrated  in  the  'Thousand  and  One  Nights' " 

"  Well !  it  is  one  of  his  descendants,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine  ;  he  is 
a  very  rich  Englishman,  eccentric  almost  to  insanity  ;  and  his  real  name 

is  Lord  Wilmore." "  Ah  !    indeed  !   then  that  explains  everything," 

said  Andrea,  "  that  is  extraordinary.  He  is,  then,  the  same  Englishman 
whom  I  met — at — yes,  very  well !  M.  le  Comte,  1  am  at  your  service." 

"  If  what  you  say  be  true,"  replied  the  count,  smiling,  "perhaps  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account  of  yourself  and  your  family?" 

■ "  Certainly,  I  will  do  so,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  quickness  which 

gave  proof  of  his  ready  invention.  "  I  am  fas  you  have  said)  the  Count 
Andrea  Cavalcanti,  son  of  Major  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti,  a  descendant  of 
the  Cavalcanti  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  goldea  book  at  Florence. 
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Our  family,  alt^ough  still  ricll  (for  thy  father's  Income  amounts  to  half  a 
million),  has  experienced  many  misfortuiiej,  and  I  myself  was,  at  tlie  age 
of  five  years,  taken  away  by  the  treachery  cj  my  tutor,  so  thai  for  fifteen 
years  I  have  not  seen  the  author  of  my  eSiStence.  Since  I  ha^'c  arrived  st 
years  of  discretion  and  become  my  own  master,  I  have  been  constantly 
seeking  him,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  I  received  this  letter  from  your 
friend,  which  states  that  my  father  is  in  Paris,  and  authorises  me  to  addren 
niyself  to  you  for  information  respecting  him." 

"  Really,  all  you  have  related  to  me  is  exceedingly  interesting,"  said 
Morle-Cristo,  observing  the  young  man  with  a  gloomy  satisfaction  ;  "  and 
you  have  done  well  to  conform  in  everjlhing  to  the  wishes  of  my  friend 
Sinbad  ;  for  your  father  is  indeed  here,  and  is  seeking  you." 

The  count,  from  the  moment  of  his  first  entering  the  drawing-room,  had 
not  once  lost  sight  of  the  expression  of  the  young  man's  countenance  ;  he 
had  admired  the  assurance  of  his  look  and  the  firmness  of  his  voic«  ;  but 
at  these  words,  so  natural  in  themselves,  "  Your  father  is  indeed  here,  and 
is  seeking  you,"  youiK  Andrea  started,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  father  !  is  tny 

father  here?" "  Most    undoubtedly,"   replied   Monte-Cristo  ;   "your 

father,  the  Major  Bartulomeo  Cavalcanti"  The  expression  of  terror  which, 
for  the  moinent,  had  overspread  the  features  of  the  young  man,  had  non- 
disappeared.  "Ah!  yes,  that  is  the  name,  certainly.  Major  Baitolomeo 
Cavalcanti.  And  you  really  mean  to  say,  M.  le  Comte,  that  my  deai 
father  is  here  J" 

"  Ves,  sir  ;  and  I  can  even  add  that  i  have  only  Just  left  his  company. 
The  history  which  he  related  to  me  of  his  lost  son  touched  me  to  the 
quick  ;  indeed,  his  griefs,  hopes,  and  fears,  on  that  subject  migbt  furnish 
material  for  a  most  touching  and  pathetic  poem.  Al  length,  he  one  day 
received  a  letter,  stating  that  the  parties  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  s 
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wealcened  by  want  of  culture  ;  and,  in  short,  whether  you  consider  yourself 
capable  of  resuming  and  retaining  in  the  world  the  high  position  to  which 
your  rank  entitles  you." 

"  Sir,**  exclaimed  the  young  man,  quite  astounded,  '*  I  hope  no  false 
report " 

**  As  for  myself,  I  first  heard  you  spoken  of  by  my  friend  Wilmore,  the 
philanthropist.  I  believe  he  found  vou  in  some  unpleasant  position,  but 
do  not  know  of  what  nature,  for  I  did  not  ask,  not  being  inquisitive.  Your 
misfortunes  cngajjed  his  sympathies  ;  so  you  see  you  must  have  been  in- 
teresting. He  told  me  that  he  was  anxious  to  restore  you  to  the  position 
which  you  had  lost,  and  that  he  would  seek  your  father  until  he  found  him. 
He  did  seek,  and  has  found  him,  apparently,  since  he  is  here  now  ;  and, 
finally,  my  friend  apprized  me  of  your  coming,  and  gave  me  a  few  other  in- 
structions relative  to  your  future  fortune.  1  am  quite  aware  that  my  friend 
Wilmore  is  an  original,  but  he  is  sincere,  and  as  rich  as  a  goldmine  ;  con- 
sequently, he  may  indulge  his  eccentricities  without  any  fear  of  their  ruin- 
ing him,  and  I  have  promised  to  adhere  to  his  instructions.  Now,  sir, 
pray  do  not  be  offended  at  the  question  I  am  about  to  put  to  you,  as  it  comes 
in  the  way  of  my  duty  as  your  patron.  I  would  wish  to  know  if  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  happened  to  you — misfortunes  entirely  beyond  your 
control,  and  which  in  no  degree  diminish  my  regard  for  you — I  would  wish 
to  know  if  they  have  not,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to  render  you  a 
stranger  to  the  world  in  which  your  fortune  and  your  name  entitle  you  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  ?" 

"  Sir,"  returned  the  young  man,  with  a  reassurance  of  manner,  •*  make 
your  mind  easy  on  this  score.  Those  who  took  me  from  my  father,  and 
who  always  intended,  sooner  or  later,  to  sell  me  again  to  my  original  pro- 
prietor, as  they  have  now  done,  calculated  that,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  their  bargain,  it  would  be  politic  to  leave  me  in  possession  of  all  my  per- 
sonal and  hereditary  worth,  and  even  to  increase  the  value,  if  possible. 
I  have,  therefore,  received  a  very  good  education,  and  have  been  treated 
by  these  kidnappers  very  much  as  the  slaves  were  treated  in  Asia  Minor, 
whose  masters  made  them  grammarians^  doctors,  and  philosophers,  in 
order  that  they  might  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  Roman  market"  Montc- 
Cristo  smiled  with  satisfaction  ;  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  not  expected  so 
much  from  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti.  "  Besides,"  continued  the  young  man, 
"if  there  did  appear  some  defect  in  education,  or  offence  against  Uie  es- 
tablished forms  of  etiquette,  I  suppose  they  would  be  excused,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  misfortunes  which  accompanied  my  birth,  and  followed  me 
through  my  youth." 

"  Well,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  you  will  do  as  you 
please,  count,  for  you  are  the  master  of  your  own  actions,  and  are  the  per-  ■ 
son  most  concerned  in  the  matter ;  but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  divulge 
a  word  of  these  adventures.  Your  history  is  quite  a  romance,  and  the 
world,  which  delights  in  romances  contained  in  two  covers  of  yellow  paper, 
strangely  mistrusts  those  which  are  bound  in  living  parchment,  even 
though  they  be  gilded  like  yourself.  This  is  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  I 
wished  to  represent  to  you,  M.  Ic  Comte.  You  would  hardly  have  recited 
your  touching  history  than  it  would  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  be  deemed 
unlikely  and  unnatural.  You  would  be  no  longer  a  lost  child  found,  but 
you  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  upstart,  who  had  sprung  yxp  like  a  mush- 
room in  the  night  You  might  excite  a  little  curiosity,  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who  likes  to  be  made  the  centre  of  observation  and  the  subject  of  un- 
pleasant remark." "  I  Dgrce  with  you,  M.  le  ComXe,"  s^\^  ^^  ^iwov'^ 
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man,  liiniing  pale,  and,  in  spile  of  himself,  (rembling  beneath  ite  MmP- ' 
niiing  look  of  his  companign, "  such  consequences  would  be  extremely  Un- 
pleasant" 

"  Ncveriheless,  I'ou  must  not  exaggerate  the  evil,"  said  Monte-Criuo, 
"or  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  fault  you  will  fall  into  another.  You 
must  resolve  upon  one  simple  and  single  line  of  conduct  ;  and  for  a  man 
of  your  intelligence,  tliis  plan  is  as  easy  as  it  is  necessary  ;  you  roust  fonn 
honourable  friendships,  and  by  that  means  counteract  the  prejudice  which 
may  attach  lo  the  obscurity  of  your  former  life."  Andrea  visibly  changed 
countenance.  "  1  would  offer  myself  as  your  surety  and  friendly  adviser,* 
said  Monte-Cristo,  "  did  I  not  possess  a  moral  distrust  of  roy  best  friends, 
and  a  sort  of  inclination  lo  lead  others  to  doubt  them  loo  ;  therefore,  in 
departing  from  this  rule,  I  should  (as  the  actors  say)  be  playing  a  part 
quite  out  of  my  line,  and  should,  therefore,  run  the  risk  of  being  hissed, 

which  would  be  anact  of  folly." "  However,  M.  leComie,"  said  Andrea, 

"  in  consideration  of  Lord  Wilmore,  by  whom  I  was  recommended  to 

"Yes,  certainly,"  interrupted  Monle-Cristo  ;  "but  Lord  Wilmore  did 
not  omit  to  inform  me,  my  dear  M.  Andrea,  that  the  season  of  your  youth 
was  rather  a  stormy  one.  Ah  1"  said  the  count,  watching  Andrea's  coun- 
tenance, "  I  do  not  demand  any  confession  from  you ;  it  is  precisely  to 
avoid  that  necessity  that  your  father  was  sent  for  from  Lucca.  Vqu  shall 
soon  see  him ;  he  is  a  little  siilf  and  pompous  in  his  manner,  and  he  is  dis- 
figured by  his  uniform  ;  but  when  it  becomes  known  that  he  is  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  all  that  will  be  pardoned.  We  are  not  generally  very  severe 
with  the  Austrians.     In  short,  you  will  find  your  father  a  very  presentable 
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young  friend,  where  you  will  find  your  father  awaiting  you."  Andrea  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  count,  and  entered  the  adjoining  loom.  Monte-Cristo 
watched  him  till  he  disappeared,  and  then  touched  a  spring  made  to  look 
like  a  picture^  which,  in  sliding  partially  from  the  frame,  discovered  to 
view  a  small  mterstice,  which  was  so  cleverly  contrived  that  it  revealed 
all  that  was  passing  in  the  drawing-room  now  occupied  by  Cavalcanti  and 
Andrea.  The  young  man  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  major,  who  had  risen  when  he  heard  steps  approaching  him. 
"  Ah  \  my  dear  father !"  said  Andrea  in  a  loud  voice,  in  order  that  the  count 

might  hear  him  in  the  next  room, "  is  it  reallyyou  ?" "  How  do  you  do, 

my  dear  son  f"  said  the  major  gravely. 

"After  so  many  year:;  of  painful  separation,"  said  Andrea,  in  the  same 
lone  of  voice,  and  glancing  towards  the  door,  "  what  a  happiness  it  is  to 
meet  again  !" "  Indeed  it  is,  after  so  long  a  separation." 

"  Will  you  not  embrace  me,  sir  f  said  Andrea, 

"  If  you  wish  it,  my  son,"  said  the  major  j  and  the  two  men  embraced 
each  other  after  the  fashion  of  actors  on  the  stage ;  that  is  to  say,  earh 
rested  his  head  on  the  other's  shoulder. 

"Then  we  are  once  more  reunited?"  said  Andrea. 

"  Once  more  !"  replied  the  major, 

"  Never  more  to  he  separated  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that— I  think,  my  dear  son,  you  must  be  by  this  time  so 
accustomed  to  France  as  to  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  second  country." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  young  man,  "  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  grieved 
to  leave  it." 

"  As  for  me,  you  must  know  I  cannot  possibly  live  out  of  Lucca  ;  there- 
fore I  shall  retura  to  Italy  as  soon  as  I  can." "  But  before  you  leave 

France,  my  dear  father,  1  hope  you  will  put  me  in  possession  of  the  docu- 
ments which  will  be  necessary  to  prove  my  descent." 

"  Certainly,  I  am  come  expressly  on  that  account  ;  it  has  cost  me  much 
trouble  to  find  you,  but  I  had  resolved  on  giving  them  into  your  hands  ; 
and  if  I  had  to  recommence  my  search,  it  would  occupy  all  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  my  life." 

"  Where  are  these  papers,  then  ?" "  Here  they  are." 

Andrea  seized  the  certificate  of  his  father's  marriage  and  his  own  bap- 
tismal register,  and  after  having  opened  them  with  all  the  eagerness  which 
might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  he  read  them  with  a  facility 
which  proved  that  he  was  accustomed  to  similar  documents,  and  with  an 
expression  which  plainly  denoted  an  unusual  interest  in  the  contents. 
when  he  had  perused  the  documents,  an  indefinable  expression  of  pleasure 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  looking  at  the  major  with  a  most  peculiar 
smile,  he  said,  in  very  excellent  Tuscan, — "Then  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  thing  in  Italy  as  being  condemned  to  the  galleys  ?"  The  major  drew 
liimself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"  Why  ? — what  do  you  mean  by  that  question  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  if  there  were,  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  up  with  im- 
puni^  two  such  deeds  as  these.  In  France,  my  dear  sir,  half  such  a  piece 
of  effrontery  as  that  would  cause  you  to  be  quickly  despatched  to  Toulon 

for  five  years,  for  change  of  air." "  Will  you  be  good  enough  lo  explain 

your  meaning?"  said  the  major,  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible  to 
assume  an  air  of  the  greatest  majesty. 

"  My  dear  M.  Cavalcanti,"  said  Andrea,  taking  the  major  by  the  arm  in 
a  confidential  manner,  "how  much  are  you  paid  (or  being  my  father?" 
The  major  was  about  to  speak,  when  AiiaTe»  continued,  in  « lair  vQiCft^— 
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"  Nonsense  I  I  am  going  to  set  you  an  e«UHile  of  confidence ;  ttpf  ({^ 
me  50^000  francs  a  year  to  be  your  ion ;  coDM^aentlr,  yon  caq  pnqMlaaa 

that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  I  shall  ever  deny  rnypnrent."  The  m^ot  waked 
anxiously  around  him.    "  ^lake  yourself  eaisy,  we  are  quite  aloo^*  Said 

Andrea;  "besides, wc  arcconversicg in  Italian," "  Well, ihcn,  rplAetf 

the  major,  "they  paid  me  50,000  francs  down." 

"  Monsieur  Cavalcanti"  saiJ  Andrea,  "do  you  believe  in  fairy  HdetJ" 

"  I  used  not  to  do  so,  but  1  roaity  frcl  now  almost  obliged  to  hiive  pdA 

in  them." "  You  have,  then,  been  induced  to  alter  your  opinifRi :  fpQ 

have  had  some  proofs  of  llicir  inuhf  The  mnjor  r.Ircv.-  from  his  piicligeta 
handful  of  gold.    "  Most  palp^ible  proofs,'  wid  he, "  as  you  m^  perceiTe." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  I  may  rely  on  the  count's  promises i* ^*C«r- 

tninly  I  do."— —"You  are  sure  he  will  keep  his  word  with  meT— ^"To 
the  letter  ;  but  at  the  sanle  time,  remembe^  we  must  coDtisue  to  plaj  an 
respective  parts.     I,  as  a  tender  father— — * 

"  And  I  as  a  dutiful  son,  as  they  choose  that  I  shall  be  descended  Cwn 
j-ou." "  Who  do  you  mean  by  they  f" 

"Ma/oi/  I  can  hardly  tell,  but  I  was  vUudfng  to  those  wI|o  wrptc  thQ 
Iflter;  you  received  one,  did  you  not?* "Yes. 

"  From  whom  ?' "  From  a  certain  Abb^  Busoni." 

"  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  him  J" 

"  No,  1  have  never  seen  him," 

"  What  did  he  say  in  the  letter  f" 

"You  will  promise  not  to  betray  me 7" 

"  Rest  assured  of  that ;  you  wdl  know  that  our  interests  am  the  Wtc" 

"Then  read  for  yoursdf ;"  and  the  major  gave  a  letter  into  uf  YVlBt 
man's  hand,    Andrea  read  in  a  low  voice  : — 
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" '  You  lire  poor,  and  youi  future  prospecte  are  duk  oad  gloomy.  Do 
you  wish  for  a  name  ?  should  you  like  to  be  rich,  and  your  own  master  'f  " 

"Ma/oif"  said  the  young  man  j  "was  it  possible  there  could  he  two 
answers  to  such  a  question?" 

"'Take  the  post-chaise  which  you  will  find  waiting  at  the  Porte  de 
Genfs,  as  you  enter  Nice  ;  pass  through  Turin,  ChamMry,  and  Pont-de- 
Ueauvoisin.  Go  to  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo,  Avenue  des  Champs- 
Elysies,  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  demand 
of  him  your  father.  You  are  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Cavalcanii  and  the 
Marquise  Oliva  Corsinari.  The  marquis  will  give  you  some  papers  which 
u'lU  certify  this  fact,  and  authorise  you  to  appear  under  that  name  in  the 
Parisian  wmld.  As  to  your  rank,  an  annual  income  of  50,000  livres  »ill 
enable  you  to  support  it  admirably.  I  enclose  a  draA  for  5,000  livres, 
]>ayablc  on  M.  Ferrea,  banker  at  Nice,  and  also  a  letter  of  introducdon  to 
the  count  of  Monte-Cristo,  whom  I  have  directed  to  supply  ali  your  wants. 

"  '  SiNBAD  THE  SArLOR.' 

"  Humph  1"  said  the  major  ;  "  very  good  !  You  faave  sc$o  the  count, 
you  5ay  i" "  I  have  only  just  left  him." 

"  And  has  he  conformed  to  all  which  the  letter  speciSed  ?' 

"  He  has." "  Do  you  understand  it?" 

"  Not  in  the  least."— —"There  is  a  dupe  somewhere." 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  neither  you  nor  I." 

"  Certainly  not." "  Well  then " 

'■  Why  it  does  not  much  concern  us ;  do  you  think  it  does  1" 

"  No  !    I  agree  with  you  there ;  we  must  play  the  game  to  the  end,  and 

consent  to  be  blindfold." "Ah  I  )ou  sliall  see  ;  i  promise  you  I  will 

sustain  my  part  to  admiration." 

"  I  never  once  doubted  your  doing  so."  Monte-Cristo  chose  this 
moment  for  re-entering  the  drawing-room.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps,  the  two  men  threw  themselves  in  each  other's  aims  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  this  embrace,  the  count  entered.  "  Well,  marquis,"  said  Monte- 
Cristo,  "  you  appear  to  be  in  no  way  disappointed  in  the  son  whom  your 
good  fortune  has  restored  to  you." '"  Ah !  JI.  le  Comte,  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  delight." 

"And  what  are  your  feelings  .>"  said  Monte-Cristo,  turning  to  the  young 
man. "As  lor  me,  my  heart  is  overflowing  with  happiness." 

"  Happy  father  !  happy  son  !"  said  the  count. Tliere  is  only  one 

thing  which  grieves  me,"  observed  the  major,  "  and  that  is  the  necessity 

there  is  for  my  leaving  Paris  so  soon." "  AJi !  my  dear  M.  Cavalcantl, 

1  trust  you  will  not  leave  before  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting  you 
to  some  of  my  friends." 

•'  I  am  at  your  service,  sir,"  replied  the  major. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  addressing  Andrea,  "  make  yoiu  con- 
fession,"  "  To  whom  ?" 

"  TeJl  M.  Cavalcanti  something  ot  the  state  of  your  finances." 

"  Jfa/ai I  M.  le  Comte,  )ou  have  touched  upon  a  tender  chord." 

"  Do  you  hear  what  he  says,  major  ?' ■"  Certainly  i  da' 

"  But  do  you  understand  ?' "  I  do." 

"  Yoar  son  says  he  requires  money." 

"  Well  I  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  the  major, 

"  You  should  furnish  him  with  some,  ot  course,"  replied  Monle-Crislo. 

t'  I  ?" "  Yes,  you  \"  said  the  count,  at  the  same  time  »i«noB^**i- 
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wards  Andrea,  and  slipping  a  packet  of  bank-notes  into  the  youBg 

"  What  is  this  ?" —  -"  It  is  from  your  father." 

"  From  my  father?"— — "Ves  ;  did  you  not  tell  him  just  now  that  yon 
wanted  money  f    Well,  then,  he  deputes  mc  to  give  you  this.' 

"Am  I  to  consider  this  as  part  of  my  income  on  account  f" 

"  No  I  it  is  for  the  first  expenses  of  your  setthng  in  Paris." 

"  Ah  !  how  good  my  dear  father  is  I 

"  Silence  !"  said  Montc-Ctislo ;  "  he  does  not  wish  you  to  know  that  it 
comes  from  him.'* "  I  fully  appreciate  his  delicacy,'"  said  Andrea,  cram- 
ming the  notes  hastily  into  his  pocket. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  moming,"  said  Monte-Crisla 

"  And  when  shall  we  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  again,  M.  le 
Comle  ?"  asked  Cavalcanti. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Andrea,  "  when  may  we  hope  for  that  pleasure  ?" 

"  On  Saturday,  if  you  will— yes, — Let  me  see— Saturday— I  am  to  dine 
at  my  country-house,  at  Auteuil,  on  that  day.  Rue  la  Fontaine,  No.  2a. 
Several  persons  are  invited,  and  amongst  others,  M,  Danglars,  your 
banker.  I  will  introduce  you  to  him ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  he  should 
know  you,  as  he  is  to  pay  your  money." 

"  Full  dress  ?'  said  the  major,  half  aloud- 

"  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  said  the  count ;  "  uniform,  cross,  &c.  &:q." 

"  And  how  shall  I  be  dressed  ?'  demanded  Andrea. 

"  Oh !  very  simply ;  black  trousers,  polished  boots,  while  waistcoat, 
cither  a  black  or  blue  coat,  and  a  long  cravat.  Go  to  Blin  or  Veronique 
for  your  dress.  Baptistin  will  tell  you  where  they  live,  if  you  do  not  know 
where  to  address  them.    The  less  pretension  (here  is  in  your  dress,  the 
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fail  in  her  promise  to  Maximilian,  she  proposed  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars 
that  they  should  talce  a  walk  in  the  garden,  being  anxious  to  show  that 
the  delay,  which  was  doubtless  a  cause  of  vexation  to  him,  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  neglect  on  her  parL  The  young  man,  with  the  intuitive 
perception  of  a  lover,  quickly  understood  the  circumstances  in  which 
sha  was  involuntarily  placed,  and  he  was  comforted.  Besides,  although 
she  avoided  coming  within  speaking  distance,  Valentine  arranged  so 
that  Maximilian  could  see  her  pass  and  repass ;  and  each  time  she 
did  so,  she  managed,  unperceived  by  hei  companion,  to  cast  an 
expressive  look  at  the  young  man,  which  seemed  to  sa^,  "  Have  patience! 
You  see  it  is  not  my  fault,"  And  Maximilian  was  patient,  and  employed 
himself  in  mentally  contrasting  the  two  girls,— one  fair,  with  soft  languish- 
ing eyes,  a  figure  gracefully  bending  like  a  weeping  willow ;  the  other  a 
brunette,  with  a  fierce  and  haughty  expression,  and  as  upright  as  a  poplar. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  Valentine 
(lid  not  suffer  by  the  contrast.  In  the  space  ot  about  naif  an  hour  the 
Itidies  retired,  and  Maximilian  understood  that  Mademoiselle  Danglars' 
visit  had  at  last  come  to  a  conclusion.  In  a  few  minutes  Valentine  re- 
entered the  garden  alone.  For  fear  that  any  one  should  be  observing  her 
return,  she  walked  slowly ;  and  instead  of  immediateiy  directing  her  steps 
towards  the  gate,  she  seated  herself  on  a  bank,  and,  carefully  casting  her 
eyes  around,  Co  convince  herself  that  she  was  not  watched,  she  presently 
rose,  and  proceeded  quickly  to  join- Maximilian. 

"  Good  evening,  Valentine,"  said  a  well-known  voice,——"  Good 
evening,  Maximilian  ;  I  know  1  have  kept  you  waiting,  but  you  saw  the 

cause  of  my  delay." "  Yes,  1    recognised   Mademoiselle  Danglars.     1 

was  not  aware  that  you  were  so  intimate  with  her." "  Who  told  yon 

wc  were  intimate,  Maximilian  t"' 

"  No  one,  but  you  appeared  to  be  so  ;  from  the  manner  in  which  you 
walked  and  talked  together,  one  would  have  thought  you  were  two  school- 
girls telling  your  secrets  to  each  other." "  We  were  having  a  confiden- 
tial conversation,"  returned  Valentine  ;  "  she  was  owning  to  me  her  repug- 
nance to  the  marriage  with  M.  de  Morcerf ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
ivas  confessing  to  her  how  wretched  it  made  me  to  think  of  marrying  M. 
d'Epinay." 

"  Dear  Valentine  !" "  That  will  account  to  you  for  the  unreserved 

manner  which  you  observed  between  me  and  Eugenie  ;  as  in  speaking  of 
the  man  whom  1  could  not  love,  mv  thoughts  involuntarily  reverted  to  him 
on  whom  my  affections  were  fixed, 

"Ah,  how  good  you  are  to  say  so,  Valentine  !  You  possess  a  quality 
which  can  never  belong  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars  !  It  is  that  indefinable 
charm  which  is  to  a  woman  what  perfume  is  to  the  flower  and  flavour 

to  the  fruit ;  for  the  beauty  of  either  is  not  the  only  quality  we  seek." 

"  It  is  your  love  which  makes  you  look  upon  everj'ihing  in  that  light" 

"  No,  Valentine,  I  assure  you  such  is  not  the  case.  I  was  observing 
you  both  when  you  were  walking  in  the  garden,  and,  on  my  honour,  with- 
out at  all  wishing  to  depreciate  the  beauty  cf  Mademoiselle  Danglars,  I 

cannot  understand  how  any  man  can  really  love  her." "  The  fact  is, 

Maximilian,  that  1  was  there,  and  my  presence  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
you  unjust  in  your  comparison." 

"  No  ;  but  tell  me— it  is  a  question  of  simple  curiosity,  and  which  was 
suggested  by  certain  ideas  passing  in  my  mind  relative  to  Mademoiselle 
Danglars " 

"I  dare  say  it  is  something  disparaging  which  yon  are  going  to  u.^.  U 
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only  proves  how  little  indulgence  w*  mjt^mttX  frpu  ftm  Hmfwmm 
rupted  Valentine.—"  You  cannot,  wX.  Insb  OW  tbjU  y(V  H*  VVT  HiA 
judges  of  each  other." 

"if  we  are  so,  it  is  because  we  gcnenl^  JHdgi  undac  Hm  Jn^WIMt  at 
excitement.  But  return  to  your  qiHBtii|A.'''r — ^"Does  Vi4l— IWitl 
DangUrs  object  to  this  nuiriage  will)  U,  dl  Mfipceff  (W  VPMUK  of  toriiit 
ano^er  ?' 

"  1  told  you  I  was  not  on  term*  of  atrict  iotiiatcr  with  "E^tMt^ 

"  Yes,  but  girls  tell  each  otlier  secntS  without  bdos  j"'*Vn''rtr  tad* 
mate  :  own,  now,  that  you  did  question  her  on  the  ni^ecb    Ah  I  I  na 

you  are  smiling." "  If  you  are  already  awaro  vX  th«  conTeratfiMl  thaC 

pasted,  the  wooden  partition  wbicb  intopoMd  between  lu  wd  yw  hw 
proved  but  a  slight  security." 

"  Come,  what  did  she  say  7" "  She  uM  me  (hat  she  lovtsd  Ml  «■■«" 

said  Valentine  ;  "  that  she  disliked  the  idea  of  being  mvried ;  tnu  die 
would  inHnitdy  prefer  leading  an  iDdependent  and  unCstlend  lift  {  awl 
that  she  almost  wished  her  father  migiit  lose  his  fortune,  that  aba  ni(ht 
become  an  artist,  like  her  Iriend,  Madamniiclle  Louiae  ffA/mStf." 

"Ah,  you  see " 

"  Well,  what  does  that  prove  f  asked  Valentine. "  Hotlung;"  mplia^ 

Maximilian. "  Then  why  did  you  smile  ?" 

"  Why,  you  yourself  had  your  eyes  fiaed  on  me." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go?" "Ah,  no, no  I    But  do  Ht  1ft  H  loaa 

time  :  you  are  the  subject  on  which  I  would  wish  to  speak." 

"True,  we  must  be  quick,  for  we  have  scarcely  ten  miuttea  ONn  ti 
pass  together." "Ala/oif  said  Uaximilian,  in  constenwtiML 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  am  but  a  poor  friend  Iq  you.  Wlial  a  life  I 
cause  you  lo  teail,  poor  Maximilian,  you  uhoaie  formed  (or  Lappinesis  I     1 
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leaned  against  the  gate  for  support.  "  Can  it  really  be  true,  and  is  that 
why  Madame  de  Viflefort  has  sent  for  me  ?  No,  that  cannot  be  the  case, 
for  the  communication  would  not  be  likely  to  come  through  her  instru- 
mentality.''  "  Why  not  r 

*  "  Because — I  scarcely  know  why — but  it  has  appeared  as  if  Mad^une  de 
Villefort  secretly  objected  to  the  marriage,  although  she  did  not  choose 

openly  to  oppose  it." "Is  it  so?    Then  I  feel  as  if  I  could  adore 

Madame  de  Villefort" 

"Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  do  that,"  said  Valentine,  with  a  sad 
smile. 

"  If  she  objects  to  your  marrying  M.  d'Epinay,  she  would  be  all  the 

more  likely  to  listen  to  any  other  proposition." "  No,  Maximilian,  it 

is  not  suitors  to  which  Madame  de  Villefort  objects,  it  is  marriage  itself." 

"  Marriage  !  if  she  dislikes  that  so  much,  why  did  she  ever  marry  her- 
self T "  You  do  not  understand  me,  Maximilian.    About  a  year  ago,  I 

talked  of  retiring  to  a  convent :  Madame  de  Villefort,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remarks  which  she  considered  it  her  duty  to  make,  secretly  approved  of 
tlie  proposition  ;  my  father  consented  to  ft,  at  her  instigation,  and  it  was 
only  on  account  of  my  poor  grandfather  that  I  finally  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject. You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  expression  of  that  old  man's  eye  when 
he  looks  at  me,  the  only  i)erson  in  the  world  whom  he  loves,  and,  I  had 
almost  said,  by  whom  he  is  beloved  in  return.  When  he  learned  my  re- 
solution, I  shall  never  forget  the  reproachful  look  which  he  cast  on  me, 
and  the  tears  of  utter  despair  which  chased  each  other  down  his  lifeless 
cheeks.  Ah,  Maximilian,  I  experienced,  at  that  moment,  such  remorse  for 
my  intention,  that,  throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  I  exclaimed,—*  Forgive  rae, 
pray  forgive  me,  my  dear  grandfather  ;  they  may  do  what  they  will  with 
me,  I  will  never  leave  you?  When  I  had  ceased  speaking,  he  thankfully 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  without  uttering  a  word.  Ah,  Maximilian  1 
I  may  have  much  to  suffer,  but  I  feel  as  if  my  grandfather's  look  at  that 
moment  would  morp  than  compensate  for  all." 

"  Dear  Valentine,  you  are  a  perfect  angel ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
what  I  can  have  done  to  merit  your  being  revealed  to  me.  But  tell  me 
what  interest  Madame  de  Villefort  can  have  in  your  remaining  unmar- 
ried T **  Did  I  not  tell  you  just  now  that  I  was  rich,  Maximilian — too 

rich  ?  I  possess  nearly  50,000  livres  in  right  of  my  mother ;  my  grand- 
father and  my  grandmother,  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  St.  M^ran, 
will  leave  me  as  much  more  :  and  M.  Noirtier  evidently  intends  making 
me  his  heir.  My  brother  Edward,  who  inherits  nothing  from  his  mother, 
will,  therefore,  be  poor  in  comparison  with  me.  Now,  if  I  had  taken  the 
veil,  all  this  fortune  would  have  descended  to  my  father,  and,  in  reversion, 
to  his  son." 

**  Ah  !  how  strange  it  seems  that  such  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 

should  be  so  avaricious." "  It  is  not  for  herself  that  she  is  so,  but  for 

her  son ;  and  what  you  regard  as  a  vice  becomes  almost  a  virtue  when 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  maternal  love," 

"But  could  you  not  compromise  matters,  and  give  up  a  portion  of 

your  fortune  to  her  son  Y* **  How  could  I  make  such  a  proposition, 

especially  to  a  woman  who  always  professes  to  be  so  entirely  disinte- 
rested ?" 

"  Valentine,  I  have  always  regarded  our  love  in  the  light  of  something 
sacred  ;  consequently,  I  have  covered  it  with  the  veil  of  respect,  and  hid  it  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul  \  no  human  being,  not  even  my  sister,  is  aware 
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of  its  existence.  Valentine,  will  yoa  pemut  me  to  nuke  a  conSduit  ofa 
friend,  and  reveal  to  him  the  love  I  bear  you?" 

Valentine  started.  "  A  friend,  Mudmuun ;  and  who  is  tlii>  friend  ?  I 
tremble  to  give  my  permission.*—^  Uatcn,  Vilentiab  Have  rounew 
experienced  for  any  one  that  sudden  and  iiiettitible  Bympatlw  wbtcb  made 
you  feelas  if  the  object  of  it  had  been  your  old  and  funUiuRieBdithoa^ 
in  reality,  it  was  the  first  time  you  had  ever  met  ?  Nay,  further,  have  yoa 
never  endeavoured  to  recall  the  time,  plac^  and  circunutancea  of  yoor 
former  intercourse  ;  and  failing  in  this  attempt,  have  almost  bdiend  that 
your  spirits  must  have  held  convene  with  each  other  in  some  state  <rf  being 
anterior  to  the  present,aiid  that  you  areonlynow  occupied  in  a  lemiiuaccnce 
of  the  past  ?" 

"  Yes. " "  Well,  that  is  precisf^  the  feeling  which  I  experienced  vben 

I  first  saw  that  extraordinary  man. 

"  Extraordinary,  did  you  sayT "  Yes." 

"  You  have  known  him  for  some  tim^  thenf" 

"  Scarcely  longer  than  eight  or  ten  days." 

"And  do  you  call  a  man  your  fnend  whom  you  have  only  known  far 
eight  or  ten  days  ?    Ah,  Maximilian,  I  had  hoped  youset  a  hitler  TalMOB 

the  title  of  friend." "  Your  logic  is  most  poweriiiL  Valentma ;  tmt  sn 

what  you  will,  I  can  never  renounce  the  sentiment  which  has  butineiiTC^ 
taken  possession  of  my  mind.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  ordained  diat  Ala  maa 
should  be  associated  with  all  thegood  which  the  future  may  hare  in  atore  far 
me;  and  sometimes  it  really  seems  as  if  his  eye  was  able  to  see  what  was  to 
come,  and  his  hand  endowed  with  the  power  of  directingeventsaccoidingto 
his  own  will." 

"  He  must  be  a  prophet,  then,"  said  Valentine,  smiling. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Maximilian,  "  I  have  often  been  almost  Ifmnlin!  to  ait 
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men  and  things.  I  never  saw  more  simple  tastes  united  to  greater  mag- 
nificence. His  smile  is  so  sweet  when  hetaddresses  me,  that  I  forget  it 
can  ever  be  bitter  to  others.  Ah  !  Valentine,  tell  me,  if  he  ever  looked 
on  you  with  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  ?  if  so,  depend  on  it,  you  will  be 
happy.** 

"  Me  !"  said  the  young  girl,  "  he  never  even  glances  at  me  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  I  accidentally  cross  his  path,  he  appears  rather  to  avoid  me.  Ah, 
he  is  not  generous,  neither  does  he  possess  that  supernatural  penetration 
which  you  attribute  to  him  ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  perceived  that  I 
was  unhappy ;  and  if  he  had  been  generous,  seeing  me  sad  and  solitary, 
he  would  have  used  his  influence  to  my  advantage  ;  and  since,  as  you  say, 
he  resembles  the  sun,  he  would  have  warmed  my  heart  with  one  of  his 
life-giving  rays.  You  say  he  loves  you,  Maximilian ;  how  do  you  know 
that  he  does  ?  All  would  pay  deference  to  an  officer  like  you,  with  a  fierce 
moustache  and  a  long  sabre  ;  but  they  think  they  may  crush  a  poor  weep- 
ing girl  with  impunity." 

"  Ah,  Valentine  !  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken." 

"  If  it  were  otherwise— if  he  treated  me  diplomatically— that  is  to  say, 
like  a  man  who  wishes,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
house,  so  that  he  may  ultimately  gain  the  power  of  dictating  to  its  occu- 
pants— he  would,  if  it  had  been  but  once,  have  honoured  me  with  the 
smile  which  you  extol  so  loudly ;  but  no,  he  saw  that  I  was  unhappy ;  he 
understood  that  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  therefore  paid  me  no 
regard  whatever.  Who  knows  but  that,  in  order  to  please  Madame  de 
Villefort  and  my  father,  he  may  not  persecute  me  by  every  means  in  his 
power  ?  It  is  not  just  that  he  should  despise  me  thus,  without  any  reason 
lor  so  doing.  Ah  !  forgive  me,"  said  Valentine,  perceiving  the  effect  which 
her  words  were  producing  on  Maximilian  ;  "  I  have  done  wrong,  for  I  have 
given  utterance  to  thoughts  concerning  that  man  which  I'did  not  even  know 
existed  in  my  heart.  I  do  not  deny  the  influence  of  which  you  speak,  or 
that  I  have  not  myself  experienced  it ;  but  with  me  it  has  been  productive 
of  evil  rather  than  good." 

"  Well,  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  with  a  sigh,  "  we  will  not  discuss  the 
matter  further,     1  will  not  make  a  confidant  of  him." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Valentine,  "  I  sec  that  1  have  given  you  pain.  I  can  only 
say  how  sincerely  I  ask  pardon  for  having  grieved  you.  But,  indeed,  I  am 
not  prejudiced  beyond  the  power  of  conviction.  Tell  me  what  this  count  of 
Monte-Cristo  has  done  for  you  V 

"  I  own  that  your  question  embarrasses  me,  Valentine,  for  I  cannot  say 
that  the  count  has  rendered  me  any  ostensible  service.  Still,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  I  have  an  instinctive  affection  for  him,  the  source  of 
which  I  cannot  explain  to  you.  Has  the  sun  done  anything  for  me  ^  No  ; 
he  warms  me  with  his  rays,  and  it  is  by  his  light  that  I  see  you — nothing 
more.  Has  such  and  such  a  perfume  done  anything  for  me  ?  No  ;  its 
odour  charms  one  of  my  senses— that  is  all  I  can  say  when  I  am  asked 
why  I  praise  it.  My  friendship  for  him  is  as  strange  and  unaccountable 
as  his  for  me.  A  secret  voice  seems  to  whisper  to  me  that  there  must  be 
something  more  than  chance  in  this  unexpected  reciprocity  of  friendship. 
In  his  most  simple  actions,  as  well  as  in  nis  most  secret  thoughts,  I  find 
a  relation  to  my  own.  You  will  perhaps  smile  at  me  when  I  tell  you  that, 
ever  since  I  have  known  this  man,  I  have  involuntariljr  entertained  the 
idea  that  all  the  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  me  originated  from  hinv 
However,  I  have  managed  to  live  thirty  years  without  this  protection,  you 
will  say  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  a  little  to  illustrate  my  meaning    H^  v\n.- 
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viied  111,'  11  Uiac  with  him  (in  Saturday,  which  was  a  verj-  naloral  thing 
for  him  to  dn.  Well,  what  have  I  learned  since  ?  That  your  mother  and 
M.  (te  Villcfort  are  binh  coming  to  this  dinner.  I  shall  meet  them  there, 
and  who  knoivi  what  future  advantages  may  result  from  the  interview? 
This  m.iv  ap|ic:ir  to  you  to  be  no  unusual  combination  of  circumstances  ; 
ncviTlhfiess,  1  iicni-ivo  some  hidden  plot  in  the  arrangement — sorae- 
thin-.  in  fact,  more  tli:i]i  i^  apparent  on  a  casual  view  of  the  subject.  I 
b?lievo  that  this  sinijiilar  man,  who  appears  to  fathom  the  motives  of  ci-erj' 
OH'.',  h.is  puriioscly  arr.mgcd  forme  to  meet  M.  and  Madame  dc  \'illefort ; 
and  -iometinies.  I  confess,  1  h.ivc  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  read  i,i  his  eyes 
whether  he  was  in  prissessinn  of  the  secret  of  our  love." 

••Jly  f!Oi»d  filend."  suid  V.ilvniine, '' I  should  take  you  for  a  visionary', 
and  should  tremble  for  your  reason,  if  I  were  always  to  he.tr  you  talk  in  a 
strain  similar  to  this.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  see  anythini;  more  than 
the  merest  chance  in  this  meeting?  Pray  reflect  a  liitk-.'  My  father,  who 
never  ^oi's  out.  Ii.is  several  times  been  or,  the  point  of  refusing  this  invi- 
tation ;  Mail.imt  do  \ilK-f.iit,  on  the  contrary,  is  burning  with  the  dcaire 
of  seeinjj  this  e>:tra  'vilinary  n.ibob  in  his  own  house  ;  therefore,  she  has 
with  jjrcit  diitieultv  iirevailed  on  my  father  to  accompanv  her.  So,  no  ! 
it  is  ai  1  hav,'  s  lid.  Maximili.m  :  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  of  whom  I 
can  ask  hLl[i  biLi  yoiir7.elf  and  my  grandfather,  who  is  little  better  than  a 

corpse,'' "  I  see  that  you  are  right,  logically  speaking,"  said  Sla.ti- 

tnilian  ;  "  but  the  sicntle  voice  which  usually  has  sucn  power  oi-er  mc  fails 
to  convince  me  to-d.iv." 

"  I  feel  the  "a:",-  as  rei^ards  yourself,"'  said  Valentine  ;  "  and  I  own  (hat. 
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way  imaginable,  so  tbat  I  was  altogether  fascinated  with  it.  The  same  even- 
ing some  friends  of  mine  visited  me,  M.  de  Ch&ieBU-Renaud,  M.  Debrajr, 
and  Ave  or  six  other  choice  spirits,  whom  you  do  not  know,  even  by  name. 
They  proposed /«  tewtV/cCC^.  I  neverplay.for  I  amnotrichenough  toafford 
tolose,norsi]flicienclypoor  to  desire  to  gain.  ButIwaE'atmyownbDuse,you 
understand,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  send  for  the  cards,  which 
I  did.  Just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  table,  M,  de  Monte-Cristo  arrived, 
He  took  his  seat  amongst  them  ;  they  played,  and  I  won.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  that  my  gains  amounted  to  5,000  francs.  We  separated 
at  midnight.  I  could  not  defer  my  pleasure,  so  I  took  a  cabriolet  and  drove 
to  the  horse-dealer's.  Feverish  and  excited,  I  tang  at  the  door.  The  per- 
son who  opened  it  must  have  taken  me  for  a  madman,  for  I  rushed  at 
once  to  the  stable.  Medea  was  standing  at  the  rack,  eating  her  hay.  1 
immediately  put  on  the  saddle  and  bridle,  to  which  operation  she  lent  her- 
self with  the  best  grace  possible ;  then,  putting  the  4,500  francs  into  the 
hands  of  the  astonished  dealer,  I  proceeded  to  fulfil  my  intention  of  passing 
the  night  in  riding  in  the  Champs  Ely s^s.  As  J  rode  by  the  count^  house 
I  perceived  a  light  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  fancied  I  saw  the  shadow 
ol  his  figure  moving  behind  the  curtain.  Now,  Valentine,  I  firmly  behcve 
that  he  knew  of  my  wish  to  possess  this  horse,  and  that  he  lost  expressly  to 
give  me  the  means  of  procuring  it." 

"  My  dear  Maximilian,  you  are  really  too  fanciful ;  you  will  not  love 
even  me  long.  A  man  who  accustoms  himself  to  live  in  such  a  world  of 
poetry  and  imagination  must  find  far  too  little  excitement  in  a  common, 
every-day  sort  of  attachment  such  as  ours.     But  tey  arc  calling  me.      Do 

you   hear  ?" "  Ah,   Valentine  !"    said    Maximilian,  "  give  me  but  one 

finger  through  this  opening  in  the  grating,  that  1  may  have  the  happiness 
of  kissing  it," 

"  Maximilian,  we  said  we  would  be  to  each  other  as  two  voices,  two 
shadows." "  As  you  will,  Valentine," 

"  Shall  you  be  happy  if  I  do  what  you  wish  ?" "  Oh,  yes  !"  Valen- 
tine mounted  the  bank,  and  passed  not  only  her  finger  but  her  whole  hand 
through  the  opening.  Maximilian  uttered  a  cry  of  dehght,  and,  springing 
forwards,  seized  the  hand  extended  towards  him,  and  imprinted  on  it  a 
fervent  and  impassioned  kiss.  The  hitlc  hand  was  then  immediately  with- 
drawn, and  the  young  man  saw  Valentine  hurrying  towards  the  house,  as 
though  she  were  almost  terrified  at  her  own  sensations. 


CHAPTER  LVIII, 

M.   NOIRTIER  DE  VILLEFORT. 

We  will  now  relate  »h.-it  was  passing  in  thehouseof  the/^-ort/r/wrfl'KTOy 
after  the  departure  of  Madame  Danglars  and  her  [laughter,  and  during 
the  lime  of  the  conversation  between  Maximilian  and  Valentine,  which  we 
have  just  detailed.  M.  de  Villefort  entered  his  father's  room,  followed  by 
Madame  de  Villefort.  Both  of  the  visitors,  after  saluting  the  old  man  and 
speaking  la  Barrois,  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years 
in  his  service,  took  their  places  on  either  side  of  the  paralytic, 

M.  Noirtier  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  which  moved  upon  castors,  in 
which  he  was  wheeled  into  the  room  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  same  way 
drawn  out  again  at  night.  He  was  placed  before  a  latge  glass,  which  re- 
flected the  whole  apartment,  and  permitted  him  to  see,  without  any  attempt 
to  move,  which  would  have  been  impossible,  all  who  ewwti****"^*''*- 
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evcn'thing  which  was  going  on  around  him.  M.  Noirtier,  although  almost 
as  imiiiovable  nnd  helpless  as  a  corpse,  looked  at  the  new  comers  with  a 
quick  and  intclliucnt  expression,  perceiving  at  once,  by  their  ceremonious 
courtesy,  that  ilicy  were  come  on  business  of  an  unexpected  and  officiitl 
ch.ir.icter.  Siglit  and  hearing  were  the  only  senses  remaining,  and  they 
appeared  left,  like  two  solitary  sparks,  to  animate  the  miserable  body 
which  scenieJ  lit  for  noiliing  but  the  grave  ;  it  was  only,  however,  by 
means  ofonc  of  these  senses  that  he  could  reveal  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
whicli  still  worked  in  his  mind,  and  the  look  by  which  he  gave  expression 
to  this  inner  life  resembled  one  of  those  distant  lights  which  are  sometimes 
seen  in  jtcrspective  by  the  benighted  traveller  whilst  crossing  some  cheer- 
less desert,  apprising  liim  that  there  is  still  one  human  being,  who,  like 
himself  is  keeping  watch  amidst  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  night.  Noir- 
tier's  iiair  was  long  and  white,  and  flowed  over  his  shoulders  ;  whilst  in  his 
eyes,  shaded  by  thick,  black  lashes,  was  concentrated,  as  it  often  happens 
with  any  organ  which  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  all  the  activity, 
address,  force,  and  intelligence,  which  were  formerly  diffused  over  his 
whole  body  ;  certainly,  the  movement  of  the  arm,  the  sound  of  the  voice. 
and  the  agility  of  the  body,  were  wanting ;  but  the  speaking  eye  sufficed 
fur  idl.  liccomni.tnded  with  it ;  it  was  ihe  medium  through  which  his 
thanks  were  eon \  e;cd.  In  short,  his  whole  appearance  produced  on  the 
mind  the  impression  of  a  corpse  with  living  eyes  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  startling  th.'.n  to  observe  the  expression  of  anger  or  joy  suddenly 
lighting  up  these  or^'ans,  while  the  rest  of  the  rigid  and  marble-like  fea- 
tuiiis  wore  ullcrly  dej>riveil  of  the  power  of  participation.  Three  persons 
only  could  nndi'rst.md  this  langu.ige  of  the  poor  paralytic;  these  were 
Villelort,  Wdontiiic.  and  the  old  servant  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
5  \"illefi)rt  saw  his  father  but  scldon),  and  then  only  when  absolutely 
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whilst  Madame  de  Villefort  seated  herself  on  the  left,  be  addressed  him 
thus  :— 

"  I  trust  you  wilt  not  be  displeased,  sir,  that  Valentine  has  not  come 
with  us,  or  that  I  dismissed  Barrois,  for  our  conference  will  be  one  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  either  \  Madame 
de  Villefort  and  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to  you." 

Noirtier's  face  remained  perfectly  passive  during  this  long  preamble  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  of  Villefort  was  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  old  man's  heart 

"  This  communication,"  continued  the /riww««/"rf«  r«,in  that  cold  and 
decisive  tone  which  seemed  at  once  to  preclude  all  discussion,  "  will,  we  are 
jure,  meet  with  your  approbation,"  The  ej'c  of  the  invalid  still  retained 
ihat  vacancy  of  expression  which  prevented  his  son  from  obtaining  any 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  which  were  passing  in  his  mind  ;  he  listened, 
nothing  more.  "  Sir,"  resumed  Villefort.  "  we  are  thinking  of  maiTying 
Valentine."  H.'.-l  '*-"  ^'.1  man's  face  been  moulded  in  wax,  it  could  not 
l.j,  J  shown  less  enioi;on  at  this  news  than  was  now  to  be  traced  there. 
"The  marriage  will  take  place  in  less  than  three  months,"  said  Villefort 
Noirtier's  eye  still  retained  its  inanimate  expression, 

Madame  de  Villefort  now  took  her  part  in  the  conversation,  and  added, 
— "  We  thought  this  news  would  possess  an  interest  for  you,  sir,  who  have 
always  entertained  a  great  affection  for  Valentine  ;  it  therefore  only  now 
remains  for  us  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  young  man  for  whom  she  is 
destined.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  connections  which  could  possibly 
be  formed  ;  he  possesses  fortune,  a  high  rank  in  society,  and  every  per* 
sonal  qualification  likely  to  render  Valentine  supremely  happy  :  his  name, 
however,cannot  be  wholly  unknown  to  you.  The  person  to  whom  we  allude 
Is  M.  Frani  de  Quesnel,  Baron  d'Epinay." 

During  the  time  that  his  wife  was  speaking,  Villefort  had  narrowly 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  old  man.  When  Madame  de  Villefort 
pronounced  the  name  of  Frani,  the  pupil  of  M.  Noirtier's  eye  began  to 
dilate,  and  his  eyelids  trembled  with  the  same  movement  as  may  be  per- 
ceived on  the  lips  of  an  individual  about  to  speak,  and  he  darted  a  light- 
ning glance  at  Madame  de  Villefort  and  bis  son.  The  proaireur  du  rot, 
who  knew  the  political  hatred  which  had  formerly  existed  between  M. 
Noirtier  and  the  elder  d'Epinay,  well  understood  the  agitation  and  anger 
which  the  announcement  had  produced;  but, feigning  not  to  perceive  cither, 
he  immediately  resumed  the  conversation  commenced  by  his  wife.  "  Sir," 
snid  he,  "  you  are  aware  that  Valentine  is  about  to  enter  her  nineteenth 
year,  which  renders  it  important  that  she  should  lose  no  time  in  forming 
a  suitable  connection.  Nevertheless,  you  have  not  been  forgotten  in  our 
plans,  and  we  have  fully  ascertained  beforehand,  that  Valentine's  future 
husband  will  consent,  not  to  live  in  this  bouse,  for  that  might  not  be 
pleasant  for  the  youne  people,  but  that  you  should  live  with  them  ;  so  that 
you  and  Valentine,  who  are  so  attached  to  each  other,  would  not  be  sepa- 
rated, and  you  would  be  able  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  course  of  life 
which  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  thus,  instead  of  losing,  you  will  be  a 
gainer  by  the  change,  as  it  will  secure  to  you  two  children  instead  of  one, 
to  watch  over  and  comfort  you." 

Noirtier's  look  was  furious  :  it  was  very  evident  Ihat  something  despe- 
rate was  passing  in  the  old  man's  mind,  for  the  cry  of  anger  and  grief  rose 
to  his  throat,  and  not  being  able  to  find  vent  in  utterance,  appeared  ahnott 
to  choke  him,  for  bis  face  and  lips  turned  quite  purple  with  the  attunle. 
Villefort  quietly  opened  a  window,  saying,  "  It   is  very  wuin,  and  tbA 
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he.it  affecls  M.  Noiriier."  He  then  returned  to  his  place,  but  did  not  sit 
doM-n.  "  This  marriage,"  added  Madame  de  ViUefon,  "  is  quite  agreeable 
tu  the  wishes  of  M.  d'Epinuy  and  his  family  :  besides, he  had  no  reUiions 
nearer  than  an  uncle  Hiitl  aunt,  his  mother  having  died  at  his  birth,  and  bis 
Talher  having  been  assassinaied  in  1S15,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  but 
two  years  old  ;  it  naturally  folltiived  that  the  child  was  permitted  to  cboose 
h's  o  n  pursu'ts  and  hi.  has,  therefore,  seldom  acknowledged  any  ether 
author  ty  but  thit  of  h  s  o    n  will," 

1 1  at  a  las    nit  on     is  a  mysterious  affair,"  said  Villeforl,  "  and  the 
re  p  I      e  h  therto  escaped  detection  ;  although  suspicion  has 

uf     ort  than  one  person."     Noiriier  made  such  an  effort 

led   utii  1  smile. 

ed  \  lief  111,  "those  to  whom  the  guilt  really  belongs, 
I J     I         t  c  \  IS  cimmitted,  on  whose  heads  the  justice  of  man 

1  probab  \  descend  here,  and  the  certain  judgment  of  God  hereafter, 
ould  rejo  ce  r)  tl  e  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  bestowing  such  a  peace- 
offer  ng  -IS  \al  ntnc  on  the  son  of  him  whose  life  they  so  ruthlessly 
destro\ed  "  No  1  r  hid  succeeded  In  mastering  his  emotion  more  than 
cou  d  ha  c  b  c  de  mtd  possible  with  such  an  enfeebled  and  shattered 
f  n  \        I     n  Icrstand,"  was  the  reply  contained  in  his  look  ;  and 

tl  lo  it  c  p  da  fctl  ng  of  strong  indignation,  mixed  with  profound 
coni  mpt  \  II  furt  fully  understood  his  father's  meaning,  and  answered 
by  a  si  ^ht  si  rug  of  I  s  shoulders.  He  then  motioned  to  his  wife  to  take 
leave  No  v  a  r  sa  d  M  idame  de  Villefort,  "  I  must  bid  you  farewelL 
Would  you  1  kc  n  e  lo    end  Edward  to  you  for  a  short  time?' 

It  had  been  at    ed  that  the  old  man  should  express  his  approbation  by 

closing  his  (.jes,  Ins  rifua,!!   by  winking  them  several  times,  and  if  he  had 

no  desire  or  feeling  to  espress.he  raised  them  to  heaven.     If  he  wanted 
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What  was  it  then  ?  May  I  go  and  ask  them,  that  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  peace  with  you  ?" "  No,  no  1"  said  Noirtier*s 

look. 

"  Ah  I  you  frighten  me.  What  can  they  have  said  P'  and  she  again  tried 
to  think  what  it  could  be. 

*'  Ah  !  I  know/'  said  she,  lowering  her  voice  and  going  close  to  the  old 
man, "  they  have  been  speaking  of  my  marriage, — have  they  not  P'* 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  angry  look. 

''  I  understand  ;  you  are  displeased  at  the  silence  I  have  preserved  on 
the  subject  The  reason  of  it  was,  that  they  had  insisted  on  my  keeping  the 
matter  a  secret,  and  begged  me  not  to  tell  you  anything  of  it ;  they  did  not 
even  acquaint  me  with  their  intentions,  and  I  only  discovered  them  by 
chance ;  that  is  why  I  have  been  so  reserved  with  you,  dear  grandpapa. 
Pray  forgive  me."  But  there  was  no  look  calculated  to  reassure  her  ;  all 
it  seemed  to  say  was,  "  It  is  not  only  your  reserve  which  afflicts  me." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  asked  the  young  girl.  "  Perhaps  you  think  I  shall 
abandon  you,  dear  grandpapa,  and  that  I  shall  forget  you  when  I  am 
married  !" 

<^  No." "They  told  you,  then,  that  M.  d'Epinay  consented  to  our  all 

living  together  ?" 

"  Yes." "  Then  why  are  you  still  vexed  and  grieved  ?"  The  old  man's 

eyes  beamed  with  an  expression  of  gentle  affection.  "  Yes,  I  understand," 
said  Valentine ;  "  it  is  because  you  love  me."  The  old  man  assented. 
"And  you  are  afraid  I  shall  be  unhappy  T "  Yes." 

"  You  do  not  like  M.  Franz  ?"  The  eyes  repeated  several  times,  "  No, 
no,  no." 

"  Then  you  are  vexed  with  the  engagement  ?" "  Yes." 

"  Well,  listen,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and  put- 
ting her  arm  round  her  grandfather's  neck,  "  1  am  vexed,  too,  for  I  do  not 
loveM.  Franzd'Epinay."  An  expressionof  intense  joy  illumined  the  old  man's 
eyes.  "  When  I  wished  to  retire  into  a  convent,  you  remember  how  angry 
you  were  with  me  ?"  A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  invalid.  "  Well," 
continued  Valentine, "  the  reason  of  my  proposing  it  was  that  I  might 
escape  this  hateful  marriage,  which  drives  me  to  despair."  Noirtier's 
breathing  became  thick  and  short.  "  Then  the  idea  of  this  marriage  really 
grieves  you  too  ?  Ah,  if  you  could  but  help  me — if  we  could  both  together 
defeat  their  plan  !  But  you  are  unable  to  oppose  them  ;  you,  whose  mind 
is  so  quick,  and  whose  will  is  so  firm,  are,  nevertheless,  as  weak  and  un- 
equal to  the  contest  as  I  am  myself.  Alas,  you,  who  would  have  been  such 
a  powerful  protector  to  me  in  the  days  of  your  health  and  strength,  can 
now  only  sympathise  in  my  joys  and  sorrows,  without  being  able  to  take 
any  active  part  in  them.  However,  this  is  much,  and  calls  for  gratitude  ; 
and  Heaven  has  not  taken  away  all  my  blessings  when  it  leaves  me  your 
sympathy  and  kindness." 

At  these  words  there  appeared  in  Noirtier's  eye  an  expression  of  such 
deep  meaning  that  the  young  girl  thought  she  could  read  these  words  there, 
**  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  can  still  do  much  for  you." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  help  me,  dear  grandpapa  T  said  Valentine. 

"  Yes."  Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  ;  it  was  the  sign  agreed  on  between 
him  and  Valentine  when  he  wanted  anything. 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  dear  grandpapa  ?"  said  Valentine,  and  she  endea- 
voured to  recall  to  mind  all  the  things  which  he  would  be  likely  to  need  ; 
and  as  the  ideas  presented  themselves  to  her  mind,  she  repeated  tUenv 
aloud ;  but  finding  that  all  her  efforts  elicited  noXVvvsv^  \wx  ^  c^^^N»»x 
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"  AVj,"  "  Conic,"  said  she,  "  since  this  plan  does  not  answer,  I  will  have  re- 
course to  another."  She  then  recited  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from 
A  down  to  N.  When  she  arrived  at  thai  letter,  tlie  paraljiic  made  her 
underitand  that  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  thing'  which  he  wanted.  "  Ah,' 
said  Valentine,  "  the  thing  you  desire  begins  with  the  letter  N  ;  it  is  with 
N  that  we  have  to  do,  then.  Well,  let  me  see,  what  can  jrou  want  wlucb 
bcRins  with  N  ?    Na—  Ne—  Ni—  No—" 

"  Ves,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man's  five. 

"Ah,  it  is  No,  then?'' "Yes."  Valentine  fetched  a  dictionary,  which 

she  placed  on  a  desk  before  NoJrtier ;  she  opened  it,  and,  seeing  that  the 
old  man's  eye  was  thoroughly  fixed  on  its  pages,  she  ran  her  finger  quickly 
up  and  down  the  columns.  Durmg  the  six  years  which  had  passed  since 
Noirtier  first  fell  into  this  sad  state,  Valentine's  powers  of  invention  had 
been  too  often  put  to  the  test  not  to  render  her  e.<pcn  in  devising  eitpe- 
dients  for  g.iining  a  knowledge  of  his  wishes  ;  and  the  constant  practice 
h.id  s^  perfected  her  in  the  an,  that  she  guessed  the  old  man's  meaning 
as  quickly  as  if  he  himself  had  been  able  to  seek  for  what  he  wanted.  Ai 
the  word  JVa/ary,  Noirtier  made  a  sign  to  her  to  slop.  "  Notary,"  said 
she,  "  do  you  want  a  notary,  dear  grandpapa  ?"  The  old  man  again  sig- 
nilied  that  it  was  a  notary  he  desired. 

"  You  would  wish  a  notary  to  be  sent  for,  then  ?'  said  Valentine. 

"  Yes." "  Shail  my  father  be  informed  of  your  wish  ?* "  Yes." 

''  Do  you  wish  the  notary  should  be  sent  fiir  immediately  ?' 

"  Yes." "  Then  they  shall  go  for  him  directly,  dear  gnuidpapj.     It 

that  all  you  want  ?" 

"  Yes."  Valentine  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  tell  Monsieur 
or  Madame  de  ViUefort  ihit  they  were  requested  to  come  to  M.  Noirliers 
■'  Are  you  satisfied  noM'  ?'  inquired  Valentine. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  WILL.' 

As  soon  as  Barrois  had  Ult  the  room,  Noirticr  looked  at  Valentine  with 
that  peculiar  expression  which  conveyed  so  much  deep  meaning.  The 
young  girl  perfectly  understood  the  look,  and  so  did  Villcfort,  for  his  coun- 
tenance became  clouded,  and  he  knitted  bis  eyebrows  angrily.  He  took  a 
seat,  and  quietly  awaited  Ihe  arrival  of  the  notary.  Noirlier  saw  him  scat 
himself  with  an  appearanceof  perfect  indifference,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  side  look  at  Valendne,  which  made  her  understand  that  she  also  was  to 
remain  in  the  room.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  Barrois  returned, 
bringing  the  notary  with  him.  "  Sir,"  said  Villeforl,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions were  over,  "  you  were  sent  for  by  M.  Noirtier,  whom  you  see  here. 
All  his  limbs  have  become  completely  paralysed,  he  has  lost  his  voice  also, 
and  we  ourselves  find  much  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  catch  some 
fr.igments  of  his  meaning."  Noirlier  cast  an  appealing  look  on  Valentine, 
M'hich  look  was  at  once  so  earnest  and  imperative,  that  she  answered  im- 
mediately. "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  perfectly  understand  my  grandfather's 
meaning  at  all  times." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Barrois  ;  "  and  that  is  what  I  told  the  gcnile- 

man  as  we  walked  along." "  Permit  me,"  said  the  notary,  turning  first 

10  Villefort  and  then  to  Valentine — "  permit  me  to  state  Uiat  the  case  in 
question  is  Just  one  of  those  in  which  a  public  officer  like  myself  cannot 
proceed  to  act  without  thereby  incurring  a  dangerous  responsibility.  The 
first  thing  necessary  to  render  an  act  valid  is,  that  the  notary  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  has  faithfully  interpreted  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  person  dictating  the  act.  Now,  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  a  client  who  cannot  speak  ;  and  as 
Ihe  object  of  his  desire  or  his  repugnance  cannot  be  clearly  proved  to 
me,  on  account  of  his  want  of  speech,  my  services  here  would  be  quite 
useless,  and  cannot  be  legally  exercised.''  The  notary  then  prepared  to 
retire.  An  imperceptible  smile  of  triumph  was  expressed  on  the  lips  of 
the  procHreur  du  roi.  Noirtier  looked  at  Valentine  with  an  expression  so 
full  of  grief,  that  she  arrested  the  departure  of  the  notary.  "  Sir,"  said  she, 
"  ihe  language  which  I  speak  with  my  grandfather  may  be  easily  learnt  ; 
and  1  can  teach  you,  in  a  few  minutes,  lo  understand  it  almost  as  well  as 
I  can  myself.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  require,  in  order  to  set  your  con- 
science quite  at  ease  on  the  subject?" 

"  In  order  to  render  an  act  valid,  I  must  be  certain  of  Ihe  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  my  client.  Illness  of  the  body  would  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  deed  ;  but  sanity  of  mind  is  absolutely  requisite." 

"Well,  sir,bythe  help  of  two  signs,  with  which  I  willacquaint.you  pre- 
sently, you  may  ascertain  with  perfect  certainty  that  my  grandfather  is  still 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  M.  Noirtier,  being  de- 
prived of  voice  and  motion,  is  accustomed  to  convey  his  meaning  by  closing 
his  eyes  when  he  wishes  to  signify '  yes,'  and  to  wink  when  he  means  'no.' 
You  now  know  quite  enough  to  enable  you  lo  converse  with  M.  Noirticr ; 
try."  Noirlier  gave  Valentine  such  a  look  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  that 
it  was  comprehended  even  by  the  notary  himself.  "  You  have  heard  and 
understood  what  your  granddaughter  has  been  saying,  sir,  have  you  P" 
asked  the  notary.  Noirlier  closed  his  eyes.  "  And  you  approve  of  what  she 
said— that  is  to  say,  you  declare  that  the  signs  which  she  mentioned  are 
really  those  by  means  of  which  you  arc  accustomed  to  convey  your 
thoughts  f" "Yes." 
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'■  To  IV 


-  Vi\ 


"  Yes 


"  And  veil  (1 1  lint  wj-li  111.'  11  ^1)  away  wUiioiit  fulfilling  voiir  oriciml 
iiiterilion^  :■'  The  ol.i  iiinn  Minkod  vi.jknUy.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  tlic youn;; 
jjitl, "  du  ynii  niidiTst.Tid  n-i-v.  and  is  your  conscience  perfeclly  .it  rest  on 
tlm  subjfci .'■'  lint  liofoic  the  noMrj-  could  answer,  Villcfort  had  drawn  him 
aside.  "  Sir,''  snid  hi;,  ''<!a  yon  suppose  lor  a  moment  tliat  a  m.in  can  sus> 
tain  a  physical  shock,  such  as  M.  Noirticr  h.is  received,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  his  mciu.it  f;icnlties  ?- "  It  is  not  exactly  that,  sir,"  said  the 

noWry,  "  ivhieh  makes  mo  tnn.M'y  ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  in  arriving  at 
his  llii)ii^li;s  and  iincmions,  so  ai  to  be  able  to  provoke  his  answers,'" 

"Yim  miMt  s.'c  th.it  to  bj  an  utter  impossibilily,"  said  Villefort,  Valen- 
tine and  ihe  old  man  iieiird  this  cnnvers.ation  ;  and  Noirticr  fixed  his  eye 
so  eariiciilv  on  Va'civ.ine  thai  she  felt  hound  to  answer  M  the  look. 

*■  .Sir,"  said  K»i--,  "that  nci'd  not  ina!:--  vfni  uneasy,  however  dilTiciiU  it 
may  at  first  si.;ht  apji.'ar  to  be.  I  can  (iiscovur  and  explain  to  you  my 
^Mndfathi-r's  th'i-i  ;lii^-  so  ns  to  jkU  an  end  to  all  your  doubts  and  fears 
on  the  subject,  1  l.::vc  now  been  six  years  with  M.  N'oirtier,  and  let  him 
tell  you  if  eviT  one-,  during  that  lime.  h«  has  entertained  a  thought  which 
he  w.i^  una'>!c  to  lu.iUe  me  understand," 

"  N'o,"  signed  the  old  m:m. 

'■'  Lei  11^  (rv  what  we  can  do.  then."  said  iho  notary.  "'  You  accept  this 
y.^Ti!:-  Lilly  as  y-.ur  into.prL-ler.  M,  Noirticr  r 

•■  \'ci." "  Will,  •■h:  wh^t  do  yoii  require  of  me.  .ind  what  document 

ii  it  that  yoT[  ivi-h  to  bo  driwnup?"  Valentine  nam>-d  .all  tlie  letters  of  the 
:;l|iliabet  iiiilil  >!;e  r.i;:ic  I  >  \V.  At  this  U'tii-r  the  di^iuenl  eye  of  Noirticr 
:,avehcr  nciLio.dnt  she  w:i:  t.i  St"]!.  "  It  i-;  very  c^■ident  that  it  IS  the  letter 
\V  whii-h  M.  No:i:i',r  w.i'i'.s"  said  ihe  uoMrv.  '■  Wait,"  said  Valentine  ; 
mdfahff.  she  repeated,  "Wa— We— VVi— "    The 
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aftcrwrrfl-,  l>y  the  ;"!;•  i.i  v.liicli  we  lind  l".  c  aiTa.r,^  of  il.c  le=-.l:itoi,  ani.i  i^y 
yourself,  who,  haviiiL;  \i.A  liic  iTi:ina.;caicnt  C/f  tlicm,  can,  doubilcss,  give 
full  information  on  the  subject.  But  besides  all  this,  in  order  that  the  in- 
strument may  not  be  contested,  I  am  anxious  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible 
authenticity  ;  therefore,  one  of  my  colleagues  will  help  me,  and,  contrary 
to  custom,  will  assist  in  the  dictation  of  the  testament.  Are  you  satisfieo, 
sir  T  continued  the  notary,  addressing  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  looked  the  invalid,  his  eye  beaming  with  delight  at  his  meaning 
being  so  well  understood. 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  T  thought  Villefort,  whose  position  demanded 
so  much  reserve,  but  who  was  longing  to  know  what  were  the  intentions 
of  his  father.  He  left  the  room  to  give  orders  for  another  notary  to  be 
sent,  but  Barrois,  who  had  heard  all  that  passed,  had  guessed  his  master's 
wishes,  and  had  already  gone  to  fetch  one.  The  procureur  du  roi  then 
told  his  wife  to  come  up.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  one 
had  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  paralytic  ;  the  second  notary  had 
also  arrived.  A  few  words  sufficed  for  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  two  officers  of  the  law.  They  read  to  Noirtier  the  formal  copy  of  a 
will,  in  order  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  terms  in  which  such  documents 
are  generally  couched  ;  then,  in  order  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  testator, 
the  first  notary  said,  turning  towards  him, — "  When  an  individual  makes 

his  will,  it  is  generally  in  favour  or  in  prejudice  of  some  person." 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  amount  of  your  fortune  ?" "Yes." 

**  1  will  name  to  you  several  sums  which  will  increase  by  graduation  ; 
}^u  will  stop  me  when  I  reach  the  one  representing  the  amount  of  your 

own  possessions  ?" "  Yes."    There  was  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  this 

interrogation.  Never  had  the  struggle  between  mind  and  matter  been 
more  apparent  than  now  ;  and  if  it  was  not  a  sublime,  it  was,  at  least,  a 
curious  spectacle.  They  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  invalid  ;  the  second 
notary  was  sitting  at  a  table,  prepared  for  writing,  and  his  colleague  was 
standing  before  the  testator  in  the  act  of  interrogating  him  on  the  subject 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  "  Your  fortune  exceeds  300,000  francs,  does  it 
not  ?"  asked  he.  Noirtier  made  a  sign- that  it  did.  **Do  you  possess 
400,000  francs  ?"  inquired  the  notary.  Noirticr's  eye  remained  immov- 
able. "  500,000  ?"  The  same  expression  continued.  "  600,000 — 700,000 
— 800,000—900,000?"  Noirtier  stopped  him  at  the  last-named  sum. 
**  You  are  then  in  possession  of  900,000  francs  ?"  asked  the  notary.  "  Yes." 
"  In  landed  property  ?" "  No." 

"  In  stock  r '*  Yes." 

"  The  stock  is  in  your  own  hands  ?'*  The  look  which  M.  Noirtier  cast 
on  Barrois  showed  that  there  was  something  wanting  which  he  knew 
where  to  find  ;  the  old  servant  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  small  casket.  "Do  you  permit  us  to  open  this 
casket  ?"  asked  the  notar>^  Noirtier  gave  his  assent.  They  opened  it, 
and  found  900,000  francs  in  bank  scrip.  The  first  notary  handed  over 
each  note,  as  he  examined  it,  to  his  colleague. 

The  total  amount  was  found  to  be  as  M.  Noirtier  had  stated.  "  It  is  all 
as  he  has  said  ;  it  is  very  evident  that  the  mind  still  retains  its  full  force 
and  vigour."  Then,  turning  towards  the  paralytic,  he  said,  "  You  possess, 
then,  900,000  francs  of  capital,  which,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  invested  it,  ought  to  bring  in  an  income  of  about  40,000  livres  ?* 
"  Yes." 

"  To  whom    do  you   desire  to  leave  this  fortune  V "  Oh  T  said 
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Madame  d.;  Villefort,  "  there  is  not  much  doubt  on  that  subject.  M.  Noir- 
tier  tenderly  loves  his  granddaughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort ;  it  is  she 
who  has  nursed  and  tended  hitn  for  six  years,  and  has,  by  her  devoted 
attention,  fully  secured  the  affection,  I  had  almost  said  the  gratitude,  of 
her  grandfather  ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  she  should  reap  the  fruit  of  hcf 
devotion."  The  eye  of  Noiriier  clearly  showed  by  its  expression  that  be 
was  not  deceived  by  the  false  assent  given  by  Madame  de  VtUefort's  woriis 
and  manner  to  the  motives  which  she  supposed  him  to  entertain.  "  Is  it, 
then,  to  Mademoiselle  Valentine  de  Villefort  that  you  leave  these  900,000 
francs  T  demanded  the  nolarj-,  thinking  he  had  only  to  insert  this  clause, 
but  wailing  first  for  the  assent  of  Noirtier,  which  it  was  necessary  sboald 
be  given  before  all  the  witnesses  of  this  singular  scene.  Valentine,  when 
her  name  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  had  stepped  back,  to  escape 
unpleasant  observation  ;  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  she  was  crying. 
The  old  man  looked  at  her  for  an  instant  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
tenderness  ;  then,  turning  towards  the  notary,  he  significantly  winked  his 
eye  in  token  of  dissent. 

"  What  !'  said  the  notarj-,  " do  yoit  not  intend  making  Mademoiselle 
Valentine  dc  Villefort  your  residuary  legatee  ?" "  No.'' 

"  You  are  not  making  any  mistake,  are  you  P"  said  the  notary  ;  "yon 

really  mean  to  declare  that  such  is  not  your  intention?" "  No,  no." 

Valentine  raised  her  head  ;  she  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment ;  it 
was  not  so  much  the  conviction  that  she  was  disinherited  which  caused 
her  grief,  but  her  total  inability  to  account  for  the  feelings  which  had  pro- 
voked her  grandfather  to  such  an  act ;  but  Noirtier  looked  at  her  with  so 
much  affectionate  tenderness  that  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  grandpap-i !  I  see 
now  thnt  it  is  only  yoer  fortune  of  which  you  deprive  me ;  you  still  leave 

e  the  loveiihich  I  have  always  enjoyed." ""Ah,  yes,  most  assuredly  f 
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"Ah !"  cried  Valentine,  suddehly, "  I  understand  t  it  is  my  mamage 

you  mean,  is  it  not,  dear  grandpapa  f "  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  signed  the 

paralytic,  casting  on  Valentine  a  look  of  joyful  gratitude  for  having 
guessed  his  meaning.  . 

"  You  are  angry  with  us  all  on  account  of  this  marriage,  are  you 
noti" 

"  Yes," "  Really,  this  is  too  absurd,"  said  Villefort. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  notary  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  M.  Noirlicr's 
meaning  is  quite  evident  lo  me,  and  I  can  quite  easily  connect  the  train  of 

ideas  passing  in  his  mind." "  You  do  not  wish  me  to  marry  M,  Franz 

d'Epinay  T  observed  Valentine. 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said  the  eye  of  her  grandfather,  "  And  you  disin- 
herit your  grand-daughter,"  continued  the  notary,  "  because  she  has  con- 
tracted an  engagement  contrary  to  your  wishes  r "  Yes." 

"  So  that,  but  for  this  marriagf,  she  would  have  been  your  heir  ?" 

"  Yes."  There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  two  notaries  were  holding  a 
consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  proceeding  with  ihe  affair ;  Valentine 
was  looking  at  her  grandfather  with  a  smile  of  intense  gratitude,  and  Ville- 
fort was  biting  his  lips  with  vexation,  whilst  Madame  de  Villefort  could 
not  succeed  in  repressing  an  inward  feeling  of  joy,  which,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, appeared  in  her  whole  countenance.  "  But,"  said  Villefort,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence, "  I  consider  that  I  am  the  best  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  marriage  in  question.  I  am  the  only  person  possessing  the 
right  to  dispose  of  my  daughter's  hand.  It  is  my  wish  that  she  should 
marry  M.  Franz  d'Epinay — and  she  shall  many  him  1'  Valentine  sank 
weeping  into  a  chair. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  notary,  "  how  do  you  intend  disposing  of  your  fortune  in 
case  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  still  determines  on  marrj'ing  M.  Frani?" 
The  old  man  gave  no  answer,  "  You  will,  of  course,  dispose  of  it  in  some 
way  or  other.'" "  Yes." 

"  In  favour  of  some  member  of  your  family  f" "  No." 

"  Do  you  intend  devoting  it  to  charitable  purposes,  then  ?"  pursued  the 
notary. "  Yes." 

"  But,"  said  the  notary,  "  you  are  aware  that  the  law  does  not  allow  a 
son  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  his  patrimony  ?" "  Yes." 

"  You  only  intend,  then,  to  dispose  of  that  part  of  your  fortune  which 
the  la*  allows  you  to  subtract  from  the  inheritance  of  your  son  f  Noir- 
licr  made  no  answer.     "  Do  you  still  wish  to  dispose  of  all  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  they  will  contest  the  will  after  your  death  ?" "  No." 

"  My  father  knows  me,"  replied  Villefort,  "he  is  quite  sure  that  his 
wishes  will  be  hold  sacred  by  me  ;  besides,  he  understands  that  in  my 
position  1  cannot  plead  against  the  poor."  The  eye  of  Noirtier  beamed 
with  triumph.  "  What  do  you  decide  on,  sir  V  asked  the  notary  of  Vjllc- 
fort. 

"  Nothing,  sir ;  it  is  a  resolution  which  my  father  has  taken,  and  I  know 
he  never  alters  his  mind.  I  am  quite  resigned.  These  900,000  francs 
will  go  out  of  the  family  in  order  to  enrich  some  hospital ;  but  it  is  ridicu- 
lous thus  to  yield  to  the  caprices  of  an  old  man  ;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
act  according  to  my  conscience,"  Having  said  this,  Villefort  quilted  the 
room  with  his  wife,  leaving  his  father  at  liberty  to  do  as  be  pleased.  The 
same  day  the  will  was  made,  the  witnesses  were  brought,  it  was  approved 
by  the  old  man,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  given  in  charge  to  M. 
Des  Champs,  the  family  notary. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE    TELKGSAPH. 

M,  AND  Madame  DE  Villkfort  found  on  iheir  return  tliat  Uie  count  at 
Monie-Ctisio,  who  had  come  lo  visit  them  in  Iheir  absence,  had  been 
ushered  imo  the  drawing-room,  and  was  still  awaiting  ihem  there.  Madame 
de  ViUetort,  who  had  not  jet  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  late  emotion 
to  allow  of  her  entertaining  visitors  so  immediately,  retired  to  her  bed- 
room, whilst  ilie  proaireiir  dii  roi,  who  could  better  depend  upon  himse't'. 
proceeded  at  once  lo  the  drawing-room.  Allhotigh  M.  de  Villefort  flaiiered 
himself  that,  to  all  outw.ird  view,  he  had  completely  masked  the  fedings 
which  were  passing  in  his  mind,  he  did  not  know  that  the  cloud  was  still 
lowering  on  his  brow,  so  much  e(»  that  the  count  immediately  remarked 
his  sombre  and  ihoughtful  air.  "  Mh  foif  said  Monte-Crislo,  after  the 
first  compliments  were  o\-er,  "  whatistljp  matter  with  you,  M.de  Villefort? 
Have  I  arrived  at  the  iimment  that  you  were  drawing  up  some  case  of 
capital  indictment  V  Villefort  tried  to  smile.  "  No,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied 
M.  de  Villefort.  "  I  am  the  only  victim  in  this  case.  It  is  I  who  lose  my 
cause  ;  and  it  is  ill-luck,  obstinacy,  and  folly  which  have  caused  it  to  be 
decided  ng.^inst  me.'' 

"  To  what  do  you  .illtide  ?"'  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  well-feigncd  interest 
"  Have  you  really  met  with  some  great  misfortime  ?" 

"  Oh  !  M.  !e  Comte,"  said  Viliefort,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "it  is  only  a  loss 
of  money  which  1  have  sustained — nothing  worth  mentioning,  1  assure 

you." "True,"  said  Montc-Cristo,  "the  loss  ofa  sum  of  money  becomes 

nlmnst  immalci  inl  with  a  fortune  such  as  you  possess,  and  a  mind  raised, 
ns  yours  is,  .ibove  the  i:omnion  events  of  life. "^ 

Lch  the  loss  of  the  money  which   ve.\cs  me,"  said  Ville- 
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"  And  is  there  no  means  of  making  him  revoke  his  decision  ?' 

"  Ye5,''  said  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  and  it  is  still  entirely  in  the  power 
of  my  husband  to  cause  the  will,  which  is  now  in  prejudice  of  Valentine, 
to  be  altered  in  her  favour."  The  count,  who  perceived  that  M.  and 
Madame  de  Villefort  were  beginning  to  Mieak  in  parables,  appeared  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  conversation,  and  feigned  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
watching  Edward,  who  was  mischievously  pouring  some  ink  into  the 
bird's  water-glass.  "  My  dear,"  said  Villefort,  in  answer  to  his  wife, "  yoi^x 
know  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  play  the  patriarch  in  my  family, 
nor  have  I  ever  considered  that  the  fate  of  a  universe  was  to  be  decided  . 
by  my  nod.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that  my  will  should  be  respected 
in  my  family,  and  that  the  folly  of  an  old  man  and  the  caprice  of  a  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overturn  a  project  which  I  have  entertained  for 
so  many  years.  The  Baron  d'Epinay  was  my  friend,  as  you  know,  and 
nn  alliance  with  his  son  Is  the  most  suitable  thing  that  could  possibly  be 
arranged." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  that  Valentine  is  in  league 
with  him?  She  has  always  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  and  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  what  we  have  just  seen  and  heard  is  nothing  but 
the  execution  of^a  plan  concerted  between  them." 

"Madame,''said  Villefort,  "believe  me,  a  fortune  of  900,000  francs  is 
not  so  easily  renounced." 

"  She  could,  nevertheless,  make  up  her  mind  to  renounce  the  world, 
sir,  since  it  is  only  about  a  year  ago  that  she  herself  proposed  entering  a 

convent" "  Never  mind,"  replied  Villefort ;   "  I  say  that  this  marriage 

shall  be  consummated  !" 

"  Notwithstanding  your  father's  wishes  to  the  contrarj'  ?"  said  Madame  de 
Villefort,  selecting  a  new  point  of  attack.  "  That  is  a  serious  thing  !" 
Monte-Cristo,  who  pretended  not  to  be  listening,  heard,  however,  every 
word  that  was  said.  "  Madame,"  replied  Villefort,  "  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  always  entertained  a  high  respect  for  ray  father,  because,  to  the 
natural  feeling  of  relationship  was  added  the  consciousness  of  his  moral 
superiority.  The  name  of  father  is  sacred  in  two  senses  ;  he  should  be 
reverenced  as  the  author  of  our  being,  and  as  a  master  whom  we  ought  to 
obey  ;  but,  under  (he  present  circumstances,  1  am  justified  in  doubting  the 
wisdom  of  an  old  man  who,  because  he  hated  the  father,  vents  his  anger 
on  the  son  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  mc  to  regulate  my  conduct  by  such 
caprices.  1  shall  still  continue  to  preserve  the  s.imc  respect  toward  M. 
Noirtier  J  I  will  suffer,  without  complaint,  the  pecuniary  deprivation  to 
which  he  has  subjected  me  ;  but  I  will  remain  firm  in  my  determination, 
and  [he  world  shall  see  which  parly  has  reason  on  his  side.  Consequently 
1  shall  marry  my  daughter  to  the  Baron  Franz  d'Epinay,  because  I 
consider  it  would  be  a  proper  and  eligible  match  for  her  to  make,  and, 
in  short,  because  I  choose  to  bestow  my  daughter's  hand  on  whomsoever 

"  What !"  said  the  count,  the  approbation  of  whose  eye  Villefort  had  fre- 
quently solicited  during  this  speech.  "  What !  do  you  say  that  M.  Noirlier 
disinherits  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  because  she  is  going  to  marry  M.  le 

Baron  Frani  d'Epinay  f "  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  reason,"  said  Villefort, 

shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"The  apparent  reason,  at  least,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort. 

"  The  real  reason,  madame,  I  can  assure  you  ;  I  know  my  father." 

"  Cut  I  want  to  know  in  what  way  M.  d'Epinay  can  have  displeased  your 
father  more  than  any  other  person  r" ''l  believe  1  know  M.  Fran* 
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d'F.pinay,"  said  the  count ;  "  is  he  not  the  sod  of  General  deQuesnel,  who 
was  created  Baron  d'Kpinay  by  Charles  X  ?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Villcfort. 

"  Well !  but  he  is  a  charming  young  man,  according  to  my  ideas." 

"  He  is,  which  makes  me  believe  that  it  is  only  an  excuse  of  M,  Noinier's 
to  prevent  his  grand-daughter  mariyin^; ;  old  men  are  always  SO  selAsli  in 

their  affection,"  said  Madame  dc  Villefort "  But,"  said  Monte-Cristo, 

"  do  you  not  know  nny  cause  for  this  hatred  ? 

"  Ah,  iiiij/fi .'  who  ii  to  know  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  some  political  difference  ?" 

"  My  father  and  the  liaron  d'Epinay  lived  in  those  stormy  times  of 
which  I  liavc  only  seen  the  few  last  days,"  said  Dc  Villcfort. 

"  Was  not  your  father  a  Borapartist  V  asked  Monte-CristO  ;  "  I  think  I 
remember  that  you  told  me  something  of  that  kind." 

"  My  fjlher  has  been  a  Jacobin  more  than  anything  else,"  said  Villcfort, 
carried  by  his  emotion  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  ;  "and  the  sena- 
tor's robe,  which  Napoleon  cast  on  his  shoulders,  only  served  to  disguise 
ihc  old  man  without  in  any  degree  changing  him.  When  my  father  con- 
spired, it  was  nut  for  the  emperor,  it  was  against  the  Bourbons  ;  for  M. 
Noirtier  possessed  this  peculiarity,  he  never  projected  an^  Utopian 
schemes  which  could  never  be  realized,  but  strove  for  possibilities,  and  he 
applied  to  the  realization  of  these  possibilities  the  terrible  theories  of  Mon- 
taigne, who  never  shrank  from  anv  means  which  he  deemed  necessary  to 

their  accomplishment." "Well,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "it  is  just  as  I 

thought ;  it  was  politics  which  brought  Noirtier  and  M.  d'Epmay  into 
personal  contact.  Although  General  d'Epinay  served  under  Napoleon, 
did  iic  not  still  i  ctain  royalist  sentiments  ?  And  was  he  not  the  iwreon 
who  was  assassinated  one  evening  on  leaving  a  Bonapartist  meeting  to 
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sider  it  nKCssary  to  continue  to  bury  herself  alive  by  being  shut  up  with 
M.  Noirtier."  The  count  listened  with  satisfaction  to  this  tale  of  wounded 
self-love  and  defeated  ambition,  "  But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo, 
"  and  I  must  be^n  by  asking  your  pardon  for  what  I  am  about  to  say,  that 
if  M.  Noirtier  disinherits  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  on  account  of  her 
marrying  a  man  whose  father  he  detested,  he  cannot  have  the  same  cause 
of  complaint  against  this  dear  Edward" 

"True,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  with  an  intonation  of  voice  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  ;  "  is  it  not  unjust — shamefully  unjust  ?  Poor 
Edward  is  as  much  M,  Noirtier's  grandchild  as  Valentine,  and  yet,  if  she 
had  not  been  going  to  marry  M.  Franz,  M.  Noirtier  would  have  left  her 
all  his  money  ;  and  supposing  Valentine  to  be  disinherited  by  her  grand- 
father, she  will  still  be  three  times  richer  than  he."  The  count  listened 
and  said  no  more.  "  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Villefort,  "  we  will  not  entertain 
you  any  longer  with  our  family  misfortunes.  It  is  true  that  my  patrimony 
will  go  to  endow  charitable  institutions,  and  my  father  will  have  deprived 
me  of  my  lawful  inheritance  without  any  reason  for  doing  so  ;  but  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  acted  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling.  M.  d'Epinay,  to  whom  I  had  promised  the  interest  of  this  sum, 
shall  receive  it,  even  if  I  endure  the  most  cruel  privations." 
^  "  However,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  returning  to  the  one  idea  which 
incessantly  occupied  her  mind,  "  peihaps  it  would  be  better  to  represent 
this  unlucky  affair  to  M.  d'Epinay,  in  order  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
himself  renouncing  his  claim  to  Uie  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort." 
"  Ah,  that  would  be  a  great  pity,"  said  Villefort. 

"  A  great  pity  !"  said  Monte-Crisio. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Villefort,  moderating  the  tones  of  his  voice ;  "  a 
marriage,  once  concerted  and  then  broken  of,  throws  a  sort  of  discredit  on 
a  young  lady  :  then,  again^  the  old  reports,  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to,  will  instantly  gain  ^und, — no,  it  will  all  go  well ;  M.  d'Epinay. 
if  he  is  an  honourable  man,  will  consider  himself  more  than  ever  pledged 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort ;  unless  he  were  actuated  by  a  decided  feel- 
ing of  avarice  ;  but  that  is  impossible." "  I  agree  with  M.  de  Villefort," 

said  Monle-Cristo,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  and  if  I 
were  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  allow  of  giving  my  advice,  1  would 
persuade  him,  since  I  have  been  told  M.  d'Epinay  is  coming  back,  to 
settle  this  affair  at  once  beyond  all  possibility  of  revocation.  1  will  answer 
for  the  success  ot  a  project  which  will  reflect  so  much  honour  on  M.  de 
Villefort."  The  procureur  du  roi  rose,  delighted  with  the  proposition,  but 
his  wife  slightly  changed  colour.  "  Well,  that  is  all  that  I  wanted,  and  I 
will  be  guided  by  a  counsellor  such  as  you  are,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand 
to  Monte-Cristo.  "Therefore  let  every  one  here  look  upon  what  has 
passed  to-day  as  if  it  had  not  happened,  and  as  though  we  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  change  in  our  original  plans." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  count,  "  the  world,  unjust  as  it  is,  will  be  pleased  with 
your  resolution  ;  your  friends  will  be  proud  of  you,  and  M.  d'Epinay,  even 
if  he  took  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  without  any  dowry,  which  he  will  not 
do,  would  be  delighted  with  the  idea  of  entering  a  family  which  could  make 
such  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  a  promise  and  fulfil  a  duty."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  words,  the  count  rose  to  depart.  "  Are  you  going  to  leave 
us,  M.  le  Comte?"  said  Madame  de  VilleforL 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  do  so,  madame  ;  I  only  came  to  remind  yon 
of  your  promise  for  Saturday." 

'*  Did  you  fear  that  we  should  forget  it  ?" ^"  You  ai«  very  «po4» 
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"M^husband  has  given  his  word, nr.'nldfttadame  d^t^Udbrtt  "joti 
have  just  seen  him  resolve  to  keep  ft  mCD  he  has  all  to  Ioi&  bim1rb)% 
there  is  more  reason  for  his  doing  so  wIwK  M  kas  aU  to  giia  r. 

"  And,"  said  Villefort,  "  is  it  at  your  nooae  in  the  Oiaam-EInte  ttit 

you  receive  your  visitors  ?" "NOi'siM  ]CitiUft-CriitO|*i4iicli  to  |il^ 

cisely  the  reason  which  renders  your  UnilDen  more  liuntariniv--lt  to  la 
the  country." "  In  the  country  ?* "  Ycfc" 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?  neat  Paris,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Very  near  ;  only  half  a  league  from  the  Banierv-lt  is  at  AnteoiL' 

"  At  Auteuii  r  said  Villefort ;  "  true,  Madame  de  ViDafbTt  tcdd  me  tob 
lived  at  Auteuii,  since  it  was  to  your  house  that  she  was  taken,  Andia 
what  part  of  Auteuii  do  you  reside  !* 

"  Rue  dc  la  Fontaine.'' "  Rue  de  la  FMitaine  T  exclaimed  'VWjtScKi, 

in  an  agitated  tone  ;  "at  what  number  I* 

"  No.  38." "  Then,"  cried  V^neTut,  "  was  it  you  who  bought  H.  da 

Saint-M^ran's  house  ?' 

"  Did  it  belong  to  M.  de  Saint-H6an  I*  demanded  Monte-Ctiata 

"  Yes,"  replieaMadame  de  Villefwt :  "  and,  would  yon  brieve  tt,  IL  K 
Comle ^ 

"  Believe  what  f" "  You  think  this  house  pretty,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  I  think  it  charming." 

"  Well !  my  husband  would  never  live  in  it" 

"Indeed  !"  returned  Monte-Cristo ;  "that  is  a  prqudice  oa  jour  part, 
M.  de  Villefort,  for  which  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account" 

■' I  do  not  like  Auieuii,  sir,"  said  the  proi-iinur  dii  rot,  making  a 
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niade  to  cleave  the  air  with  such  precision  as  to  convey  to  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  Icapies  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  a  man  sitting  at  a  table  at 
one  end  of  (he  line  to  another  man  simikrly  placed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, and  all  this  effected  by  the  simple  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  communicating  the  intelligence.  I  began  to  think  of  genii 
sylphs,  gnomes,  in  short,  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  occult  sciences,  until  I 
laughed  aloud  at  the  freaks  of  my  own  imagination.  Now,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  wish  for  a  nearer  inspection  of  these  large  insects,  with 
their  long  black  claws,  for  I  always  feared  to  6iid  under  their  stone  wings 
some  little  human  genius  fagged  to  death  with  cabals,  factions,  and  govern- 
ment intrigues.  But  one  hne  day  1  learned  that  the  mover  of  this  tele- 
graph was  only  a  poor  wretch,  hired  for  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  and 
employed  all  the  day,  not  in  studying  the  heavens  like  an  astronomer,  nor 
in  gaiing  on  the  water  like  an  angler,  nor  even  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
observing  the  country  around  him  ;  but  all  his  monotonous  life  was  passed 
in  watching  his  fellow- in  sect,  who  was  placed  four  or  five  leagues  distant 
from  him.  At  length  I  experienced  a  desire  lo  observe  nearer  this 
living  chrysalis,  and  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  secret  part  played  by 
those  insect-actors  simply  by  means  of  successively  pulling  different  [rieces 
of  string." 

"  And  are  you  going  there  ?" — -"  I  am," 

"What  telegraph  do  you  intend  visiting  ?— that  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, or  of  the  olwervatoirc  T "  Oh,  no !  I  shall  find  there  people  who 

will  force  me  to  understand  things  of  which  I  would  prefer  to  remain 
ignorant,  and  who  would  try  to  explain  to  me,  in  spite  or  m;^seir,  a  mystery 
which  even  they  do  not  understand.  Ma/gi.'  I  should  wish  10  keep  my 
illusions  concerning  insects  unimpaired  ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  have  tnose 
dissipated  which  I  had  formed  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  visit  either  of  these  telegraphs,  but  one  in  ihe  open  country  where  I 
shall  find  a  good-natured  simpleton,  who  knows  no  more  than  the  machine 
he  is  employed  to  work." 

"  Vou  are  a  singular  man,"  said  Villefort. 

"  What  hne  would  you  advise  me  to  stud^  V 

"  That  which  is  most  in  use  just  at  this  time." 

"The  Spanish  one,  you  mean,  1  suppose  ?" "Yes;  should  you  like 

a  letter  to  the  minister  that  they  might  explain  to  you " 

"  No,"  said  Monte-Ctisto  ;  "  since,  as  I  told  you  helore,  I  do  not  wish  to 
comprehend  it  The  moment  I  understand  it  there  will  no  longer  exist  a 
telegraph  for  me  ;  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  sign  from  M.  Duchitel, 
or  from  M.  Monialivet,  transmitted  to  the  pr^fet  of  Bayonne,  mystified 
by  two  Greek  words, ////,^it/A«k.  It  is  the  insect  with  black  claws, 
and  the  awful  word  which  I  wish  to  retain  in  my  imagination  in  all  its 

purity  and  in  all  its  importance." "  Go  then  ;  for  in  the  course  of  two 

hours  it  will  be  dark,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  anything." 

"Ma/ot!  you  frighten  me.    Which  is  the  nearest  way  ?    Bayonne?" 

"  Yes  !  the  road  to  Bayonne  1" 

"  And  afterwards  the  road  lo  Chatillon  ?' "  Yes." 

"  By  the  tower  of  Monilh&y,  you  mean  ?" "Yes." 

"  Thank  you.  Good-bye.  On  Saturday  1  will  tell  you  my  impressions 
concerning  the  telegraph."  At  the  door  the  count  was  met  by  the  twc 
notaries,  who  had  just  completed  the  act  which  was  to  disinherit  Valen- 
tii'ie,  and  who  were  leaving  under  the  conviction  of  having  done  a  thins 
which  could  not  faQ  of  redounding  consido'ably  to  their  crMii. 
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Not  on  the  snme  night  he  had  intended,  but  the  next  morning,  the  count  of 
Monte-Cristo  went  out  by  the  Barrier  d'Enfer,  taking  the  road  to  Orleans. 
Leaving  the  village  of  Linas,  without  sloppiog  at  the  telegraph,  which,  at 
the  moment  the  count  passed,  threw  out  us  long  bony  arms,  he  reached 
the  tower  of  MontlhSry,  situated,  as  every  one  knows,  upon  the  highest 
point  of  the  plain  of  that  name.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  count  dis- 
mounted, and  began  to  ascend  the  monnlain  by  a  lillle  winding  path, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  ;  when  he  reached  the  summit  he  found  him- 
self stopped  by  a  liedge,  upon  which  green  fruit  had  succeeded  to  red  and 
white  flowers, 

Monte-Crisio  looked  for  the  door  of  the  enclosure,  and  was  not  long  in 
finding  it  It  was  a  lillle  wooden  gale,  working  on  willow  hinges,  and 
faslened  with  a  nail  and  string.  The  count  soon  understood  its  mecha- 
nism, and  the  door  opened.  He  then  found  himself  in  a  little  garden, 
about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  bounded  on  one  side  by  part  o( 
the  hedge,  in  which  was  formed  the  ingenious  machine  we  have  named  .i 
door  ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  old  tower,  covered  with  ivy  and  studded 
with  wild  flowers,  No  one  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  it  thus 
wrinkled  and  yet  adorned,  like  an  old  lady  whose  grandchildren  come  to 
greet  her  on  her  birthday,  that  it  could  have  related  some  terrible  scenes, 
if  it  could  have  added  a  voice  to  the  menacing  ears  which  an  old  proverb 
awards  to  walls.  The  garden  was  crossed  by  a  path  of  red  gravel,  edged 
by  a  border  of  thick  box,  ol  many  years*  growth,  and  of  a  lone  and  colour 
luld  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Dt;Iacroix,  our  modem  Rubens. 
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fall  from  his  hand.  "  You  are  gathering  your  crop,  sir  ?"  said  Monte- 
Cristo,  smiling. 

"  Excuse  mc,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  ;  "  I  am 

not  up  there,  I  know,  but  I  have  only  just  come  down." "  Do  not  let  me 

interfere  with  you  in  anything,  my  friend,"  said  the  count  ;  "  gather  your 
strawberries,  if,  indeed,  there  are  any  left," 

"  I  have  ten  left,"  said  the  man, "  for  here  are  eleven,  and  I  had  twenty- 
one,  five  more  than  last  year,  liut  I  am  not  surprised  ;  the  spring  has 
been  warm  this  year,  and  strawberries  require  heat,  sir.  This  is  the 
reason  that,  instead  of  the  sixteen  I  had  last  year,  I  have  this  year,  you 
see,  eleven,  aheady  plucked — twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen.  Ah,  I  miss  three  I  they  were  here  last  night,  sir— I  am 
sure  they  were  here — I  counted  them.  It  must  be  the  son  of  Mtee  Simon 
who  has  stolen  them  ;  I  saw  him  strolling  about  here  this  morning.  Ah  ! 
ihe  young  rascal  i  stealing  in  a  garden,  be  does  not  know  where  wat  may 
lead  him  to." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  wrong,"  said  Monte-Crjsto,  "  but  you  should  take  into 

consiiieralion    the    youth    and   greediness  of    the   delinouent" "  Of 

course,"  said  the  gardener  ;  "  but  that  does  not  make  it  the  less  unplea- 
sant. But,  sir,  once  more  1  beg  pardon  ;  perhaps  you  are  an  officer  that 
I  am  detaining  here  ?"    And  he  glanced  timidly  at  the  count's  blue  coat 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the  count,  with  that  smile  which  at  his 
will  became  so  terrible  or  benevolent,  and  which  this  time  beamed  only 
with  the  latter  expression  ;  "  I  am  not  an  inspector,  but  a  traveller,  con- 
ducted here  by  a  curiosity  he  half  repents  of,  since  he  causes  you  to  lose 

your  time." "  Ah  !  my  time  is  not  valuable,"  replied  the  man,  with  a. 

melancholy  smile.  "  Still,  it  belongs  to  government,  and  I  ought  not  to 
waste  it  ;  but  having  received  the  signal  that  1  might  rest  for  an  hour" 
(here  he  glanced  at  the  sun-dia),  for  there  was  everything  in  the  enclosure 
of  MontlhSry,  even  a  sun-dial),  "  and  having  ten  minutes  before  me,  and 
my  strawberries  being  ripe,  when  a  day  longer — by  the  bye,  sir,  do  you 
think  dormice  eat  them  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  dormice  are  bad 
neighbours  for  us  who  do  not  eat  them  preserved,  as  the  Romans  did," 

"  What !  did  the  Romans  eat  them  ?'  said  the  gardener—"  ate  dormice  ?" 

"  I  have  read  so  in  Pelronius,"  said  the  count. 

"  Really  !  They  can't  be  nice,  though  they  do  say '  as  fat  as  a  dormouse.' 
It  is  not  a  wonder  they  are  fat,  sleepingall  day,  and  only  waking  to  eat  all 
night.  Listen.  Last  year  I  had  four  apricots — they  stole  one  ;  I  had  one 
nectarine,  only  one— well,  sir,  they  ate  half  of  it  on  the  wall  ;  a  splendid 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  half  that  was  left— you  understand  ;  it  was  exquisite, 
sir.  Ah,  those  gentlemen  never  choose  the  worst  morsels  ;  like  M&re 
Simon's  son,  who  has  not  chosen  the  worst  strawberries.  But  this 
year,"  continued  the  horticulturist,  "  I'll  take  care  it  shall  not  happen, 
even  if  I  should  be  forced  to  sit  up  the  whole  night  to  watch  when  the 
strawberries  are  ripe."  Monte-Cristo  had  seen  enough.  Every  man  has 
a  devouring  passion  in  his  heart,  as  every  fruit  has  its  worm  :  that  of  the 
man  at  the  telegraph  was  horticulture.  He  began  gathering  the  vine-leaves 
which  screened  the  sun  from  the  grapes,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  gardener. 
"  Did  you  come  here,  sir,  to  see  the  telegraph  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  rules." "  Ob,  no,"  said  the  gardener  ; 

"thite  are  no  orders  against  doing  so,  providing  there  is  nothing  dangerous, 
and  that  no  one  knows  what  we  are  saying." 
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"  I  have  been  told,"  sai J  the  coiinfj  "  that  you  do  noi  al«3y: 
understand  the  signals  you  repeat" 

"  Certainly,  su- ;  and  that  is  wfalt  I  like  best,"  said  the  man,  smiting; 

"  Why  do  jrou  like  that  best  T 

"  Because  then  t  have  no  responsibility,  t  am  a  machine  then,  and 
nothing  else;  and  so  long  as  I  worlt,n«hiflglhorc  is  required  0/ IBC. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Nfonte-Cristo  to  himself, "  that  I  can  have  mel  with 
a  Ttisn  that  has  no  ambition  ?   That  would  spoil  my  plans." 

•'  Sir,"  said  the  gardener,  glancing  at  the  sun-dial,  "  the  ten  minutes  arc 
neatly  expired  ;  I  must  return  to  my  post.    Will  you  go  ii])  with  me?* 

"I  follow  you."  Monte-Cristo  entered  the  tower,  which  was  divided  into 
three  stages.  The  lowest  contained  gardening  implements,  such  as  spades, 
rakes,  watering-pots,  hung  agaiasi  the  wall ;  mis  was  all  the  furniture.  The 
second  was  the  uiual  dwelling,  or  rather  sleeping-place  of  (he  man  ;  it  con< 
tained  a  few  poor  articles  of  household  furniture — a  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs, 
a  stone  pitcher — and  some  dry  herbs,  hung  up  to  the  ceiling,  which  the 
count  recognised  as  sweet  peas,  and  of  whi»i  the  good  man  was  preservins 
the  seeds,  having  labelled  tlicm  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  master 
botanist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

"Does  it  require  much  study-to  leamthe  art  of  telegraphing.sir  feasted 
Monte-Cristo. "  The  study  does  not  take  long;  it  was  acting  as  a  super- 
numerary that  was  so  tedious." 

"  And  what  is  the  pay  ?" "  A  thousand  francs,  sir." 

"  It  is  nothing." No  ;  but  then  we  are  lodged,  as  you  perceive." 

Monte-Cristo  looked  at  the  room.  They  passed  on  to  the  ihird  stage  ; 
it  was  the  room  of  the  telegraph.     Monte-Cnsto  looked  in  turns  at  the  t«-'i 

n  handles  by  which  the  machine  was  worked.     "  It  isvery  intereslin|:,' 
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"  And  what  is  it  saying— anything  you  understand  ?*' 

"  Yes  ;  it  asks  if  I  am  ready." "  And  you  reply  ?* 

"  By  the  same  sign,  which,  at  the  same  time,  tell^  my  right-hand  corres- 
pondent that  I  am  ready,  while  it  gives  notice  to  my  left-band  correspondent 
to  prepare  in  his  turn.'' 

"It  is  very  ingenious,"  said  the  count. 

"  You  will  see,"  said  the  man,  proudly ;  "  in  five  minutes  he  will  speak." 

"  I  have,  then,  five  minutes,"  said  Monte-Cristo  to  himself;  "  it  is  more 
lime  than  I  require.  My  dear  sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  V^ 

*•  What  is  it,  sir?" "  You  are  fond  of  gardening  ?" 

"  Passionately." "  And  you  would  be  pleased  to  have,  instead  of  this 

terrace  of  twenty  feet,  an  enclosure  of  two  acres  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  should  make  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  it." 

"  You  live  badly  on  your  thousand  francs  ?" 

"  Badly  enough  ;  but  yet  1  do  live." 

**  Yes  ;  but  you  have  only  a  wretched  garden  1" 

"  True,  the  garden  is  not  large." 

"  And,  then,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  filled  with  dormice,  who  eat  everything." 

"  Ah  !  they  are  my  scourges."- — "  Tell  me,  should  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  turn  your  head  while  your  right-hand  correspondent  was 
telegraphing ^" 

**  I  should  not  see  hinu" "  Then  what  would  happen  ?** 

**  I  could  not  repeat  the  signals." "  And  then  ?" 

*'  Not  having  repeated  them,  through  negligence,  I  should  be  fined." 

"  How  much  T "  A  hundred  francs." 

"  The  tenth  of  your  income — that  would  be  fine  work." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  man. 

"  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  ?"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Once,  sir,  when  I  was  grafting  a  rose-tree." 

"  Well,  suppose  you  were  to  alter  a  signal,  and  substitute  another  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  is  another  case ;  I  should  be  turned  off,  and  lose  my  pen- 
sion." 

**  Three  hundred  francs  ?" "  A  hundred  crowns,  yes,  sir  ;  so  you  see 

that  I  am  not  likely  to  do  any  of  these  things." "  Not  even  for  fifteen 

years'  wages  ?     Come,  it  is  worth  thinking  about  T* 

"  For  fifteen  thousand  francs  I" "  Yes." 

"  Sir,  you  alarm  me." "  Nonsense !" 

"  Sir,  you  are  tempting  me  ?" 

"  Just  so  ;  fifteen  thousand  francs,  do  you  understand  T 

"  Sir,  let  me  see  my  right-hand  correspondent !" 

**  On  the  contrary,  do  not  look  at  him,  but  on  this." 

"  What  is  it  T "  What !  do  you  not  know  these  little  papers  ?'' 

"  Bank-notes  !" "  Exactly  ;  there  are  fifteen  of  them." 

"  And  whose  are  they  ?" "  Yours,  if  you  like." 

**  Mine  !"  exclaimed  the  man,  half-suffocated. 

**  Yes  ;  yours — your  own  property." 

"  Sir,  my  right-hand  correspondent  is  signalling." "  Let  him." 

"  Sir,  you  have  distracted  me  ;  I  shall  be  fined." 

"  That  will  cost  you  a  hundred  francs  ;  you  see  it  is  your  interest  to  tak6 

my  bank-notes." "Sir,  my  nght-hand  correspondent  redoubles  his 

signals  ;  he  is  impatient." 

"  Never  mind— take  these ;"  and  the  count  placed  the  packet  in  the 
hands  of  the  man.    "  Now  this  is  not  all,"  he  said  ;  "  yoM  c«3BLXv^>flN^>a^«^ 
your  fifteen  thousand  francs." 
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•■  1   ahiill  slill   have  my  place." "  No  !  you  will  lose  il,  for  you  are 

going  lo  alter  the  sign  of  your  coirespondenL" 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  are  you  praposing  i*'— .^"  A  jest  1" 

"  Sir,  unless  you  force  mc " 

"  I  think  I  can  effectually  force  you  f  and  ^Ton^e-C^islo  drew  another 
packet  from  his  pocket,  "  Here  are  ten  thousand  more  francs,"  he  said, 
''  with  the  fifteen  thousand  already  id  your  pocket,  they  will  make  twenty- 
five  thousand.  With  five  thousand  you  can  buy  a  pretty  little  house  with 
two  acres  of  land ;  the  remaining  twenty  thousand  will  bring  you  in  a 
thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  A  garden  with  two  acres  of  land  i" 

"  And  a  thousand  francs  a-year." "  Oh,  heavens  !" 

"  Come,  take  them !"  and  Nlonte-Crisio  forced  the  bank-notes  into  his 
hand.     "What  am  I  lo  do?" 

'■  Nothing  very  difficult."^ "  But  what  is  it?" 

"To  repeat  these  signs  ;"  Monte-Crislo  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 
upon  «  hich  were  drawn  three  signs,  with  numbers  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  they  were  lo  be  worked. 

"  There,  you  see  it  will  not  take  long." "Yes  ;  but " 

"  Do  this,  and  you  will  hav-e  nectarines  and  all  the  rest"  The  mark 
was  hit ;  red  with  fever,  while  the  large  drops  fell  from  his  brow,  the  man 
executed,  one  after  ihe  other,  the  three  signs  given  by  the  count,  notwith- 
standing the  frightful  contortions  of  the  right-hand  correspondent,  who, 
not  understanding  the  change,  began  to  think  the  gardener  had  become 
mad.  As  to  the  left-hand  one,  he  conscientiously  repeated  the  same 
signals,  which  were  definitively  carried  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
"  Now  vou  are  rich,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

replied   the  mm.  "  but  at  what  .t  price  !"^--"  Listen,  friend," 
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ruined,  and  passed  a  very  bad  night.  Next  morning  "  Lt  MoniUur" 
contained  the  following: — "It  was  without  any  foundation  that  '  Le 
Messager'  yesterday  announced  the  flight  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  revolt  of 
Barcelona.  The  king  (Don  Carlos)  has  not  left  Bourges,  and  Ihe  Penin- 
sula is  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace.  A  telegraphic  signal,  im- 
properly interpreted,  owing  to  the  fog,  was  the  cause  of  this  error." 

The  funds  rose  one  per  cent,  higher  than  before  they  had  fallen.  This, 
reckoning  his  loss,  and  what  he  had  missed  gaining,  made  the  difference 
of  a  million  to  Danglars.  "Good  !"  said  Monte-Cristo  to  Morrel,  who 
was  at  his  house  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  strange  reverse  of  fortune 
of  which  Danglars  had  been  the  victim,  "  I  have  just  made  a  discovery  for 
twenty-five  thousand  francs,  for  which  I  would  have  paid  a  hundred 
thousand." 

"  What  have  you  discovered  f"  asked  Morrel. 

"  1  have  just  discovered  the  method  of  ridding  a  gardener  of  the  dormice 
that  eat  his  peaches," 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE  PHANTOMS.  ' 

At  first  sight  the  exterior  of  the  house  at  Auteuil  presented  nothing 
splendid,  nothing  one  would  expect  from  the  destined  residence  of  the 
magnificent  count  of  Monte-Cristo  ;  but  this  simplicity  was  but  according 
to  the  will  of  its  master,  who  positively  ordered  nothing  to  be  altered  out- 
side ;  this  was  seen  by  examining  the  interior.  Indeed,  scarcely  could 
the  door  be  opened  before  the  scene  changed.  M.  lierluccio  had  outdone 
himself  in  the  taste  displayed  in  furnishing,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  executed.  As  formerly  the  due  d'Antin  had  in  a  single  night  caused 
a  whole  avenue  of  trees  10  be  cut  down  that  annoyed  Louis  XIV.,  so  in 
three  days  had  M.  Berluccio  planted  an  entirely  bare  court  with  poplars, 
large  spreading  sycamores  shading  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  house,  before 
which,  instead  of  the  usual  paving-stones,  half  hidden  bj'  the  grass,  there 
extended  a  turf  lawn  hut  that  morning  laid  down,  and  upon  which  the 
water  was  yet  glistening.  For  the  rest,  the  orders  had  been  issued  by  the 
count  ;  he  himself  had  given  a  plan  to  Bertuccio,  marking  the  spot  where 
each  tree  was  to  be  planted,  and  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  lawn  which 
was  to  succeed  the  paving-stones.  Thus  the  house  had  become  unrecog- 
nisable, and  Bertuccio  himself  declared  he  scarcely  knew  it,  encircled  as 
it  was  by  a  framework  of  trees.  The  overseer  would  not  have  objected, 
while  he  was  about  it,  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  garden, 
but  the  count  had  positively  forbidden  it  to  he  touched.  Bertuccio  made 
amends,  however,  by  loading  the  antechambers,  staircases,  and  chimneys 
with  flowers.  That  which,  above  all,  manifested  the  shrewdness  of  the 
steward,  and  the  profound  science  of  the  master,  the  one  in  carrying  out 
the  ideas  of  the  other,  was,  that  this  house,  which  appeared  only  the  night 
before  so  sad  and  gloomy,  impregnated  with  that  sickly  smell  one  can 
almost  fancy  to  be  the  smell  of  time,  had,  in  one  day,  acquired  the  aspect 
of  life,  was  scented  with  its  master's  favourite  perfumes,  and  had  the  very 
light  regulated  according  to  his  wish.  When  the  count  arrived,  he  had 
under  his  touch  his  books  and  arms,  his  eyes  rested  upon  his  favourite 
pictures  ;  his  dogs,  whose  caresses  he  loved,  welcomed  him  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  the  birds,  whose  songs  delighted  him,  cheered  him  with  their 
music ;  and  the  house,  awakened  from  its  long  sleep,  like  the  ilee^^ 
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b'.'.-iiity  in  the  wood,  lived,  sang,  and  Wootned  like  the  houses  we  have  long 
cherished,  and  in  which,  when  «-c  are  forced  to  leave  tiiem,  we  leave  a 
pnrt  of  our  souls.  The  servants  passed  gaily  along  the  fine  court-yard  ; 
some,  belonging  to  the  kitchens,  gli(ii)>g  doirn  the  stairs,  restored  but  the 
pre\-ious  day,  as  if  they  had  always  inhabited  the  hou5e  ;  olhers  filling  (he 
coach-houses,  where  the  equipages,  encased  and  numhcred,  appeared  to 
have  been  installed  for  the  Isit  fifty  years  ;  and  in  ihe  stables  the  hones 
replied  by  neighing  to  the  grooms,  irtiQ  spoke  to  tiiem  with  much  mote 
respect  than  many  servants  pay  their  masters. 

The  library  wis  divided  into  two  parts  on  either  side  of  the  wall,  and 
contained  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes  ;  one  division  was  entirdy 
devoted  to  novels  ;  and  even  the  one  which  had  been  published  but  the 
day  belbre  wa5  lo  be  seen  in  its  place  in  all  the  dignity  of  its  red  and  gold 
binding.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  to  match  with  the  library,  was 
the  conser\-aiory,  ornamented  with  rare  flowers,  blossoming  in  china  jars : 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  greenhouse,  marvellous  alike  to  sight  and  smell, 
WAS  a  billiard- table,  apparently  abandoned  during  the  last  hour  by  the 
players,  who  had  left  the  bills  on  the  cloth.  One  chamber  alone  had  been 
respected  by  the  raagnilicent  Ucrtuccio.  Before  this  room,  to  which  you 
could  ascend  by  the  gfand,  and  go  out  by  the  back  staircase,  the  servants 
passed  with  curiosity,  and  Bertuccio  with  terror.  At  five  o'clock  precisely, 
the  count  arrived  before  the  house  at  Auteuil,  followed  by  All.  Bertuccio 
was  awaiting  this  arrival  with  impatience,  mingled  with  uneasiness;  he 
hoped  for  some  compliments,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  feared  lo  have 
frowns.  Monte-Cristo  descended  into  the  court-yard,  walked  all  over  the 
house,  K-ithout  giving  any  sign  of  approbation  or  displeasure,  until  he 
entered  his  bed-room,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  closed  room  ; 
when  he  appro.ichi'd  a  little  piece  of  furniture,  made  of  rosewood,  which 
"  That  will  at  least 
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horses,  accompanied  by  two  mounted  gentlemen,  arrived  at  the  gate, 
which  opened  before  them.  The  carriage  drove  round,  and  stopped  at 
the  steps,  followed  by  the  horsemen.  The  instant  Debray  had  touched 
the  ground,  he  was  at  the  carriage-door.  He  offered  his  hand  to  the 
baroness,  t^o,  descending,  took  it  with  a  peculiarity  of  manner  imper- 
ceptible to  every  one  but  Monte-Cristo.  But  nothing  escaped  the  count's 
notice ;  and  he  observed  a  little  note,  slipped  with  an  indescribable  ease, 
bespeaking  the  frequent  practice  of  this  manoeuvre,  from  the  hand  of 
Madame  Danglars  to  that  of  the  minister's  secretary.  After  his  wife  the 
banker  descended,  pale,  as  though  he  had  issued  from  his  tomb,  instead 
of  his  carriage.  Madame  Danglars  threw  a  rapid  and  inquiring  glance 
around,  which  could  only  be  interpreted  by  Monte- Crislo,  embracing  the 
court-yard,  the  peristyle,  and  the  front  of  the  house ;  then,  repressing  a 
slight  emotion,  which  must  have  been  seen  on  her  countenance  if  she  had 
permitted  her  face  to  become  pale,  she  ascended  the  steps,  saying  to 
Morrel,  "  Sir,  if  you  were  a  friend  of  mine,  I  should  ask  you  if  you  would 
sell  your  horse." 

Morrel  smiled  with  an  expression  very  like  a  grimace,  and  then  turned 
round  to  Monte-Cristo,  as  if  to  ask  him  to  extricate  him  from  his  em- 
barrassment.   The  count    understood  him.    "Ah,  madame!''  he  said, 

"  why  did  you  not  make  that  request  of  me  .^' "  With  you,  sir,"  replied 

the  baroness,  "one  can  wish  for  nothing,  one  is  so  sure  to  obtain  it  If  it 
were  so  with  M.  Morrel " 

"  Unfortunately,"  replied  the  count,  "  I  am  witness  that  M.  Morrel  can- 
not give  up  his  horse,  nis  honour  being  engaged  in  keeping  it." 

•*  How  so  ?** **  He  laid  a  wager  he  would  tame  Medea  in  the  space  of 

six  months.  You  understand  now  that  if  he  were  to  get  rid  of  it  before  the 
time  named,  he  would  not  only  lose  his  bet,  but  people  would  say  he  was 
afraid  of  it  \  and  a  brave  captain  of  Spahis  cannot  risk  this,  even  to  gratify 
a  pretty  woman,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions in  the  world." 

"  You  see  my  position,  madame,"  said  Morrel,  bestowing  a  grateful 
smile  on  Monte-Cristo. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Danglars,  in  his  coarse  tone,  ill-concealed  by  a 
forced  smile,  "  that  you  have  already  got  horses  enough."  Madame  Dang- 
lars seldom  allowed  remarks  of  this  kind  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  young  people,  she  pretended  not  to  hear  it,  and  said 
nothing.  Monte-Cristo  smiled  at  her  unusual  humility,  and  showed  her 
two  immense  porcelain  jars,  covered  with  marine  plants,  of  a  size  and  deli- 
cacy that  could  alone  emanate  from  nature.  The  baroness  was  astonished. 
'•  Why,"  said  she,  "  you  could  plant  one  of  the  chestnut-trees  in  the  Tuil- 
cries  mside  I     How  can  such  enormous  jars  have  been  manufactured  ?" 

"Ah,  madame!"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  you  must  not  ask  of  us,  the 

manufacturers  of  glass-muslin,  such  a  question.  It  is  the  work  of  another 
ngc,  constructed  by  the  genii  of  earth  and  water." 

"  How  so  ?— at  what  period  can  that  have  been  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  only  heard  that  an  emperor  of  China  had  an 
oven  built  expressly,  and  that  in  this  oven  twelve  jars  like  this  were  succes- 
sively baked.  Two  broke,  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  the  other  ten  were 
sunk  three  hundred  fathoms  deep  into  the  sea.  The  sea,  knowing  what 
was  required  of  her,  threw  over  them  her  weeds,  encircled  them  with  coral, 
and  encrusted  them  with  shells  ;  the  whole  was  cemented  by  two  hundred 
)cars  beneath  these  almost  impervious  depths,  for  a  revolution  carried 
away  the  emperor  who  wished  to  make  the  trial,  and  only  left  the  docu* 
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ments  proving  the  manufacture  of  the  jars  and  their  descent  into  lite  sea. 
At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years  the  documents  were  found,  and  they 
thought  of  bringing  up  the  jars.  Divers  descended  in  machines,  made 
expressly  on  the  discovery,  into  the  bay  where  they  were  thrown  ;  but  of 
ten  three  only  remained,  the  rest  having  been  borken  by  the  waves.  I  am 
fond  of  these  jars,  upon  which,  perhaps,  misshapen,  frightful  monsiets 
have  fixed  their  cold,  dull  eyes,  and  in  which  myriads  of  small  fish  have 
slept,  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies."  Meanwhile. 
Dangiars,  who  had  cared  little  for  curiosities,  was  mechanically  tearing  off 
the  blossoms  of  a  splendid  orange-tree,  one  after  another.  When  he  had 
tinished  with  the  orange-tree,  he  began  at  the  cactus  ;  but  this,  not  being 
so  easily  plucked  as  the  orange-tree,  pricked  him  dreadfully.  He  shud- 
dered, and  rubbed  his  eyes  as  though  awaking  from  a  dream. 

"  Sir,"  said  Manie-Cristo  to  him,  "  I  do  not  recommend  my  pictures  lo 
you,  who  possess  such  splendid  paintings  ;  but,  nevertheless,  here  are  two 
by  Hobbima,  a  Paul  Potter,  a  Mieris,  two  by  Gerard  Douw,  a  Raphael,  a 
Vandyke,  a  Zurbaran,  and  two  or  three  by  Murillo,  worth  looking  at." 

"  Stay  !"  said  Dcbray  ;  "  I  recognise  this  Hobbima." 

"  .i\h,  indeed  !" "  Yes  ;  it  was  proposed  (or  the  Museum." 

"  Which,  1  believe,  does  not  contain  one  ?"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  No  ;  and  yet  they  refused  to  buy  it." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Chateau -Ren  and. 

"  You  pretend  not  to  know,— because  government  was  not  rich  enough," 

"  An  !  pardon  me !"  said  ChSteau-Renand  ;  "  I  have  heard  of  these 

things  every  day  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  I  cannot  understand 
them  yet." 

"  You  will,  by-and-by,"  said  Dcbray, 
I  think  not."  replied  Chittuau-Renaud. 
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I,  indeed,  invited  them  here  to-day  on  your  account     I  will  introduce  you 

"  But  they  appear  to  speak  French  with  a  very  pure  accent,"  said 
Danglars. 

"  The  son  has  been  educated  in  a  college  in  the  south  ;  t  believe  near 

Marseilles.    You  will  find  him  quite  enthusiastic." "Upon  what  sub- 

icct  f"  asked  Madame  Uanglars. 

"  The  French  ladies,  madame.     He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a 

wife  from  Paris." "  A  fine  idea  that  of  his  !"  said  Danglars,  shrugging 

his  shoulders.  Madame  Danglars  looked  at  her  husband  with  an  ex> 
pression  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  indicated  a  storm,  but  for 
the  second  time  she  coatrolled  herself.  "  The  baron  appears  thoughtful 
to-day,"  said  Monte-Crislo  to  her;  "are  they  going  to  put  him  in  the 

ministry  V "  Not  yet,  I  think.     More  likely  he  has  been  speculating  on 

the  Bourse,  and  has  lost  money." 

"  M.  and  Madame  de  Villefort !"  cried  Baptistin.  Tliey  entered.  M. 
de  Villefort,  notwithstanding  his  self-control,  was  visibly  affected ;  and 
when  Monte-Cristo  touched  his  hand,  he  felt  it  tremble.  "Certainly, 
women  alone  know  how  to  dissimulate,"  said  Monte-Cristo  to  himself, 
glancing  at  Madame  Danglars,  who  was  smiling  on  the  procureur  du  roi, 
and  embracing  his  wife.  After  a  short  time,  the  count  saw  Bertuccio,  who, 
until  then,  had  been  occupied  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  glide  into  an 
ad_joining  room.  He  went  to  him.  "  What  do  you  want,  M,  Bertuccio?" 
said  he. 

"  Your  excellency  has  not  stated  the  number  of  guests." 

"  Ah,  true  !" "  How  many  covers  f "  Count  for  yourself." 

"  Is  every  one  here,  your  excellency  ?" "  Yes." 

Bertuccio  glanced  through  the  door,  which  was  ajar.  The  count  watched 
him.     "  Good  heavens  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  count. 

"  That  woman— that  woman  !" "  Which  T 

"  The  one  with  a  white  dress  and  so  many  diamonds— the  fair  one." 

"  Madame  Danglars  f" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  name  ;  but  it  is  she,  sir,  it  is  she  V 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?" "  The  woman  of  the  garden  ! — she  that  was 

rncifttte — she  who  was  walking  while  she  wailed  for "    Bertuccio  stood 

at  the  open  door,  with  his  eyes  starting  and  his  hair  on  end. 

"  Walling  for  whom  'f  Bertuccio,  without  answering,  pointed  to  Villefort 
with  something  of  the  gesture  Macbeth  uses  to  point  out  Banquo.  "  Oh, 
oh  !'  he  at  length  muttered,  "  do  you  see  ?" 

"What?    Who?" "Him!" 

"  Him  !— M.  de  Villefort,  the  procureur  du  roi  ?    Certainly  I  see  him." 

"  Then  I  did  not  kill  him  !" 

"  Really,  I  think  you  are  going  mad,  good  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count. 

"  Then  he  is  not  dead  !" 

"  No  ;  you  see  plainly  he  is  not  dead.  Instead  of  striking  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  left  nb,  as  your  countrymen  do,  you  must  have  struck 
higher  or  lower  ;  and  life  is  very  tenacious  in  these  lawyers,  or  rather  there 
is  no  truth  in  anything  you  have  told  me — it  was  a  flight  of  the  imagination, 
a  dream  of  your  fancy.  You  went  to  sleep  full  of  thoughts  of  vengeance  ; 
they  weighed  heavily  upon  your  stomach  ;  you  had  the  nightmare — that's 
all.  Come,  calm  yourself,  and  reckon  :  M.  and  Madame  de  Villefort,  two  ; 
M.  and  Madame  Danglars,  four  ;  M.  de  ChSteau-Renaud,  M.  Debray,  M 
Morrel,  seven  ;  Major  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti,  eight" 
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"  Eight  !"'  repe.itcd  IJcrliiCcio. 

"  Stop  !  Voii  arc  in  a  slioebing  hurry  to  be  off— j-ou  forget  one  of  my 
guesla.  I.eaii  a.  liulo  to  tlic  left.  Stay  1  look  at  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanii, 
thai  youn;;  iiian  in  a  Mack  coat,  looking  at  M uri  11  o's  Madonna  ;  now  he  is 
turning."  This  lime  BiTiuccio  would  have  uttered  an  eKclamation,  had  nor 
a  look  from  Montt-Cii:iio  silenced  him.     "  Benedetto  ?"  he  muttered  ; 

"  fatality  !" "  Half]J,i-.t  sl\  o'clock  has  just  struck,  M.  Qertuccio,"  said 

the  count,  severely  ;  "  I  uidercd  dinner  at  that  hour,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
Mait  ;"  and  he  rclurncil  to  hii  guests,  while  Ilenuccio,  leaning  against  the 
«;ill.  succeeded  in  re.nihijig  llic  diiiing-room.  Five  minutes  afterwards  the 
diioii  of  llie  dr.iwin^rOiiui  were  thrown  open,  and  Bcrtiiccio  appearing, 
said,  with  a  violent  erfort,  ■'  'I'h :  dinner  waits." 

Thj  Count  i>{  MomL--C!ist,>  otrered  his  arm  to  M.idame  de  Villcfort 
'■  M.  dc  \illLrort,Mie  said,"  v.  ill  you  conduct  the  Onroness  Uanglars  ^ 

Villefort  complied,  and  they  passed  on  to  the  dining-room, 
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Ii  ii.;:  cijderil  ilni  one  sentiment  perv.ided  the  whole  of  the  guests  on 
entering  ilie  uiniu^'-riHmi.  Mach  one  asked  himself  what  strange  influence 
iia  J  conducted  them  to  this  house ;  and  yci  astonished,  even  uneasy  though 
they  iverc,  ihey  still  fdt  the)'  would  not  like  to  be  absent.  The  recent 
events,  the  solitary  and  eccentric  position  of  the  count,  his  enormous,  nay, 
almost  incredible  fiirtunc,  should  have  made  men  cautious,  and  have  allo- 
-elher  prevented  huiics  visiting  a  house  where  there  was  no  one  of  their 
ind  yet  both  had  passed  the  bounds  of  prudence 
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j£i,ooo  upon  a  dinner  for  len  persons,  but  only  on  the  condition  of  eating 
pearls,  like  Cleopatra,  or  drinking  beaten  gold,  like  Lorenio  de*  Medici. 
Monte-Cristo  noticed  the  gener^d  astonishment,  and  began  laughing  and 
joking  about  it.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  will  admit  that,  when  arrived 
ut  a  certain  degree  of  fortune,  the  superfluities  of  life  are  all  that  can  be 
desired  ;  and  the  ladies  will  allow  that,  after  having  risen  to  a  certain 
eminence  of  position,  the  ide^l  alone  can  be  more  exalted.  Now,  to  follow 
out  this  reasoning,  what  is  the  marvellous  ?— that  which  hc  do  not  under- 
stand. What  is  it  that  we  really  desire  ?^that  which  we  cannot  obtain. 
Now,  to  see  things  which  1  cannot  understand,  to  procure  impossibilities, 
these  are  the  study  of  my  life.  1  gratify  my  wishes  by  two  means — my  will 
and  my  money.  I  take  as  much  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  some  whim  as  you 
do,  M.  Danglars,  in  loiming  a  new  railway  line  ;  you,  M.  de  ViUefort,  in 
condemning  a  culprit  to  deatli  ;  you,  M.  Debray,  in  pacifying  a  kingdom  ; 
you,  M.  de  Chiteau-Renaud,  in  pleasing  a  woman  ;  and  you,  Morrel,  in 
breaking  a  horse  that  no  one  can  ride.  For  example,  you  see  these  two 
lirh  ;  one  brought  fifty  leagues  beyond  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  five  leagues 
from  Naples.     Is  it  not  amusing  to  see  them  both  on  the  same  table  .^ 

"What  are  the  two  fish  Tasked  Danglars. "M.  ChSteau-Renaud, 

who  has  lived  in  Russia,  will  tell  you  the  name  of  one,  and  Major  Caval- 
canti,  who  is  an  Italian,  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  other." 

"  This  one  is,  I  thinl^  a  sterlet,"  said  Chateau -Renaud. 

"And  that  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  lamprey." — —"Just  so.  Now,  M. 
Danglars,  ask  these  gentlemen  where  they  arc  caught." 

"ifrr/^/j,"  said  Chateau- Renaud,  "are  only  found  in  the  Volga," 

"  And,"  said  Cavalcanti,  "  I  know  that  Lake  Fusaro  alone  supplies 
lampreys  of  that  size." 

"Exactly  ;  one  comes  from  the  Volga,  and  the  other  from  Lake  Fusaro." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  all  the  guests  simultaneously. 

"Well,  this  is  just  what  amuses  tne."  said  Monle-Cristo.  "I  am  like 
Nero — cupitor  impossibilium ;  and  that  it  is  which  is  amusing  you  at  this 
moment.  This  fish,  which  seems  so  exquisite  to  you,  is  very  likely  no 
belter  than  perch  or  salmon  ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  procure  it,  and 

"  Kut  how  could  you  have  these  fish  brought  to  France  ?'' 

"  Oh,  nothing  more  easy.  Each  fish  was  brought  over  in  a  cask — one 
filled  with  river  herbs  and  weeds,  the  other  with  rushes  and  lake  plants  ; 
they  were  placed  in  a  wagon  built  on  purpose  ;  and  thus  the  sterlet  lived 
twelve  days,  the  lamprey  eight ;  and  both  were  alive  when  my  cook  seized 
them,  killing  one  with  milk  and  the  other  with  wine.  You  do  not  believe 
me,  M.  Danglars  I" 

"  I  cannot  help  doubting,"  answered  Danglars,  with  his  stupid  smile. 

"  Baptistin,"  said  the  count,  "  have  llie  other  fish  brought  in— the  sterUt 
and  the  lamprey  which  came  in  the  other  casks,  and  which  are  yet  alive." 
Danglars  opened  his  bewildered  eyes  ;  the  company  clapped  their  hands. 
Four  servants  carried  in  two  casks  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  in 
i.trh  of  which  was  breathing  a  fish  similar  to  those  on  the  table. 

"  But  why  have  two  of  each  sort  ?"  asked  Danglars. 

"Merely  because  one  might  have  died,"  carelessly  answered  Monte- 

Cristo, "  You  are  certainly  an  extraordinary  man,"  said  Danglan ; 

"  and  philosophers  may  well  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  he  rich." 

"  And  to  have  ideas,"  added  Madame  Danglars. 

"  Oh,  do  not  give  me  credit  for  this,  madame ;  it  was  done  by  the 
Romans,  who  much  esteemed  them ;  amd  Pliny  relates  that  they  sent 
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slaves  from  Ostia  lo  Rome,  who  carried  on  their  heads  fish  which  he  calls 
the  mulus,  and  wliicii,  from  tlie  description,  must  probably  be  the  gold- 
fish. It  was  alsii  considered  a  luxury  to  have  them  alive,  il  being  an 
amusing  sight  to  see  them  die  ;  for,  when  dying,  they  change  colour  three 
or  four  times,  and,  like  the  rainbow  when  it  disappears,  pass  through  aJl 
the  prismatic  shades  ;  after  which  they  were  sent  to  the  kitchen.  Their 
agony  formed  part  of  their  merit :  if  they  were  not  seen  aiive,  they  were 
despised  when  dead." 
"  Yes,"  said  Debray  ;  "  but  then  Ostia  is  only  a  few  leagues  from  Rome." 
"True,"  said  Monte-Crislo  ;  "but  what  would  be  the  use  of  living  1800 
years  after  Lucullus,  if  we  can  do  do  better  than  he  could  f"  The  two 
Cavalcanti  opened  their  enormous  eyes,  but  had  the  good  sense  not  to  say 
anything.  "All  this  is  very  extraordinaiy,"  said  Chateau- Renaud  ;  "  still, 
what  I  admire  the  most,  I  confess,  is  the  marvellous  promptitude  with 
which  your  orders  arc  cxeeulcd.     Is  it  not  true  that  you  only  bought  thK 

house  five  or  six  days  ago  f" "  Certainly  not  longer," "  Well,   I  am 

sure  it  is  quite  transfonned  since  last  week.  If  1  remember  rightly,  it  had 
another  entrance,  and  the  courtyard  was  paved  and  empty  ;  while  to-day 
we  have  a  splendid  lawn,  bordered  by  trees  which  appear  lo  be  a  hundred 
jcars  old." "  Why  not  ?     1   am  fond  of  grass  and  shade,"  said  Monte- 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  the  door  was  towards  the  road  be- 
fore ;  and  on  the  day  of  my  miraculous  escape  you  brought  me  Into  the 

house  from  the  road,  1  remember." "  Yes,  maiiame,"  said  Monte-Cristo ; 

"  but  I  preferred  having  an  entrance  which  would  allow  ine  to  see  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  over  my  Rate." 

'■  I  n  four  (Jays  !''  said  Morrel  ;  "  it  is  extraordinary  !" 
hi  deed,"  said  ChAieau-Rcnaud,  "  it  seems  quite  miraculous  to  tnake  a 
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"  Can  we  ucount  for  instinct  ?'  said  Monte-Critto.  "  Are  there  rot 
sonic  places  nhetc  we  seem  to  breathe  sadness  ? — why,  we  cannot  tell.  It 
is  a  cliain  of  recollections^ an  idea  which  carries  you  back  to  other  limes, 
to  other  places— which,  very  likely,  have  no  connexion  with  the  present 
time  and  place.  And  there  is  something  in  this  room  which  reminds  me 
forcibly  of  the  chamber  of  the  Marchioness  de  Ganges  or  Desdemona. 
Slay,  since  we  have  finished  dinner,  I  will  show  it  to  you,  and  then  we  wUl 
take  coffee  in  the  garden.  After  dinner,  the  play."  Monte-Cristo  looked 
inquiringly  at  his  guests,  Madame  de  Villefort  rose,  Monle-Crislo  did  the 
same,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  Villefort  and  Madame  Danglars 
remained  for  a  moment,  as  if  rooted  to  their  seals ;  they  interrogated  each 
other  with  cold  glared  eyes.     "  Did  you  hear  ?"  said  Madame  Danglars. 

"We  must  go,"  replied  Villefort,  offering  his  ann.  Every  one  else  was 
already  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  urged  by  curiosity  ;  for 
they  thought  the  visit  would  not  be  limited  to  the  one  room,  and  that,  at 
the  same  lime,  they  would  obtain  a  view  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  of 
which  Monte-Cristo  had  created  a  palace.  Each  one  went  out  by  the  open 
doors.  Monte-Cristo  wailed  for  the  two  who  remained  ;  then,  when  they 
had  passed,  he  closed  the  march  with  a  smile,  which,  if  they  could  have 
understood  it,  would  have  alarmed  them  much  more  than  a  visit  to 
the  room  they  were  about  to  enter.  They  therefore  began  by  walking 
through  the  apartments,  many  of  which  were  fitted  up  in  the  Eastern 
style,  with  cusnions  and  divans  instead  of  beds,  and  pipes  instead  of 
furniture.  The  dra.wing-rooms  were  decorated  with  the  rarest  pictures, 
by  the  old  masters  ;  the  boudoirs  hung  with  draperies  from  China,  of 
fanciful  colours,  fantastic  design,  and  wonderful  texture.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  the  famous  room.  There  was  nothing  particular  about  it, 
excepting  that,  although  daylight  had  disappeared,  it  was  not  lighted, 
and  everything  in  it  remained  antique,  while  the  rest  of  the  rooms  had 
been  re-dccoratcd.  These  two  causes  were  enough  to  give  it  a  gloomy 
tinge.  "Oh!"  cried  Madame  de  Villefort,  "it  is  really  frightful." 
Madame  Danglars  tried  to  utter  a  few  words,  but  was  not  heard.  Many 
observations  were  made,  the  result  of  which  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  there  was  a  sinister  appearance  in  the  room.  "  Is  it  not  so  T  asked 
Monte-Cristo.  "  Look  at  that  large  clumsy  bed,  hung  with  such  gloomy, 
blood- coloured  drapery  1  And  those  two  crayon  portraits,  that  have 
faded,  from  the  damp  ;  do  they  not  seem  to  say,  with  their  pale  lips  and 
staring  eyes, 'We  have  seen!'"  Villefort  became  livid  ;  Madame  Dan- 
glars fell  into  a  long  SEii:  placed  near  the  chimney.  "  Oh  I  "  said 
Madame  de  Villefort,  smiling,  "arc  you  courageous  enough  to  sit  down 
upon  the  very  seat  perhaps  upon  which  the  crime  was  committed  ?' 
Madame  Danglars  rose  suddenly. 

"  And  then,"  said  Monte-Cristo,    "  this  is  not  all." "  What  is  there 

more?"    said  Debray,  who  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  agitation  o) 
Madame  Danglars. 

"  Ah  !  what  else  is  there  ?"  said  Danglars  ;  "  for,  at  present,  I  cannot 
say  that   I   have  seen  anything  extraordinary.     What  do  you  say,  M. 

Cavalcanti  V "  Ah  '"  said  he, "  we  have  at  Pisa  the  tower  of  Ugolino ; 

at  Ferrara,  the  prison  of  Tasso  ;  at  Rimini,  the  room  of  Francesca  and 
Paolo." 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  not  this  little  staircase,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  opening 
a  door  concealed  by  the  drapery.    "  Look  at  it,  and  tell  me  what  you 

think    of    it." "What   a  wicked-looking,  crooked    staircase,"    Mtk) 

Ch&teau-Renaud,  smiling. 
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'■]  do  nc!  kinv."  v.liciiici- ilie  "iiie  of  Cliios  pniJuccs  melancholy,  but 
ccrMiiily  cvci  yiliing  ajipoiirs  lo  me  black  in  this  house,"  said  Debray. 

Ever  since 'V;ileiuini.'s  doary  had  been  mentioned,  Morrcl  had  b?eTi 
silent  and  s.id.  ''  Cm  you  imagine,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  '"  some  O;l;ello 
or  Abbtf  de  G.m,::;'-'''  ""^  stormy,  darlt  night,  descending  these  stairs  stcji 
by  fte|>,  carryin','  ^t  loid.  wliicli  he  wishes  to  liide  from  the  sight  of  man, 
if  not  from  C  id?"  M  i-.ianic  Daiiglars  half  fainted  on  iheami  of  Ville- 
fort,  who  «MS  o'oljfjod  lo  supp.irt  himself  aj^inst  the  w.ill.  "  Ah,  Madame." 

erie<l  I'cbr.iy,  "nh.il  is  the   in.itler  with  yuu  ?    huiv  pa;c  you   look!" 

"'["his  is  wh.it  ii  l!>c  lu.itter  «-ith  her,''  said  Madame  dc  Villefort  ;  ''  it  i.- 
very  siraiilc  :  M.  (k-  Mintc-Crisio  is  r^'latin^  horiiblc  stories  lo  us,  doubt- 
less intcndin;;  t'l  fri:;lnen  us  to  death." 

*'  Y;-=."  siiid  V.ll.-r.iii.  -reallv.  tount,  yon  frighten  the  ladies." 

"\Vh.at  is  the  nn'.I.r?"  n^k.d   UJjray,  in  a  whisper,  of  Mad.ime  D^n 

glars. ■■  N:,;':ii.:."'  jho  riylied,   with  a  violent   effort.     '"I  want  ;iir  : 

iliat  is  all." ■■  Will  voti  coiiie  iifto  the  garden  ?'  said  Debray,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  b.ick  st.iircafe. 

■'No,  no  I"  >he  a:-. .were.- 1,  "I  wouKl  r<ithcr  remain  here." 

"Aruymi  really  fri;;htciied,  Mad;imcf"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"Oh,  no.  sir,"  saiiL  .Madame  Danglars  ;  "but  you  suppose  scenes   in  a 

manner  which  f\vc-i  ihcrn  the  aiipear.ince  of  reality." "  Ah.  yes  P  saiil 

Montc-t.'risto  smiling  ;  "  it  is  ail  a  matter  of  the  imagination.  \Vhy  sbould 
wc  not  intagiiic  lliis  the  apaitnii.'Qt  ol  an  Imncji  family-woman  ?  And  Ihi* 
bod  U'iih  red  han);ing:,  a  bi;d  visited  by  the  goddess  Lucina?  And  tb.it 
inyst.:rious  smireafe,  the  paiia^je  ihrouiih  which,  not  lo  disturb  their  jv,  ;>. 
tli'e  dncti'r  and  ii;irse  pi^i;.  or  i?ven  tiie  f.ither  tarrying  the  sleeping  child  :' 
M.iciamc    D.inglars,    initend   of  being  calmed  by  the  soft  picture. 
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"  Your  declaration !"    said  Villefort. "  Yes,  before  witnesses," 

"Oh,  ttiis  is  very  interesting,"  said  Debray  ;  "if  there  really  has  been  a 

crime,  we  will  investigate  it." "  There  has  been  a  crime,"  said  Monte- 

Cristo.  "  Come  this  way,  gentlemen  ;  come,  M.  Villefort,  for  a  declaration 
to  be  available,  should  be  made  before  the  competent  authorities."  He 
then  took  Villefort's  ami,  and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  that  of  Madame 
Danglars  under  his  own,  he  dragged  the  procureur  to  the  plantain -tree, 
where  the  shade  was  thickest.  All  the  other  guests  followed.  "  Stay, 
said  Monte-Cristo,  "here,  in  this  very  spot  (and  he  stamped  upon  the 
ground),  "  I  had  the  earth  dug  up  and  fresh  mould  put  in,  to  refresh  these 
old  trees  ;  well,  my  man,  digging,  found  a  box,  or  rather  the  iron-work  of 
a  bojc,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  newly-born  infant" 
Moiite-Cristo  felt  the  arm  of  Madame  Danglars  stiffen,  while  that  of 
Villefort  trembled.  "  A  ncwly-bom  infant  I"  repeated  Debray  j  "  this 
alTair  becomes  serious  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Chateau -Rcnaud,  "  I  was  not  wrong  just  now,  then,  when 
1  said  that  houses  bad  souls  and  faces  like  men,  and  that  their  exteriors 
carried  the  impress  of  their  characters.     This  house  was  sloomy  because 

it  was  remorseful ;  it  was  remorseful  because  it  concealed  a  crime." 

"  Who  said  it  was  a  crime  ?"  asked  Villefort,  with  a  last  effort 

"  How  ?  is  it  not  a  crime  to  bury  a  living  child  in  a  garden  ?"  cried 
Jlonle-Cristo.     "  And  ptay  what  do  you  call  such  an  action  f" 

"  But  who  said  it  was  buried  alive  f-"'— "  why  bury  it  there  if  it  were 
dead  ?    This  garden  has  never  been  a  cemetery." 

"  What  is  done  to  infanticides  in  this  country  ?"  asked  Major  Cavalcanti 
innocently. "  Oh,  their  heads  arc  soon  cut  off,"  said  Danglars. 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !"  said  Cavalcanti. 

"  I  think  so  :  am  I  not  right,  ftl.  de  Villefort?"  asked  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Yes,  count,"  replied  De  Villefort,  in  a  voice  now  scarcely  human. 

Monte-Cristo  saw  that  the  two  persons  for  whom  he  had  prepared  this 
scheme  could  scarcely  bear  it,  so,  not  wishing  to  carry  it  too  far,  he  said, 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  some  coffee,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;"  and  he 
conducted  the  guests  back  to  the  table  on  the  lawn. 

"  Indeed,  count,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it, 
but  all  your  frightful  stories  have  so  upset  me,  that  J  must  beg  you  to  let 
me  sit  down  f  and  she  fell  into  a  chair.  Monte-Crisio  -bowed,  and  went 
to  Madame  de  Villefort.  "  1  think  Madame  Danglars  again  requires  your 
bottle,"  he  said.  But  before  Madame  dc  Villefort  could  reach  her  friend, 
the  proaireur  had  found  time  to  whisper  to  Madame  Danglars,  "  1  must 
speak  to  you," 

"  When  T' "  To-morrow." 

"Where?" "In  my  office,  or  in  the  court,  if  you  like,  that  is  the 

surest  place." 

"  I  will  go." At  this  moment   Madame  de  Villefort  approached. 

"Thanks,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  trying  to  smile;  "it 
is  over  now,  and  I  am  much  belter." 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

THE  BECCAR. 

The  evening  passed  on  ;  Madame  de  Villefort  expressed  a  deaire  to  f»- 
turn  to  Paris,  which  Madame  Danglars  had  not  dared  to  do,  noiwith- 
ptanding  the  uneasiness  she  experienced.    On  h»  wStJa  TeflpR«.,Vi..  «» 
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Villefort  was  the  first  to  give  the  signal  o(  departure.  He  offered  k  9_... 
in  his  landau  to  Madame  Danglars,  that  die  might  be  under  the  care  of 
his  wife.  As  for  M.  Danglars,  absorbed  in  an  interesiiog  conversaltan 
with  M,  Cavalcanti,  he  paid  no  attention  to  anj-thing  that  was  passing. 
While  Mtinte-Crisio  had  begged  the  amdliog-bottle  of  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort, he  had  remarked  the  approach  of  Vitlefoit  10  Madame  Danglars,  and 
he  soon  guessed  all  that  hid  passed  between  them,  though  the  words  had 
been  uttered  in  so  low  a  voice  as  hardly  to  be  heard  by  Madame  DangUrs. 
Without  opposing  their  arrange  men  IS,  he  allowed  Morrcl,  Chitsati-Renaud, 
and  Debray  to  leave  on  hncscb.ick,  and  the  ladies  in  M.  de  Vi II efort's  car- 
riage. Danglars,  more  and  more  delighted  with  Major  Cavalcanti,  had 
offered  him  a  scat  in  his  carriage.  Andrea  Cavalcanti  found  his  tilburjr 
waitir^  aC  the  door  ;  the  groom,  in  every  respect  a  caricature  of  the  Eng* 
list)  fashion,  was  standing  on  tiptoes  to  hold  a  large  iroo-grey  horse. 
Andrea  had  spoken  very  little  during  dinner  ;  he  was  an  intelttgcnc  lad, 
and  he  feared  to  utter  soms  absurdity  before  so  maiy  grand  people, 
amongst  whom  he  saw  with  dilating  eyes  the  procureur  du  roi.  Then  he 
had  l:wen  seiied  upon  by  Danglars,  who,  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  stiff- 
necked  old  major  and  his  modest  son,  and  taking  into  consideration,  the 
hospitality  of  the  count,  mide  ujihis  mind  that  he  was  in  the  society  of 
some  nabob  come  to  Paris  to  finish  the  worldly  education  of  his  only  son. 
He  contemplated  with  unspeakable  delight  the  large  diamond  which  shone 
on  the  major's  Uttle  finger  ;  for  the  major,  like  a  prudent  man,  in  case  of 
any  accident  happening  to  his  bank-notes,  had  immediacely  converted 
them  into  articles  of  value.  Then,  after  dinner,  on  the  pretext  of  business, 
he  questioned  the  father  and  son  upon  their  mode  of  living ;  and  the 
father  and  son,  previously  informed  lh>t  il  was  through  Danglars  the  one 
was  to  receive  his  48,0x1  francs  and  the  other  jo.ooo  livres  annually,  thcf 
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who,  instead  of  bringing  the  tilbury  to  the  steps  of  the  house,  had  taken 
it  to  the  outer  door,  thus  giving  him  the  trouble  of  walking  thirty  steps  to 
reach  it.  The  groom  heard  him  with  humility,  took  the  bit  of  the  impa- 
tient animal  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  held  out  the  reins  to 
Andrea,  who,  taking  them  from  him,  rested  his  polished  boot  lightly  on 
the  step.  At  that  moment  a  hand  touched  his  shoulder.  The  young  man 
turned  roun^  thinking  that  Danglars  or  Monte-Cristo  had  forgotten  some- 
thing they  wished  to  tell  him,  and  had  returned  just  as  they  were  starting. 
But  instead  of  either  of  these,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  strange  face,  sun- 
burnt, and  encircled  by  a  beard,  with  eyes  briffiant  as  carbuncles,  and  a 
smile  upon  the  mouth  which  displayed  a  perfect  set  of  white  teeth,  pointed 
and  sharp  as  the  wolfs  or  jackal's.  A  red  handkerchief  encircled  his  grey 
head ;  torn  and  filthy  garments  covered  his  large  bony  limbs,  which 
seemed  as  though,  like  those  of  a  skeleton,  they  womd  rattle  as  he  walked ; 
and  the  hand  with  which  he  leant  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and 
which  was  the  first  thing  Andrea  saw,  seemed  of  a  gigantic  size.  Did  the 
young  man  recognize  that  face  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  in  his  tilbury,  or 
was  be  merely  struck  with  the  horrible  appearance  of  his  interrogator? 
We  cannot  say  ;  but  only  relate  the  fact  that  he  shuddered  and  stepped 
back  suddenly.    "  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,  it  I  disturb  you,"  said  the  man  with  the  red 

handkerchief,  "  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you." "  You  have  no  right  to 

beg  at  night,"  said  the  groom,  endeavouring  to  rid  his  master  of  the 
troublesome  intruder. 

"  1  am  not  begging,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  unknown  to  the  servant, 
with  so  ironical  an  expression  of  eye,  and  so  frightful  a  smile,  that  he 
withdrew ;  "  I  only  wish  to  say  two  or  three  words  to  your  master,  who 

gave  me  a  commission  to  execute  about  a  fortnight  ago." "Come," 

said  Andrea,  with  sufficient  nerve  for  his  servant  not  to  perceive  his  agita- 
tion, "  what  do  you  want  .^    Speak  quickly,  friend." 

The  man  said,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  I  wish — I  wish  you  to  spare  me  the 
walk  back  to  Paris.  I  am  very  tired,  and  not  having  eaten  so  good  a  dinner 
as  you  have,  I  can  scarcely  support  myself."  The  young  man  shuddered  at 
this  strange  familiarity.     "Tell  me,"  he  said — "tell  me  what  you  want Y* 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  take  me  up  in  your  fine  carriage,  and  carry  me 
back."    Andrea  turned  pale,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Yes  1"  said  the  man,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looking 
impudently  at  the  youth  ;  "  I  have  taken  the  whim  into  my  head  ;  do  you 
understand,  Master  Benedetto  ?" 

At  this  name,  no  doubt,  the  young  man  reflected  a  little,  for  he  went 
towards  his  groom,  saying, — "  This  man  is  right ;  I  did  indeed  charge 
him  with  a  commission,  the  result  of  which  he  must  tell  me ;  walk  to 
the  barrier,  there  take  a  cab,  that  you  may  not  be  too  late."  The  sur- 
prised groom  retired. "Let  me  at  least  reach  a  shady  spot,"  said 

Andrea. 

**  Oh  !  as  for  that.  111  conduct  you  to  a  splendid  spot,"  said  the  man  with 
the  handkerchief;  and,  taking  the  horse's  bit,  he  led  the  tilbury  to  a  place 
where  it  was  certainly  impossible  for  any  one  to  witness  the  honour  that 
Andrea  conferred  upon  him. 

"  Don't  think  I  want  the  honour  of  riding  in  your  fine  carriage."  said  he; 
"  oh,  no,  it's  only  because  I  am  tired,  and  also  because  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness to  talk  over  with  you." "  Come,  step  in,"  said  the  young  man.     It 

was  a  pity  this  scene  had  not  occurred  in  daylight,  for  it  was  cuiious  to 
see  this  rascal  throwing  him^^lf  heavily  dewn  on  the  cusliion  beside  tho 
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«oung  and  elegant  driver  of  ibc  lilbnry.  Andrea  drove  past  the  last  hous^ 
in  the  village  wiihout  sa>  ing  a  word  to  hii  companion,  who  smiled  com- 
placently, as  though  well  pleased  to  fiiid  himself  travelling  in  so  comfart- 
a.Me  a  vehicle.  Once  out  of  Auteuit,  Andrea  looked  around,  in  order  to 
assure  himself  that  he  could  neither  be  seCn  nor  heard  ;  and  then,  sioppltic 
the  horse  and  crossing  his  arms  before  Tbe  man,  he  asked,—"  Now,  te" 

me  «hy  you  come  to  disturb  my  iraoqnilliC)'?' "Let  me  ask  yon  ivfaf 

you  deceived  mcf" 

"  How  have  I  deceived  you  ?" "  How  !  do  j-ou  ask  ?  When  weparted 

at  ibe  Pont  du  Far,  you  told  me  you  were  going  to  travel  through  Piedmont 
and  Tuscany  ;  but  instead  of  thai,  you  come  to  Paris." 

'■  How  does  that  annoy  ynu  f 

"  It  does  not ;  on  the  conirary,  I  tbink  :t  will  answer  my  purpose" 

"So,"  said  Andrea,  "you  are  speculating  upon  me?" 

"  What  fine  wcrds  he  uses  1" 

''  I  warn  yoi),  Maslcr  Caderousse,  that  you   are  mistaken." ''Well, 

Ivell,  don't  be  angry,  my  boy  ;  jou  Itnow  well  enough  B'hat  it  is  to  bt  tJn- 
fonunatc  J  and  misfortunes  make  us  jealous.  I  t'lought  you  were  eAminfi 
a  living  in  Tuscany  or  Piedmont  by  acting  As/acchikg  or  Hctroiuj  and  I 
pitied  you  sincerelv,  as  1  nould  a  child  of  tny  oivn.  You  know  I  iflmTs 
did  call  you  my  child." 

"  Come,  come,  what  then  f" "  Patience  !  paiieficc !" 

"  I  am  patient,  but  go  on." "  All  at  once  I  see  you  pass  tfuougb  the 

barrier  with  a  groom,  a  tilbury,  and  fine  new  clothes.  VOu  mitst  ha VC  dis- 
covered a  mine,  or  else  become  a  stockbroker." 

"  So  that,  as  you  acknowledge,  you  are  jealous  T "  No,  I  am  pleased 

— so  pleased  that  I  wished  to  congratulate  yuu  ;  but  as  I  am  not  quite 
properly  dressed,  I  chose  my  opportunity,  that   1   might  not  compromise 
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like  yours  on  my  head,  rags  on  nij-  back,  and  worn-out  shoes  oft  thy  feet, 

you  would  not  have  known  me," "  You  wrong  me,  my  boy;  now  i  have 

found  you,  nothing  prevents  my  being  as  well-ottsstd  as  an^  one,  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  If  you  have  two  coats  you  will 
give  me  one  of  them.  I  used  to  divide  my  soup  and  beans  with  you  when 
yo\i  were  hungry." 

'■  True,"  said  Andrea. 

"  What  an  appeiiie  you  used  to  have  !  is  it  as  good  now?" 

''  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Andrea,  laughing. 

"  Floiv  did  you  come  to  be  dining  with  that  prince  whose  house  you  have 
jus!  left  ?" "  He  is  not  a  prince ;  simply  a  coutit." 

"  A  count,  and  a  rich  one  loo,  eh  ?" "  Yes  ;  tfut  you  had  better  not 

jiave  anything  to  say  to  him,  for  he  ts  not  a  very  good-tempered  gentle- 

"  Oh  !  be  satisfied  !  I  have  no  design  upon  your  count,  and  you  shall 
iia\-e  him  all  lo  yourself.  But,"  said  Caderousse,  again  smiling  with  the 
dis.igrceable  expression  he  had  before  assumed,  "  you  must  {lajrror  it — you 
understand  ?" "Weil,  what  do  you  Want?" 

"  1  think  that  with  a  hundred  francs  per  month " 

"  Well  ?" "  I  could  live " 

"  Upon  a  hundred  francs  !" 

"  Come— you  understand  me  ;  but  that  with " 

"  With  ?" "  With   a   hundred   and  fifty  fVancs  I    should  be  quite 

happy." 

"  Here  are  two  hundred,"  said  Andrea  ;  and  he  placed  ten  louis  d'or  In 
the  hand  of  Caderousse. "  Good  !"  said  Caderousse. 

■'Apply  to  the  steward  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  you  tvill 
receive  the  same  sum." "  There  now,  again  you  degrade  me." 

"  How  so  ?" "  lly  making  me  apply  to  the  servants,  when  I  want  to 

transact  tnisiness  with  you  alone." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  then.  Take  it  from  me  then,  and  so  long  at  least  as  I 
receive  my  income,  you  shall  be  paid  yours." 

"  Come  come  ;  I  aiivays  said  you  were  a  fine  fellow,  atld  It  is  a  blftssing 
when  good  fortune  happens  to  such  as  you.    But  tell  mc  ill  about  it  T 

"  Why  do  you  wish  lo  know  ?"  asked  Cavalcanti. 

"What!  00  you  again  defy  me?" 

"  No  ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  found  my  father." 

"  What  \  a  real  father  ?" "  Yes,  so  long  as  he  pays  me " 

"  You'll  honour  and  believe  him — that's  right,    what  is  his  flame  T 

"Major  Cavalcanti?'' "  Is  he  pleased  with  you?" 

"  So  far  1  have  appeared  to  answer  his  purpose." 

"  And  who  found  this  father  for  you  ?" 

"  The  count  of  Monte- Cris to." 

"The  man  whose  house  you  have  just  left  V "  Yes." 

"  1  wish  you  would  try  and  find  me  a  situation  with  him  as  grandfather, 

since  he  holds  the  money-chest !" "Well,  1  will  mention  you  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  you  going  to  do  T 

"  I  ?" "  Yes,  you." 

"  n  is  very  kind  of  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

"  Since  yon  interest  yourself  in  my  affairs,  I  think  it  is  now  my  lum  to 
ask  you  some  questions." 

"  Ah,  true  !  Well  ;  I  shall  rent  a  room  in  some  respectable  house,  wear 
a  decent  coat,  shave  every  day,  and  go  and  read  the  papers  in  a.  cafC 
Then,  in  the  evening,  I  will  go  to  the  theatre  ;  1  s\»a\\  \oot  \^«  wanw,  x<:^ 
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lircd  baker.    This  is  my  wish." "Come,  if  you  «'ill  only  put  this 

scheme  into  execution,  and  be  steady,  nothing  could  be  better." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  M.  Bossuet  ?  And  you — what  will  you  become  ?  A 
peer  of  France  ?" "  Ah  '''  said  Andrea,  "  who  knows  ?" 

"  Major  Cavalcanti  is  already  one,  perhaps  ;  but  then,  hereditary  rank 

is  abolished." "  No  politics,  Caderousse  !     And  now  that  you  have  all 

you  want,  and  that  we  understand  each  Other,  jump  down  from  the  lilbury 
and  disappear." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  good  friend." "  How  !  not  at  all  f 

"Why,  just  think  for  a  moment;  with  this  red  handkerchief  on  my 
head,  with  scarcely  any  shoes,  no  papers,  and  ten  gold  napoleons  in  my 
pocket,  without  reckoning  what  was  there  before — making  in  all  about 
two  hundred  francs  ;  why,  1  should  certainly  be  arrested  at  the  barriers ! 
T]ien,to  justify  myself,  I  should  say  that  you  gave  me  the  money ;  this  would 
cause  inquiries  ;  it  would  be  found  that  I  left  Toulon  without  giving  due 
notice,  and  I  should  then  be  reconducted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Then  I  should  become  simply  No.  io6,  and  good-bye  to  my 
tlream  of  resembling  the  retired  baker  1  No,  no,  my  boy  ;  I  prefer  re- 
mainint;  honourably  in  the  capital."  Andrea  scowled.  Certainly,  as  he 
had  himself  owned,  the  reputed  son  of  Major  Cavalcanti  was  a  wilful 
fellow.  He  drew  up  for  a  minute,  threwa  rapid  glance  around  him  ;  and, 
after  doing  so,  his  hand  fell  instantly  into  his  pocket,  where  it  began  play- 
ing with  a  pistol.  But,  meanwhile,  Caderousse,  who  had  never  taken  his 
eyes  off  his  companion,  passed  his  hand  behind  his  back,  and  unclasped  a 
long  Spanish  knife,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  need.  The  two  friends,  as  we  see,  were  worthy  of  and  understood  one 
another.  Andrea's  hand  left  his  pocket  inoffensively,  and  was  carried  up 
o  the  red  moustachio,  which  it  played  with  for  some  time.     "  Good  Cade- 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

A     CONJUGAL     SCENE. 

At  the  Place  Louis  XV.  the  three  young  people  separated— that  is  lo  say, 
Morrel  went  to  the  Boulevards,  Chateau -Renaud  to  the  Pont  de  la  Revo- 
lution, and  Debray  to  the  Quai.  Most  probably  Morrel  and  Cb&teau- 
Renaud  returned  to  their  "domestic  hearths,"  as  they  say  in  the  gaUery 
of  the  Chamber  in  well-tumed  speeches,  and  in  the  theatre  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu  in  well-written  pieces  ;  but  it  was  not  the  case  with  Debray. 
When  he  reached  the  viicket  of  the  Louvre,  he  turned  lo  the  left,  galloped 
across  the  Carrousel,  passed  through  the  Rue  Saint-Roch,  and,  issuing 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Michodi^re,  he  arrived  at  M.  Danglars'  door  just  at  the 
same  time  that  Vitlcfort's  landau,  after  having  deposited  him  and  his  wife 
at  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  stopped  to  leave  the  baroness  at  her  own 
house.  Debray,  with  the  air  of  a  man  familiar  with  the  house,  entered 
first  in  to  the  court,  threw  his  bridle  into  the  hands  of  a  footman,  and  re- 
lumed to  the  door  to  receive  Madame  Danglars,  to  whom  he  ofTered  his 
arm,  to  conduct  her  to  her  apartments.  The  gate  once  closed,  and 
Debray  and  the  baroness  alone  in  the  court,  he  asked, — "  What  was  the 
matter  with  you,  Hennine  ?  and  why  were  you  so  affected  at  that  story, 

or  rather  fable,  which  the  count  related  f" "  Because  I  have  been  in 

such  sh  ocking  spirits  all  the  evening,  my  friend,"  said  the  baroness. 

"  No,  Hennine,"  replied  Debray  ;  "  you  cannot  make  me  believe  that  ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  were  in  excellent  spirits  when  you  arrived  at  the 
count's.  M.  Danglars  was  disagreeable,  certainly  ;  but  I  know  how  much 
you  care  for  his  ill-humour.  Some  one  has  vexed  you  ;  I  will  allow  no  one 
to  annoy  you."-^:^ — "  You  are  deceived,  Lucien,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Madame  Danglars  ;  "  and  what  I  have  told  you  is  really  the  case,  added  (o 
the  ill-humour  you  remarked,  but  which  1  did  not  think  it  worth  while  lo 
allude  to."  It  was  evident  that  Madame  Danglars  was  suffeiing  from  that 
nervous  irritability  which  women  frequently  cannot  actount  for  even  to 
themselves;  or  that,  as  Debray  had  guessed,  she  had  experienced  some 
secret  agitation  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  to  any  one.  Being 
a  man  who  knew  that  the  former  ofthesesymptomswasoneof  the  elements 
of  female  life,  he  did  not  then  press  his  inquiries,  but  waited  for  a  more 
appropriate  opportunity  when  he  should  again  interrogate  her,  or  receive 
an  avowal /rc/rw  molu.  At  the  door  of  her  apartment  the  baroness  met 
Mademoiselle  Com^lie,  her  confidential  lady's  maid.  "What  is  my 
daughter  doing?"  asked  Madame  Danglars. 

"  She  practised  all  the  evening,  and  then  went  to  bed,"  replied  Made- 
moiselle ComSlie.     "  Yet  I  think  I  heard  her  piano." 

"It  is  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Amilly,  who  is  playing  while  Made- 
moiselle Danglars  is  in  bed." "  Well,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "  come 

and  undress  me,"  They  entered  the  bed-room.  Debray  stretched  himsell 
upon  a  large  couch,  and  Madame  Danglars  passed  into  her  dressing-room 
with  Mademoiselle  Corn^lie.  "  My  dear  M.  Lucien,"  said  Madame 
Danglars,  through  the  door,  "you  are  always  complaining  that  Eugenie 
will  not  address  a  word  to  you, 

"  Madame,"  said  Lucien,  playing  with  a  little  dog,  who,  recognising 
him  as  a  friend  of  the  house,  expected  to  be  caressed,  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  makes  similar  complaints  ;  I  think  I  heard  Morcerf  say  that  he 

could  not  extract  a  word  from  his  fiartcit" " True,"  said  Madame 

Panglars  ;  "  but  yet  I  think  this  will  all  pass  ofif;  and  that  you  will  one 
day  see  her  enter  your  study." 
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•'  My  sii'.'v  ;■■ "  At  Ic-isi  iliai  of  the  minister." 

"  \Vhys.>:-' '■ToaikforancngaRcincntacihcOpCTa.    Really,  I  never 

sa«'  sii>:'h  an  Inf.it'j.iiioii  f'ir  nuisic  ;  it  is  quiig  ridiculoLU  for  a  young  lady 
of  f.ishion."  Debray  s:nilcJ.  "  Well,''  said  he,  "  Ici  htT  come,  « ith  your 
cotiioiii  jindihai  nfthc  luron,  an.lwe  wilUry  andgiveher  an  en-.ijjcment. 

lhcivi.^1)  M-e  are  very  jio.ii-  lo  ]>^iv  such  talent  as  licr;." "  Go,  CorniJiic,"' 

said  Mnil.ime  I).in„'!:iri.  -  1  tl.i  ^m  require  you  anv  lon,'cr/' 

Ciirneiio  olieved  ;  aivl  iIk-  I'csl  minute  MaUjme  Pari^Iars  left  her  room 
m  a  thannin^'  (o^i^i;  i1i-l,-^=, .hi .i  c.iuie  and  sal  down  eloae  to  D.-br.iy.  Then, 
thou^litlul,  slie  b-'^an  to  c.\yv!^  liie  hitle  spaniel.  Liiei^-n  looked  at  licr  for 
a  mtimeiit  in  silence.  •■i."iinu\  llermine,"  he  said,  after  a  siiorl  time, 
"  answer  can  didlv, — soni. -tiling'  vexes  you,  is  it  not  so?" 

■■  Xothin-.-  aa-i.veied  the  b.ir.int-ss. 

And  ve;.  ai  shj  could  se.ire-.'lv  brcaiiie.  she  rose  and  went  towards  a 
Iookiiig-Sl.iH!.  ■■  I  am  (:i-i  till!  I'.-nij-.hi,"  shes.ii.I.  Debray  rose,  smilin?. 
and  was  ab  lit  to  eontr.uiiit  the  banineiS uru:i  this  latter  poiai.  ulien  the 
dotiro[ien,-.i --uddeiilv.  M.  n!>:^'1.ir3a]>pcan;d  ;  DJjrav  reseated  hi  in  se!''. 
At  Ihe  nois^'  i.f  tlic  do..r  M  i  :.ir.:e  Danglars  turned  roun,'l,  an.l  looked  npon 
her  iuisb.iiiil  ivi;h  ,;n  ^litiiiiishfiiL'nl  she  tiiok  no  iruuiile  to  conceal.     "  Good 

I'rob.iWy  the  ii.iroiie^i  lhoi:;,-iit  tills  unex;ieK!cd  vi-Jl  si^iiltieJ  a  desire  to 
rC|i;iir  tlie  sliai]!  wiidi  h  '  lia.l  u:ic:e.l  during  liie  day.  Asiuiniu;;  a  dio 
nilied  air,  she  turned  ro'.i:;.!  1 1  Dcb.ay,  wiih.ivil  answcnn},'  her  husbaiuf : 
"  Read  me  som-t)iin„',  M.  Dcbr.iy. "  she  said.  D.bray,  who  was  sliehtly 
disturbed  at  this  ^'i::ii,  iecover<.-d  liiitisi^lf  when  he  s.iw  the  calmness  of  the 
Iwr.Hieis,  and  i.„:k  up  a  l.-i  ■:;  iii, liked  by  a  m.  ihei-nf-pe.irl  knife  inbiJ 
with  uoU,  '■  Fajuj.-'  lu  V  Slid  ilic  banker,  "  but  you  will  tire  yourself, 
c  hours,  unii  M.  IJebr;iy  lives  sonu  I'.isl.ir.ec   from 
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door,  like  Natban  tn  "  Athalie." "  It  is  extraordinarj',"  he  said,  when  the 

door  vas  closed  behind  him,  ".how  easily  these  husbands,  whopt  we 
ridicule,  gain  an  advantage  over  us." 

Lucten  having  left,  Danglars  look  his  place  on  the  sofa,  closed  the  open 
book,  and  placing  himself  in  a  dreadrully  dictatorial  attitude,  he  began 
playing  wiih  the  dog  ;  but  the  animal,  not  liking  him  so  well  as  Debray, 
and  attempting  to  bite  him,  Danglars  seized  him  by  the  skin  of  his  neck, 
and  threw  bim  lo  the  other  side  of  the  room  upon  a  couch.  The  animal 
ultercd  a  cry  during  the  transit,  but,  arrived  at  its  destination,  it  crouched 
behind  the  cushions,  and,  stupt'tied- at  such  unusual  trt  at meni,  remained 
siknt  and  motionless.  "  Do  you  know,  sir,"  asked  the  baroness,  "that  you 
are  improving  ?     Generally  you  are  only  rude,  but  to-night  you  are  brutal." 

"  It  is  because  1  am  in  a  worse  humour  than  usual, '  replied  Danglars. 

Hermine  looked  at  the  banker  with  supreme  disdain.  These  glances 
frequently  exasperated  the  pride  of  Danglars,  but  this  evening  he  took  no 
notice  of  them. 

"And  what  have  I  lo  do  with  your  ill-humour  ?"  said  (he  baroness,  irri- 
t.iled  ai  the  impassabijiiy  of  her  husband  ;  "  do  these  things  concern  me  ? 
Keep  your  ill-humour  at  home  in  your  chests  :  or,  since  you  have  clerks 

whom  you  pay,  vent  it  upon  them," "  Not  so,"  replied  Danglars  ;  "  your 

advice  is  wrong,  so  I  shall  not  follow  it.  My  chesls  are  my  Paclolus,  as, 
I  think,  M.  Deniouslicr  says,  and  I  will  not  retard  its  course,  or  disturb  its 
calm.  My  clerks  arc  honest  men,  wlio  earn  my  fortune,  whom  I  pay 
much  below  their  deserts,  if  1  may  value  them  according  10  what  they 
bring  in  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  get  into  a  passion  with  them  ;  those  with 
whom  I  will  be  in  a  passion  are  those  who  cat  my  dinners,  mount  niy 
horses,  and  exhaust  my  fortune." 

"And  pray  who  are  the  persons  who  exhaust  your  fortune?     Explain 

yourself  more  clearly,  I  brg,  sir." "  Ob,  make  yourself  easy  ! — I  am  not 

speaking  riddles,  and  you  will  soon  know  what  I  mean.  The  people  who 
exhaust  my  fortune  are  those  who  draw  out  700,000  francs  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.'' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  baroness,  trying  to  disguise 
the  agitation  of  her  voice  and  the  flush  of  her  face.     "  S'ou  understand  me 
perfectly,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Danglars  :  "  but,  if  you  will  persist,  1  will 
tell  you  that  I  have  just  lost  700,000  francs  upon  the  Spanish  loan." 
"  And  pray,"  asked  the  baroness,  "  am  I  responsible  for  this  loss  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?" "  Is  it  my  fault  you  have  lost  700,000  francs  i" 

"  Certainly  it  is  not  mine. "  Once  for  all,  sir,"  replied  the  baroness, 

sharply,  "  I  tell  you  J  will  not  hear  cash  named  ;  it  is  a  style  of  language 
I  never  heard  in  the  house  of  my  parents  or  in  that  of  my  first  husband 
"  Oh  !  I  can  well  believe  that,  for  neither  of  them  was  worth  a  penny." 
"  The  btttcr  reason  for  my  not  being  conversant  with  the  slang  of  the 
bank,  which  is  here  dinning  in  my  ears  from  morning  to  night ;  that  noise 
of  crowns  jingling,  which  are  constantly  bring  counted  and  re-counted,  is 
odious  to  me.   I  only  know  one  thing  1  dislike  more,  which  is  the  sound  of 

"  Really  !"'  said  Danglars.    "  Well,  this  surprises  me,  for  I  thought  you 
look  (he  liveliest  interest  in  my  affairs  !" 
"  I  !    What  could  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  J" 

"  Yourself !" "  Ah  !— what  next  ?" "  Most  assuredly." 

"  I  should  like  lo  know  upon  what  occasion  f" "  Ah,  that  is  very 

easily  done !  Last  February  you  were  the  first  who  told  me  of  the  Haytian 
funds.    You  had  dreamt  that  a  ship  had  entered  the  harbour  M  Ha.vi:t^ 
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that  this  ship  brought  news  that  a  iWLyimnl ««  h»d  looked  npoa  as  ka 
wu  going  to  be  mad&  1  know  hdw  ckMMiglited  your  drauns  an ;  I 
thneforepurdMsed  immediately  umuqrdBmu  I  could  of  the  Haytn 
debt,  and  I  gained  400,000  fnua  b^  1^  of  iriiich  looyooo  have  Dcea 
honestly  paid  to  you.  You  spent  it  as  job  pleased,  that  was  four  feori- 
Bess.  In  March  there  was  a  questioa  aboat  a  giant  to  a  railway.  Itna 
companies  presented  themselves,  eadi  oftring  cqoal  KCuritiea.  Ycri  told 
me  that  your  instinct, — and  although  yon  pretend  to  Imow  nodiiiig  abort 
speculations,  I  think,  on  the  contraiy,  that  your  comjtrehenson  u  very 
clear  upon  certain  atTairs,— well,  you  tixd  DM  that  your  instinct  led  you  to 
believe  the  grant  would  be  ^ven  to  the  company  called  the  SoitfhienL  I 
bought  two-thiidsof  the  shares  of  that  company ;  as^ouhad  fixiiin  llm 
shares  became  of  triple  value,  and  I  {dcked  up  a  mdlion  Q£4a^oao)7nom 
which  2^0,000  francs  were  paid  to  you  fiar  pm-money.  How  hare  yon 
spent  this  350,000  francs  ?— it  is  no  biuEneas  of  mine;" 

"  When  are  you  coming  to  the  pmnti"  cried  the  baroness,  shmriq 
with  anger  and  impatience.     "  Patience,  madame,  I  am  coming  to  it* 

"  That's  fortunate  !" 

"In  April  you  w 
.__...  TKiin^  _  

e  Spanish  shares.  Tile  expulsion  toot  place  and  I  pocketed 
600,000  francs  the  day  Charles  V.  repassed  the  Bidassoa.  Of  tfaeae 
600,030  francs  you  took  50,000  crowns.  They  were  yours,  yon  diapoeed 
of  them  according  to  your  fancy,  and  I  asked  no  questioni ;  bat  ft  u  lut 
the  less  true  that  you  have  this  year  recdved  500^000  lines." 
"  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  f 

after  tliis  iKal  yba  spoiled  cverj-fhing  V 
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the  Thditre  Italien  ;  at  the  same  time  I  felt  inclined  to  learn  dancing  of 
the  danseuse  who  acquired  such  a  reputation  in  London.  This  cost  me, 
on  your  account  and  mine,  100,000  francs.  I  said  nothing,  for  we  must 
have  peace  in  the  house  ;  and  100,000  francs  for  a  lady  and  gentleman  to 
be  properly  instructed  in  music  and  dancing  are  not  too  much.  Well,  you 
soon  become  tired  of  singing,  and  you  take  a  fancy  to  study  diplomacy 
with  the  minister's  secretary.  You  understand  :  it  signifies  nothing  to  me 
so  long  as  you  pay  for  your  lessons  out  of  your  own  cash-box.  But  to-day 
I  find  you  are  drawing  on  mine,  and  that  your  apprenticeship  may  cost  me 
700,000  francs  per  month.  Stop  there,  madame !  for  this  cannot  last. 
Either  the  diplomatist  must  give  his  lessons  gratis,  and  I  will  tolerate  him, 
or  he  must  never  set  his  foot  again  in  my  house  \—  do  you  understand, 

madame  T "  Oh,  this  is  too  much,"  cried  Hermine,  choking  ;  "  you  are 

worse  than  despicable." 

"  But,"  continued  Danglars,  "  I  find  you  did  not  even  pause  there " 

"  Insults !" 

"  You  are  right ;  let  us  leave  these  facts  alone,  and  reason  coolly.  I 
have  never  interfered  in  your  affairs,  excepting  for  your  good  ;  treat  me  in 
the  same  way.  You  say  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  cash-box.  Be  it 
so.  Do  as  you  hke  with  your  own,  but  do  not  fill  or  empty  mine.  Besides, 
how  do  I  know  that  this  was  not  a  political  trick  ;  that  the  minister,  en- 
raged at  seeing  me  in  the  opposition,  and  jealous  of  the  popular  sympathy 
I  excite,  has  not  concerted  with  M.  Debray  to  ruin  me  r 

"  A  probable  thing  !" "  Why  not  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  an  occur- 
rence as  this  ? — A  false  telegraphic  despatch — it  is  almost  impossible  for 
signals  to  have  been  made  different  to  those  of  the  two  last  telegrams.  It 
was  done  on  purpose  for  me,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  baroness,  humbly,  "  are  you  not  aware  that  the  man  em- 
ployed there  was  dismissed,  that  they  talked  of  going  to  law  with  him,  that 
orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him,  and  that  this  order  would  have  been  put 
into  execution  if  he  had  not  escaped  their  researches  by  a  flight  which 
proves  either  his  madness  or  his  culpability  ?    It  was  a  mistake." 

"  Yes,  which  made  fools  laugh,  which  caused  the  minister  to  have  a 
sleepless  night,  which  has  caused  the  minister's  secretaries  to  blacken 
several  sheets  of  paper,  but  which  has  cost  me  700,000  francs." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  H ermine,  suddenly,  "  if  all  this  is,  as  you  say,  caused  by 
M.  Debray,  why,  instead  of  going  direct  to  him,  do  you  come  and  tell  me 
of  it  ?    Why  to  accuse  the  man  do  you  address  the  woman  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  M.  Debray  ? — do  I  wish  to  know  him  ? — do  1  wish  to  know 
that  he  gives  advice  ? — do  I  wish  to  follow  it  ? — do  I  speculate  ?  No  ;  you 
do  all  this,  not  I." 

"  Still  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  you  profit  by  it ^" 

Danglars  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Foolish  creature,"  he  exclaimed. 
**  Women  fancy  they  have  talent  because  they  have  managed  two  or  three 
intrigues  without  being  the  talk  of  Paris  !  But  know  that  if  you  had  even 
hidden  your  irregularities  from  your  husband,  which  is  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  art— for  generally  husbands  will  not  see— you  would  then  have 
been  but  a  faint  imitation  of  most  of  your  friends  among  the  women  of  the 
world.  But  it  has  not  been  so  with  me, — I  see,  and  always  have  seen, 
during  the  last  sixteen  years.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  hidden  a  thought ; 
but  not  a  step,  not  an  action,  not  a  fault,  has  escaped  me ;  while  you 
flattered  yourself  upon  your  address,  and  firmly  believed  you  had  deceived 
me.  What  has  been  the  result  ?— that,  thanks  to  my  pretended  ignorance^ 
there  arc  none  of  your  friends,  from  M.  de  VilicloiX.  \o  '».*I>€«wj^^\^^ 
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"Then  you  believe  t'he  newspapers  ?" "1  ? — not  ihe  least  in  thewoild; 

only  \  fancied  that  the  honest  Messanr  wa5  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
that  it  only  announced  telegraphic  ifcspatches." 

"  Well  !  this  is  what  puzzles  me,"  replied  Danglars  ;  "  the   news  o(  tlic 

return  of  Don   Carlos  was  brought  by  telegraph." "  So  that,'  said 

Monte-Cristo, "  you  have  lost  nearly  i,^x),ooo  francs  this  montK" 

"Not  nearly,  indeed;    ihnt  is  exactly  my  loss." "  DiaAle  f  said 

Monte-Cristo,  compassionately,  "  it  isahard  blow  for  a  third-rate  fortune.' 

"  Third-raie,"  said  Dangl.irs,  rather  humbled,  "  what  do  you  mean  bj 

thni?" "Certainly,"  continued  Monte-Cristo,   "I    make  three  assocl- 

ments  in  fortune— first-rale,  second-rate,  and  third-rate  fortunes.  I  call 
those  first-rate  which  are  composed  of  treasures  one  possesses  under  one's 
h.and,  such  as  mines,  lands,  and  funded  properly,  in  such  states  as  France 
Austria,  and  England,  provided  these  treasures  and  property  form  a  total 
of  about  a  hundred  millions  ;  I  call  those  second-rate  fortunes,  gained  by 
manufacturing  enterprises,  joint-stock  companies,  vieeroyaltles,  and  prin- 
cipalities, not  drawing  more  than  1,500^000  francs,  the  whole  forming  i 
capital  of  about  fifty  millions  ;  finally,  I  calf  those  third-rate  fortunes,  com- 
posed ofa  iluclu.ating capital,  dependent  upon  the  will  of  others,  or  npon 
chances  which  a  bankniptcy  involves  or  a  false  telegram  shakes  ;  sucha; 
banks,  speculations  of  the  day — in  fact,  all  operations  under  the  influence: 
of  greater  or  lesi  mischances,  Ihc  whole  bringing  in  a  real  or  ficiitjoas 
capital  of  about  tiftcen  millions.     I  think  this  is  about  your  position,  is  it 

"Confound  it  1  yes  I"  replied  Danglars. 

'■  The  result,  then,  of  six  more  such  months  as  this  would  be  to  reduce 
the  thiid-mie  house  10  desp.iJr." "  Oh  !"  said  Danglai 
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Dan^lars,  with  the  air  of  a  mountebank  sounding  out  bis  own  praises  : 
"  to  involve  me,  three  governments  must  crumble  to  dust" 

"  Well  1  such  things  iave  been  !" "  That  there  should  he  a  famine  I" 

"  Recollect  the  seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean  kine." 

"  Or,  that  the  sea  should  become  dry,  as  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh ;  and 
even  then  my  vessels  would  become  caravans." 

"  So  much  the  better,  I  coneratulate  you,  my  dear  M,  Danglars,"  said 
Monte-Cristo  ;  "  1  see  I  was  deceived,  and  that  you  belong  to  the  class  of 

second-rate  fortunes." "  I   think   I   may  aspire  to  that  honour,"  said 

Danglars  with  a  smile,  which  reminded  Monte-Crisloof  one  of  those  sickly 
moons  which  bad  artists  are  so  fond  of  daubing  into  their  pictures  of  ruins ; 
"  but,  while  we  are  speaking  of  business,"  he  added,  pleased  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  changing  the  subject,  "  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  for  M. 
Cavaleanti." 

"  Give  him  money,  if  he  is  recommended  to  you,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion seemsgood." "Excellent!  hepresentedhimself  this  morning  with 

a  bond  of  40,000  francs,  payable  at  fight,  on  you,  signed  by  Busoni,  and 
relumed  by  you  to  m^  with  your  indorsement ;  of  course,  I  immediately 
counted  him  over  the  forty  bank-notes." 

Monte-Crislo  nodded  his  head  in  token  of  assent.  "  But  that  is  not  all," 
continued  Danglars  ;  "  he  has  opened  an  account  with  my  house  for  his 
son." "  May  I  ask  how  much  he  allows  the  young  man  7' 

"  Five  thousand  francs  per  month." 

"  Sixty  thousand  francs  per  year.  I  thought  1  was  right  in  believing 
that  Cavaleanti  to  be  a  stingy  fellow.     How  can  a  young  man  live  ui>oi> 

5,000  francs  a  month  ?' "  But  you  understand  that  if  the  young  man 

should  want  a  few  thousands  more— — " 

"  Do  not  advance  it ;  the  father  will  never  repay  it ;  you  do  not  know 
these  ultramontane  millionaires  ;  they  are  regular  misers.  And  by  whom 
were  they  recommended  10 you?" 

"  Oh,  by  the  house  of  Fenzi,  one  of  the  best  in  Florence." "  I  do  not 

mean  to  say  you  will  lose,  but,  nevertheless,  mind  you  hold  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement"^—-"  Would  you  not  trust  the  Cavaleanti !" 

"  1  f  oh,  I  would  advance  six  millions  on  his  signature.  I  was  only 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  second-rale  fortunes  we  were  mentioning  just 

now." "  And  with  all  this,  how  plain  he  is  !     I  should  never  have  taken 

him  for  anything  more  than  a  mere  major." 

"  And  you  would  have  flattered  him,  for  certainly,  as  you  say,  he  has  no 
manner.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  me  like  an  old  lieu- 
tenant who  had  grown  mouldy  beneath  his  epaulette.  But  all  the  Italians 
are  the  same ;  they  are  like  old  Jews  when  they  are  not  glittering  in 
Oriental  splendour." 

"  The  young  man  is  belter,"  said  Danglars. 

"  Yes  J  a  little  nervous,  perhaps,  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  af^ared 
tolerable.     I  was  uneasy  about  him." "  Why  V 

"  Because  you  met  him  at  my  house,  just  after  his  introduction  into  the 
world,  as  they  told  me.     He  has  been  travelling  with  a  veiy  severe  tutor, 

and  "had  never  been  to  Paris  before." "  Ah,  I  believe  noblemen  marry 

amongst  themselves,  do  they  not  ?"  asked  Danglars,  carelessly ;  "  they  like 
to  unite  their  fortunes." 

"  It  is  usual,  certainly  ;  but  Cavaleanti  is  an  original  who  does  nothing 
like  other  people.  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  tuts  brousht  his  son  to 
France  to  choose  a  wife." 

"  Do  you  think  so  V "  I  am  stwe  of  it" 
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"  But  he  is  betrothed    to  your  daughter,  I  believe  ?" "  Certainly, 

M.  <3e  MoTCcrf  and  I  have  talced  about  this  marriage,  but  Madamfe  de 

Morcerf  and  Albert " 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  match  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  imagine  that  Mademoiselle  Dangtars  is  as  good  asM.de 

Morcerf." "  Mademoiselle  Danglara'  fortune  will  be  great,  no  doubt, 

especially  if  the  telegraph  should  not  make  any  more  mistakes." 

"  Oh  1  I  do  not  mean  her  fortune  only ;  but  tell  me " 

"  What !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  invite  M.  and  Madame  de  Morcerf  to  your  dinner  T 

"  I  did  so,  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  Madame  dc  Morcerf 

being  obliged  to  go  to  Dieppe  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air." "  Yes,  yes." 

said  Danglars,  laughing,  "it  would  do  her  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  Why  so  f" "  Because  it  is  the  air  she  always  breathed  in  her  youth," 

Monte-Cristo  took  no  notice  of  this  ill-natured  remark. 

"  But  still,  if  Albert  be  not  so  rich  as  Mademoiselle  Danglars,"  said  the 
count,  "you  must  allow  ihat  he  has  a  fine  name  ?" 

"  So  he  has  ;  but  I  like  mine  as  well." 

"  Certainly  ;  your  name  is  popular,  and  does  honour  to  the  title  they 
intended  to  adorn  yoxx  with  ;  but  you  are  too  intelhgent  not  to  kfibw,  that 
-iccording  to  a  prejudice,  too  firmly  rooted  to  he  exterminated,  a  nobility 
which  dales  back  five  centuries  is  worth  more  than  one  thai  can  only 
reckon  twenty  years." 

"  And  for  this  very  reason,"  said  Danglars,  with  a  smile,  which  he  tried 
to   make  sardonic,  "1  prefer   M.   Andrea  Cavalcanti  10  M.  Albert  de 

Morcerf." "  Still,  I  should  nof  think  the  Morcerfs  would  yield  to  the 

Cavalcanti  ?" 

"The  Morcerfs !— Stay,  my  dear  count."  said  Danglars ;  "you  area 
clever  man,  are  you  not  ?' "  I  think  so,'' 

"And  you  understand  heraldry  ?" "A  little." 

"  Well,  look  at  my  coat-of-arms,  it  is  worth  more  than  Morcerf's." 

"  Why  so  f" "  Because,  though  I  am  not  a  baron  by  birth,  my  real 

name  is,  at  least,  Danglars." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?" "  While  his  name  is  not  Morcerf." 

"How!— not  Morcerf?"— "Not  the  least  in  the  world," 

"  Go  on  !" "  I  have  been  made  a  baron,  so  that  I  actually  am  one  ; 

he  made  himself  a  count,  so  that  he  is  not  one  at  aU." "  Impossible  !" 

"Listen,  my  dear  count;  M.  dc  Morcerf  has  been  my  friend,  or  rather 
my  acquaintance,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  You  know  I  have  made 
the  most  of  my  arms,  though  I  never  forgot  my  origin." 

"A  proof  of  great  humility  or  great  pride,"  said  Montc-Crislo. 

"Well,  when  I  was  a  cletk,  Morcerf  was  a  mere  lishcrman." 

"And  then  he  was  called " 

"  Fcmand." "  Only  Fernand  ?" 

"  Fernand  Mondego."— 7^"  You  are  sure  ?" 

"  Pardicu!  I  have  hofiaht  enough  fish  of  him  to  know  his  name." 

"  Then,  why  did  youlhink  of  giving  j-our  daughter  to  him  ?" 

"Because  Fernand  and  Danglars,  being  both /drrrnttr,  both  having  be- 
come noble,  both  rich,  are  about  equal  in  worth,  excepting,  that  there  have 
been  certain  things  mentioned  of  him  that  were  never  said  of  me." 

"  What  T "  Oh,  nothing  !" 

"  Ah,  yes  1  what  you  tell  me  recalls  to  mind  something  about  the  same 
of  Fernand  Mondego,     I  have  heard  that  name  in  Greece." 

"  In  conjunction  with  the  affairs  of  Ali  Pacha  ?" 
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'■  Exactly  so." "  This  is  the  mystery,"  said  Danglars,  "  I  ackaowledfre 

I  ivoiilil  have  given  anything  to  tind  it  oul." 

"  It  would  be  very  easy  if  jou  much  wished  it  ?" ''  How  so  ?" 

"  Probably  you  have  some  correspondent  in  Greece  ?' 

1  should  think  so." "  At  Janina  ?" 

Everywhere." "  Well,  write  to  your  correspondent  in  Janina,  and 

ask  him  what  part  was  played  by  a  Frenchman  named  Fernand  Mondego 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Ali  Tobclen." 

'■  Vou  are  right,"  exclaimed  Danglars,  rising  quickly,  "  I  will  write  to- 
day."  "  Uo  so/' 

"  I  will," "And  if  you  should  hear  of  anything  very  sca,ndalous— " 

'■  I  will  communicate  it  to  you." "You  will  oblige  me."     Danglars 

rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  made  bu  one  leap  into  his  conp^. 

CH.\PTF.R  LXVII. 

THE  OFFICE  OK  THE  PROCUREUR  DU  ROI. 

LrT  US  leave  the  banker  driving  his  horses  at  their  fullest  speed,  and 
follow  Madame  Danglars  in  her  morning  excursion.  We  have  said  that, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  Madame  Danglars  had  ordered  her  horses, 
and  !i;id  left  home  in  the  carriage.  She  directed  her  course  towards  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  went  down  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  stopped  at 
the  Passage  dii  I'ont-N'euf.  She  descended,  and  crossed  the  passage. 
She  was  \er)'  pl.iinly  dressed,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  woman  of  taste 
walking  in  the  morning.  At  the  Rue  Gu^n^gaud  she  called  a  fiacre,  and 
directed  him  to  drive  to  the  Rue  de  Harlay.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated  in 
the  coach,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  very  thick  black  veil,  which  she  tied 
on  to  her  siratv  bonnet.  She  then  replaced  the  honnet,  and  saw  with  plea- 
''    '  '  '      r,  that  her  white  complexion  aud  brillia 
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Danglars,— "  it  is  a.  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spealdng  alone 
with  you  ;  and  I  regret  that  we  have  only  now  met  to  enter  upon  a  painful 

conversation," "  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  see  I  have  answered  your  first 

appeal ;  although  certainly  tlie  conversation  must  be  much  more  painful 
for  me  than  for  you."    Villefort  smiled  bitterly. 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  he  said,  rather  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud  than 
addressing  his  companion, — "  it  is  true,  then,  that  all  our  actions  leave 
their  traces— some  sad,  others  bright— on  our  paths  I  It  is,  then,  true  that 
every  step  in  our  lives  resembles  the  course  of  an  insect  on  the  sand — it 
leaves  its  track  !     Alas  !  10  many  the  path  is  traced  by  tears." 

"  Sir,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "  you  can  feel  for  my  emotion,  can  you 
not?  Spare  me,  then,  I  beseech  you.  When  I  loot  at  this  room,  whence 
so  many  guilty  creatures  have  departed  trembling  and  ashamed— when  I 
look  at  that  chair  before  which  I  now  sit  trembling  and  ashamed,  oh  t  it 
requires  all  my  reason  to  convince  me  that  1  am  not  a  very  guilty  woman 
and  you  a  menacing  judge."  Villefort  dropped  his  head,  and  sighed. 
"  And  I,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  my  place  is  not  in  the  judge's  seat,  but  on 
(he  prisoner's  stool." "  You  ?'  said  Madame  Danglars. 

"  Yes,  me." "  I    think,  sir,   you  exaggerate  your  situation,"  said 

Madame  Danglars,  whose  beautiful  <yes  sparkled  for  a  moment.     "  The 
paths  of  which  ^ou  were  just  speaking  have  been  traced  by  all  young  n 
of  ardent  imagmations.     Besides  the  pleasure  there  is  always  remo- 
from  the  indulgence  of  our  passions  ;  and,  after  all,  what  have  you  r  _  . 
to  fear  from  all  this  ;  the  world  excuses,  and  notoriety  ennobles  you  f" 

"  ^fadame,"  replied  Villefort,  ''you  know  that  I  am  no  hypocrite,  or,  at 
least,  that  I  uever  deceive  without  a  reason.  If  my  brow  be  severe,  it  is 
because  many  misfortunes  have  clouded  it  ;  if  my  heart  be  petrified,  it  is 
that  it  might  sustain  the  blows  it  has  received.  I  was  not  so  in  my  youth, 
I  was  not  so  on  the  night  of  the  betrothal,  when  we  were  all  seated  round 
a  table  in  the  Rue  du  Cours  at  Marseilles.  But  since  then  everything  has 
changed  in  and  about  me  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  brave  difficulties,  and,  in 
the  conflict,  to  crush  those  who,  by  their  own  free  will,  or  by  chance,  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  interfere  with  me  in  my  career.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  what  we  most  ardently  desire  is  as  ardently  withheld  from  us  by 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  it,  or  from  whom  we  attempt  to  snatch  it.  Thus, 
the  ^eater  number  of  a  man's  errors  come  before  him  disguised  under  the 
specious  form  of  necessity  ;  then,  after  error  has  been  committed  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  of  delirium,  or  of  fear,  we  see  that  we  might  have 
avoided  and  escaped  it.  The  means  we  might  have  used,  which  we  in  our 
blindness  could  not  see,  then  seem  simple  and  easy,  and  we  say,  '  Why  did 
1  not  do  this,  instead  of  that  V  Women,  on  the  contrary,  arc  rarely  tor- 
mented with  remorse  ;  for  the  decision  does  not  come  from  you  ;  your 
misfortunes  are  generally  imposed  upon  you,  and  your  faults  the  result  of 
other's  crimes." 

"In  anycase,  sir,  you  will  allow,"  replied  Madame  Danglars,  "that,  even 
if  the  fault  were  alone  mine,  I  last  night  received  a  severe  punishment  for 

it." "  Poor  thing  !"  said  Villefort,  pressing  her  hand,  "  it  was  too  severe 

for  your  strength,  tor  you  were  twice  overwhelmed,  and  yet " 

"  Well  V "  Well,  I  must  tell  you.     Collect  all  your  courage,  for  you 

have  not  yet  heard  all  1" 

"  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Madame  Danglars,  alarmed,  "  what  is  there  more  to 

hear?" "You  :nly  lookback  to  the  past ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  bad  enoueh. 

Well,  picture  to     ourself  a  future  more  gloomy  still^ertainly  frighiml, 
perhaps  tanguir.    y!"    The  baroness  knew  how  calm  Villefort  nataraHif 
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vai,  jnd  his  present  e\CLtenicnt  fri^btened  her  so  much  that  sbe  opened  het 
moutli  to  scream,  but  the  sound  died  in  her  throat.  "  How  has  this  terriHc 
pail  been  recalled  ?"  cried  Villefort ;  "bow  js  it  that  it  has  escaped  from 
the  depths  of  the  tomb  and  the  recesses  of  our  hearts,  where  it  was  buritd, 
to  visit  us  now,  like  a  phantom,  whitening  our  cbeeks  and  flushing  our 
btows  with  shame  ?" "  Alas  !"  s^  Henrune,  "  doubdess  it  is  cdtaocc  f 

"  Chance  !"  replied  Villefori ;  "  no,  no,  nudame,  there  is  no  such  thiog 

as  chance  !"^ "  Oh,  yes  ;  has  not  a  fjUl  chance  revealed  all  this  ?  Wjii 

it  nnt  by  chance  the  Count  uf  Monle-Cristo  bought  this  house?  Was  il 
);.->!  bv  rhii'cc  hf  c.iuscd  the  earth  to  be  dug  ?     Is  it  not  by  chance  that 

'.'. ■■  ■!.  child  lias  disinterred  under  the  trees?  That  poor  innocent 

I  ■;-  ■.  ■■  II.',  whicli  I  never  even  Icissed,  but  for  whom  I  wept  many, 

I    :  .ill,  my  heart   clung  to  the  count  when  he  mentioned  the 

ik.ir  ■-;!  il  )■■  vl  buneath  the  flowers." 

'■  Woll,  iici,  m^danic  !- this  is  tlie  terrible  news  I  have  to  tell  you,"  said 
Villefori,  in  a  holloii  voice— "no,  nothing  «-as  foutid  beneath  the  flotrers  j 
thete  was  no  child  disinterred— no  !  You  must  not  weep,  no,  you  must 
not  groan,  you  must  tremble  !" 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  asked  Madame  Danglars,  Ebuddcting. 

"  I  meanthat.M.deiMoiiie-Cristo,  digging  underneath  these  trees,  found 
neither  skeletun  nor  chest,  because  neither  of  them  was  there  1* 

"  Neither  of  them  there  !"  repeated  Madame  Danglars,  fixing  upon  hini 
her  eyes,  which,  by  their  fearful  dilatation,  indicated  how  much  she  was 
alarmed. 

"  Nciiher  of  them  there  1'  site  again  said,  as  though  striving  to  impresi 
herself  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  escaped  her. 

"  No  ! '  said  Villefori,  burying  his  face  in  his  hand*,  "  no  !  a  hundred 
times  no  !" "  Then   you  did  not  bury  the  poor  child  there,  sir  ?     Why 
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Villefort  followed  the  litter  in  her  carriage.  At  Chalons  I  was  put  upon 
the  Soane,  thence  I  passed  on  to  tlie  KhoDe,  whence  T  descended,  merely 
with  the  current,  to  Aries  ;  at  Aries  I  was  again  placed  on  my  litter,  and 
continued  my  journey  to  Marseilles.  My  recovery  lasted  six  months,  1 
never  heard  you  mentioned,  and  I  did  not  dare  inquire  for  you.  V^Tien  1 
returned  to  Paris,  1  learned  that,  widow  of  M.  dc  Nargonne,  you  had 
married  M.  Uanglars. 

"  What  had  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  ever  since  consciousness 
liad  returned  to  nic  ?  Always  the  same — always  the  child's  corpse,  ivhich, 
every  night  in  my  dreams,  rising  from  the  earth,  fixed  itself  above  the 
grave  wiih  a  menaciiig  look  and  gesture.  I  inquired  immediately  on  my 
return  to  Paris  :  the  house  had  not  been  inhabited  since  we  left  it,  but  it 
had  just  been  let  for  nine  years.  1  found  the  tenant.  I  pretended  that  I 
disliked  the  idea  of  a  houFc  belonging  to  my  wife's  father  and  mother 
passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  I  ofTered  to  pay  them  for  yielding  up 
the  lease  ;  they  demanded  6,000  francs.  I  would  have  given  10,000 — 1 
would  have  given  ao,ooa  I  had  the  money  with  me  ;  I  made  the  tenant 
sign  the  cancelling  deed,  and  when  I  had  obtained  what  I  so  much  wanted, 
I  galloped  to  Autcuil.  No  one  had  entered  the  house  since  I  had  left  it 
It  was  tive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  j  I  ascended  into  the  red  room,  and 
waited  for  night  There  all  the  thoughts  which  had  dislurhcd  me  during 
my  year  of  constant  agony  occurred  with  double  force.  The  Corsican, 
who  had  dtclared  the  vindftta  against  me,  who  bad  followed  me  from 
KJmes  to  Paris,  nho  had  hid  liiinsclf  in  the  garden,  who  had  struck  mc, 
had  seen  me  dig  the  grave.had  seen  me  inter  the  child  ;  he  might  become 
acquainted  with  your  person— nay,  he  might  even  then  have  known  it. 
Would  he  not  one  day  make  you  pay  for  keeping  this  terrible  secret  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  sweet  revenue  for  him  when  he  found  I  had  not  died 
from  the  bIo>v  of  his  dagijer?  It  was  therefore  necessary,  before  every- 
thing else,  and  at  all  risks,  that  I  should  cause  alt  traces  of  the  past  to 
thsajipear — that  I  should  destroy  every  material  vestige  :  too  much  reality 
would  aiwaj-s  remain  in  my  recollection.  It  was  for  this  I  had  annulled 
the  lease— It  was  for  this  I  h.id  come — it  was  for  this  I  was  wailing.  Night 
arrived  ;  1  allowed  it  to  become  quite  dark.  I  was  without  a  light  in  that 
room  ;  when  the  wind  shook  all  the  doors,  behind  which  I  continually 
expected  to  see  some  concealed  &py,  1  trembled.  1  seemed  everywhere  to 
hear  your  moans  behind  me  in  the  bed,  and  1  dared  not  turn  round.  My 
heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  feaxcd  my  wound  would  open.  At  length, 
one  by  one.  all  the  noises  in  the  neighlxitiring  country  ceased-  I  under- 
stood that  I  had  nothing  to  Tear,  that  1  should  neither  be  seen  nor  heard, 
so  I  decided  upon  descending  to  the  garden. 

"  Listen,  Hermine  !  I  consider  myself  as  brave  as  most  men,  but  when 
I  drew  from  my  hrenst  the  little  key  of  ihe  staircase,  which  I  had  found  in 
my  co.it— that  litile  key  we  both  used  to  cherish  so  much,  which  you 
wi^hed  to  have  fastened  to  a  golden  ring — when  I  opened  the  door,  and 
saw  the  pale  moon  shecding  a  long  stream  of  white  light  on  the  spiral 
staircase  like  a  spectre,  I  leaned  ajijainM  the  wall,  and  nearly  shrieked.  I 
seemed  to  be  going  mad.  At  last  I  mastered  my  agitation.  I  descended 
the  staircase  step  by  step  \  the  only  thing  I  could  not  conquer  was  a  strange 
trembhng  in  niy  kntcs.  I  grasped  the  railings  ;  if  I  had  relaxed  my  hold 
for  a  moment,  1  should  have  fallen.  I  reached  the  lower  door.  Outside 
this  door  a  spade  was  placed  against  the  wall ;  I  took  it,  and  advanced 
tovrards  the  thicket.  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  dark  lantern.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lawn  I  stopped  to  light  it,  then  I  continued  my  path. 
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It  was  the  end  of  November  ;  all  the  freshness  of  the  garden  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  trees  ucrc  nothing  more  than  skeletons  with  their 
long  bony  arms,  and  the  dead  leaves  sounded  on  the  gravel  under  my  feet. 
My  terror  overcame  me  to  such  a  degree  as  I  approached  the  thicket,  that 
1  look  a  pistol  from  my  pocket  and  armed  myself.  J  fancied  continually 
that  I  saw  the  figurL-  of  the  Corsican  between  the  branches,  1  examined 
the  thicket  with  my  dark  lantL'rn  ;  it  was  empty.  I  cast  my  eyes  all  round; 
I  was  indeed  alone  ;  no  noise  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night  but  the 
owl,  whose  piercing  cry  sccnictl  as  if  calling  up  the  phantoms  of  the  night 
I  tied  my  lantern  to  a  torkt'd  branch  I  had  remarked  a  year  before  at  the 
precise  spot  wlicre  1  stopped  to  dij,'  the  hole.  The  grass  had  grown  \-ery 
thickly  there  diinn;;  the  summer,  and  when  autumn  arrived  no  one  had 
been  there  to  mow  it.  .Still  one  place  less  covered  attracted  my  attention ; 
it  eviJcntly  w.i;  there  I  had  turned  up  the  ground.  I  returned  to  work. 
The  hour,  then,  for  which  1  l:ad  been  waiting  during  the  last  year  had  at 
length  arrived.  How  I  worked,  how  I  hoped,  how  I  sounded  every  piece 
of  turf,  thinking  to  find  some  resistance  to  my  spade  !  But  no.  I  found 
nothing,  thou;;h  I  liad  ui.idc  a  hole  twice  as  large  as  the  first.  I  thought 
1  had  been  deceived— had  mistaken  the  Spot.  1  turned  round.  I  looked  at 
the  trees.  1  tried  to  recall  the  details  wnich  had  struck  me  at  the  time. 
A  cold,  sharp  wind  whistled  through  the  leafless  branches,  and  yet  the 
drops  fell  from  my  forehead.  I  recollected  that  I  was  stabbad  just  as  I 
was  trampling  the  ground  to  fill  up  the  hole  ;  while  doing  so,  I 'had  leaned 
against  a  false  ebony-trcc  ;  behind  me  was  an  artificial  rock,  intended  to 
sei  vc  as  a  rcslin(;-place  for  persons  walking  in  the  garden  ;  in  falling,  my 
hand,  relaxing  its  hold  of  the  tree,  felt  the  coldness  of  this  stone.  On  my 
righi  1  saw  tlic  tree,  behind  inc  the  rock.  I  stood  in  the  same  attitude. 
ind  threw  myself  Jon  n.      I  rase,  and  again  began  digging  and  enlarging 
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"  Ah,  no,  madame,  that  could  not  be.  Dead  bodies  are  not  kept  a  r^ar  ; 
they  are  shown  to  a  magistrate,  and  the  evidence  is  taken.  Now,  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  happened." 

"  What  then  V  asked  Hermine,  trembling  violently 

"  Something  more  terrible,  more  fatal,  more  alannmg  for  us  ! — the  child 
was,  perhaps,  alive,  and  the  assassin  may  have  saved  it  I" 

Madame  Danglars  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and,  seizing  Villefort's  hands, 
exclaimed,  "  My  child  was  alive !"  saia  she  ;  "  you  buned  my  child  alive, 
sir  !    You  were  not  certain  lay  child  was  dead,  and  you  buried  it.  Ah " 

Madame  Danglars  had  risen,and  Stood  before  the  procureur,  whose  hands 
she  wrung  in  her  feeble  grasp.  "  1  know  not ;  I  merely  suppose  so,  as  I 
might  suppose  anything  else,  replied  Villefort,  with  a  look  so  fixed,  it  indi- 
cated that  his  powerful  mind  was  on  the  verge  of  despair  and  madness. 
"Ah,  my  child,  my  poor  child  1"  cried  the  baroness,  falling  on  her  chair,  and 
stifling  her  sobs  in  her  handkerchief.  Villefort,  becoming  somewhat  re- 
assured, perceived  that  to  avert  the  maternal  storm  gathering  over  his  head 
he  must  inspire  Madame  Danglars  with  the  terror  he  felL  "  You  under- 
stand, then,  that  if  that  were  so,"  said  he,  rising  in  his  turn,  and  approach- 
ing the  baroness,  to  speak  to  her  in  a  lower  tone,  "  we  are  lost.  This  child 
lives,  and  some  one  knows  it  lives— some  one  isin  possession  of  our  secret ; 
and  since  Monte-Cristo  speaks  before  us  of  a  child  disinterred,  when  that 
child  could  not  be  found,  it  is  he  who  is  in  possession  of  our  secret." 

"Just  God,  avenging  God  !"  murmured  Madame  Danglars. 

Villefort's  only  answer  was  a  species  of  groan. 

"  But  the  child— the  child,  sir  f"  repeated  the  agitated  mother. 

"  How  have  1  searched  for  him  !"  replied  Villeftrt,  wringing  his  hands : 
"  how  have  I  called  him  in  my  long  sleepless  nights  !  How  have !  longed 
for  royal  wealth  to  purchase  a  million  of  secrets  ^om  a  million  of  men,  and 
to  fmd  mine  among  them.  At  last,  one  day,  when,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  I  took  up  my  spade,  1  asked  myself  again  and  again  what  the  Cor- 
sican  could  have  done  with  the  child.  A  child  encumbers  a  fugitive ; 
perhaps,  on  perceiving  it  was  still  alive,  he  had  thrown  it  into  the  river." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  Madame  Danglars  :  "  a  man  may  murder  another 
out  of  revenge,  but  he  would  not  deliberately  drown  a  child." 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  Villefort,  "  hehadput  it  in  the  foundling  hospital?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  I"  cried  the  baroness  ;  "  my  child  is  there  !" 

"  I  ran  to  the  hospital,  and  learned  that  the  same  night— the  night  of  the 
20th  of  September— a  child  had  been  brought  there,  wrapped  in  part  of 
a  fine  linen  napkin,  purposely  torn  in  half.  This  portion  of  the  napkin 
was  marked  with  half  a  baron's  crown  and  the  letter  H." 

"Truly,  tnily,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "all  my  linen  is  marked  thus  : 
Monsieur  deNargonne  was  a  baronet,  and  my  name  is  Hemiine.  Thank 
God  !  my  child  was  not  then  dead." 

"  No,  it  was  not  dead." "  And  you  can  tell  me  so  without  fearing  to 

make  me  die  of  joy,  sir  ?  Where  is  the  child  ?"  Villefort  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  Do  1  know  ?"  said  he ;  "  and  do  you  believe  that  if  1  knew  I 
would  relate  to  you  all  its  trials  and  all  its  adventures  as  would  a  dramatist 
or  a  novel  wtiter  ?  Alas  !  no,  I  know  not.  A  woman,  about  six  months  after, 
came  to  claim  it  with  the  other  half  of  the  napkin.  This  woman  gave  aH 
the  requisite  particulars,  and  it  was  intrusted  to  her," 

"  But  you  should  have  inquired  for  the  woman  \  you  should  have  traced 

her." "  And  what  do  you  think  I  did  f    I  feigned  a  criminal  process, 

and  employed  all  the  most  acute  bloodhounds  and  skilful  agents  in  searcti 
of  her.    They  traced  her  to  ChJUons,  and  there  they  lost  her," 
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riiF. 


-or  \T  OF  MOSTE-CRISTO, 


'■  They  lost  her  r" ■  Vc?,  fur  ever."    Matl.nmc  D.ingbrs  had  listened 

to  thii  tcciial  with  a  si;;!!,  a  K-ar,  or  n  shriek,  for  every  circumstance,  "  And 
tlii-i  is  all :"  said  sin- ;  "  and  you  slopped  there?'' 

"  Oh,  no  :"  s:iid  \illefort ;'  ■■  I  never  ceased  to  search  and  to  intjuiie. 
llaivevcr,  the  I;i=t  tivo  or  three  years  I  had  alloucd  myself  some  respite. 
r.ui  now  I  will  bi-giii  with  mors  perseverance  and  fury  than  ever,  since 
fi'.ir  urges  me.  not  my  conscience.'' 

■■  IJui,"  re|)ncJ  Miulame  Danglars,   "the  count  of  Stonte-Ctisto  can 

know  noihing.  or  he  would  not  sect  our  society  as  he  does." "  Oh.  the 

wiiki^dnes^i  of  man  is  very  grcit,"  said  Villeforl,  "  since  it  surpasses  the 
■jiwdiicsiof  (iod.     Did  yriuc'ji'Tve  that  man's  eyes  while  he  was  speaking 

■■  No," '"  liut  liave  you  c\'tr  watched  him  carefully  ?"' 

"  Doubtless  he  is  capririuus,  but  that  is  all ;  one  thing  alone  struck  me : 
<'fallthc  exquisite  thing:;  he  placed  before  us,  lie  touched  nothing.  I 
iiii^lit  have  suspected  ho  was  poisoning  us.'' 

'■  .\nd  yoii  see  you  woulJ  have  been  deceived." "  Ye=,  doubtless  ;  but 

lielieve  ine,  th.it  man  has  o;her  piojects  ;  for  that  reason  !  wished  to  see 
\  oil,  to  spcik  to  you,  10  w.irti  you  against  every  one,  but  especi.illy  against 
him.  Ttll  me,"  cried  VillcfoVt,  fixing  his  eyes  more  steadfastly  on  her 
ih.m  he  hadevir  dune  before,  "did  you  ever  reveal  to  any  one  our  con- 

'■  Voii  undoistand  me  ?"'  replied  Villcfort,  afi'eclionatdy  ;  "  when  I  say 
;;iiy  one,  pardon  my  urgency,  to  any  one  livin;.;  1  mean." 

"  Ves,  >es,  I  understand  very  well,"  ejacul.uetl  the  b.iioncss  ;  '"  never,  1 
•  wear  to  you.'' 

"  Were  you  ever  in  the  Iiabil  of  itriling  in  iTiC  nCning  what  had  Irana- 
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drove  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  to  the  house  of  Slonte-Crlsto.  The  count 
received  hjm  with  his  liabitual  smile.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  no  one 
ever  appeared  to  advance  a  step  in  that  man's  favour.  Those  who.would, 
as  it  were,  force  a  passage  to  his  heart,  found  an  impassable  barrier. 
Morcerf,  who  ran  towards  him  with  open  arms,  was  chilled  as  he  drew 
near,  in  spile  of  the  friendly  smile,  anci  simly  held  out  his  hand.  Monte- 
Cristo  shook  it  coldly,  according  to  his  invariable  practice.  "  Here  I  am, 
dear  count." 

•^  Welcome  home  again." "  I  arrived  an  hour  since." 

"  From  Uieppef "  No,  from  Tr^port."' 

"  Indeed  !' "  And  1  am  directly  come  lo  see  you." 

"  That  is  extremely  kind  of  j  ou,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  tiwe  of  per- 
fect indilTcrencc. "  And  nhat  is  the  news  ?'' 

"  You  should  not  ask  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  for  news." "  I  know  it, 

but  in  asking  for  news,  I  mean,  have  you  done  anything  for  me  T 

"Had  you  commissioned  met''  said  Monte-Cristo,  feigning  uneasi- 
ness.—" Come,  come  !"  said  Albert,  "do  not  assume  so  much  indiffer- 
tine.  It  is  said,  svmpalby  travels  rapidly;  and  when  at  Trijport,  I 
f.:lt  the  electric  shock  ;  you  have  either  been  working  for  me  or  thinking 

'■  i'ossibly,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  have  indeed  thought  of  you  ;  but 
ll;e  magnetic  wire  I  was  guiding  acted,  indeed,  without  my  knowledge." 

"  1  ndecd  !  pray  tell  me  how  it  happened  T 

"  Willingly,     M.  Danglars  dined  with  me." 

"  I  knoiv  it ;  to  avoid  meeting  him,  my  mother  and  I  left  town," 

"  Itut  he  met  here  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanii." 

"Your  Italian  prince?" 

"  Not  so  fast  ;  M.  Andrea  only  calls  himself  count." 

"  Calls  himself,  do  you  say?" 

'^  Yes.  calls  himself." "  Is  he  not  a  count  T 

"  What  can  1  know  of  him  ?    He  calls  himself  so.     I,  of  course,  give 

Ii  im  the  same  title,  and  every  one  else  does  the  same." "  What  a  strange 

man  you  are  t    What  next  ?    Vou  say  M,  Dangkrs  dined  here  ?' 

"  Yes,  with  Count  Cavalcanii,  the  marquis  his  father,  Madame  Danglars, 
M.  and  Madame  de  Villefort,  charming  people,  M.  Debray,  MaximiliBD 
Morrel,  and  M.  de  Chrueau-Renaiid.'' 

"  Did  they  speak  of  me  ?" "  Not  a  word." 

"  Why  so  ?    I  thought  you  wished  them  to  forget  you  ?" 

"  If  they  did  not  speak  of  me,  1  am  sure  they  thought  about  me,  and  1 

r.m  in  despair.  "^ "  How  will  that  affect  you, since  Mademoiselle  Danglars 

was  not  among  the  number  here  who  thought  of  you  ?    Truly,  she  might 

have  thought  of  you  at  home." 
"  I  have  no  fear  of  that ;  or,  if  she  did,  it  was  only  in  the  same  way  iri 

wliich  I  think  of  her." "  Touching  sympathy !  so  you  hate  each  other  ?" 

"  Listen  !"  said  Morcerf—"  if  Mademoiselle  Danglars  were  disposed  to 
t,^ke  pity  on  my  supposed  martyrdom  on  her  account,  and  would  dispense 
with  all  matrimonial  formalities  between  our  two  families,. I  am  ready  to 
agree  to  the  arrangement.  In  a  word.  Mademoiselle  Danglars  would 
make  a  charming  mistress — but  a  wife,  diabU  f 

"And  this,''  s.iid  Monte-Cristo,  "  is  your   opinion   of  your  inleoded 

spouse?" "Yes;  it  is  rather  unkind,  I  acknowledge,. but  it  is  true. 

Hut  as  this  dream  cannot  be  realized,  since  Mademoiaette  D%Tt^zi%  iksk*. 
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become  my  lawful  wile,  live  perpetoalljr  with  me,  sing  to  me,  compose 
verses  and  music  wiihin  ten  paces  of  me,  and  that  for  my  whole  life,  it 
frightens  me.  One  may  forsake  a  mistress,  but  a  wife,  good  heavens] 
Tliere  she  must  always  be  ;  and  to  mairy  Mademoiselle  Danglais  would 
be  awful." "  You  are  difficult  to  please,  viscount." 

"  Yes,  for  I  often  wish  for  what  ia  impossible." "  What  is  that  ?" 

"  To  rind  such  a  wife  as  my  father  fouad."  Monte-Cristo  turned  pale, 
.ind  looked  at  Albert,  while  playing  with  some  magnificent  pistols. 

'*  Your  father  was  fortunate,  then  f"  said  he. "  You  know  my  opinion 

of  my  mother,  count ;  look  at  her,  still  beautiful,  witty,  better  than  ever. 
For  any  other  son  to  have  accompanied  his  mother  four  days  at  Tr^port,  it 
would  have  been  a  complaisance,  an  unprofitable  toil ;  while  I  return,  more 
ronten'cti,  more  pe.iceful— shall  I  say  more  poetic  ? — than  if  I  had  taken 
9,uccn  -Mab  or  Titania  as  my  companion." 

"  That  is  an  overwhelming  perfection,  and  you  n-ould  make  every  one 

vow  to  live  a  single  life." "  Such  are  my  reasons  for  not  liking  lo  many 

Mademoiselle  Danglars.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  a  thing  is 
heightened  in  value  when  we  obtain  possession  of  it  ?  The  diamond  which 
glittered  in  the  window  of  Marl^  or  of  Fossin  shines  with  more  splendour 
when  it  is  our  own  ;  but  if  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  another,  and  still  must  retain  the  one  that  is  inferior,  do  you  understand 
what  must  be  the  suffering  ?" 

"  Worldling  !"  murmured  the  count. 

"  Thus  I  shall  rejoice  when  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  perceives  I  am  but  a 
pitiful  atom,  with  scarcely  as  many  hundred  thousand  francs  as  she  has 
millions.*'  Monte-Cristo  smiled.  "  One  plan  occurred  to  me,"  continued 
Albert ;  "  Franz  likes  all  that  is  eccentric  ;  I  tried  to  make  him  fall  in  Love 
selle  Danglars ;  but  in  spite  of  four  letters,  written  i 
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Albert,  laughing, "  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "you  are 

revoltingly  foppish." 

"  I  foppish  1  how  do  you  mean  T "  Yes  ;  pray  take  a  cigar,  and 

cease  to  defend  yourself,  and  to  struggle  to  escape  marrying  Mademoistjle 
Danglars.    Let  things  take  their  course  ;  perhaps  you  may  not  have  tc 

"  Bah  r  said  Albtrt.  staring. 

"  Doubtless,  M.  le  Vicomte,  you  will  not  be  taken  by  force;  and  seriously, 

do  you  wish  to  break  off  vour  engagement  ?" "  I  would  give  a  hundred, 

thousand  francs  to  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  Then  make  yourself  quite  happy,  M.  Danglars  would  give  double  that 

sum  to  attain  the  same  end." '  Am  I,  indeed,  so  happy  F  said  Albert, 

who  still  could  not  prevent  an  almost  imperceptible  cloud  passing  across 
his  brow.    "  But,  my  dear  count,  has  M.  Danglars  any^reason  P' 

"  Ah  1  ihere  is  your  proud  and  selfish  nature.  You  would  expose  the 
setf-love  of  another  with  a  hatchet,  but  you  shrink  if  your  own  is  attacked 
with  a  needle," "  But  yet,  M.  Danglars  appeared " 

"  Delighted  with  you,  was  he  not  ?  Well,  ne  is  a  man  of  bad  taste,  and 
is  still  more  enchanted  with  another.    I  know  not  whom  :  study  and  judge 

for  yourself." "  Thank  you,  I  underst-ind.  Hut  my  mother— no,  not  my 

mother,  I  mistake — my  father  intends  giving  a  ball." 

"  A  ball  at  this  season  f" "  Summer  balls  are  fashionable." 

"  If  they  were  not,  the  countess  has  only  to  wish  it,  and  they  would  be- 
come so." "  You  arc  right  j  you  know  tbey  are  unmixed  balls  ;  those 

who  remain  in  Paris  in  July  must  be  true  Parisians.  Will  you  take  charge 
of  our  invitation  to  Messieurs  Cavalcanti  V 

"  When  will  it  take  place  ?" "  On  Saturday." 

"  M.  Cavalcanli's  father  will  be  gone." 

"  But  the  son  will  be  here  ;  will  you  invite  young  M.  Cavalcanti?" 

"  1  do  not  know  him,  viscount," 

"  You  do  not  know  him  ?" "  Nq,  I  have  never  seen  him  until  a  few 

days  since,  and  am  not  responsible  for  him." 

"  But  you  receive  him  at  your  house  T "  That  is  another  thing  ;  he 

was  recommended  to  me  by  a  good  abbS,  who  may  be  deceived.  Give 
him  a  direct  invitation,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  present  him ;  if  he  were 
afterwards  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars,  you  would  accuse  me  of 
intrigue,  and  would  be  challenging  me  ;  besides,  I  may  not  be  there  my- 
self." 

"  Where  ?" "  At  your  ball" "  Why  should  you  not  be  there  ?" 

"  Because  you  have  not  yet  invited  me." 

"  But  I  come  expressly  for  that  purpose." 

"  You  arc  very  kind,  but  1  may  be  prevented,"—"  It  1  tell  you  one 
thing,  you  will  be  so  amiable  as  to  sec  aside  all  Impediments." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is," "  My  mother  begs  you  to  come." 

"The  countess  de  Morcerfr    said    Monte-Cristo,   starting. "Ah, 

count,"  said  Albert,  "I  assure  you  Madame  de  Morcerf  speaks  freely 
to  me,  and  if  you  have  not  felt  those  sympathetic  fibres  of  which  I  spoke 
just  now  thrill  within  you,  you  must  be  entirely  devoid  of  them,  for  during 
the  last  four  days  wc  have  spoken  of  no  one  else." 

"  You  have  talked  of  me  T 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  privilege,  being  a  living  problem  T "  Then  I  am 

also  a  problem  to  your  mother  I  I  should  have  thought  her  too  reasonable 
to  be  led  by  imagination." 

"  A  problem,  my  dear  count,  for  every  one— for  my  mother  a*  well  a,3 
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r  I       n  I  bcihed,  you  siill  remain  an  enigma,  dd  not 

J 1   lied  that  you  remriin  so  long  unresolved. 

b  U talces  you  for  Lord  Rulhven,  my 

Jiostro  or  Count  St.  Germain.  The  first 
tppjit  iiiiiv  \  1  I  L  1  1 1  lur  in  her  opinion  ;  it  will  be  easy  for  you, 
&3  \ou  liaie  tlie  \i\\\  \  »  of  i he  one  and  Ibe  wit  o/  ihe  otber."— — "I 
ilnnk  )ou  for  iliLMariiin^  siid  (he  count ;  ''I  shall  endeavour  to  be  pre- 
pared For  all  suppositions  '' 

'  \  uli  «  ill,  then,  L  jniL  <jn  ^  Hurday  ?" 

'  \c!>,5«KeMidiini.dL  M  jri.erf  invites  me." 

'Yuunre\en  kind   —"Will  M.  Danglars  be  tbcre?" "He  has 

ilreidv  htin  united  bj  m>  Taiher     We  sliali  try  to  persuade  the  great 
d  AgULsscau, '\I  d    \  ill  T  ri  ij  ome,  but  have  not  iiiudi  hope  of  seeing 

him'- ~'     Ivti   1  proverb,'' 

■Do\oudin  lire.'" 

"\ls,\oii  liing." 

"  HiAi  Is  \cr\  I      ijove  forty.     No,  I  do  not  dance,  but 

I  like  to  sLt  otliti         i)  L       I  1  lame deMorcerf  dance f "Never  ;  jrau 

can  talk  to  hi  r,  she  --o  delights  in  your  conversation." 

'  In  lecd  — —  \e.'i,  irul)  ,  and  I  assure  you,  you  are  the  only  man  of 
\  hull  I  hi\c  htird  licr  spcik  with  interest."  Albert  rose  and  took  his 
1  iducti-d  liim  to  the  door.     "  1  have  one  thing  to  reproach 

\  lie,  '.topping  Albert  on  the  sicps,    "  What  is  it  r- "1 

1  mdijcreetl)  about  Danglars. 

t   b|)eak  tn  me  always  in  the  same  strain  nbout  him.' 
K.     -i^ii        ipi  p    ,  Mhen  do  you  expect  M.  d'Epinav  ?"' 
Ii  L  or3i\  ai\s  hciiCL  iiUit  latest." 
L  to  be  mirried^' 
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**  The  person  called  M.  le  comte  de  Monte-Cristo  is  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Lord  Wilmore,  a  rich  foreigner,  who  is  sometimes  seen  in  Paris, 
and  who  is  there  at  this  moment ;  he  is  also  known  to  the  Abb^  Busoni,  a 
Sicilian  priest,  of  high  repute  in  the  East,  where  he  has  done  much  good/' 

M.  de  Villefort  replied  by  ordering  the  strictest  inquiries  to  be  made  re- 
specting these  two  persons  ;  his  orders  were  executed,  and  the  following 
evening  he  received  these  details  : — 

"  The  abbd,  who  was  in  Paris  for  a  month,  inhabited  a  small  house  be- 
hind St.  Sulpice,  composed  of  one  single  story  over  the  ground-floor,  two 
rooms  were  on  each  floor,  and  he  was  the  only  tenant.  The  two  lower 
rooms  consisted  of  a  dining-room,  with  a  table,  chairs,  and  side-board  of 
wnlnut-tree,  and  a  wainscoted  pariour,  without  ornaments,  carpet,  or  time- 
piece. It  was  evident  the  abb^  limited  himself  to  objects  of  strict  neces- 
sity. It  was  true  the  abbd  preferred  the  sitting-room  upstairs,  which,  being 
furnished  with  theological  books  and  parchments,  in  which  he  delighted  to 
bury  himself  during  whole  months,  was  more  a  library  than  a  parlour.  His 
valet  looked  at  the  visitors  through  a  sort  of  wicket,  and  if  their  counte- 
nance was  unknown  to  him  or  displeased  him,  he  replied  that  M.  TAbbd 
was  not  in  Paris,  an  answer  which  satisfied  most  persons,  because  the 
abbd  was  known  to  be  a  great  traveller.  Besides,  whether  at  home  or  not, 
whether  in  Paris  or  Cairo,  the  abbd  always  left  something  to  give  away, 
which  the  valet  distributed  through  this  wicket  in  his  master's  name.  The 
other  room  near  the  library  was  a  bedroom.  A  bed  without  curtains,  four 
arm-chairs,  and  a  couch,  covered  with  yellow  Utrecht  velvet,  composed, 
with  a/r/V- />/>//,  all  its  furniture.  Lord  Wilmore  resided  in  Rue  Fontaine- 
Saint-Gcorge.  lie  was  one  of  those  English  tourists  who  consume  a  large 
fortune  in  travelling.  He  hired  the  apartment  in  which  he  lived  furnished^ 
passed  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day  there,  and  rarely  slept  there.  One  of 
liis  peculiarities  was  never  to  speak  a  word  of  French,  which  he  however 
wrote  with  great  purity." 

The  day  after  these  important  particulars  had  been  furnished  to  M.  le 
Procureur,  a  man  alighted  from  a  carriage  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Fdrou, 
and  rapping  at  an  olive-green  door,  asked  if  the  Abbd  Busoni  were  within. 
•*  No,  he  went  out  early  this  morning,"  replied  the  valet. 

"  I  might  not  always  be  contented  with  that  answer,"  replied  the  visitor, 
"  for  1  come  from  one  to  whom  ever\'one  must  be  at  home.  But  have  the 
kindness  to  give  the  Abbd  Busoni " 

"  I  told  you  he  was  not  at  home  !"  repeated  the  valet.  "  Then,  on  his  re- 
turn give  him  that  card  and  this  sealed  paper.  Will  he  be  at  home  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  unless  he  is  at  work,  which  is  the  same  as  if  he  were  out" 

"  I  will  come  again  at  that  time,"  replied  the  visitor,  who  then  retired. 

At  the  appointed  hour  (he  same  man  returned  in  the  same  carriage, 
which,  instead  of  stopping  this  time  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Fdrou,  drove 
up  to  the  green  door.  He  knocked,  and  it  was  opened  immediately  to 
admit  him.  From  the  signs  of  respect  the  valet  paid  him,  he  saw  his 
note  had  produced  a  good  effect.     "Is  the  abbd  at  home  T  asked  he. 

**  Yes ;  he  is  at  work  in  his  library,  but  he  expects  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  valet.  The  stranger  ascended  a  rough  staircase,  and  before  a  table, 
whose  surface  was  illumined  by  a  lamp,  whose  light  was  concentrated  by 
a  large  shade,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  apartment  was  in  pattial  darkness,  he 
perceived  the  abbd  in  a  monk's  dress,  #ith  a  cowlotv  Wa^t^^^>^^'^^^'^^ 


■nlrcidv  liiMi  iinhcil  liy  my  f.nlicr,     Wc  »liall  t 

il'Asvii-a^LMii,  M.  .L-  \-illLriri,  [->  r.iine,  but  h.nve 

him." •■  ■  N\'Vvr  (ii-.-p.iii,'  ■■.i'. s  tlii- proverb," 

■*  I)..  VLiu  iLuu-. .  c.ium  ;■■- — ■■"  I  danri :-" 
■'  V>.-,  yon  ;  iliimiWtiot  It-  nslonisliin^.* 
■'  "I'llAl'li  ICry  ivcll  bzfnK  OQC  IS  abovC  /utly. 

I  Bke  to  sec  others.    Does  MAditfiie  de  Morcct£, 
can  talk  to  her,  she  so  delights  in  your  convcrsi 

"  Indeed  !" ''  Ves,  truly  ;  and  I  assure  ye 

whom  I  have  heard  her  speak  with  iiii*r«t" 
liat ;  the  count  conducted  him  tn  ilic  .' 
myself  with,"  said  be,  stoppm     * 
have  spoken  to  you  indiscrci :: 

"On  the  contrary,  speak  i^ 

"Thai  is  enough.    Jifijv/'.   . 

''Five  orsiK  diijs  lieiiCC  iil  llu:  'it." 

"  And  when  is  he  to  be  mnrriciJ  ?" 

"  Immediately  on  the  Arrival  of  M.  snd  It 

"  Bring  liiiii  lo  ^.-c  m..-,     Akliou,:Ii  i 


1  I  sh., 


"  An  hour  ani  i  hn' 


visitor ;  "  I   have  Lcit'I  !.■;  ;.'i 

...■jM  ia;.;:cfoiirir.:r.ior., -■:■..:-; 


..:,ii-c,  I  :—  .-■:.! 


.iiiimiiM  M.  Cavalt.'i 
:!iic:i,  his  father." 
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used  by  learned  men  nf  the  middle  a^.    "  Have  1  the  honour  of  adtlreu- 
iog  the  Abb^  Busoni  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Ves,  sir,"  replied  the  abb? ; "  and  you  are  the  person  whom  M.  de  BoviUe, 
formerly  an  inspector  of  prisons,  sends  to  ciic  Irom  the  prefect  of  police  ? 
"  Exactly,  sir." 

"  One  of  the  agents  appointed  to  secure  the  safety  of  Paris  ?° 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  stronger,  with  a  slight  hesitation,  aod  Utisliii^ 

The  abW  replaced  the  large  spectacles,  which  covered,  not  only  bis 
eyes,  but  his  temples,  and  sitting  down,  motioned  to  his  visitor  to  do 
the  same.  "I  am  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  abW,  with  a  marked 
Italian  accent. 

"  The  mission  with  which  I  am  cbarEcd,  sir,"  replied  the  visitor,  speak- 
ing with  hesitaiion,  "  is  a  contideDtiaT  one  on  the  pari  of  him  whu 
fulfils  it,  and  him  by  whom  he  is  employed.''  The  abb*  bowed.  "  Your 
probity,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  is  so  well  fcnown  to  the  prefect,  that  hi 
wishes,  as  a  magistrate,  to  ascertain  from  you  some  particulars  co 
nected  with  the  public  safety;  to  ascertain  which  I  am  depuied,to  s 
you.  It  is  hoped  that  no  tics  of  friendship  or  humane  consideraiioa 
will  induce  you  to  conceal  the  truth." 

"  Provided,  sir,  the  particulars  you  wish  for  do  not  interfere  with  my 
scruples  or  my  conscience.  I  am  a  priest,  sir,  and  ihe  secrets  of  con- 
fession, for  instance,  must  remain  between  me  and  God,  and  not  between 

me  and  human  justice." "  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  M.  I'Abb^,  we  will 

duly  respect  your  conscience." 

At  this  moment  the  abbt!  pressed  down  his  side  of  the  shad^  wlucb 
raised  it  on  the  other,  and  threw  a  bright  light  on  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
while  his  own  remained  obscured,  "  Excuse  me,  abb^,"  awd  iht  CDvof 
of  the  prefect  of  the  police,  "but  the  light  tries  ray  eyes  vcfy  much. 
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"  From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  livres  per  an- 
num."  "  This  is  reasonable,"  said  the  visitor ;  "  I  have  heard  he  had 

three  or  four  millions." 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  per  annum  would  make  four  millions  of  capi< 
tal." "  But  I  was  told  he  had  four  millions  per  annum  f" 

"  That  is  not  probable." 

"  Do  you  know  this  island  of  Monte-Cristo  ?" "  Certainly  ;   every 

one  who  has  returned  from  Palermo,  from  Naples,  or  from  Rome  to 
France,  by  sea,  must  know  ii,  since  he  has  passed  close  to  it,  and  must 

"  I  am  told  it  is  a  delightful  place  f" "It  is  a  rock," 

"  And  why  has  the  count  bought  a  rock  V "  For  the  sake  of  being  a 

count.     In  Italy  one  must  have  a  county  to  be  a  count." 

"  You  have,  doubtless,  heard  the  adventures  of  M.  Zaccone's  youth  ?" 

"  The  father's  ?" "  No,  the  son's." 

"  1  know  nothing  certain  ;  at  that  period  of  his  life,  I  lost  sight  of  my 
young  comrade." "  Did  he  go  to  war  ?' 

"  I  think  he  entered  the  service." "  In  what  force  V 

"  In  the  navy." — ^"  Are  you  not  his  confessor?" 

"  ■' ),  sir  ;  I  believe  he  is  a  Lutheran."——"  A  Lutheran  ?" 


inquiring  into  his  creed,  but  his  actions ;  in  the  name  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  1  demand,  what  do  you  know  of  him  ?' 

"  He  passes  for  a  very  charitable  man.  Our  holy  father,  the  pope,  has 
made  him  a  knight  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
Christians  in  the  East ;  he  has  five  or  six  rings  as  testimonials  from  East- 
ern monarchs  ofhis  services." "  Does  he  wear  them  f" 

"  No,  but  he  is  proud  of  them  ;  he  is  better  pleased  with  rewards  given 
to  the  benefactors  of  man  than  to  his  destroyers," 

"He  is  a  Quaker  then  P" 

"  Exactly,  he  is  a  Quaker,  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar  dress." 

"  Has  he  any  friends  ?" 

"  Yes,  every  one  who  knows  him  is  his  friend." 

"  But  has  he  any  enemies  ?' "  One  Only." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?" "  Lord  Wilmore." 

"  Where  is  he  ?" "  He  is  in  Paris  just  now." 

"  Can  he  give  me  any  particulars  ?" 

"  Important  ones  ;  he  was  in  India  with  Zaccone." 

^ "  Do   you   know   his   abode  ?" "  It  is   somewhere    in    la   Chauss^ 

d'Antin  ;  but  I  know  neither  the  street  nor  the  number." 

"  Are  you  at  variance  with  the  Englishman  ?" "  I  love  Zaccone,  and 

he  hates  him  ;  we  are  consequently  not  friends." 

"  Do  you  think  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo  had  ever  been  in  France 

before  he  made  this  visit  to  Paris  f" "  To  that  question  I  can  answer 

positively  ;  no,  sir,  he  had  never  been,  because  he  applied  to  me  six 
months  since  for  the  particulars  he  required  ;  and  as  I  knew  not  when  I 
might  again  come  to  Paris,  I  recommend  M.  Cavalcanti  to  him." 

"  Andrea  ?" "  No,  Baitolomeo,  his  father." 

"  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  (question  more  to  ask,  and  I  charge  you,  in 
the  name  of  honour,  of  humanity,  and  of  reUgion,  to  answer  me  candidly." 
"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Do  you  know  with  what  design  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  purchased  ft  house 
at  Auieuil  ?" "  Certainly,  for  he  told  me."* 
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nothing  really  satisfactory,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dinner-party  at 

Auteuil,  he  slept  soundly. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

THE  BALL. 

It  was  in  the  warmest  d.iys  of  July,  when,  in  due  course  of  time,  tie 
Saturday  arrived  upon  which  the  ball  of  M.  de  Morcerf  was  to  take  plact 
It  was  ten  o'clock  at  niglil  ;  the  large  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  count's 
hotel  threw  up  their  branches  towards  the  aiure  canopy  of  heaven,  studded 
with  golden  stars,  but  where  the  last  mists  of  a  storm,  which  had  ttueatened 
all  day,  yet  glided.  From  the  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  might  be 
heard  the  sound  of  music,  with  the  whirl  of  the  waltz  and  galop,  while 
brilliant  streams  of  light  shone  through  the  openings  of  the  ^'enetiaIl 
blinds.  At  this  moment  the  garden  was  only  occupied  by  about  ten 
ser\'anls,  who  had  just  received  orders  from  their  mistress  to  prepare  the 
supper,  the  serenity  of  the  weather  continuing  to  increase.  Until  now,  it 
had  been  undecided  whether  the  supper  should  take  place  in  the  dining- 
room,  or  un  Jer  a  long  tent  erected  on  the  lawn  ;  but  the  beautiful  blue  sky, 
covered  with  stars,  had  determined  the  case  in  fas'our  of  the  lan-n.  The 
gardens  were  illuminated  with  coloHred  lanterns,  according  to  the  Italian 
custom,  and,  as  usual  in  those  countries  where  the  luxuries  of  the  tabic  are 
well  understood,  the  supper-table  was  loaded  with  wax-lights  and  (lowers. 
At  the  time  the  Countess  dc  Morcerf  relumed  to  the  rooms,  after  gi\-ing 
her  orders,  many  guests  were  arriving,  more  attracted  by  the  charming 
hospitality  of  the  countess  than  by  the  distinguished  position  of  the  count ; 
)  the  good  taste  of  Merc^dis,  one  was  sure  of  finding  some 
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"and  that  you  are  the  seventeenth  person  that  has  asked  me  the  same 
question.    The  count  is  in  fashion  ;  I  congratulate  him  upon  it" 

"  And  have  you  replied  to  every  one  as  you  have  to  me  T 

"  Ah  \  to  be  sure,  I  have  not  answered  you  ;  be  satisfied,  we  shall  have 
this  '  lion  ;'  we  are  among  the  privileged  ones." 

"  Were  you  at  the  opera  yesterday  f "  No." 

"  He  was  there," "  Ah,  indeed  !  And  did  the  eccentric  person  com- 
mit any  new  originality  f" 

"  Can  he  be  seen  without  doing  so  ?  Eissler  was  dancing  in  h  Diailt 
BaiUuxj  the  Greek  princess  was  in  ecstasies.  After  the  cachucha  he 
placed  a  magnificent  ring  on  the  stem  of  a  bouquet,  and  threw  it  to  the 
charming  danseiise,  who,  in  the  third  act,  to  do  honour  to  the  gift,  re- 
appeared with  it  on  her  finger.    And  the  Greek  princess,  will  she  be  here?" 

"  No,  you  will  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure  ;  her  position  in  the 

count's  establishment  is  not  sufficiently  understood." "  Wait ;  leave 

me  here,  and  go  and  speak  to  Madame  de  Villefort,  who  is  longing  to 
engage  your  attention." 

Albert  bowed  to  Madame  Danglars,  and  advanced  towards  Madame  de 
Villefort,  whose  lips  opened  as  he  approached.  "  I  wager  anything,"  said 
Albert,  intemipting  her,  "  that  I  know  what  you  were  about  to  say."^^ 
"Well,  what  is  it  .^ 

"  If  I  guess  rightly,  will  you  confess  it." "  Yes." 

"  On  your  honour  ?"— — ''  On  my  honour," 

"  You  were  going  to  ask  me  if  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo  were  arrived, 

or  expected." "  Not  at  all.     li  is  not  of  him  that  I  am  now  thinking. 

I   was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  received  any  news  of  M.  Franz  f" 
"  Yes,  yesterday." "  What  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"  That  he  was  leaving  ai  the  same  time  as  his  letter," 

"  Well,  now  then,  the  count  ?' "  The  count  will  come,  be  satified." 

'*  You  know  that  he  has  another  name  besides  Monte-Cristo  f" 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it," "  Monte-Crisio  is  the  name  of  an  island, 

and  he  haJ  a  family  name."- ■"  I  never  heard  it." 

"Well,  then,  I  am  better  informed  than  you  ;  his  name  is  Zaccone." 

"  It  is  possible." "  He  is  a  Maltese," "  That  is  abo  possiWe." 

"  The  son  of  a  shipowner." 

''  Really,  you  should  relate  all  this  aloud,  you  would  have  the  greatest 

success." "He  served  in  India,  discovered  amine  in  Thessaly,  and 

comes  to  Paris  to  form  an  establishment  of  mineral  waters  at  Auieuil" 

"Well!  I'm  sure,"  said  Morcerf;  "  this  is  indeed  news  1    Am  I  allowed 

to  repeat  it  f" "  Yes,  but  cautiously  ;  tell  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  do 

not  say  I  told  you." 

"  Why  so  V '*  Because  it  is  a  secret  just  discovered." 

"  By  whom  ?" "  The  police." 

"  Then  the  news  originated " 

"  At  the  prefect's  last  night.  Paris,  you  can  understand,  is  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  such  unusual  splendour,  and  the  police  have  made  inquiries." 

"  Good !  nothing  more  is  wanting  than  to  arrest  the  count  as  a 

vagabond,  on  the  pretext  of  his  being  too  rich." 

"Indeed,  this  would  doubtless  have  happened  if  his  credentials  had 

not  been  so  favourable." "  Poor  count !   And  is  he  aware  of  the  danger 

he  has  been  in  f" 

"  1  think  not." "  Then  it  will  be  but  charitable  to  inform  him.  When 

he  arrives,  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so." 

Just  then,  a  handsome  young  man,  with  bright  eyes,  black  hail,  and 
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j'T'K^y  i-iiii:i,iclij,  i;:-pcct['u!l)'  bowed  to  Mndnmc  de  Villefort.  Albert  et- 
tCLiiU'.l  iii-n  liii  hand.  "  Madame."  said  Albert,  '■  allow  me  lo  present  to 
you  M.  Maximilian  Morrcl,  captiin  of  Hpaliis,  one  of  our  best,  and,  above 

nil,  (if  our  liMvc-!  r>fil -i-rs." "'  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  meet' 

in^  tliis  ^'unilcman  ai  Aiiti'Uil,  at  (he  house  of  the  Count  of  .^^l^nto-Cmto,' 
nvjliod  Madame  do\'illpfoi-t,  turning  away  with  markoU  coldno^s  of  manner, 
Tlii;  aii^wcT,  and,  nhovc  all,  111-  tone  in  which  it  «.!3  iitlercd,  cliillcd  the 
htMit  1)1" p"ir  MiiititI.  IJiit  a  iwompense  was  in  store  for  him  ;  turning 
rniKiJ,  iii.-  ■■  '.iv  iiL-:ir  the  d'inr  a  l;cautifid  fair  face,  whose  larj;«  blue  eyes 
v.-tre,  with'iut  a:iy  liiiikf.l  oupii^ssion,  ilsiid  upon  him,  while  the  bouquet 
of  iiiyiisoli-(  viAi  tl>-''"'>'  I'li^i^d  to  her  lips. 

The  salulJtioii  w.i/  si>  wtU  iiiulcrstood  that  Morrcl,  with  (he  same  t\' 
v.tQ.i-A(-n  in  his  eyes  placed  his  liaiul):cr>:liiL'f  to  his  mouih  :  and  these t^o 
iivin,' =l.i;ues,  whoic  hc.irU  b^'.at  so  violently  undLT  their  marble  aspect. 
scparatL'd  Iroui  c.ich  other  l)y  tliL'  wIioIl'  lenjjtli  iif  ihc  room,  forgot  ihcni- 
scives  for  .l  ntuuicnt,  or  rather  forgot  the  world  in  their  mutual  contempla- 
tion. The)'  mi^'hi  h.ivo  reniained  much  longer  lost  in  one  another,  without 
any  one  n.iiicin:;  their  abstr.ii-tion.  The  Count  of  Montc-Cristo  had  ju5t 
cnierL'd,  We  have  already  ?;iiil  that  there  was  something  in  the  count 
whii'h  .mr.icied  unii'crs^d  atLi-iition  wherever  he  appeared.  It  was  not  the 
coiit,  un,'>:i-e:"tion.il;I ;  in  its  cut,  though  simpli;  ;rid  unornaniented  :  it  was 
not  the  plain  whiii-  w  il-tco.it :  it  was  not  the  t:o;isers,  that  displayed  t!i; 
foot  r^o  porfi'Cily  f.irmcd— it  wa^  mine  of  these  things  that  attracted  the 
attention  :  it  wa-;  his  p,dj  c.im;.lexion,  his  wavinj;  black  hair  ;  it  was  the 
e\pri'ssion  so  c  lUn  and  sfrc.ie  ;  it  was  ihc  eye,  so  dart  and  mcl.incholv  ;  i: 
w,is  the  inc,.!iih,  .lus.ilol  »i:h  <iuch  niarvill.nis  delicacy,  which  so  i^is.iy 
(■\prcs-ed  sueli  \v._\i\  iii-i;.iin  -the?e  wc:o  what  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him. 
Miiuy  men  niif.'hi  ii.ivc  been  linnUsomer.  but  ccriaiiily  there  could  be  ni 
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assure  you  the  vertebra  made  a  great  noise  in  the  learned  world,  and  the 
gentleman,  who  was  only  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  made  an 
officer.'' 

"Come,*'  said  Monte-Cristo,  "this  cross  seems  to  me  to  be  wisely 
awarded.  I  suppose,  had  he  found  another  additional  vertebra,  they  would 
have  made  him  a  commander." "  Very  likely,"  said  Albert. 

"  And  who  can  that  person  be  who  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  wrap 
himself  up  in  a  blue  coat  embroidered  with  green  T 

"  Oh,  that  coat  is  not  his  own  idea ;  it  is  the  Republic's,  which  deputed 
David  to  draw  a  uniform  for  the  Academicians.** 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  so  this  gentleman  is  an  Academician  ?* 

"  Within  the  last  week  he  has  been  made  one  of  the  learned  assembly.'' 

"  And  what  is  his  especial  talent  V 

"His  talent?  I  believe  he  thrusts  pins  through  the  heads  of  rabbits, 
that  he  makes  fowls  eat  madder,  and  that  he  keeps  back  the  spinal  marrow 

of  dogs  with  whalebone." "  And  he  is  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 

of  Sciences  for  this  ?" "  No  ;  of  the  French  Academy." 

"  But  what  has  the  French  Academy  to  do  with  all  this  T 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you.     It  seems ^ 

"  That  his  experiments  have  very  considerably  advanced  the  cause  of 
science,  doubtless  ?" "  No ;  that  his  style  of  writing  is  very  good." 

**  This  must  be  very  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the  rabbits  mto  whose 
heads  he  has  thrust  pins,  to  the  fowls  whose  bones  he  has  dyed  red,  and 
to  the  dogs  whose  spinal  marrow  he  has  repelled  P*    Albert  laughedL 

"  And  the  other  one  T  demanded  the  count. 

"  That  one  f* "  Yes,  the  third." 

"  Ah  !  in  the  dark  blue  coat  ?" "  Yes." 

**  He  is  a  colleague  of  the  count,  and  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  having  a  uniform.  He  was  very  successful  upon 
that  question.  He  stood  badly  with  the  Liberal  papers,  but  his  noble  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  court  has  recommended  him  to  them.  They 
talk  of  making  him  an  ambassador." 

**  And  what  are  his  claims  to  the  peerage  .^' 

"  He  has  composed  two  or  three  comic  operas,  written  four  or  five  articles 
in  the  SihUy  and  voted  five  or  six  years  for  the  minister." 

"  Bravo,  viscount  1"  said  Monte-Cristo,  smiling ;  **you  are  a  delightful 
cicerone.     And  now  you  will  do  me  a  favour,  will  you  not  ?* 

'*  What  is  it  ?^' "  Do  not  introduce  me  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  ; 

and  should  they  wish  it,  you  will  warn  me."    Just  then  the  count  felt  his 
arm  pressed.     He  turned  round  ;  it  was  Danglars. 

**  Ah  !  is  it  you,  baron  ?"  said  he. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  baron  ?"  said  Danglars  ;  "  you  know  that  I  care 
nothing  for  my  title.     I  am  not  like  you,  viscount ;  you  like  your  title,  do 

you  not  r "  Certainly,"  replied  Albert,  "  seeing  that  without  my  title  I 

should  be  nothing  ;  while  you,  sacrificing  the  baron,  would  still  remain  the 
millionaire." 

"  Which  seems  to  me  the  finest  title  under  the  royalty  of  July,"  replied 
Danglars. "Unfortunately,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "one's  title  to  a  mil- 
lionaire does  not  last  for  Hfe,  li'.e  that  of  baron,  peer  of  France,  or  acade- 
mician ;  for  example,  the  millionaires  Frank  and  Poulmann,  of  Frankfort, 
who  have  just  become  batikr-upts." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Dajngfar?,j[5ecpming  pile. 

"  Yes  ;  I  received 'the  news'  this  evening  by  a  courier.  I  had  about  a 
million  in  their  hahdsj  but,  warhed  in  time,  I  withdrew  it  a  month  ago." 
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"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Danglars, "  (hey  have  drawn  on  me  for  200,000  francs  !* 
"  Well,  you  can  guard  against  it  j  their  signature  is  worth  five  pier  cenL" 
"  Yes,  but  it  is  too  late,"  said  Danglars ;  "  I  have  honoured  their  bills.' 

"  Good,"  said  Moate-Cristo, "  here  are  200,000  francs  gone  after " 

"Hushl  do  not  mention  these  Ihii^s," sa.d  Danglar.  ;  then,  approadi- 
ing  Monte-Cristo,  he  added,  "especially  belore  young  'S.  Cavalcanti;* 
after  which  he  smiled,  and  turned  towards  the  young  man  in  question. 
Albert  had  left  the  count  to  speak  to  his  mother,  Danglars  to  converse  with 
young  Cavalcanti  ;  Monte-Cristo  was  for  an  instant  alone.  Meanwhile 
the  "leat  became  excessive.  The  footmen  were  hastening  through  the  roonu 
with  waiters  loaded  with  ices.  Monte-Cristo  ivlped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  but  drew  back  when  the  waiter  ivas  presented  to  him ;  he 
took  no  refreshment.  Madame  de  Morcerf  lost  not  sight  ^f  Monte- 
Cristo  ;  she  saw  that  he  took  nothing,  and  even  noticed  the  movement 
with  which  he  iviihdrew  from  it. 

"  Albert,"  she  asked, "  did  you  notice  that  ?" "  What,  mother  f 

"  That  the  count  will  never  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us." 
"  Yes  ;  but  then  he  breakfasted  with  me — indeed,  he  made  his  first  ap 
pear.ince  in  the  world  on  that  occasion." 

"  But  your  house  is  not  M.  de  MorccrTs,"  murmured  Merctfd^s  ;  *"  and 
since  he  has  been  here  I  have  watched  him." 

"  Well  ?" "  Well,  he  has  taken  nothing  yet." 

"  The  count  is  very  temperate."  Merc^dts  smiled  sadly.  "  Approach 
him,"  said  she,  "  and  the  next  waiter  that  passes,  Insist  upon  his  taldog 

something." "  But  why,  mother  ?" 

''  Oblige  me,  Albert,"  said  Merc^d^s.  Albert  kissed  his  mother's  hand, 
jnd  drew  near  to  the  count.  Another  salver  passed,  loaded  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones  :  she  saiv  Albert  attempt  to  persuade  the  count,  but  he  obsti- 
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"  Then,"  said  Mercidis,  "  I  will  lead  the  way."  Turning  towaidj  Monte- 
Cristo,  she  added, "  Count,  will  you  oblige  me  with  your  ann  ?"  The  count 
almost  staggered  at  these  simple  words  ;  then  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mer- 
c^d^s.  It  was  but  the  glance  of  a  moment,  but  it  seemed  to  the  countess 
to  have  lasted  for  a  century,  so  much  was  expressed  in  that  one  look.  He 
offered  his  arm  to  the  countess  ;  she  leaned  upon  it,  or  rather  just  touched 
it  with  her  little  hand,  and  they  together  descended  the  steps,  lined  with 
rhododendrons  and  cameUas.  Behind  them,  by  another  outlet,  a  group  of 
about  twenty  persons  rushed  into  the  garden  with  loud  exclamations  of 
delight 


Madame  DK  MorCerf  entered  an  archway  of  trees  with  her  companion. 
It  was  a  grove  of  lindens,  conducting  to  a  conservatory. 

"  It  was  too  warm  in  the  room,  was  it  not,  count  T  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  and  it  was  an  excellent  idea  of  yours  to  open  the  doors 
and  the  blinds."  As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  count  felt  the  hand  of  Mer- 
c^d&s  tremble.  "  But  you,"  he  said,  "  with  that  light  dress,  and  without 
anything  to  cover  you  but  that  gauze  scarf,  perhaps  you  feel  cold  f" 

"  Do  you  know  where  I  am  leading  you  ?"  said  the  countess,  without 
replying  to  the  question  of  Monte-Cristo. 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  Monle-Cristo  ;  "but  you  see  I  make  no  resist- 
ance."  "We  are  going  to  the  greenhouse  that  you  see  at  the  end  of 

this  grove." 

The  count  looked  at  Merc^d^s  asif  to  interrogate  her,  but  she  continued 
walking  in  silence;  on  his  side,  Monte-Cristo  also  said  nothing.  They 
reached  the  building,  ornamented  with  magnificent  fruits,  which  ripen 
even  in  July  in  the  artificial  temperature  which  takes  the  place  of  the  sun, 
so  frequently  absent  in  our  climate.  The  countess  left  the  arm  of  Monte- 
Cristo,  and  gathered  a  bunch  of  Muscatel  grapes.  "  See,  count,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  so  sad  in  its  expression  that  one  could  almost  see  the  tears 
on  her  eyelids—"  see,  our  French  grapes  are  not  to  be  compared,  I  know, 
with  yours  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  but  you  will  make  allowance  for  our 
northern  sun."  The  count  bowed,  but  stepped  back.  "  Do  you  refuse  P" 
said  Merc^d^s,  in  a  tremulous  voice.  "  Pray  excuse  me,  madam,"  replied 
Monte-Cristo, "  but  I  never  eat  Muscatel  grapes." 

Merc^d^s  let  them  fall,  and  sighed.  A  magnificent  peach  was  hanging 
against  an  adjoining  wall,  ripened  by  the  same  artificial  heat.  Mercdd^s 
drew  near,  and  plucked  the  fruit.  "Take  this  peach,  then,"  she  said.  The 
count  again  refused.  "  What,  again  1"  she  exclaimed,  in  so  plaintive  an 
accent  that  it  seemed  but  to  stifle  a  sob  ;  "  really,  you  pain  me."  A  long 
silence  succeeded  this  scene  ;  the  peach,  like  the  grapes,  was  rolling  on  the 
ground.  "  Count,"  added  Merci5d6s,  with  a  supplicating  glance,  "  there  is 
a   beautiful  Arabian  custom,  which  makes  eternal  friends  of  those  who 

have  together  eaten  bread  and  salt  beneath  the  same  roof" "  I  know 

i(,  madame,"  replied  the  count;  "but  we  are  in  France,  and  not  in 
Arabia  ;  and  in  France  eternal  friendships  are  as  rare  as  the  custom  of 

dividing  bread  and  salt  with  one  another." "  But,"  said  the  countess, 

breathlessly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Monte-Cristo,  whose  arm  she  con- 
vulsively pressed  with  both  hands,  "  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?"  The 
count  became  pale  as  death,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  heart,  and  then  again 
rising,  dyed  his  cheeks  with  crimson  j  his  eyes  swam  like  those  of  a  man 
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suddenl)'  daziled.  "  Certainly,  we  are  friends,"  Ue  replied  j  "  why  should 
we  not  besucbP"  The  answer  was  so  littielike  the  one  Merc^dis  desired, 
that  she  turned  away  to  give  vent  to  a  sigh,  which  sounded  more  like  a 
groan.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said.  And  they  rccomnieneed  walkioR,  Thnr 
went  the  whole  length  of  ilic  garden  without  uttering  a  word.  "  Sir,"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  ilic  counics--,  after  their  walk  had  continued  ten  minuui 
in  silence,  "  is  it  true  that  you  liavc  seen  so  much,  travelled  so  far,  and 

suffered  so  deeply f" "I   have  suffered  deeply,  madame,"  aDSu-eii.i] 

Monie-Crisio. 

"  liut  now  you  arc  h^ppy  ?" 

"  Doubtlois,"  ri-p!ied  the  count,  "since no  one  hears  me  cnmplaia" 
"  An-.l  your  presi'nt  liappinc-is.  \\\%  it  softi'uod  ymir  heart  f" 
"  My  present  h.ippinc's  oqnals  my  pa^t  misery,"  said  tlie  coiint- 
"  Arc  you  nut  niarriod ';"  a-.ke.l  the  countess.     "  I  married  !"  cxclair.-eJ 
llonlc-Cristo,  shuddiTing  ;  "  who  could  have  lolil  you  so  ?"' 
"  No  one  told  me  jou  were  ;  but  you  have  frii]ueiiiiy  been  seen  at  I'nc 

Opera  with  .1  yiiuiii,'  and  invely  person."' "  She  is  .1  slave  uhom  1  buuiihi 

at  Cunsi.intinopk',  m.uiauiL',  tile  daii^'htcr  of  a  prince.  I  have  adopted  her 
as  my  daughter,  liaviug  no  one  I'lsc  to  love  in  llio  world." 

"  You  live  alone,  then  Y' '■  I  do." 

"  ^■o^  liavo  no  sisii-r— no  son— no  father  Y' "  I  have  no  one." 

"  How  cm  you  cxiil  thus,  without  any  one  lo  attach  you  to  life." 
"  It  is  not  my  fudt,  m.idLime.  At  Malta,  1  loved  a  young  girl,  was  on 
the  point  of  marrying  her,  when  warcainc  andcariied  nwaway.  [  thought 
she  loved  me  well  enou^jh  10  wait  for  nic,  und  even  to  re:nain  faithful  to 
my  j;r.'\ve.  Wlicn  I  returned  she  was  married.  This  is  the  history  o( 
moit  men  v.!i,i  have  p\-:>d  twenty  years  of  a;;c.  Perhaps  niy  heart  was 
leaker  ih.iii  ihu,-.eiif  the  :;eiier,ility,  and  I  :;ull"ercd  more  than  ihcy  1 
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after  he  lert  Marseilles.  Madame  de  ViUefort,  who  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  would  neither  believe  nor  think  of  the  misfortune  ;  hut  Mademoi- 
selle Valentine,  at  the  first  words,  guessed  the  whole  truth,  not  with  standing 
all  the  precautions  of  her  father  ;  the  blow  struck  lier  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  she  fell  senseless." 

"And  how  was  M.  de  Saint-Mdran  related  to  Mademoiselle  de  ViUe- 
fort i"  said  the  count.  '"  He  nas  her  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  He 
was  coming  here  to  hasten  her  marriage  with  Franz." 

"Ah,  indeed  !" "  Fran?  is  delayed,  then.     Whv,  is  not  M.  de  Saint- 

Mdran  also  grandfather  i*  Mademoiselle  Danglars?' 

"  Albert !  Albert !"  said  Madame  de  Morcerf,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof, 
"what  are  you  saying?  Ah  1  count,  he  esteems  jou  so  bighly,  tell  him 
that  be  has  spoken  amiss."  And  she  took  two  or  three  steps  forward. 
Nrouic-Cristo  watched  her  with  an  air  so  thoughtful,  and  so  full  of  affec- 
tionate admiration,  that  she  returned,  taking  his  band  ;  at  the  same  time 
Slic  grasped  that  of  her  son,  and  joined  them  together. 

"  We  are  friends  ;  arc  we  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  do  not  presume  to  call  myself  your  friend,  but  at  all 
times  1  am  your  most  respectful  servanL'  The  countess  left  with  an  in- 
describable pang  in  her  heart,  and  before  she  had  taken  ten  steps  the  count 
saw  her  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  Do  not  my  mother  and  you 
agree?"  asked  Albert,  astonished. 

'■  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  count,  "  did  you  not  hear  her  declare 
that  we  were  friends  ?''  They  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  which  Valen- 
tine and  Madame  de  Villefort  had  just  quitted.  Monte-Cristo  departed 
almost  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  I,XXII. 

DE  SA1NT-MER.1K. 

A  GLOOMY  scene  had  indeed  just  passed  at  the  house  of  De  Villefort. 
After  the  ladies  had  departed  for  the  hall,  whither  all  the  entreaties  ol 
Madamede  Villefort  had  failed  in  persuading  him  to  accompany  them, 
Iheprocurcurdu  roi  had,  as  usual,  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  with  a  heap 
of  papers  calculated  to  alarm  any  one  else,  but  which  generally  scarcely 
satisfied  his  Inordinate  desires.  But  this  time  the  papers  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  Villefort  bad  secluded  himself,  not  to  study,  but  to  re- 
flect ;  and,  with  the  door  locked,  and  orders  given  that  lie  should  not  be 
disturbed,  excepting  for  important  business,  he  sat  down  in  his  ann-chair, 
and  began  to  ponder  over  those  events,  the  remembrance  of  which  had, 
during  the  last  eight  days,  filled  his  mind  with  so  many  gloomy  thoughts 
and  bitter  recollections.  Then,  instead  of  plunging  into  the  mass  of  papers 
piled  before  him,  he  opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  touched  a  spring,  and 
drew  out  a  parcel  of  notes,  precious  documents,  amongst  (vhich  he  had 
carefully  arranged,  in  characters  only  known  to  himself,  the  names  of  all 
those  who,  either  in  his  political  career,  in  money  matters,  at  the  bar,  or 
in  his  mysterious  love  afTairs,  had  become  his  enemies.  Their  number 
was  formidable,  now  that  he  had  begun  10  fear,  and  yet  these  names, 

Eowerful  though  they  were,  had  often  caused  him  to  smile  with  the  same 
ind  of  satisfaction  experienced  by  a  traveller  who,  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  beholds  at  his  feet  the  craggy  eminences,  the  almost  impassable 
paths,  and  the  fearful  chasms,  through  which  he  has  so  perilously  climbed. 
When  he  had  run  over  all  these  names  in  his  memory,  again  read 
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Lting  meanwhile  upon  his  lists,  he  shook  his 

;  of  my  enemies  would  have  wailed  so 
long  a  space  of  lime,  that  they  might  now 
:rec.    Sometimes,  as  Hamlet  says — 

Tha' all  ihe lanh  o'envhcim  them,  »  axa\ c>cs ;" 

but,  like.a  phosphoric  liglii,  ihej-  rise  but  to  mislead.  The  story  has  b«a 
told  b>-  the  Corsican  to  some  priest,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  also  repeated  it. 
M.  de  Monte-Crisio  m.iy  have  heard  it,  and  to  enlighten  liitnself— but 
why  should  he  wish  to  enlighten  himself  upon  the  subject  f  asked  ViHe- 
fort,  afier  a  moment's  reflection,  "what  interest  can  this  M.  de  Monte- 
Cristo,  M.  Zaccone,  son  of  a  ship-owner  of  Malta,  discoverer  of  a  mine 
in  Thessaly,  now  visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time— what  interest,  I  say,  can 
he  take  in  discovering  a  gloomy,  mysterious,  and  useless  fact  like  this? 
However,  amidst  all  the  incoherent  details  given  to  me  by  the  AbW 
Busoni  and  by  Lord  Wilmore,  by  that  friend  and  that  enemy,  one  thing 
appears  certain  and  clc.ir  in  my  opinion  :  that  in  no  period,  in  no  case, 
in  no  circumstance,  could  there  have  been  any  contact  between  him  and 

But  Villefort  uUcred  words  which  even  he  himself  did  not  believe.  Hi 
dreaded  not  the  revelation  so  much,  for  he  could  reply  to,  or  deny  it; 
truth  ;  he  cared  little  for  that  Meue,  Tekel,  Phares,  which  appeared  sud- 
denly in  kllers  of  blood  upon  the  wall ;  but  what  he  was  really  anxious  foi 
was  to  discover  whose  hand  had  traced  them.  While  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  calm  his  fears,  and  instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  political  futurt 
that  had  so  often  been  the  subject  of  his  ambitious  dreams,  he  was  tmagin- 
1  future  limited  to   the  enjo>-ments  of  home,  fearing  ' 
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unnatural ;  still  1  hesitated  to  wake  him,  when  I  fancied  his  face  became 
red,  and  that  the  veins  in  his  temples  throbbed  more  violently  than  usuaL 
However,  as  it  became  dark,  and  I  could  no  longer  see,  I  fell  asleep  '  I 
was  soon  awoke  by  a  piercing  shriek,  as  from  a  person  suffering  in  his 
dreams,  and  he  suddenly  threw  his  head  back.  1  stopped  the  postilion,  I 
called  M.  de  Saint-MSran,  I  applied  my  smelling-salts  j  but  all  was  over, 
and  I  arrived  at  Aix  by  the  side  of  a  corpse."  Villcfort  stood  with  his 
mouth  half  open,  quite  stupefied. 

"  Of  course  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ?' 

"  Immediately  ;  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  was  too  late." "  Yes  ;  but 

then  he  could  tell  of  what  complaint  the  poor  marquis  had  died.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  he  told  me  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  an  apoplectic  stroke." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then  f" 

"  M.  de  Saint-Mdran  had  always  expressed  a  desire,  in  case  of  his  death 
happening  during  his  absence  from  Paris,  that  his  body  might  be  brought 
to  the  family  vault.  I  had  him  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  1  am  pre- 
ceding him  by  a  few  days." "Oh  !  my  poor  mother  !"  said  De  Villefort, 

"  to  have  such  duties  to  perform  at  your  age  after  such  a  blow  I" 

"  God  has  supported  me  through  ali !  And  then,  my  dear  marquis,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  everything  for  me  that  I  performed  for  him. 
Ii  is  true  that  since  I  left  him,  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  senses.  1  cannot 
cry ;  at  my  age  they  say  that  we  have  no  more  tears ;  still  I  think  that 
when  one  is  in  trouble  we  should  have  the  power  of  weeping.  Where  is 
Valentine,  sir  ?  It  is  on  her  account  I  am  here  ;  I  wish  to  see  Valentine." 
Villelort  thought  il  would  be  terrible  to  reply  that  Valentine  was  at  a  ball ; 
so  he  only  said  that  she  had  gone  out  with  her  step-mother,  and  that  she 
should  be  fetched.  "  This  instant,  sir — this  instant,  I  beseech  you  !"  said 
the  old  lady.  Villefort  placed  the  arm  of  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  within 
his  own,  and  conducted  her  to  his  apartment.    "  Rest  yourself,  mother," 

The  marchioness  raised  her  head  at  this  word,  and  beholding  the  man 
who  so  forcibly  reminded  her  of  her  dee  ply- regretted  child,  who  still  lived 
for  her  in  Valentine,  she  felt  touched  at  the  name  of  mother ;  and  bursting 
into  tears,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  an  arm-chair,  where  she  buried  her 
venerable  head.  Villefort  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  women,  while  old 
Barrois  ran,  half-scared,  to  his  master  ;  for  nothing  frightens  old  men  so 
much  as  when  death  relaxes  its  vigilance  over  them  for  a  moment  in  order 
to  strike  some  other  old  man.  Then,  while  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  still 
on  her  knees,  remained  praying  fervently,  Villefort  sent  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  went  himself  to  fetch  his  wife  and  daughter  from  Madame  de 
Morceri's.  He  was  so  pale  when  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  l)all-room, 
that  Valentine  ran  to  him,  saying— 

"  Oh,  father  !  some  misfortune  has  happened  !" 

"  Your  grandmamma  has  just  arrived,  Valentine,"  said  M.  de  Villefort, 

"  And  grandpapa!"  inquired  the  young  girl,  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion. M.  de  Villefort  only  replied  by  offering  his  arm  to  his  daughter.  It 
was  just  in  time,  for  Valentine's  head  swam,  and  she  staggered  ;  Madame 
de  Villefort  instantly  hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  aided  her  husband  in 
dragging  her  lo  the  carriage,  saying — "What  a  singular  event!  Who 
could  have  thought  it  ?  Ah,  yes,  it  is  indeed  strange  !"  And  the  wretched 
family  departed,  leaving  a  cloud  of  sadness  hanging  over  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Valentine  found  Barrois  awaiting 
her. 

"M.  Noirtier  wishes  to  see  you  to-night,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone. 
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"Tdl  him  t  wilt  come  when  I  leave  my  dear  grandmamma/  she  replied, 
feding,  wiih  true  delicacy,  that  the  person  to  whom  she  could  be  of  the 
most  service  just  then  was  Madame  de  S»lni-M/rar>.  Valentine  found  her 
grandmother  in  bed  ;  silent  caresses,  hearlwrung  sobs,  broken  sighs,  butn- 
ing  tears,  were  all  that  passed  in  this  Kid  intcrnew  ;  while  ^ln4am«  de 
Villefort,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  m^ntained  uU  outwarU  foinit  oi 
respect,  at  least  towards  the  poor  widow.  She  soon  whisjiercd  lo  herho 
band,  "  I  think  it  would  be  bcitcr  for  mc  to  wiiro,  I'hh  your  penujssiaR. 
for  the  sight  of  mc  appears  siill  to  afflict  your  iDother-inUwy  M4daine 
de  Saint-!\Iifrjn  heard  her.  "Yes,  yes,"  she  snid,  softly,  to  Vnleniinc, 
"  let  her  leave ;  btii  do  you  stay."  Madame  de  Villcfurt  left,  and  Valesiine 
lemained  alone  beside  the  bed,  for  the  procuruur  du  roi,  overcame  with 
astonishment  at  the  unexpected  death,  had  followed  his  wife.  Meanvhile. 
Barrois  bad  returned  for  the  fiist  time  to  old  Noirtier,  who  having  heard 
die  noise  in  the  bouse,  had,  as  we  have  said,  sent  his  old  ^rtant  to 
inquire  the  cause ;  on  bis  return,  his  quiek  and  intelligent  eye  inierro- 
gated  the  messenger.  "  Alas,  sir  !"  esclaimed  Barroi^  "  a  Kreat  misfintimc 
has  happened.  Madame  de  Saint-Mtfran  has  atriveU,  ana  her  liiittbajut  ii 
dead  I" 

M.  dc  Sainl-M(!ran  and  Noirticr  had  never  been  on  strict  terms  ofrrlend* 
ship ;  still,  the  death  of  one  old  man  always  considerably  affects  another. 
Nniriier  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  chest,  apparently  ovcrwhelnieil  and 
thoughtful ;  then,  closing  oneeye,heinquired,''Madenioi£eUe  Valentine?^ 
Noirtier  nodded  his  head.  "  She  is  at  the  bkll,  ns  you  Icnow,  since  she 
came  to  say  good-bye  to  you  in  full  dress,"  Noirticr  again  closed  his  left  eye. 
"Doyouwishtoseeher?"  Noirtiera^nmadcan  alarmaiivcsign.  "Well, 
they  have  gone  to  fetch  her,  no  doubt,  finm  Madame  dc  MotterTt :  I  will 

awaif  hi-r  rerurn.  and  beu  herio  romeimtli'H>      Itthnt  what  vnii  wieii  fnr  »■ 
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"  Yes  1  I  wish  to  spealc  to  him."  Valentine  durst  not  oppou  her  grand- 
mother's wish,  the  cause  of  which  she  knew  not ;  and  an  instant  aftenvards 
Villefort  entered.  "  Sir,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  without  using  any 
circumlocution,  and,  as  if  fearing  she  had  no  time  to  lose,  "you  wrote  to 
mc  concerning'  the  marriage  ot  this  child  T 

^  Yes,  madame,"  replied  Villefort ; "  it  is  not  only  projected,  but  ar- 
ranged."  "  Your  JDtended  son-in-law  is  named  M.  Frani  d'Epinay  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame." "  Is  he  not  the  son  of  General  d'Epinay,  who  was 

on  our  side,  and  who  was  assassinated  some  days  before  the  usurper  re- 
turned from  the  Isle  of  Elba  f" 

"  The  same." "  Does  he  not  dislike  the  idea  of  marrying  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Jacobin  ?" 

"  Our  civil  dissensions  ye  now  happily  extingubbed,  mother,"  said 
Villefort ;  "  M.  d'Epinay  was  quite  a  child  when  his  father  died,  he  knows 
very  little  of  M.  Noirtier,  and  will  meet  him,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least 
with  indifference." "  Is  it  a  suitable  match  T 

"  In  every  respect." "  And  the  young  man  ?' 

"  Possesses  universal  esteem." "You  approve  of  him?" 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men  1  know.'"  During  the 
whole  of  this  conversation  Valentine  had  remained  silent.  "  Well,  sir,'' said 
Madame  de  Saint-Mdran,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  "  I  must  hasten 
the  marriage,  lor  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live." 

"  You,  madame  t"  "  You,  dear  mamma?"  exclaimed  M.  de  Villefort  and 
Valentine  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying,"  continued  the  marchioness  ;  "  I  must  hurry 
you,  so  that,  having  no  mother,  she  may  at  least  have  a  grandmother  to 
bless  her  marriage.     I  am  all   that  is   left  to  her  belonging  to  my  poor 

Rcn^i;,  whom  you  have  so  soon  forgotten,  sir." "Ah,  madame,"  said 

Villefort,  "  you  forget  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  mother  to  my  child." 

"  A  stepmother  is  never  a  mother,  sir.  But  this  is  not  to  the  purpose, 
our  business  concerns  Valentine  ;  let  us  leave  the  dead  in  peace.'' 

All  (his  was  said  with  such  exceeding  rapidity,  that  there  was  something 
in  the  conversation  that  seemed  like  the  commencement  of  delirium. 

"Jt  shall  be  as  you  wish,  madame,"  said  Villefort  ;  "more  especially 
since  your  wishes  coincide  with  mine ;  and  as  soon  as  M.  d'Epinay  arrives  in 
Paris " 

"  My  dear  mother,"  interrupted  Valentine,  "  consider  decorum — the 
recent  death,     You  would  not  have  me  marry  under  such  sad  auspices  i" 

"  My  child,''  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  sharply,  "  let  us  hear  none  of  those 
conventional  objections  that  deter  weak  minds  from  forming  their  fortunes. 
I  also  was  married  at  the  deatli-"ued  of  my  mother,  and  ceruioly  1  have  not 
been  less  happy  on  that  account." 

"  Still  that  idea  of  death,  madame  !"  said  Villefort. 

"  Sliil  ?— Always  !  I  Icll  you  I  am  going  to  die— do  you  understand? 
Well,  before  dying,  I  wish  to  see  my  son-in-law.  I  wish  to  tell  him  to 
make  my  child  happy  ;  I  wish  to  read  in  his  eyes  whether  he  intends  to 
obey  me  ; — in  fact,  I  will  know  him — 1  will  1"  continued  the  old  lady,  with 
a  fearful  expression,  "  thai  I  may  rise  from  the  depths  of  my  grave  to   find 

him,  if  he  should  not  fulfil  bis  duly  !" "  Madame,"  said  Villefort,  "  you 

must  lay  aside  these  exalted  ideas,  which  almost  assume  the  appearance 
of  madness.    The  dead,  once  burled  in  their  graves,  rise  no  more." 

"And  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  are  mistaken.  This  night  1  have  had  a 
fearful  sleep.  It  seemed  as  though  my  soul  were  already  hovering  over 
my  body ;  my  eyes,  which  1  tried  to  open,  closed  againu  my  will :  and 
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what  will  appear  impossible  above  all  to  you,  sir,  1  saw,  ivith  tny  eyes  shut, 
in  the  spot  where  you  are  now  sunding,  issuing  from  that  comer  whcie 
there  is  a  door  leading  into  Madame  Viilefort's  dressing-room — I  saw,  I 
tell  you,  silently  enter,  a  white  figure."  Valentine  screamed.  "  It  Musthe 
fever  that  disturbed  you,  madame,"  said  Villefort. 

"  Doubt,  if  you  please,  but  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say.  T  saw  a  whltt 
figure  [  and  as  if  to  prevent  my  discrediting  the  testimony  of  only  ont  of 
my  senses,  I  heard  my  glass  removed — the  same  which  is  Ibcrc  now  on 
the  table." "  Oh  I  dear  mother,  it  was  a  dream." 

"So  little  was  it  a  dream,  that  I  stretched  my  band  towards  the  bell; 
but  when  I  did  so,  the  shade  disappeared  ;  my  maid  then  entered  with  a 
light." "  But  she  saw  no  one  f" 

"  Phantoms  are  visible  to  those  only  who  ought  to  see  ihem.  It  was  the 
soul  of  my  husband  J — Well,  if  my  husband's  soul  can  come  to  me;  why 
should  not  my  soul  reappear  to  guard  my  grand -daughter  ?  the  tie  is  erm 

more  direct,  it  seems  to  mc." "  Oh  !  madame."  said  Villefort,  deeply 

affected,  in  spite  of  himself,  "  do  not  yield  to  those  gloomy  thoughts  ;  yoa 
will  long  live  with  us,  happy,  loved,  and  honoured,  and  ne  will  make  you 
forget " 

"Never,  never,  never!"  said  the  marchioness.  ''When  does  SI 
d'Epinay  return  ?*' "  We  expect  him  every  moment." 

"  It  is  well  As  soon  as  he  arri\-es  inform  me.  VVc  must  be  expedition!. 
And  then  I  also  wish  to  see  a  notary,  that  I  may  be  assured  that  all  our  pro- 
petty  returns  to  Valentine." "  Ah,  my  moiher  !"  murmured  ValcDtine. 

pressing  her  lips  on  the  burning  brow  of  her  grandmother,  "  do  you  wish 
to  kilt  me  ?  Oh,  how  feverish  you  are  I  we  must  not  send  for  a  notary, 
but  for  a  doctor  ]" 

"A  doctor!"  said  she.  shrugging  her  shoulders, '■  I   am  not   ill;  lam 
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tine"  said  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  "and  leave  me  with  this  gentleman." 
"  But,  mother " 

"  Leave  me  ! — go  !"  The  young  girl  kissed  tier  grandmother,  and  left 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  ;  at  the  door  she  found  the  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  told  her  the  doctor  was  waiting  in  the  dining-room.  Valen- 
tine instantly  ran  down.  The  doctor  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day,  and  very  fond  of 
Valentine,  whose  birth  he  had  witnessed.  He  had  himself  a  daughter 
about  her  age ;  but  whose  life  was  one  continued  source  of  anxiety  and 
fear  to  him  from  her  mother  having  been  consumptive. 

"  Oh,"  said  Valentine,  "  we  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  such  im- 
patience, dear  M.  d'Avrigny.  But,  first  of  all,  how  are  Madeleine  and 
Antoinette  f  Madeleine  was  the  daughter  of  M.  d'Avrigny,  and  Antoi- 
nette his  niece.  M.  d'Avrigny  smiled  sadly.  "Antoinette  is  very  well," 
he  said,  "and  Madeleine  tolerably  so.  But  you  sent  lor  me,  my  dear 
child.  It  is  not  your  father  or  Madame  de  Villefort  who  is  ill.  As  for 
you,  although  we  doctors  cannot  divest  our  patients  of  nerves,  I  fancy  you 
have  no  further  need  of  me  than  to  recommend  you  not  to  allow  your 
imagination  to  lake  loo  wide  a  field."  Valentine  coloured.  M.  d'Avrigny 
carried  the  science  of  divination  almost  to  a  miracle,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  doctors  who  always  work  upon  the  body  through  the  mind.  "  No," 
she  replied,  "  it  is  for  my  poor  grandmother  :  you  know  the  calamity  that 
has  happened  to  us,  do  you  not?" 

"  1  luiow  nothing,"  said  M.  d'Avrigny. 

"  Alas !"  said  Valentine,  restraining  her  tears,  "  my  grandfather  is 
dead." 

"  M.  de  Saint-Mdran  ?" "  Yes." 

"  Suddenly  ?" "  From  an  apoplectic  stroke." 

"  An  apoplectic  stroke  ?'  repealed  the  doctor. "  Yes  I  and  my  poor 

grandmother  fancies  that  her  husband,  whom  she  hever  left,  has  called 
her,  and  that  she  must  go  and  join  him.  Oh,  M,  d'Avrigny,  1  beseech 
you,  do  something  for  her  !" 

"  Where  is  she  ?' "  In  her  room  with  the  notary," 

"  And  M.  Noirticr  F "  Just  as  be  was,  his  mind  perfectly  clear,  but 

the  same  incapability  of  moving  or  speaking." 

"  And  the  same  love  for  you — eh,  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine ;  "  he  was  very  fond  of  me," "  Who  does  not 

love  youP'    Valentine  smiled  sadly.    "What  are  your  grandmother's 

symptoms  f" "  An  extreme  nervous  excitement,  and  a  strangely  agitated 

sleep  ;  she  fancied  this  morning  in  her  sleep,  that  her  soul  was  hovering 
above  her  body,  which  she  at  the  s.ime  time  watched.  It  must  have 
been  delirium  ;  she  fancies,  too,  that  she  saw  a  phantom  enter  her 
chamber,  and  even  heard  the  noise  it  made  on  touching  her  glass." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  I  was  not  aware  that  Madame  de 

Saint-Mdran  was  subject  to  such  hallucinations." "  It  is  the  first  time 

I  ever  saw  her  thus,"  said  Valentine,  "  and  this  morning  she  frightened 
me  so,  that  I  thought  her  mad  ;  and  my  father,  who  you  know  is  a  strong- 
minded  man,  himself  appeared  deeply  impressed" 

"  We  will  go  and  see,  said  the  doctor ;  "  what  you  tell  me  seems  very 
strange."  The  notary  here  descended,  and  Valentine  was  informed  her 
grandmother  was  alone.     "Go  up-stairs,"  she  said  to  the  doctor. 

"  And  you  ?" "  Oh,  I  dare  not — she  forbade  my  sending  for  you  j 

and,  as  you  say,  1  am  myself  agitated,  feverish,  and  unwell.  I  will  goand 
lake  a  turn  in  the  garden  to  recover  myself."    The  doctor  pressed  Valen- 
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twonhy 


"  Vou  make  ma  tremble !"  said  ihe  young  girl. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Morrel ;  "  1  will  take  yoii  to  my  sister,  who  is  won  , 
also  to  be  yours.  We  wUI  embark  for  Algiers,  for  England,  for  America, 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  retire  to  the  country,  and  only  return  to  Paris  when 
our  friends  have  reconciled  your  family."  Valentine  shook  her  head. 
"  1  feared  it,  Maximilian,"  said  she  ;  "  it  is  the  counsel  of  a  madman,  and 
I  should  be  more  mad  than  you,  did  I  not  stop  you  at  once  with  the  word 

'  I  mpossible,  Morrel,  impossible  I' " "  You  will  then  submit  to  what  fate 

deerL-i;5  for  you  without  even  attempting  to  contend  with  it  ?"  said  Morrel, 
sorrowfully.    "  Yes,— if  I  die !" 

"  Willi,  Valentine,"  resumed  Maximilian,  "  I  again  repeat,  you  are  right. 
Truly,  it  is  I  who  am  mad  j  and  you  prove  to  me  that  passion  blinds  the 
mo^i  correct  minds.  I  appreciate  your  calm  reasoning.  It  is,  then, 
undcrsiood,  to-morrow  you  will  be  irrevocably  promised  to  M.  Frant 
d'Epinay,  not  only  by  that  theatrical  formality  invented  to  heighten  the 
eRcci  of  .a  comedy  called  the  signature  of  the  contract,  but  your  own 

will?' "Again  you  drive  me  to  despair,  Maximilian,"  said  Valentine, 

"aijain  you  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  wound!    What  would  you  do, — 
Ifll  mc,  if  your  sister  listened  to  such  a  proposition  P" 

"Mademoiselle,"  replied  Morrel,  with  a  bitter  smile,"!  am  selfish — 
you  have  already  said  so — and,  as  a  selfish  man,  I  think  not  of  what 
others  would  do  in  my  situation,  but  of  what  I  intend  doing  myself  I 
think  only  that  I  have  known  you  now  a  whole  year.  From  the  day  1  first 
saw  you,  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  have  been  in  securing  your  affection. 
One  day  you  acknowledged  that  you  loved  me  ;  and  since  that  day  my 
hope  of  future  happiness  has  rested  on  obtaining  you  ;  for  to  gain  you 
would  be  life  to  me.  Noiv,  I  think  no  more  ;  I  say  only  that  fortune  has 
turned  against  mc  — I  had  thought  to  gain  heaven,  and  now  I  have  lost  it. 
It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  fiir  a  g.iuiblcr  to  lose  not  only  what  he  pos- 
sesses, but  also  what  he  has  not."  Morrel  pronounced  these  words  with 
perfect  calmness  ;  Valentine  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  her  large, 
scrutiniiing  eyes,  endeavouring  not  to  let  Morrel  discover  the  grief  which 
struggled  in  her  hc:i.rl.  "  IJul,  in  a  word,  what  are  you  going  to  do  .'' 
asked  she. 

"  I  am  going  to  h.ive  the  honour  of  taking  my  k'avc  of  you,  mademoi- 
selle, solemnly  assuring  you,  that  I  wish  your  life  may  lie  so  calm,  so 
happy,  and  so  fully  occupied,  ihnt  tiieix'  may  be  no  place  for  me  even  in 
your  memory." "  Oil  !"  murnuircd  \'ak-ntiiic. 

*'  Adieu,  Valentine,  adicti !"  said  Morrel,  bowing, 

"Where  arc  you  going?"  cried  the  young  girl,  extending  her  hand 
through  the  opening,  and  seizing  Maximilian  by  his  coat,  for  she  under- 
sti)  id  froni  hor  own  agitated  feelings  thai  her  lover's   calmness   could  not 

be  reul  ;  "  "here  are  you  going  ?" "  I  am  going,  that  I  miy  not  bring 

to  your  famdy  ;  and  to  set  an  example  which  every  honest 
m,  siiualcd  as  I  am,  may  follow." 

Ic.ive  mc,  lell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do,  Maximilian,"' 
n  smilfd  sorrowfully.      ".Speak!  speak!"  said   \'alemine  ; 

1  entreat  you." "  Has  your  resolution  changed,  Valentine  V 

"  It  cannot  change,  uulia|)py  man!  you   know  it  must   not  !"  cried  the 

lung  girl.     "Then  adieu,  Valentine  !"      ^'alemine  shook  the  gate  with  a 

rength  of  which  she  could  not  have  been   supposeil  lo  be   possessed,  as 
s  going  away,  and  passing  both  her  hands  through  the  opening, 

'  — ''   -'   'liem.     "  I   must  know   what  you  mean   to  do!" 

u  going  ?■■ '■  Oh  !  fear  not,"  said  .Maxiniihan, 
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stopping  at  a  short  distance,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  reitder  another  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  rigorous  faie  reserved  for  me.  Another  might  threaten 
to  seek  M.  Franz,  to  provoke  him,  and  to  fight  with  him  ;  all  that  would 
be  folly.  What  has  M.  Franz  to  do  with  it  ?  He  saw  me  this  momiDg 
for  the  first  time,  and  has  already  forgotten  he  has  seen  me.  He  did  not 
even  know  I  existed  when  it  was  arranged  by  your  two  families  that  you 
should  be  united.  I  have  no  enmity  against  M.  Franz,  and  promise  you 
the  punishment  shall  not  fall  on  him." 

"On  whom,  then?— on  meP' "On  yon,  Valentine!     Oh,  Heaven 

forbid  !  Woman  is  sacred,  the  woman  one  loves  is  holy.' 
"On  yourself,  then,  unhappy  man  ;  on  yourself!" 
"  I  am  the  only  guilty  person,  am  I  not  ?"  said  Maximilian. 
"  Maximilian  1"  said  Valentine,  "  Maximilian,  return,  I  entreat  you  !'' 
He  drew  near,  with  his  sweet  smile,  and,  but  for  his  paleness,  one  might 
have  thought  him  in  his  usual  happy  frame.  "  Listen,  my  dear,  my 
adored  Valentine,"  said  he  in  his  melodious  and  grave  tone  ;  those  who, 
like  us,  have  never  had  a  thought  for  which  we  need  blush  before  the 
world,  such  may  read  each  other's  heart.  I  never  was  romantic,  and  am 
no  melancholy  hero.  I  imitate  neither  Manfred  nor  Anthony  ;  but  with- 
out words,  without  protestations  and  without  vows,  my  life  has  entwined 
itself  with  yours  ;  you  leave  me,  and  you  are  right  In  doing  so,— I  repeat 
it,  you  are  right ;  but  in  losing  you,  I  lose  my  life.  The  moment  you  leave 
me,  Valentine,  lam  alone  in  the  world.  My  sister  is  happily  married;  her 
husband  is  only  my  brother-in-law,  that  is,  a  man  whom  the  ties  of  social 
life  alone  attach  to  me  ;  no  one  then  longer  needs  my  useless  life.  This 
is  what  I  shall  do  ;  I  will  wait  until  the  very  moment  you  are  married,  for 
I  will  not  lose  the  shadow  of  one  of  those  unexpected  chances  which  are 
sometimes  reserved  for  us,  for,  after  all,  M,  Franz  may  die  before  that 
time;  a  thunderbolt  may  fall  even  on  the  altar  as  you  approach  it;' 
nothing  appears  impossible  to  one  condemned  to  die,  and  miracles  appear 
quite  reasonable  when  his  escape  from  death  is  concerned.  I  will,  then, 
wait  until  the  last  moment,  and  when  ray  misery  is  certain,  irremediable, 
hopeless,  I  will  write  a  confidential  letter  to  my  brother-in-law,  another  to 
the  prefect  of  police,  to  acquaint  them  with  my  intention,  and  at  the 
comer  of  some  wood,  on  the  brink  of  some  abyss,  on  the  bank  of  some 
river,  I  will  put  an  end  to  my  existence,  as  certainty  as  I  am  the  son  of 
the  most  honest  man  who  ever  Uved  in  France." 

Valentine  trembled  convulsively  ;  she  loosed  her  hold  of  the  gate,  her 
anns  fell  by  her  side,  and  two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  The 
young  man  stood  before  her,  sorrowful  and  resolute.     "Oh!  for  pity's 

sake,"  said  she,  "  you  will  live,  will  you  not  T "No  1  on  my  honour," 

said  Maximilian  ;  "butthat  will  not  affect  you.  You  have  done  your  duty, 
and  your  conscience  will  be  at  rest."  Valentine  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
pressed  heralmost  bursting  heart,  "  Maximilian  !"  said  she,  "  Maximihan, 
my  friend,  my  brother  on  earth,  my  true  husband  in  heaven,  I  entreat  you, 
do  as  I  do,  live  in  suffering  ;  perhaps  we  may  one  day  bie  united,"—— 
"Adieu,  Valentine,"  repeated  Morrel. 

"  My  God,"  said  Valentine,  raising  both  her  hands  to  heaven  with  a 
sublime  expression,  "  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  remain  a  submissive 
daughter  ;  I  have  begged,  entreated,  implored  ;  he  has  r^arded  neither 
my  prayers,  my  entreaties,  nor  my  tears.  It  is  done,"  criwl  she,  wiping 
away  her  tears,  and  resuming  her  firmness,  "  I  am  resolved  not  to  die  of 
remorse,  but  rather  of  shame.  Live,  Maximilian,  and  I  will  be  yw^ 
Say  when  shall  it  be  ?    Speak,  command,  I  will  obey."    Morrel,  who  had 
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already  gone  some  few  &uiis  aaaj',  agaio  returned,  aal  p>lc  «ill(  inf. 
cxlended  both  hands  towards  Valcaiuic.  tbrouxli  the  opening.  "  Vdlui- 
tine,"  said  he,  "  dear  Vakaiiae,  you  aui«t  bm  speak  ihus^-nther  let  an 
die.  Why  should  I  obtaio  you  by  violeocc  iX  our  Lo^t  h  mutual  ?  1(  a 
from  mere  hum  3D  ily  yau  bid  mc  live?  I  would  (hcu  ratlier  die.^— 
"Truly,"  murmured  Valentlae,  "  wba  on  lbi»  CMth  carae  (or  am,  iffe 
docs  not  ?  Who  has  coasolcd  me  in  tDjr  semw  but  be  ?  On  wbooi  da  of 
hopes  rest?  On  whom  does  my  bleeding  heart  itposc?  Ob  Van,  m 
him,  always  od  him  I  Ves,  you  are  right ;  Maxiwlian,  i  will  faUo«  >id. 
I  win  leave  the  patetnal  home.  I  will  give  up  kll.  Oh  !  uogtaiciil  nl 
tliat  I  am.''  cried  Valcndne,  sobbiDg, "  I  will  eivc  up  all.  cveo  my  des 
old  grandfather,  whom  I  had  nearlr  foigfftten. 

"  No,"  said  Maximilian,  "  yrm  slull  Dot  Jcave  hioi.  Mr.  Nnrtkr  bj» 
evinced,  you  say,  a  kind  feeling  towunU  me.  Well !  bcfurc  you  leatc, 
teU  him  all ;  bis  consent  would  be  your  justi£caliotv  in  Uod's  sicbl  Ai 
soon  as  we  are  married,  he  sliall  coroe  and  iivc  » ith  us  ;  tnsieri  U  noe 
child,  he  shall  have  two,  Vou  have  told  OM  how  you  taUc  la  Um,  and 
bow  he  answers  you  ;  1  sb.ill  very  soon  IjMrn  that  lAat;ua^  bjr  sig»t 
Valentine  ;  nnd  I  promise  you  solemnly,  thw  instead  of  despair,  tt  is  haf- 

piness  that  awaits  us." "  Oh  !  see,  MaxiBiilioa,  see  the  poincr  yoa  kmt 

over  me,  you  alnioS  make  me  believe  you  ;  and  ycl.  what  you  tdl  mem 
madness,  for  ray  father  will  curse  me---lie  is  tnlleuUe — he  will  aero 
pardon  me.  Now  listen  to  me,  Maxiiniliaii ;  if  by  artilicc,  \iy  catKBtf,  bf 
accident— in  short,  if  by  any  means  I  na  delay  this  inamage.  will  ]«■ 
wait  f 

"  Yes,  I  promise  you,  as  faiilifu'ly  as  you  t>%ve  promised  mo,  that  Ait 
horrible  marriage  shall  not  lake  ptaoe,  aiul  that  if  you  ore  dragged  facfoe 
a  magistrate  or  a  priest,  you  utU  icfusi:." ''  I  pniiutie  you  by  all  thai  e 
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girl,  sorrowfully, "  My  adored  Valentine,  words  cannot  express  one 

li.-ilf  of  my  satisfaction."  Valentine  had  approached,  or  rather,  had  placed 
lier  lips  so  near  the  fence,  that  ihey  nearly  touched  those  of  Morrel,  which 
were  pressed  against  the  other  side  of  the  cold  and  inexorable  barrier. 
"  Adieu,  then,  till  we  meet  again,"  said  Valentine,  tearing  herself  away. 

"  I  shall  hear  from  you  i"' "  Yes." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  love,  adieu  !"  The  sound  of  a  kiss  was  heard, 
and  Valentine  fled  through  the  avenue.  Morrel  listened  to  catch  the  last 
sound  of  her  dress  brushing  the  branches,  and  of  her  footstep  on  the  path, 
then  raised  his  eyes  with  an  ineffable  smile  of  thankfulness  to  heaven  for 
being  permitted  to  be  thus  loved,  and  then  also  disappeared.  The  j'oung 
man  returned  home  and  waited  all  the  evening  and  all  the  next  day  with- 
out hearing  anything.  It  was  only  on  the  following  day,  at  about  tea 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  starting  to  call  on  M.  Descharaps,  the 
rotary,  that  he  received  from  the  postman  a  small  billet,  which  he  knew 
(o  be  from  Valentine,  although  he  had  not  before  seen  her  writing.  Il  was 
to  this  effect  t— 

''  Tears,  entreaties,  prayers,  have  availed  me  nothing.  Yesterday,  for 
tH'o  hours,  1  was  at  the  church  of  Saint  Phillippe  du  Roule,  and  for  two 
hours  I  prayed  most  fervently.  Heaven  is  as  inflexible  as  man,  and  the 
signature  of  the  contract  is  fixed  for  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock.  I  have 
but  one  promise  and  but  one  heart  to  give  ;  that  promise  is  pledged  to  you, 
that  heart  is  also  yours.  This  evening,  then,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  at 
the  gate.  '■  Your  betroilied, 

"  Valentine  de  Villefort." 

"  P.S. — My  poor  grandmother  gets  worse  and  worse;  yesterday  her 
fever  amounted  to  delirium  ;  to-day  her  dchrium  is  almost  maaness. 
You  will  be  very  kind  to  me,  will  you  not,  Morrel,  to  make  me  forget  my 
sorrow  in  leaving  her  thus?  1  think  it  is  kepi  a  secret  from  grandpapa 
Noiriicr,  that  the  contract  is  to  be  signed  this  evening." 

Morrel  went  also  to  the  notary,  who  confirmed  his  account  of  the  pro- 
posed sijfnature.  Then  he  went  to  call  on  Monte-Cristo,  and  heard  stilt 
more.  Frani  had  been  to  announce  the -solemnity,  and  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort had  also  written  to  beg  the  count  to  excuse  her  not  inviting  him  ;  the 
death  of  M.  de  Saini-Meran,  and  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  widow,  would 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  meeting  which  she  would  regret  the  count  should 
share,  whom  she  wished  might  enjoy  every  happiness.  The  day  before, 
Franz  had  been  presented  to  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  who  had  left  her 
bed  to  receive  him,  but  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  it  immediately  after. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Morrcls  ajiitation  would  not  escape  the  count's 
penetrating  eye,  Monle-Cristo  i\as  more  affectionate  than  ever, — indeed, 
his  manner  was  so  kind,  that  several  times  Morrel  was  on  the  point  of 
tcllint;  him  all  But  he  recalled  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Valentine, 
and  kept  his  secret.  The  young  man  read  Valentine's  letter  twenty  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  was  her  first,  and  on  what  an  occasion  ! 
Each  lime  he  read  it  he  renewed  his  vow  to  make  her  happy.  How  great 
is  the  authority  of  one  who  has  made  so  courageous  a  resolution  [  What 
devotion  does  she  deserve  from  him  for  whom  she  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing !  How  ought  she  really  to  be  supremely  loved  ?  She  becomis  at 
once  a  queen  and  a  wife,  and  it  is  impossible  to  thank  and  love  h«r 
sufficiently.  Morrel  longed  intensely  for  the  moment  when  he  should 
hear  Vaki^ine  say,  "  Mere  I  am,  Maximilian  ;  come  and  help  me."    Uc 
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had  arranged  everj'thing  for  her  escape ;  two  ladders  were  hidden  in  ihe 
clover-fieid ;  a  cabriolet  was  ordered  for  Maximilian  atone,  wtihout  a 
servani.  without  ligljis  :  at  the  turning  of  the  first  street  they  would  Gglit 
the  lamps,  as  it  wguld  be  foolish  to  attract  the  notice  of  the-  polic*  Ijjf  too 
many  precautions.  Occasionally  he  shuddered  ;  he  thpught  olthemooUU 
when,  from  the  top  of  thai  wall,  he  should  protect  the  descent  of  his  dear 
Valentine,  pressing  in  his  arras  for  the  first  time  her  of  whom  he  bad  jti 
only  kissed  the  delicate  hand. 

When  the  afternoon  arrived,  and  he  Mt  the  hour  was  drawing  near,  be 
wished  for  solitude,  his  agitation  was  extreme  ;  a  simple  question  from  i 
friend  would  have  irritated  hint.  He  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and  tried  to 
read  ;  but  his  eye  glanced  over  the  page  without  understanding  a  word.  tiA 
he  threw  away  the  book,  and  for  the  second  time  sat  down  to  sketch  hi> 
plan,  the  ladders,  and  the  fence.  At  length  the  hour  drew  near.  Never  dii! 
a  man  deeply  in  love  allow  the  clocks  to  go  on  peacefully.  Morrel  tor- 
mented his  so  effectually  that  tliey  struck  eight  at  half-past  six.  He  then 
sud,  "  It  is  time  to  start  :  the  sif^nature  was  indeed  fixed  to  take  place  -it 
nine  o'clock,  but  perhaps  Valentine  will  not  wait  for  that.*"  Consequently, 
Morrel,  having  left  the  Rue  Meslay  at  half-past  eight  by  his  timepieee. 
entered  the  clover- field  while  the  cteck  of  Saint  PhillJppc  du  Route  <m 
striking  efghL  The  horse  and  cabriolet  were  concealed  behind  a  snuD 
ruin,  where  Morrel  had  often  waited.  The  night  gradually  drew  on.  and 
the  foliage  in  the  garden  assumed  a  deeper  hue.  Then  Morrel  came  out 
from  his  hiding-place  with  a  beating  heart,  and  looked  through  the  nnall 
opening  in  the  paling ;  there  was  yet  no  one  to  be  seen.  The  clock  struck 
half-past  eight,  and  still  another  half-hour  was  passed  in  v.-aiting,  wbile 
Morrel  looked  to  and  fro,  and  gated  more  and  more  (ireqiienily  Uirou^ 
the  opening.    The  garden  became  darker  still,  but  in  the  darkness  be 
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to  wait  longer,  his  temples  throbbed  violently,  his  eyes  were  growing  dim ; 
he  passed  one  leg  over  the  wall,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  down  on  the 
other  side.  He  was  on  Villefort's  premises — had  arrived  there  by  scaling 
the  wall.  What  might  be  the  consequences  ?  However,  he  had  not  ven- 
tured thus  far  to  draw  back.  He  followed  a  short  distance  close  under 
the  wall,  then  crossed  a  path,  and  entered  a  clump  of  trees.  In  a  moment 
he  had  passed  through  them,  and  could  see  the  house  distinctly.  Then 
Morrel  was  convinced  of  one  thing  :  instead  of  lights  at  every  wmdow,  as 
is  customary  on  days  of  ceremony,  he  saw  only  a  grey  mass,  which  was 
veiled  also  by  a  cloud,  which  at  that  moment  obscured  the  moon's  feeble 
light.  A  light  moved  rapidly  from  time  to  time  past  three  windows  of  the 
first  floor.  These  three  windows  were  in  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran's  room. 
Another  remained  motionless  behind  some  red  curtains  which  were  in 
Madame  de  Villefort's  bedroom.  Morrel  guessed  all  this.  So  many  times, 
in  order  to  follow  Valentine  in  thought  at  every  hour  in  the  day,  had  he 
made  her  describe  all  the  house,  that,  without  having  seen  it,  he  knew  it 
all.  This  darkness  and  silence  alarmed  Morrel  still  more  than  Valentine's 
absence  had  done.  Almost  mad  with  grief,  and  determined  to  venture 
everything  in  order  to  see  Valentine  once  more,  and  be  certain  of  the  mis- 
fortune he  feared,  Morrel  gained  the  edge  of  the  clump  of  trees,  and  was 
going  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  flower-garden,  when  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  still  at  some  distance,  but  which  was  borne  upon  the 
wind,  reached  him.  At  this  sound,  as  he  was  already  partially  exposed  to 
view,  he  stepped  back  and  concealed  himself  completely,  remaining  per- 
fectly motionless.  He  had  formed  his  resolution :  if  it  was  Valentine 
alone,  he  would  speak  as  she  passed  ;  if  she  was  accompanied,  and  he 
could  not  speak,  still  he  should  see  her,  and  know  that  she  was  safe  ;  if 
they  were  strangers,  he  would  listen  to  their  conversation,  and  might  un- 
derstand something  of  this  hitherto  incomprehensible  mystery.  The 
moon  had  just  then  escaped  from  behind  the  cloud  /vhich  had  concealed 
it,  and  Morrel  saw  Villefort  come  out  upon  the  steps,  followed  by  a  gentle- 
man in  black.  They  descended,  and  advanced  towards  the  clump  of  trees, 
and  Morrel  soon  recognised  the  other  gentleman  as  Doctor  d'Avrigny. 

The  young  man,  seeing  them  approach,  drew  back  mechanically,  until 
he  found  himself  stopped  by  a  sycamore-tree  in  the  centre  of  the  clump  ; 
there  he  was  compelled  to  remain.    Soon  the  t^'o  gentlemen  stopped  also. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,'*  said  the  procureur,  "  Heaven  declares  itself 
against  my  house  !  What  a  dreadful  death— what  a  blow  !  Seek  not  to 
console  me  ;  alas  !  nothing  can  alleviate  so  great  a  sorrow—  the  wound  is 
too  deep  and  too  fresh  !  She  is  dead  !  she  is  dead  P  A  cold  dampness 
covered  the  young  man's  brow,  and  his  teeth  chattered.  Who  could  be 
dead  in  that  house,  which  Villefort  himself  had  called  accursed  ?  **  My 
dear  M.  de  Villefort,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  tone  which  redoubled  the 
terror  of  the  young  man,  "  I  have  not  led  you  here  to  console  you  ;  on  the 
contrary ^" 

"  What  can  you  mean  T  asked  the  procureur,  alarmed. 

"  I  mean  that,  behind  the  misfortune  which  has  just  happened  to  you, 
there  is  another,  perhaps,  still  greater." "  Can  it  be  possible  T  mur- 
mured Villefort,  clasping  his  hands.   "  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me  T* 

"  Are  we  quite  alone,  my  friend  V 

"  Yes,  quite  ;  but  why  all  these  precautions  T **  Because  I  have  a 

terrible  secret  to  communicate  to  you,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Let  us  sit  down.* 

Villefort  fell,  rather  than  seated  himself.  The  doctor  stood  before  him, 
with  one  hand  placed  on  his  shoulder.    Morrel,  horrified,  supported  hi9 
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liead  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pressed  his  heait,  le&t  its  beatinia 
should  be  heard.  "  Dead  !  dead  !"  repeued  he  within  himself  ;  and  he 
frit  as  If  he  were  also  dying. 

'•  Speak,  doctor— 1  amlisiening,"said  ViHeforl ;  "slrik« — lampreputd 

for  everything  !" "  Hadarae  de  Sitnt-M^rau  was,  doubtless,  Advaoci^ 

m  years,  but  she  enjoyed  esculieiit  health."  Moncl  began  again  to  breaihr 
Freely,  which  he  had  not  done  (he  la$t  ten  minutes. 

" Grief  h.is  consumed  her,"  said  ViHcfort—" yes,  grief,  doctor  1  Afto 
living  forty  years  with  the  marquis ' 

"ft  is  not  ^ier  my  dear  Viilcfoit^"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  grief  may  kS^ 
although  it  rarely  docs,  and  never  in  a  day,  nc^■e^  in  an  hour,  ne^-cr  ■■  ten 
luinutes."  Villefort  answcrcil  tioihingi  bc  simply  raised  Mb  httad,  wbkh 
had  been  cast  down  before,  and  looked  at  the  dnctoi  with  amaxenMat. 

"  ^ere  you  present  during  ihc  last  struggle  T'  aiked  M.  d'Avr^y. 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  prociireur  j  *  yoo  heg^ed  me  not  t^i  leave." 

"Did  you  notice  the  s;^mpioms  of  the  disease  to  which  Atadamc  <fc 
Saint-M^ran  has  fallen  a  vicuw  T 

"  I  did.  Madame  dc  Saint-M^ran  had  three  successive  altxcks,  tA  ■«- 
tervala  of  some  minutes,  each  one  more  serious  ihau  the  former.  Wh*« 
you  arrived, Madame  de  Saint-Mfran  had  alrcndybeen  paminjc  forbncalh 
some  minutes  ;  she  then  had  a  hi,  which  I  cook  to  be  umply  a  netveus 
attack,  and  it  was  only  when  E  saw  her  raise  lierself  in  the  bed,  and  hei 
timbs  and  neck  appear  stiffened,  that  I  became  really  alaniieil.  Then  I 
understood  from  your  countenance  there  w.is  more  to  fear  than  I  liarf 
thought.  This  crisis  past,  I  endeavoured  to  catch  your  eye,  but  ctntUi  mx. 
Van  lield  her  hand — you  were  feeling  herpuUc — and  the  second  iii  caiuc 
on  before  you  had  turned  towards  me.    This  was  more  teniblc  itun  the 
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you,  tny  dear  doctor,  that  yon  may  be  deceived,''—^  D«iMe»  I  vvky^ 
but "" 

"  But?" "  But  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  Have  pity  on  me,  doctor  !  So  many  dreadful  things  hstre  happened 
to  me  lately  that  I  am  on  the  verge  of  madness/' 

"  Has  any  one  besides  me  seen  Madame  de  Saint- M^ran  ?^— -•*  No* 

"  Has  anything  been  sent  for  from  a  chemist's  that  I  have  not  examined?* 

"  Nothing." 

"  Had  Madame  de  Saint  M^ran  any  enemies?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Would  her  death  affect  any  one's  interest  T* **  It  could  not  indeed  ; 

my  daughter  is  her  only  heiress — Valentine  alone.  Oh,  if  such  a  thought 
could  present  itself,  I  would  stab  myself  to  punish  my  heart  for  having  for 
one  instant  harboured  it." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  M.  d'Avrigny,  "  I  would  not  accuse  any 
one  ;  I  speak  only  of  an  accident,  you  understand ;  of  a  mistake :  but 
whether  accident  or  mistake,  the  fact  is  there  ;  it  speaks  to  my  conscience, 
and  compels  me  to  speak  aloud  to  you.     Make  inquiry." 

"  Of  whom  ?— how?— of  what  ?" 

"  May  not  Barrois,  the  old  servant,  have  made  a  mistake,  and  have  given 
.Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  a  dose  prepiared  for  his  master  ?** 

"  For  my  father  r "  Yes." 

"  But  how  could  a  dose  prepared  for  M.  Noirtier  poison  Madame  de 

Saint-M^ran  T "  Nothing  is  more  simple.     You  know  poisons  become 

remedies  in  certain  diseases,  of  which  paralysis  is  one.  For  instance, 
having  tried  every  other  remedy  to  restore  movement  and  speech  to  M. 
Noirtier,  I  resolved  to  try  one  last  means,  and  for  three  months  I  have  been 
giving  him  brucine  ;  so  that  in  the  last  dose  I  ordered  for  him  there  were 
six  grains.  This  quantity,  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  administer  to  the 
paralyzed  frame  of  M.  Noirtier,  which  has  become  gradually  accustomed 
to  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  another  person." 

"  My  dear  doctor,  there  is  no  communication  between  M.  Noirtier's 
apartment  and  that  of  Madame  de  Saint-  M^ran,  and  Barrois  never  entered 
my  mother-in-law's  room.  In  short,  doctor,  although  I  know  you  to  be  the 
most  conscientious  man  in  the  world,  and  although  I  place  the  utmost 
reliance  in  you,  I  want,  nowithstanding  my  conviction,  to  believe  this  axiom, 

errare  humanum  esL'^ "  Is  there  one  of  my  brethren  in  whom  you  have 

equal  confidence  with  myself." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? — what  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  Send  for  him  ;  I  will  tell  him  what  I  have  seen,  and  we  will  consult 
together,  and  examine  the  body." 

"And  you  will  find  traces  of  poison  ?" "  No,  I  did  not  say  of  poison, 

but  we  can  prove  what  was  the  state  of  the  body  :  we  shall  discover  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  death,  and  we  shall  say,  *  Dear  Villefort,  if  this  thine 
has  been  caused  by  negligence,  watch  over  your  servants  ;  if  from  hatred, 
watch  yoinr  enemies.'  " 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  me,  D'Avrigny  ?"  said  Villefort  in  despair ; 
"  so  soon  as  another  is  admitted  into  our  secret,  an  inquest  will  become 
necessary ;  and  an  inquest  in  my  house — impossible  !  Still,"  continued 
the  procureur,  looking  at  the  doctor  with  uneasiness,  **  if  you  wish  it — if 
you  demand  it,  it  shall  be  done.  But,  doctor,  you  see  me  already  so 
grieved—how  can  I  introduce  into  my  house  so  much  scandal,  after  so 
much  sorrow  ?  My  wife  and  my  daughter  would  die  of  it  I  And  I, 
doctor — you  know  a  man  does  not  arrive  at  the  post  I  occupy— one  has 
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not  been  procurt 

tolerable  number  of  e  .  .    __ 

talked  of,  it  wilt  be  a  triumph  for  them,  which  will  make  them  rejoice^  uid 
cover  me  with  shame.  Pardon  me,  doctor,  these  worldly  ideas  ;  were 
you  a  priest  I  should  not  dare  tell  you  that ;  but  you  are  a  roan,  and  jroi 
know  mankind.  Doctor,  pray  recall  yourwords  ;  you  have  said  nothing, 
have  you  ?"  • 

"My  dear  M.deVillefort,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  my  first  duty  is  bama- 
nity.  I  would  have  saved  Madame  de  Saint-Mrfran,  if  science  could  ha*t 
done  it ;  but  she  is  dead,  my  duty  regards  the  living.  Lei  us  bury  tha 
terrible  secret  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  heans ;  1  am  willing,  ij 
any  one  should  suspect  this,  that  ray  silence  on  this  subject  should  be 
imputed  to  my  ignorance.  Meanwhile,  sir,  watch  always — watch  care- 
fully, for,  perhaps,  the  evil  may  not  stop  here.  And  when  you  have  found 
the  culprit,  if  you  find  him,  1  will  say  to  you, '  You  are  a  magistrate,  do  as 
you  will ! ' " 

"  I  thank  you,  doctor,"  said  Viilefort,  with  indescribable  joy ;  "  I  neve 
had  a  better  friend  than  you."  And,  as  if  he  feared  Doctor  d'A'vrign;$' 
would  recall  his  promise,  he  hurried  him  towards  the  house. 

When  they  were  gone,  Morrcl  ventured  out  from  under  the  trees,  and 
the  moon  shone  u[Mn  his  face,  which  was  so  pale  ii  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  phantom.  "  I  am  manifestly  protected  in  a  most  wonderful,  bul 
most  terrible  manner,"  said  he  ;  "but  Valentine,  poor  girl  !  how  will  ^c 
bear  so  much  sorrow  ?" 

As  he  thought  thus,  he  looked  alternately  at  the  window  witli  red  curtaiat 
and  the  three  windows  with  white  curtains.  The  light  had  almost  disap 
peared  from  the  former :  doubtless  Madame  de  \'illefort  had  just  put  om 
her  lamp,  and  the  night-lamp  alone  reflected  its  dull  light  on  the  « '    ' 
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and  sanction  the  love  which  united  him  to  his  daughter,  and  his  daughter 
to  him.  Morrel  was  mad.  Happily  he  did  not  meet  any  one.  Now, 
especially,  did  he  find  the  description  Valentine  had  given  of  the  interior 
of  the  house  useful  to  him ;  he  arrived  safely  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  while  feeling  his  way,  a  sob  indicated  the  direction  he  was  to  take ;  he 
turned  back :  a  door  partly  open  enabled  him  to  see  his  road,  and  to 
hear  the  sorrowing  voice.  He  pushed  it  open  and  entered.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  under  a  white  sheet  which  covered  it,  lay  the  corpse,  still 
more  alarming  to  Morrel  since  the  account  he  had  so  unexpectedly  over- 
heard. By  the  side,  on  her  knees,  and  her  head  buried  in  the  cushion  of 
an  easy  chair,  was  Valentine,  trembling  and  sobbing,  her  hands  extended 
above  her  head,  clasped  and  stiff.  She  had  turned  from  the  window,  which 
remained  open,  and  was  praying  in  accents  that  would  have  affected  the 
most  unfeeling ;  her  words  were  rapid,  incoherent,  unintelligible  ;  for  the 
burning  weight  of  grief  almost  stopped  her  utterance.  The  moon  shining 
through  the  open  blinds  made  the  lamp  appear  to  burn  paler,  and  cast  a 
sepulchral  hue  over  the  whole  scene.  Morrel  could  not  resist  this ;  he 
was  not  exemplary  for  piety,  he  was  not  easily  impressed,  but  Valentine 
suffering,  weeping,  wrin^ng  her  hands  before  him,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear  in  silence.  He  sighed,  and  whispered  a  name,  and  the  head  bathed 
in  tears  and  pressed  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  chair — a  head  resembling 
a  Magdalen  by  Correggio,  was  raised  and  turned  towards  him.  Valentine 
perceived  him  without  betraying  the  least  surprise.  A  heart  overwhelmed 
with  one  great  grief  is  insensible  to  minor  emotions.  Morrel  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  Valentine,  as  her  only  apology  for  not  having  met  him, 
pointed  to  the  corpse  under  the  sheet,  and  began  to  sob  again.  Neither 
dared  for  some  time  to  speak  in  that  room.  They  hesitated  to  break  the 
silence  which  death  seemed  to  impose  ;  at  length  Valentine  ventured. 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,  "  how  came  you  here  ?  Alas,  I  would  say  you 
are  welcome,  had  not  death  opened  the  way  for  you  into  this  house." 

"  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  I  had  waited  since 
half-past  eight,  and  did  not  see  you  come  ;  1  became  uneasy,  leaped  the 
wall,  found  my  way  through  the  garden,  when  voices  conversing  about  the 
fatal  event ^" 

"  What  voices  ?"  asked  Valentine.  Morrel  shuddered  as  he  thought  of 
the  conversation  of  the  doctor  and  M.  de  Villefort,  and  he  thought  he 
could  see  through  the  sheet  the  extended  hands,  the  stiff  neck,  and  the 

purple  lips. "  Your  servants,"  said  he,  "  who  were  repeating  the  whole 

of  the  sorrowful  story  ;  from  them  I  learned  it  all." 

"  But  it  was  risking  the  failure  of  our  plan  to  come  up  here,  love." 

"  Forgive  me,"  replied  Morrel ;  "  I  will  go  away." 

"  No,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  might  meet  some  one  ;  stay." 

**  But  if  any  one  should  come  here " 

The  young  girl  shook  her  head.  "No  one  will  come,"  said  she  ;  " do 
not  fear,  there  is  our  safeguard,"  pointing  to  the  bed. 

"  But  what  has  become  of  M.  d'Epinay  ?"  replied  Morrel 

"  M.  Franz  arrived  to  sign  the  contract  just  as  my  dear  grandmother 

was  dving." "  Alas  !"  said  Morrel,  with  a  feeling  of  selfish  joy ;  for  he 

thought  this  death  would  cause  the  wedding  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
**  But  what  redoubles  my  sorrow,"  continued  the  young  girl,  as  if  this  feel- 
ing was  to  receive  its  immediate  punishment,  "  is  that  the  poor  old  lady, 
on  her  death-bed,  requested  the  marriage  might  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  she  also,  thinking  to  protect  me,  was  acting  against  me." 

♦*  Hark  I"  said  Morrel.    They  both  listened ;  steps  were  distinctly  hear4 
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in  the  rnnidor  and  on  the  snirs, "  \\  iS  my  Tathcr,  ivlio  has  just  left  his 

cabinet." 

''  To  .iccompany  the  dxtor  to  Ihe  door,'  added  MorreL 

"  How  do  you  kno^t  it  is  the  doctor .''  asked  ■\'alertine,  a.$to[itslKd. 

■■  I  imagine  it  must  be,"  said  Morrel  Vakm'me  looked  at  ibc  young 
mm  ;  ihey  beard  the  strcet-dooT  close  i  then  M.  dc  Villefon  locked  the 
garden-door,  and  returned  upstairs.  He  slopped  a  moment  in  the  ante- 
room,  a;  if  hesitating  whether  to  turn  to  his  own  apartment  or  into 
^r.iil.imc  de  Saint-M^ran's  ;  Morrel  concealed  himself  behind  a  door ; 
V.ilcn^irie  remained  mi>tioales5,  grief  seemed  lo  deprive  bet  of  all  fear. 
M.  do  \illefoit  passed  on  to  his  own  room,  "Now,"  said  Valentine;,  "you 
can  neiiher  go  out  by  the  front-door  nor  by  the  garden."  Morrel  looted 
at  her  niih  a^onisbinent.  " There  is  bat  one  way  left  you  that  is  safe," 
sai.t  sh ; ;  "  il  is  through  my  grandfather's  room."  She  rose,  "  Come,"  she 
added. "  Where  f  asLiM  Maximi^an. 

"  To  my  grandfather's  room." "  I  in  M.  Noirtier^  apartmem  ?" 

"  Yes. " "  Can  you  mean  it,  Valentine  f 

'*  I  h.ive  long  wished  it ;  he  is  my  only  remaining  friend,  and  we  both 
need  hishclp, — come." — -^ B« ca-refiil, Valentine," swd  Mottd, hesiuiiag 
to  comply  With  the  yoong  gitft  wishes  \  "  I  now  see  my  error— I  acted  as 
a  m.idmin  in  coming  in  here.     .■\re  yoi:  -=iire  you  .-,ro  more  rc-,i5ou:ib!e  ?"" 

■■  Yos,"  said  Valontiiie  ;  "  and  1  have  but  oni  scrupk>,  namely,  liiat  of 
leaving  vav  de.ir  grandmother's  remains,  which  I  h.id  undert.iken  to 
„-.i!ch." — '-"  Valentine,"'  said  Morrel.  "  de.uh  is  in  itself  sacred." 

'■Yes."  said  Wi'entinc ;  "besiJ.es,  ii  will  not  be  for  lonji,"  She  then 
crossed  the  corridor,  aiid  led  the  w.iy  down  a  narrow  suiire.i-e  lo  M. 
Noirtiers  room  ;  Morrel  followed  lier' on  tiptoe  :  at  the  door  they  found 
the  old  servant.  -  I!  irroi?.*' said  \  alcntinc, '■shut  the  door,  and'  let  no 
one  come  in."  She  passed  hr>l.  Noinicr.  scaled  in  hi?  chair,  And  listen- 
ing to  evL-ry  sounJ.  «ai  v.a;ehj;i^  the  door  :  he  saw  \  aleniiiic,  and  his  e\o 
briijhtencd.  There  "as  somclhin;.;  gr.ive  and  solemn  in  the  approach  of 
the  youn^^  girl  which  j'ruck  the  old  man,  .in.l  inimcdi.UiK  his  bright  eye 
began  to  inicrro;.;.ile.  -  Heir  i,-randf.Liln.r,'sAid  she  burric'illy.  ■' you  know 
poor  ;;randinamnia  died  an  hour  since,  and  now  I  have  no  fric'nd  in  ihc 
world  but  you."'  His  expressive  eyes  evinced  ihe  gre.ilest  lendernciS. 
"To  you  alone,  then,  ni.ay  1  contlJe  my  sorrows  and  my  hopes?"  "The 
p.aralycic  motioned  "  Yes,"  V.ilentinc  look  Maximilian's  hand.  ''  Loot 
alteniively,  then,  at  this  ^jcntlcman."  The  old  man  lixed  bis  scrulinisirs 
gaze  with  slight  astonishment  on  .Morrel.  '■  It  is  M.  Miwimili.in 
Morrel,"  said  she  :  "  the  son  nf  ihai  good  merchant  of  Mar.=eilles,  whom 
you  doubtless  recollect." 

'■  Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "  lie  bvin:.:s  an  irreproachable  name,  which 
Maximilian  is  llkelv  lo  render  j^lorious.  since  at  thiilv  vcars  of  age  he  \'-  a 
captain,  an  efiicer  .'.f  the  I.e-ion  of  Iloiionr."  The  c'll.'l  man  sijniiied  that 
he  recollected  him.  "  WelU  !.'r,indpip.a," 
him,  and  pointing  lo  ^!a\iniiliaii.  "  I  love 
'     "mpelled  lo  n  


The  eves  of  the  pnraKtic  expressed  a  t 
'■You    like    M.    ^Ia^inlihan    Mornl  ;   d 


.    ;   do   von    not.   grandpapa.-'    asked 

r.jlenline. ■' Yes."' 

"  An<\  vo!(  n  ill  protect  us,  who  are  your  tliiklrcn,  against  the  « ill  of  my 
/hthcrr'— — Xoinicr  ca-t  an  mleWi^cM  v>-*'i\ce  ai  Morrel,  as  if  lo  say, 
'' Pcrh.ips  I  ;n,iy."  ,Ma\imilui\  vmdciyood  U\tv,— ■'■>.\;v4';-K\Q\<.';\!,ii,"  s.aid 
Ae,  "yoi,  /javc  a  sacred  duty  lo  tw'VW  m  -jOMt  fetw" '  ^ — 
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ftxjm,  will  yotf  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  M, 

N Dirtier?'' "That  is  it,"  said  the  old  man's  eye.    Then  he  looked 

anxiously  at  Valentine. 

"  Do  you  fear  he  will  not  understand  you  ?'' "  Yes." 

"  Oh  !  ^e  have  so  often  spoken  of  you,  that  he  knows  exactly  how  I 
talk  to  you."  Then  turning  to  Maximilian,  with  an  adorable  smile, 
although  shaded  by  sorrow, — *'  He  knows  everything  I  know,"  said  she. 

Valentine  rose,  placed  a  chair  for  Morrel,  requested  Barrois  not  to  admit 
any  one,  and  having  tenderly  embraced  her  grandpapa,  and  sorrowfully 
taken  leave  of  Morrel,  she  went  away.  To  prove  to  Noirtier  that  he  was 
in  Valentine's  confidence  and  knew  all  their  secrets,  Morrel  took  the  dic- 
tionary, a  pen,  and  some  paper,  and  placed  them  all  on  a  table  where  there 
was  a  light 

"  But  first,"  said  Morrel,  "  allow  me,  sir,  to  tell  you  who  I  am,  how  much 
I  love  Mademoiselje  Valentine,  and  what  are  my  designs  respecting  her." 
Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  he  would  listen. 

It  was  an  in) posing  sight  to  witness  this  old  man,  apparently  a  mere 
useless  burden,  becoming  the  sole  protector,  support,  and  adviser  of  the 
lovers,  who  were  both  young,  beautiful,  and  strong.  His  remarkably  noble 
and  austere  expression  struck  Morrel,  who  began  his  recital  with  trembling. 
He  related  the  manner  in  which  he  had  become  acc|uainted  with  Valen- 
tine, and  how  he  had  loved  her;  and  that  Valentme,  in  her  solitude 
and  her  misfortune,  had  accepted  the  offer  of  his  devotion.  He  told  him 
his  birth,  his  position,  his  fortune ;  and  more  than  once,  when  he  con- 
sulted the  look  of  the  paralytic,  that  look  answered,  "That  is  good, 
proceed." 

"And  now,*  said  Morrel,  when  he  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his 
recital, "  now  1  have  told  you  of  my  love  and  my  hopes,  may  I  inform  you 
of  my  intentions  T "Yes,"  signified  the  old  man. 

"  This  was  our  resolution :  a  cabriolet  was  in  waiting  at  the  gate,  in 
which  I  intended  to  carry  off  Valentine  to  my  sister's  house,  to  marry  her, 
and  to  wait  respectfully  M.  de  Villefort's  pardon." 

"  No,"  said  Noirtier. 

"  We  must  not  do  so  ?" "  No." 

**  You  do  not  sanction  our  project  ?" "  No." 

"There  is  another  way,"  said  Morrel.    The  old  man's  interrogative  eye 

said,  "  Which  ?" *I  will  go,"  continued  Maximilian,"!  will  seek  M. 

Franz  d'Epinay — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  mention  this  in  Mademoiselle 
de  Villefort's  absence — and  will  conduct  myself  toward  him  so  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  challenge  me."  Noirtier's  look  continued  to  interrogate.  "  You 
wish  to  know  what  I  will  do  ?" "  Yes." 

"  I  will  find  him,  as  I  told  you,  I  will  tell  him  the  ties  which  bind  me  to 
Mademoiselle  Valentine  ;  if  he  be  a  sensible  man,  he  will  prove  it  by  re- 
nouncing of  his  own  accord  the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  and  will  secure  my 
friendship  and  love  until  death ;  if  he  refuse,  either  through  interest  or 
ridiculous  pride,  after  I  have  proved  to  him  that  he  would  be  forcing  my 
wife  from  me,  that  Valentine  loves  me,  and  will  love  no  other,  I  will  fight 
with  him,  give  him  every  advantage,  and  I  shall  kill  him,  or  he  will  kill 
me ;  if  I  am  victorious,  he  will  not  marry  Valentine,  and  if  I  die,  I  am 
very  sure  Valentine  will  not  marry  him."  Noirtier  watched,  with  in- 
describable pleasure,  this  noble  and  sincere  countenance,  on  which  every 
sentiment  his  tongue  uttered  was  depicted,  addm^Vj  \>Afc  tx^T^'?»'sv«^  ^^^vL 
fine  features  all  that  colouring  adds  to  a  sound  and  \a\V^WL  dT«9'viN%-  ^'^ 
when  Morrel  had  finished,  he  shut  his  eyes  s^«i\  x^mes.^^^^^^'^'^^ 
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manner  of  saying  "  No," "  No  f"  siud  Motrel ;  "  you  disapprove  o(  thii 

second  project,  as  you  did  of  the  first  P 

"  I  do."  signified  the  old  man. 

"  But  what  must  then  be  done?"  asked  Morrcl.  "  Madame  de  Siint- 
M^ran's  last  request  was,  that  the  marriase  might  ikot  be  ddaj-ed  \  mua 
I  let  things  [alee  their  course  f"  Noirtlcr  did  not  move.  "  I  uitdetsiand,' 
said  Morrel ;  "  1  am  to  wait." "  Yes." 

"  But  delay  may  ruin  our  plan,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Alone, 
Valentine  has  no  power ;  she  will  be  compelled  to  submit.  I  am  here 
almost  miraculously,  and  can  scarcely  hope  for  so  good  an  opportanitf  M 
occur  again.  Believe  me,  there  are  only  tbc  two  plans  I  have  proposed 
to  you ;  forgive  my  vanity,  and  tell  me  which  you  prefer.  Do  ytn 
authorise  Mademoiselle  Valentine  to  intrust  herself  to  my  honour  f 

■'  No." 

"  Do  you  prefer  I  should  seek  M.  d'Epinay?" "  Na" 

"  Whence  then  will  come  the  help  we  need — from  cliance  ?*  resumed 
Morrel.     "  No." "  From  you  ?" ■_"  Yes," 

"You  thoroughly  understand  me,  sir  f  Pardon  my  eagerness,  formf 
life  depends  on  your  answer.    Will  our  help  come  from  yoo  ?" 

"  Yes." "  You  are  sure  of  it  ?" "  Yes."     There  was  so  much  fimi> 

ness  in  the  look  which  gave  this  answer,  no  one  could,  at  any  rate,  doutx 
his  will,  if  they  did  his  power.  "  Ohi  thank  you  a  tliousaad  times  !  But 
how,  unless  a  miracle  should  restore  your  speech,  your  gesture,  your 
movement,  how  can  you,  chained  lo  that  arm-chair,  dumb  and  muUonlcss, 
oppose  this  marriage?"  A  smile  lit  up  the  old  man's  face,  a  strange 
smile  of  the  eyes  on  a  par:iJyiL-d  face,  •■  Then  I  must  wait  ?"  asked  ilie 
young  man. 

"  Yes." "  But  (he  contract  ?"    The  same  smile  returned.    "  Will  you 
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presfiion  could  not  be  understood.  The  young  man  pressed  hia  lips  on  the 
same  spot,  on  the  old  man's  forehead,  wnere  Vatentme's  had  heen.  Then 
he  bowed  a  second  time  and  retired.  He  found  the  old  servant  outside  the 
door,  to  whom  Valentine  had  given  directions ;  he  conducted  Morrel 
along  a  dark  passage,  which  led  to  a.  little  door  opening  on  the  garden. 
Morrel  soon  found  [he  spot  where  he  had  entered  ;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  shrubs  he  ga.iiied  the  top  of  the  wall,  aod  by  his  ladder  was,  in  an  in- 
stant, in  the  clover-field,  where  his  cabriolet  was  still  waiting  for  him.  He 
got  in  it,  and  thoroughly  wearied  by  so  many  emotions,  he  arrived  about 
midnight  in  the  Rue  Meslay,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

THE  VILLEFORT  FAMILY  VAULT. 

Two  days  after,  a  considerable  crowd  was  assembled,  towards  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  round  the  door  of  M.  de  Vtllefort's  house,  and  a  long  iile 
of  mourning-coaches  and  private  carriages  extended  along  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Honor^  and  the  Rue  de  la  F^pini^re.  Among  them  was  one  of  a 
very  singular  form,  which  appeared  to  have  come  from  a  distance.  It 
was  a  kind  of  covered  waggon,  painted  black,  and  was  one  of  the  first  at 
the  rendezvous.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  ascertained  diat,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  this  carriage  contained  the  corpse  of  the  Marquis  de 
Saint-M^ran,  and  that  those  who  had  come,  thinking  to  attend  one  funeral, 
would  follow  two.  Their  number  was  great.  The  Marquis  de  Saint- 
Mdran,  one  of  the  most  lealous  and  faithful  dignitaries  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  King  Charles  X.,  had  preserved  a  great  number  of  friends,  and  these, 
added  to  the  personages  whom  the  usages  of  society  gave  ViQefort  a 
claim  on,  formed  a  considerable  body. 

Due  information  was  given  to  the  authorities,  and  permission  obtained 
that  the  two  funerals  should  take  place  at  the  same  time.  A  second 
hearse,  decked  with  the  same  funereal  pomp,  was  brought  to  M.  de  Ville- 
fori's  door,  and  the  coffin  removed  into  it  from  the  post-waggon.  The 
two  bodies  were  to  be  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pf  re- la-Chaise,  where 
M.  de  Villefort  had  long  since  had  a  tomb  prepared  for  the  reception  <rf 
his  family.  The  remains  of  poor  Reni^e  were  already  deposited  there, 
whom,  after  ten  years  of  separation,  her  father  and  mother  were  now 
going  to  rejoin.  The  Parisians,  always  curious,  always  affected  by  fune- 
real display,  looked  on  with  religious  silence,  while  the  splendid  pro- 
cession accompanied  to  their  last  abode  two  of  the  number  of  the  old 
aristocracy — the  greatest  protectors  of  commerce  and  sincere  devotees  10 
their  principles.  In  one  of  the  mourning- coaches  Beauchamp,  Debray, 
and  Chateau- Ren aud  were  talking  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness. "  I  saw  Madame  de  Saint-M6can  only  last  year  at  Marseilles, 
and  should  have  supposed  she  might  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  from  her  apparent  sound  health  and  great  activity  of  mind  and  body. 

How  old  was  she?' "Franz  assured  me,"  replied  Albert,  "that  she 

was  seventy  years  old.  But  she  has  not  died  of  old  age,  but  of  grief ;  it 
appears,  since  the  death  of  the  marquis,  which  affected  her  very  deeply) 
she  has  not  completely  recovered  her  reason." 

"  But  of  what  disease  did  she,  then,  die  ?"  asked  Debray. 

"  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  apoplexy,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not?" ^Nearly." 

"  It  is  difBcult  to  believe  it  was  apoplexy,"  said  Beiiucluunp.    "  Madame 
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de  S-iini-M^ran,  wlwm  J  once  sa»,  tvas  short,  of  slender  form,  and  of  a 
miicU  i.iore  nen'ous  tban  sanguine  icmpeTanjeot ;  grief  could  hardlj'  jiro- 
duce  apoplexy  ia  such  a  constuution  as  that  of  Mnaatne  de  Saint-Mtfran.* 
^-  -''  At  zoyz9tpi''  said  Albert,  "whatever  disease  or  doctor  may  have 
killed  her,  M,  de  ViJIeforl,  or  ratlier,  Mademoiselle  Valentine,— or,  still 
rather,  our  friend  FraiK,  inherits  a  magnilicenl  fortune,  amounon^,  1 
believe,  to  So.ooo  livres  per  annum." 

"  .\nJ  this  fortune  will  be  doubted  at  the  deafb  of  the  old  Jacobin, 

Noirtier." "That  is  a  tenacious  oU  grandfather,"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  Ttii-iicm. propositi  virum-  I  tliinkheniust  havera^ean  agreement  with 
Death  to  oulhve  all  his  heirS;  and  he  appears  likely  to  succeed.  He  re- 
sembles the  old  Conveniionalist  of  '93.  who  said  to  Napoleon,  in  1814. 'Vou 
bend  Ijccause  your  empire  is  a  young  stem,  weakened  by  rapid  gf^'h. 
Tnke  llie  Republic  for  a  tutor  ;  let  us  rctiirr  with  renewed  strength  to  the 
butllc-ikld,  and  1  promise  you  500,000  soldiers,  anofhcr  Marengo,  and  a 
second  Austerlitz.  Ideas  do  not  become  extinct,  sire  ;  ihcy  slum^iicr 
somtiimi:s,biUonly  revive  Que  atrgnger  before  they  sleep  entirely.'  Ideas 
and  incu  aooeai  ute  sanie  to  tasD~  One  thing  only  puzdes  me,  namely, 
how  Irani  (T^nay  will  Uke  s  ffWidfelbcr  who  caotwl  be  separated  fn>t9 

his  "lIl-.     But  where  is  Fnnmr " in  im  fast  carnage,  with  M.  de 

ViUefiirt,  who  considers  him  already  as  one  of  the  family.* 

iiucli  1V.1S  the  c.;.nvcTS,itiL(Ti  in  .ilniu^t  .ill  [!>..-  c.irri.i-oi  ;  thc-e  t^-o  siuKJcu 
dciths.  bO(iiiicklvf.illovvinj;cacIi  oth..-,  .i.ionJ,lK-d  cii-ry  uno  ;  but  ii.>one 
suspected  tlic  Icriibk-  aocicl  "lii^h  M.  d'Avrii;nv  li.id  couimuui...rc.Mn 
his  noclurn.il  walk,  to  M.  dc  \'illLfiut.  Thcv  ^irrivc.i  in  nb.n.t  -.m  t,>.  -r  .i; 
the  ccuiciLiy  ;  the  wi-.ithcr 


funcr.il  ci-n 

■modv.     AiUL.:!-  ihc  i;ni;i;)^  " 

hi^h  llutk.'d  to".i.-dsihef.i 

VAull.    Ch/ii 

LC.iu-i;cn.iiid    iccoyi'i"ed  'Mi>r 

rel.   ulio  li.ui  rwne  .rli.uc 

calTi.'loi,  :i 

,  ,1  .vidkf-l  silenlly  iil,>n-  the 

p,tlU  b'-nlered  wiih  \-,-w.l 

•■  Vun  here 

:'  i-A-A  Ch.Uf.ui- Rcnauii.  passi 

n.r  liis  anus  Ihi\ui-li  ilie  v. 

capL-iin's  ; 

■•ate  vou  a  friend  of  XMIefurt' 

s?     iU,«-isii  1  h.l^c  never 

you   nt   his 

house?' -M    am    no  ac.|i 

ii.iiuiancc  of  M.  de  Villcfo 

ansnci-ed  Moriel.  -  but  1  w.i.  of  M:idau;e  dc  Sainl-Mi.'r.in."     Albert  came 
up  to  [hem  at  tliis  moment  with  I'r.inz, 

'The  lime  and  pLicc  arc  but  ill-siiitcd  for  an  inlro.lu.-ii.>n.- said  .Mhett  : 
'■  but  «e  are  not  superstitious.  M.  Murrel.  allow  ine  Ui  pri'M-ni  lo  voa  M, 
Fr.m;  d'Fpinav.  a  delightful  ti-avellin..;  companion.  «ith  wli.-i-i  I  maJe  ih.- 
tour  of  Italy.  My  dear  Fianz,  M.  Ml\imiliau  Monel.  an  cn^lMciU  ftienil 
J  havL-aetpiiredin  your  abienee.  and  ulu  -i-  n.mie  von  "ill  lu-.n-  me  nientiii; 
crery  lime  1  make  any  allusion  10  .!;":;■;■-.  n 'r.'  ,  1  ..ii  l-^liiy,"  M  or  rel 
hesitarcJ  for  n  moment :  he  fe.ircd  i;  -■     ill.    1  :  ■  li  [n'.iceo-t  inn 

friendly  manner  the  man  whom  he  v,,i,  :  1.  \y.i\  bi-^  oaih  .ir,i 

conec.tl  his  emolinn,  and  ho«ed  to  I'lan/,      "  Maileiiioij<.lle  de  \illefort  is 
indec|.sorioiv.  isshe  not.-"  said  Debi.iv  to  |-iaa^, 

"  Kstromelv."  replied  he  :  '■  she  looked  so  p.de  ibi-;  mornin-.  I  scarce!;.- 
knew  her."  These  apparently  simple  «ov,ls  iiicrrvil  M.-rrel  to  the  beaii. 
This  man  had  then  seen  Vak-ntinc,  and  spoken  I.,  bor  \  The  voun-  anJ 
high-spirited  officer  required  all  his  sticu  ■th  of  min.l  In  1  esi-l  bie.ikin/  his 
oath.  1  Ic  look  the  arm  of  Chateau-Rcnaud,  and  turned  tow.uds  (be  v.iuli. 
vihcvc  \hc  attendants  had  already  pl.iccd  the  t»o  eulnns.  '-This  is  a 
magnillccBl  habitation,"  said  Ilcauchamp,  lookinf;  towards  tlic  nviu^^ileum  : 

vill  soon  bcniiinbcrod  .\3  ouc  ot  \.\vi  i^YiiAi".    \,ii  .\ i;\\\\^,^is^vc'r. 
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should  like  a  little  couDtr>'-housc,  a  cottage  down  there  under  the  trees, 
without  so  many  free-stones  over  my  poor  body.  In  dying,  I  will  say 
to  those  around  me  what  Voltaire  wrote  to  Piron  :  '  Eo  rus^  and  all  «dll  be 

over.'   But  come,  Franz,  take  courage,  your  wife  is  an  heiress." **  Indeed, 

Bcauchamp,  you  are  unbearable.  Politics  have  made  you  laugh  at  every- 
thing, and  political  men  have  made  you  disbelieve  everything.  But  when 
you  have  the  honour  of  associating  with  ordinary  men,  and  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  politics  for  a  moment,  try  to  find  your  a^ectionate  heart,  which  you 
leave  with  your  stick  when  you  go  to  the  Chambre." 

"  But  tell  mc,"  said  Beauchamp,  '^  what  is  life  ?    Is  it  not  a  hall  in  Death's 

anteroom  ?'* *^  1    am   prejudiced    against    Beauchamp/'  said  Albert, 

drawing  Franz  away,  and  leaving  the  former  to  finish  his  philosophical  dis- 
sertation with  Debray.  The  Villefort  vault  formed  a  square  of  white  stones, 
about  twenty  feet  high  ;  an  interior  partition  separated  the  two  families, 
and  each  compartment  had  its  entrance  door.  Here  were  not,  as  ia  other 
tombs,  those  ignoble  drawers,  one  above  another,  where  economy  encloses 
its  dead  with  an  inscription  resembling  a  ticket ;  aJl  that  was  visible 
within  the  bronze  gates  was  a  gloomy-looking  room,  separated  by  a  wall 
from  the  vault  itself.  The  two  doors  before-mentioned  were  in  the  middle 
of  this  wall,  and  enclosed  the  Villefort  and  Saint-Mdran  coffins.  There 
grief  might  freely  expend  itself  without  being  disturbed  by  the  trifling 
loungers  who  came  from  a  pic-nic  party  to  visit  P6re-la-Chaise,  or  by 
lovers  who  make  it  their  rendezvous. 

The  two  coftins  were  placed  on  trestles  previously  prepared  for  their 
reception  in  the  right-hand  division  belonging  to  the  Saint-M^an  family. 
Villefort,  Franz,  and  a  few  near  relatives  alone  entered  the  sanctuary. 

As  the  religious  ceremonies  had  all  been  performed  at  the  door,  and 
there  was  no  address  given,  the  party  all  separated  ;  Chllteau-Renaudy 
Albert,  and  Morrel,  went  one  way,  and  Debray  and  Beauchamp  the  other. 
Franz  remained  with  M.  de  Villefort ;  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  Morrcl 
made  an  excuse  to  wait ;  he  saw  Franz  and  Si.  de  Villefort  get  into  the 
same  mourning  coach,  and  thought  this  ttte-tl-ttU  foreboded  evil.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  although  in  the  same  carriage  with  Chateau- Renaud 
and  Albert,  he  did  not  hear  one  word  of  their  conversation.  As  Franz 
was  about  to  take  leave  of  M.  Villefort,  "  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?*' 
said  the  latter. 

"  At  what  time  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Franz. 

"  As  soon  as  possible." 

**  I  am  at  your  command,  sir  ;  shall  we  return  together  ?" 

"  If  not  unpleasant  to  you." "  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  feel  much 

pleasure."  Thus,  the  future  father  and  son-in-law  stepped  into  the  same 
carriage,  and  Morrel,  seeing  them  pass,  became  uneasy.  Villefort  and 
Franz  returned  to  the  Faubourg  Saint- Honord.  The  proctircur^  without 
going  to  see  either  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  passed  rapidly  to  his  cabinet, 
and,  ofiering  the  young  man  a  chair, — "  M .  d'Epinay,"  said  he,  **  allow 
me  to  remind  you  at  this  moment,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  ill-chosen  as 
at  first  sight  may  appear,  for  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  departed  is 
the  first  offering  which  should  be  made  at  their  tomb  ;  allow  me,  then,  to 
remind  you  of  the  wish  expressed  by  Madame  de  Saint-Mdran  on  her 
death-bed,  that  Valentine's  wedding  might  not  be  deferred.  You  know 
the  affairs  of  the  deceased  are  in  perfect  order,  and  her  will  bequeaths  to 
Valentine  the  entire  property  of  the  Saint-Mdran.  {^xcciVf  \  ^^  w^axn 
showed  me  the  documents  yesterday,  wbicVi  viVVV  «na^\&  >i&  x.o  ^x««  ^^^w^ 
contract  jmmediately.     You  may  call  on  the  noXaxv^'V^V.  V>«bOKwc«^^.»T?>»^ 
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Beativau,  Faubourg  Saint- Honor<*,  and  you  have  my  authority  to  inspect 

those  deeds." '"  Sir,"  replied  M.  d'Epinay,  "  it  is  not,  ]>erbaps,  the 

moment  for  Mademoiselle  ValcnUn^  who  is  in  deep  distress,  to  ihink  of  a 
husband  ;  indeed,  1  fear '' 

"  Valentine  will  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  fulfilling  hergtand- 
mamina's  last  injunctions  ;  there  mil  be  no  obstacle  from  that  quarter,  I 

assure  you." "  In  thai  case,"  replied  Franr,  "as  I  shall  raise  none^yoo 

may  make  arrangements  when  you  please  ;  I  have  pledged  my  word,  and 
sh^l  feel  pleasure  and  happiness  in  adhering  to  it." 

"Then,"  said  Villefon,  "  nothing  further  is  required  ;  the  contract  ms 
to  have  been  signed  three  days  since  ;  we  shall  nnd  it  all  ready,  and  caa 
sign  it  to-day." "  But  the  moumii^  ?"  said  Franz,  hesitating. 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Villefort ;  "  no  ceremony  will  be  neglected  in  my 
house.  Mademoiselle  de  Villeiort  may  retire  during  the  prescribed  tliree 
months  to  her  estate  of  Saini-MiJran  ;  I  say  hers,  for  she  inherits  it  to-daj'. 
There,  after  a  few  days,  if  you  like,  the  civil  marriage  shall  be  ceiebraied 
without  pomp  or  ceremony.  Madame  de  Saint-M^wn  wished  her  daughter 
should  be  married  there.  When  that  is  over,  you,  sir,  can  return  to  Paris, 
while  your  wife  passes  the  time  of  her  mourning  with  her  mother-in- 

"As  you  please,  sir,"  snid  Frant 

"  Then,"  replied  M,  de  Villefort.  "  have  the  kindness  to  wait  half  u 
hour :  Valentine  shall  come  down  into  tne  drawing-room.  I  will  sew]  foi 
M.  Deschamps  ;  we  will  read  and  sign  the  contract  before  we  seporau^ 
and  this  evening  Madame  de  Villefort  shall  accompany  Valcntiae  to  faei 
estate,  where  we  will  rejoin  them  in  a  week." 

"  Sir,"  said  Frani,  "  I  have  one  request  to  make." 

"What  is  it  ?■' "  I  wish  Albert  de  Morccrf  and  Raoul  de  Chiteau- 
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over  her  child,  it  was  difficult  to  read  the  expression  of  her  face.    M.  do 
Villefort  was,  as  usual,  unmoved. 

The  notary,  after  having,  according  to  the  customary  method,  arranged 
the  papers  on  the  table,  taken  his  place  in  an  arm-chair,  and  raised  his 
spectacles,  turned  towards  Franz:— "Are  you  M.  Franz  de  Quesael, 
baron  d'Epinay  f*  asked  he,  afthough  he  knew  it  perfectly.  i 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Franz.  The  notary  bowed.  "  I  have,  then,  to  infdkm 
you,  sir,  at  the  request  of  M.  de  Villefort,  that  your  projected  maitijijge 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  has  changed  the  feeling  of  M.  Noirtiet 
towards  his  grandchild ;  and  that  he  disii&erits  her  entirely  of  the  fortune 
he  would  have  left  her.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,"  continued  he,  **  that  the 
testator,  having  only  the  right  to  alienate  a  part  of  his  fortune,  and  having 
alienated  it  all,  the  will  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  and  is  declared  mill  and  void." 
"  Yes,"  said  Villefort ;  but  I  warn  M.  d'Epinay,  that  during  my  life- 
time my  father's  will  shall  never  be  scrutinised,  my  position  forbidding 
any  doubt  to  be  entertained." 

"  Sir,"  said  Franz,  "  I  regret  much  such  a  question  has  been  raised  in 
the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Valentine;  I  have  never  inquired  the 
amount  of  her  fortune,  which,  however  Hmited  it  may  be,  exceeds  mine. 
My  family  has  sought  consideration  in  this  alliance  with  M.  de  Villefort ; 
all  I  seek  is  happiness."  Valentine  imperceptibly  thanked  him,  while  two 
silent  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  "  Besides,  sir,"  said  Villefort,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  future  son-in-law,  "  excepting  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  your  hopes,  this  unexpected  will  need  not  personally  wound  you  ;  M. 
Noirtier's  weakness  of  mind  sufficiently  expkans  it  It  is  not  because 
Mademoiselle  Valentine  is  going  to  marry  you  that  he  is  angry,  but 
because  she  will  marry  ;  a  union  with  any  other  would  have  caused  him 
the  same  sorrow.  Old  age  is  selfish,  sir,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort 
has  been  a  faithful  companion  to  M.  Noirtier,  which  she  cannot  be  when 
Madame  la  baronne  d'Epinay.  My  father's  melancholy  state  prevents 
our  speaking  to  him  on  many  subjects,  which  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
would  incapacitate  him  from  understanding,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  at  the  present  time,  although  he  knows  his  granddaughter  is  going  to 
be  married,  M.  Noirtier  has  even  forgotten  the  name  of  his  intended 
grandson."  M.  de  Villefort  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Barrois  appeared. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  strangely  firm  for  a  servant  speaking 
to  his  masters  under  such  solemn  circumstances, — "  gentlemen,  M.  Noir- 
tier de  Villefort  wishes  to  speak  immediately  to  M.  Franz  de  Quesnel, 
baron  d'Epinay  :"  he,  as  well  as  the  notary,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  the  person,  gave  all  his  titles  to  the  bridegroom  elect. 

Villefort  started,  Madame  de  Villefort  let  her  son  slip  from  her  knees, 
Valentine  rose,  pale  and  dumb  as  a  sutu?.  Albert  and  Chateau- Renaud 
exchanged  a  second  look,  more  full  of  amazement  than  the  first  The 
notary  looked  at  Villefort    "  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  procurgur  du  rou 

**  M.  d'Epinay  cannot  leave  the  drawing-room  at  present" "  It  is  at 

this  moment,"  replied  Barrois,  with  the  same  firmness,  "  that  M.'Noirtier, 
my  master,  wishes  to  speak  on  important  subjects  to  M.  Franz  d'Epinay." 

"  Grandpapa  Noirtier  can  speak  now,  then,"  said  Edward,  with  his 
habitual  quickness.  However,  his  remark  did  not  make  Madame  de 
Villefort  even  smile,  so  much  was  every  mind  engaged,  and  so  solemn 
was  the  situation.  Astonishment  was  at  its  height  A  kind  of  smile  was 
perceptible  on  Madame  de  Villefort*s  countenance.  Valentine  instinc- 
tively raised  her  eyes,  as  if  to  thank  Heaven, 
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"  Pray  go,  Valentine,"  said  M.  de  VUlefari,  "and  see  what  itiitVJ^ 
fancy  of  your  grandfather's  i&"    Valentine  rose  quickly,  and  was  histeafelf 
joyfully  towards  the  door,  when  M.  de  Villefort  altered  bis  Lnlentioo. 

"  Stop  1"  said  he  :   "  I  will  go  with  you." "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  veA 

Frani,  "  since  M.  Noirtier  sent  lor  me,  I  am  ready  to  attend  to  his  wish : 
besides,  1  shall  be  happy  to  pay  tny  tespects  to  bini,  not  tving  yet  kid 
the  honour  of  doing  so." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Villefort,  with  marked  uneasiness,  "  do  not  disturti 

yourself." "  Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  Frani,  in  a  resolute  tone.     "  I  wooM 

not  lose  this  opportunity  of  proving  to  M.  Noirtier  how  wrong  it  would  be 
of  hiu:i  to  encourage  feelings  of  dislike  to  me,  which  1  am  detemined  V) 
conquer,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  my  devotedness."  And  without  lis- 
tening to  Villefort  he  rose,  and  followed  Valentine,  who  was  running 
down-stairs  with  the  joy  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  who  finds  a  rock  (4 
cling  to.  M.  do  Villefoit  followed  them.  Chlteau-Rctiaud  and  Morccrf 
exchanged  a  lliiid  look  of  bLill  increasing  wonder. 


CHAPTER  LXXV, 

PROCKJs-VERBAI. 

Noirtier  «."»*  prepared  to  ret/eive  them,  dressed  in  blnctc,  and  Installed  la 
his  arm-chair.  When  t'lc  three  perioni  he  espccicd  tidd  entered,  be 
looked  at  the  door,  whrch  hi«  vali  t  iinmcdi.iiely  closed. 

"Li«  en,"  -hispered  Vill'tir  to  Vaiontine,  who  could  not  concril  her 
joy  ;  "if  M.  Noirtier  «i^hcs  t  communicate  anything  B-liich  wcrald  <Wajr 
your  marriage,  I  foriiid  you  to  understand  .lin."  Valeniine  b'nsbed,  bat 
did  not  answer.     Villefort,  approictiittg  N  ■Irtier— "  Here  it  M.  Fiwu 
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during  this  scene  made  the  perspiration  roll  from  his  forehead,  and  Frans 
was  stupefied.  The  old  servant  came.  "  Barrois,"  said  Valendne,  "  my 
grandfather  has  told  me  to  open  that  drawer  in  the  secretaires  but  there  is 
a  secret  spring  in  it,  which  you  know — will  you  open  it  ?* 

Barrois  looked  at  the  old  man.  **  Obey,"  said  Noirtier's  intelligent  ey«L 
Barrois  touched  a  spring,  the  false  bottom  came  out,  and  they  saw  a  bundle 
of  papers  tied  with  a  black  string. 

"  Is  that  what  you  wish  for  ?"  said  Barrois. "  Yes." 

«  ShaU  I  give  these  papers  to  M.  de  Villefort  r •*  No." 

**To  Mademoiselle  Valentine?" "  No." 

"  To  M.  Franz  d'Epinay  r "  Yes." 

Franz,  astonished,  advanced  a  step.  "  To  me,  sir  ?"  said  he.-—**  Yes." 
Franz  took  them  from  Barrois,  and,  casting  his  eye  on  the  cover,  read  : — 

*' '  To  be  given,  after  my  death,  to  General  Durand,  who  shall  be<|ueath 
the  packet  to  his  son.  with  an  injunction  to  preserve  it  as  containing  an 
important  document 

"  Well,  sir,"  asked  Frans,  '*  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  with  this  paper  ?" 

*'  To  preserve  it,  sealed  up  as  it  is,  doubtless,"  said  the  procureurdu  roi, 

**  No,"  replied  Noirtier,  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  wish  him  to  read  it  f*  said  Valentine. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man.  **  You  understand,  baron,  roy  grandfather 
wishes  you  to  read  this  paper,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Then  let  us  sit  down,"  said  Villefort,  impatiently, "  for  it  will  take 

some  time." "  Sit  down,"  said  the  old  man.    Villefort  took  a  chair, 

but  Valentine  remained  standing  by  her  father's  side,  and  Frans  before 
him,  holding  the  mysterious  paper  in  his  hand.  *'  Read,"  said  the  old 
man.  Franz  untied  it,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  silence^ 
read  :— 

"  *  Extract  of  the  Prods-verbal  of  a  meeting  of  the  Boftapartist  Club  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Jacques,  held  February  5M,  181 5.*" 

Franz  stopped.  "  February  5th,  1815  !"  said  he  ;  "it  is  the  day  my  father 
was  murdered."    Valentine  and  Villefort  were  dumb  ;  the  eye  of  the  old 

man  alone  seemed  to  say  clearly, "  Go  on." **  But  it  was  on  leaving  this 

club,"  said  he,  "  my  father  disappeared."  Noirlier's  eye  continued  to  say, 
**  Read."    He  resumed  : — 

•"The  undersigned  Louis  Jacques  Beaurepaire,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
artillery,  Etienne  Duchampy,  general  of  brigade,  and  Claude  Lecharpal, 
keeper  of  woods  and  forests.  Declare,  that  on  the  4th  of  February,  a  letter 
arrived  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  recommending  to  the  kindness  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Bonapartist  Club,  General  Flavien  de  Quesnel,  who,  having 
served  the  emperor  from  1804  to  1814,  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  baron, 
which  Louis  XVIII.  had  just  granted  to  him  with  his  estate  of  Epinay. 

"  *  A  note  was,  in  consequence,  addressed  to  General  de  Quesnel^  bc^ng 
him  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  next  day,  the  Jth.  The  note  mdicated 
neither  the  street  nor  the  number  of  the  house  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held  ;  it  bore  no  signature,  but  it  announced  to  the  general  that  some 
one  would  call  for  him,  if  he  would  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock.  The  meet- 
ings were  always  held  from  that  time  till  midnight  At  nine  o'clock,  the 
president  of  the  club  presented  himself ;  the  general  was  ready ;  the  pru- 
dent informed  him  one  of  the  conditions  of  bis  introduction  was.  that  he 
should  be  eternally  ignorant  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that  he  would 
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allow  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  swearing  thai  he  would  not  endeavauri! 

lake  olT  the  bandage.  The  General  de  Quesnel  accepted  the  condition, 
and  promised,  on  his  honour,  not  to  seek  to  discover  the  road  ihey  lade 
The  general's  carriage  was  ready,  but  the  president  told  him  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  use  it,  for  it  was  useless  to  blindfold  the  master  if  ilie 
coachman  knew  through  what  streets  he  went.  "  What  must,  then,  be 
done?''  asked  tile  general. ''1  have  my  carriage  here," said  the  president 

"  ' ''  Have  you,  then,  so  much  confidence  in  your  servant  that  you  can 
intrust  him  with  a  secret  you  will  not  allow  me  to  know  'f "  Our  coach- 
man IS  a  member  of  the  club,"  said  the  president ;  "  we  shall  be  driven  by 

a  State-Councillor." "Then  we  run  another  risk,"  said   the  genera], 

laughing,  "  that  of  being  upset."  We  insert  this  joke  to  prove  that  the 
j;eneral  was  not  in  the  least  compelled  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  that  he 
came  willingly.  When  they  were  sealed  in  the  carriage,  the  president  te- 
niinded  the  general  of  his  promise  to  allow  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  to 
which  he  made  no  opposition.  On  the  road  the  president  thoughthe  saw 
the  general  make  an  attempt  to  remove  the  handkerchief,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  oath.  "  True,"  said  the  general  The  carriage  stopped  at  a 
passage  leading  to  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques.  The  general  alighted,  leanii^ 
on  the  arm  of  me  president,  of  whose  dignity  he  was  not  aware,  consider- 
ing him  simply  as  a  member  of  the  club  ;  they  crossed  the:  p.iss.ige,  mounted 
to  the  first  story,  and  entered  the  meeting- room. 

" '  The  deliberations  had  already  commenced.  The  members,  apprised 
of  the  sort  of  presentation  which  was  to  be  made  that  evening,  were  .ill 
in  attendance.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  room  the  general  was  invited 
to  remo\e  his  bandage.  He  did  so  immediately,  and  w.is  surprised  to  see 
so  many  well-known  faces  in  a  society  of  whose  fxistencc  he  had  till  then 
been  ignorant.  They  questioned  him  ,as  to  his  seiiiimeiits,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  answering,  that  the  letters  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  ought  to 
have  informed  them ' " 

Franz  interrupted  himself  by  saying,  "  My  father  w.is  a  royalist ;  they 

need  not  have  asked  his  sentiments,  which  were  well  known,'' "And 

hence,"  said  Villefort,  " arose  my  aifeclion  for  your  father,  my  dear  M. 
Franz.     A  similarity  of  opinion  soon  binds." 

"  Read  again,"  said  the  old  man.     Franz  continued  :^ 

" '  The  president  then  sought  to  make  him  spc.ik  more  explicitly  ;  but 
M.  de  Quesnel  replied,  that  he  wialied  tirsi  to  know  what  they  wanted 
wilh  him.  He  was  then  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  letter'froni  the 
Isleof  Elba,  in  which  he  was  recommended  to  the  club  as  a  man  who 
would  be  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  thei.'  party.  One  paragraph 
alluded  to  the  return  of  Bon.iparlc,  and  promised  anotlier  letter,  and 
further  details,  on  the  arrii-al  of  the  I'luuaoii,  belonging  to  the  ship-builder 
Morrel,  of  Marseilles,  whose  captain  was  entirelj-  devoted  to  the  emperor. 
During  all  this  time,  the  gencr.il,  on  whom  they  thought  to  have  relied  as 
on  a  briithcr,  m.inifeslcd  evidently  signs  of  discontent  .ind  repugnance. 
When  the  rciding  was  finished,  he  rem.iined  silent,  with  knit  brow. 

"\\ell,"a=kcd  thcprcsidenl,  "  \\\\3X  do  you  say  to  this  IcUer,  general  ^■' 

'  '■  1  say  that  it  is  too  soon  after  declaring  nu  self  for  Louis  .XVi  1  [.  to 
break  my  vow  m  behalf  of  the  cx-emperor.'  This  .inswcr  w  .ts  loo  clear  lo 
ho  niijlakcn  as  to  his  scnLimcnis.  "  General,"  said  the  president,  "  we 
acknowledge  no  Kmg  Louis  XVllI.,  nor  an  e.i-empcror.  but  his  majesty 
ihc  emperor  and  king,  driven  from  Yranci;,  viVXtV  w  tiw  kingdom,  by 
'iolcnce  and  (reason." "  Excuse  vn«,  ti'f'V^^TOWir  4^\i'Cv>';  ■y;W\-)Ji\ 
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''3rou  may  not  acknowledge  Louis  XVIII.,  but  I  do,  as  he  has  made  me  a 
baron  and  a  field-marshal,  and  I  shall  never  forget  that  for  these  two  titles 
I  am  indebted  to  his  happy  return  to  France." "  Sir,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, rising  with  gravity,  ^  be  careful  what  you  say  *  your  words  clearly 
show  us  that  they  are  deceived  concerning  you  in  tne  Isle  of  Elba,  and 
have  deceived  us  !  The  communication  has  been  made  to  you  in  conse- 
quence of  the  confidence  placed  in  you,  and  which  does  you  honour. 
Now  we  discover  our  error  ;  a  title  and  promotion  attach  you  to  the 
government  we  wish  to  overturn.  We  will  not  constrain  you  to  help  us ; 
we  enroll  no  one  against  his  conscience,  but  we  will  compel  you  to  act 

generously,  even  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  do  so." "  You  would  call 

acting  generously,  knowing  your  conspiracy  and  not  informing  against  you; 
that  is  what  I  should  call  becoming  your  accomplice.  You  see  I  am 
more  candid  than  you." ' " 

"  Ah,  my  father  !"  said  Franz,  interrupting  himself.  "  I  understand  now 
why  they  murdered  him."  Valentine  could  not  help  casting  one  glance 
towards  the  young  man,  whose  filial  enthusiasm  it  was  delightful  to  behold 
Villefort  walked  to  and  fro  behind  them.  Noirtier  watched  the  expression 
of  each  one,  and  preserved  his  dignified  and  commanding  attitude.  Franz 
returned  to  the  manuscript,  and  continued  : — 

" ' "  Sir,"  said  the  president, "  you  have  been  invited  to  join  this  assembly— 
you  were  not  forced  here  ;  it  was  proposed  to  you  to  come  blindfolded — you 
accepted.  When  you  complied  with  this  twolold  reauest  you  well  knew 
we  did  not  wish  to  secure  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI II.,  or  we  should  not 
take  so  much  care  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  It  would  be  con- 
ceding too  much  to  allow  you  to  put  on  a  mask  to  aid  you  in  the  discovery 
of  our  secret,  and  then  to  remove  it  that  you  may  ruin  those  who  have  con- 
fided in  you.  No,  no,  you  must  first  say  if  you  declare  yourself  for  the  kmg 
of  a  day  who  now  reigns,  or  for  his  majesty  the  emperor." — "  I  am  a  royalist," 
replied  the  general ;  *^  I  have  taken  the  oath  of  sdlegiance  to  Louis  XVIII., 
and  I  will  adhere  to  it"  These  words  were  followed  by  a  general  murmur; 
and  it  was  evident  several  of  the  members  were  discussing  the  propriety 
of  making  the  general  repent  of  his  rashness.  The  president  again  rose, 
and  having  imposed  silence,  said,—"  Sir,  you  are  too  serious  and  too  sen- 
sible a  man  not  to  understand  the  consequences  of  our  present  situation, 
and  your  candour  has  already  dictated  to  us  the  conditions  which  remain 
for  us  to  offer  you."  The  general,  putting  his  hand  on  his  sword,  ex- 
claimed,— "  If  you  talk  of  honour,  do  not  begin  by  disavowing  its  laws, 

and  impose  nothing  by    violence." "And  you,  sir,"    continued  the 

president,  with  a  calmness  still  more  terrible  than  the  general's  anger, 
"  do  not  touch  your  sword,  I  advise  you."  The  general  looked  around  him 
with  slight  uneasiness ;  however,  he  did  not  yield,  but  recalling  all  his 

strength,—"  I  will  not  swear,"  said  he. "  Then,  you  must  die,"  replied 

the  president,  calmly.  M.  d'Epinay  became  very  pale  ;  he  looked  round 
him  a  second  time,  several  members  of  the  club  were  whispering,  and 
getting  their  arms  from  under  their  cloaks.  "  General,"  said  the  president, 
"  do  not  alarm  yourself,  you  are  among  men  of  honour,  who  will  use  every 
means  to  convince  you  before  resorting  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  as  you 
have  said,  you  are  among  conspirators,  you  are  in  possession  of  our  secret, 
and  you  must  restore  it  to  us."    A  significant  silence  followed  these  words, 

and  as  the  general  did  not  reply, "  Close  tlie  doors,"  said  the  president 

to  the  door-keeper.  The  same  deadly  silence  succeeded  these  words. 
Then  the  general    advanced,  and  nxaking  a  violent   effort  to  control 
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bis  feelings,—"  I  have  a  son  "  said  he,  "  anil  1  ought  to  thlnk'ol  ll     . 

ing  myself  among  aatasains." "  G«nera1,'  said  the  chief  of  the  tUCBitlf, 

"one  man  may  insult  fifty— it  is  the  privilcM  of  wcalcncM.  Bu>  hcdoci 
wrong  lo  use  his  privilege.  Folluw  my  adyi<:«,  sw«r,  nnd  da  not  itwuh.* 
The  general,  again  daunied  by  the  superiority  of  the  chiefl  hesitated  i 
moment ;  then  advancing  to  the  presidont^  desk, — "  What  u  Ibe  foni  T 

"  "■  It  is  this  :—'  I  swear  by  my  honour  not  10  rcroal  to  any  one  irhai 
I  have  seen  and  heard  on  the  jth  of  FebTuaiy,  iSr;,  btrivt^n  nlns  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  I  plead  guilty  of  dcaih  should  I  vrt 
violate  this  oath.'"  The  general  appeared  to  be  nfTcCtifd  by  a  iMmM 
shudder,  which  prevented  his  answering  i->t  some  moments  ;  then  mw- 
coming  his  manifest  repugnance,  he  i>ranoiini.;d  the  required  oalh.lM 
in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  lo  the  majority  of  ibe  memaaK 
who  insisted  on  his  repeating  it  clearly  and  distinctly,  which  h«  did, 

" '  "Now  am  I  at  liberty  to  retire  ?"  said  the  general.  Tbe  prelictcM  raft 
appointed  three  members  to  accompany  faim,  and  got  into  the 
with  the  general  after  bandaging  his  eyes.     Ona  of  those  thivt   i 

was  the  coachman  who  had  driven  tbcm  there.    The  atber  t _,. 

silently  dispersed.     "  Where  do  you  wish  to  be  taken  T  asked  tht  iHca- 

deni. "Anywhere  out  of  your  presence,"  replied  M,  d'Epiiiay,   "B««raie, 

sir,"  replied  the  president ;  "  you  arc  no  longer  in  the  assembly,  lud  hare 
only  to  do  with  individuals  ;  do  not  insult  them  unless  you  wisb  lafaebrid 
responsible.'  But  instead  of  listening,  M.  d'Eplnay  went  on, — "  Voa  SR 
still  as  brave  in  your  carriage  as  in  your  assembly  because  yoti  are  sd 
four  against  one."  The  president  stopped  the  coach.  They  w«re  at  tint 
part  of  the  Qnai  des  Onnes  where  the  steps  lead  down  to  the  riWT- 
*  Why  do  you  slop  here.*"  asked  d'Epinay. "  Becaute  sir,"  Mtd  titt 
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he  had  sidd,  one  he  carried  in  his  cane,  was  five  inches  shorter  than  the 
general's,  and  had  no  guard.  The  general  pro|>osed  to  can  lots  for  the 
iwords,  but  the  president  said  it  was  he  who  had  given  the  provocation,  and 
when  he  had  given  it  he  had  supposed  each  would  use  his  own  arras.  The 
witnesses  endeavoured  to  insist,  but  the  president  bade  them  be  silent  The 
lantern  was  placed  on  the  ground,  the  two  adversaries  arranged  them- 
selves, and  the  duel  commenced.  The  light  made  the  two  swords  appear 
like  flashes  of  lightning ;  as  for  the  men,  they  were  scarce  perceptible,  the 
darkness  was  so  great.  M.  le  G^n^ral  d'Epinay  passed  for  one  of  the 
best  swordsmen  in  the  anny,  but  he  was  pressed  so  closely  in  the  onset 
that  he  missed  his  aim  and  fell.  The  witnesses  thought  he  was  dead,  but 
his  adversary,  who  knew  he  had  not  struck  him,  offered  him  the  assistance 
of  his  hand  to  rise.  The  circumstance  irritated  instead  of  calming  the 
general,  and  he  rushed  on  his  adversary.  But  his  opponent  did  not  miss 
one  strike.  Receiving  him  on  hia  sword,  three  limes  the  general  drew 
back,  and  finding  himself  foiled,  returned  to  the  charge.  At  the  third  he 
fell  again.  They  thought  he  slipped,  as  at  first,  and  the  witnesses,  seeing  he 
did  not  move,  approached  and  endeavoured  to  raise  him,  but  the  one  who 
passed  his  arm  around  the  body  found  it  was  moistened  with  blood. 
The  general,  who  had  almost  fainted,  revived.  "  Ah  .'"  said  he,  "they  have 
sent  some  fencing- master  to  fight  with  me."  The  president,  without 
answering,  approached  the  witnirss  who  held  the  lantern,  and  raising  his 
sleeve,  showed  him  two  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  arm  ;  then  opening 
bis  coat,  and  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat,  displayed  his  side,  pierced  with 
.T  third  wound.  Still  he  had  not  even  uttered  a  sigh.  The  General 
d'Epinay  died  fivi^ -minutes  after.'  " 

Franz  read  these  last  words  in  a  voice  so  choked  that  they  were  hardly 
audible,  and  th^n  stopped,  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  dispel 
a  cloud  ;  but  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  continued : — 


'"The  president  went  up  the  steps,  afier  pushing  his  sword  into  hia 
cane  i  a  track  of  blood  on  the  snow  marked  his  ciiurse.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  top  when  he  heard  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water- 
it  was  the  general's  body,  which  the  witnesses  hud  just  throw:)  into  the 
river  after  ascertaining  he  was  dead.  The  general  fell,  then,  in  a  loyal 
duel,  and  not  in  ambush,  as  it  might  have  been  reported.  In  proof  of 
this,  wc  have  signed  this  paper  to  esublish  the  truth  of  the  facts,  lest 
the  moment  should  arrive  when  eiiher  of  the  actors  in  this  terrible 
scene  should  be  accused  of  premeditated  murder  or  of  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  honour. 

"'Signed,  Bbaurcpairb,  Duchampy,  and  Lecharpal.'" 

When  Frani  had  finished  reading  this  account,  so  dreadful  for  a 
son,— when  Valentine,  pale  with  emotion,  had  wiped  away  a  tear, — when 
Villefort,  trembling,  and  crouched  in  a  corner,  had  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  storm  b;^  supplicating  glances  at  the  implacable  old  man,— 

"Sir,"  said  d'Epinay  to  Noirtier,  "since  you  arc  well  acquainted  wilh 
all  these  details,  which  are  attested  by  honourable  signatures,- since  von 
appear  to  tal  e  some  interest  in  me,  although  you  have  only  manifested  it 
hitherto  by  causing  me  sorrow,  refuse  me  not  one  final  satisfaction— tell 
me  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club,  that  I  may  at  least  know  who 
killed  my  father."  Villefort  mechanically  felt  for  the  handle  of  the  door  ; 
Valentine,  who  understood  sooner  than  anyone  her  grandfather's  answer, 
and  who  had  often  seen  two  scars  upon  his  right  arm,  drew  back  a  few 
stem.  "  Mademoiselle,"  said  Ftmni,  turning  towards  Valentine,  **  unite  your 
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efforts  wiih  mine  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  mean 
orphan  at  two  years  of  age,"     \'alcntine  remained  dumb  and  molionlest. 

"  Hold,  sir  !"  said  Villfforl,  '■  do  not  prolong  this  dreadful  scene.  The 
names  have  been  purposely  concealed  ;  my  father  himself  does  not  knov 
who  this  president  nas,  and  if  he  knows,  he  cannot  tell  you  ;  proper 
names  are  not  in  the  diciionarj-." 

"  Oh,  misery  !''  erit'd  Fran^  ;  "  the  only  hope  which  sustained  me  and 
enableii  me  In  read  to  Ihc  end  was  that  of  knowing,  at  least,  the  name  o( 
liini  who  killed  mv  father  !     Sir  !  sir  !"  cried    he,    turning    to    Noirtitt. 

"  do  what  )'ou   can  l^iwakc  me   understand  in  some    way  !" "  Yes,' 

replied  Noirtier. 

'•  Oil,  madcnioiselle  !— mademoiselle  !"  cried  Frani,  "  your  grandfather 
says  he  can  indicate  the  person.  Help  me  ! — lend  me  your  assistance," 
Noiriier  luoki.'d  at  the  dicliunary.  Franz  took  it  with  a  nervous  trembling, 
and  repented  ilie  letters  of  the  alphabet  successively,  until  he  came  to  Jl. 

At  that  letter  the  old  man  signitied  "  Yes." "  M."    repeated  -Frani 

The  yonnu  man's  finger  glided  over  the  words,  but  at  each  one  Nolnier 
answered  hv  a  nejjativc  si>;n.  Valentine  hid  her  head  between  her  haniii 
At  iciiyili,  Fraiii  arrived  at  the  word  MYSELF. "Yes  !" 

"  \a\\  !"  cried  I" ram,  whose  hair  stood  on  end  ;  "  you,  M.  Koirtier  !— 

you  killed  my  father  ?" "  Yes  ?"  replied  Noirtier,  fixing  a  majestic  look 

on  tlic  young  man.  Franz  fell  powerless  on  a  chair  ;  Villefort  opened  the 
door  and  escaped,  for  the  idea  had  entered  his  mind  to  stifle  the  little 
remaining  life  in  the  old  man's  heart. 
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since  the  dinner  at  AuteuU,  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  that  Madame 
Danglars  heard  Monte-Cristo's  name  announced.  If  he  did  not  come, 
the  painful  sensation  became  most  intense ;  if,on  the  contrary,  he  appeared, 
his  noble  countenance,  his  brilliant  eyes,  his  amiability,  his  polite  attention 
even  towards  Madame  Danglars,  soon  dispelled  every  impression  of  fear. 
It  appeared  impossible  to  the  baroness  that  a  man  of  such  delightfiilly 
pleasing  manners  should  entertain  evil  designs  against  her  \  besides,  the 
most  corrupt  minds  only  suspect  evil  when  it  would  answer  some  interested 
end — useless  injury  is  repugnant  to  every  mind.  When  Monie-Cristo 
entered  the  boudoir,  to  which  we  have  already  once  introduced  our  readers, 
and  where  the  baroness  was  examining  some  drawings,  which  her  daughter 
passed  to  her  after  having  looked  at  them  with  M.  Cavakanti,  bis  presence 
soon  produced  its  usual  effect ;  and  it  was  with  smiles  that  the  baroness 
received  the  count,  although  she  had  been  a  little  disconcerted  at  the 
announcement  of  his  name.     The  latter  embraced  the  whole  scene  at  a 

The  baroness  was  partially  reclining  on  a  cauittise,  Eugenie  sat  near 
her,  and  Cavalcanti  was  standing.  Cavalcanti,  dressed  in  black,  like  one 
of  Goethe's  heroes,  with  japanned  shoes  and  open  white  silk  stockings, 
passed  a  white  and  tolerably  nice-looking  hand  through  his  light  hair,  in 
the  midst  of  which  sparkled  a  diamond,  which,  in  spite  of  Monte-Cristo's 
advice,  the  vain  young  man  had  been  unable  to  resist  putting  on  his 
little  finger.  This  movement  was  accompanied  by  killing  glances  at 
Mademoiselle  Danglars,  and  sighs  addressed  to  the  same  party. 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  was  still  the  same— cold,  beautiful,  and  satirical 
Not  one  of  these  glances,  nor  one  sigh,  was  lost  on  her  ;  they  might 
have  been  said  to  fall  on  the  shield  of  Minerva,  which  some  philo- 
sophers assert  protected  sometimes  the  breast  of  Sappho.  Eugenie  bowed 
coldly  to  the  count,  and  availed  herself  of  the  first  moment  when  the  con- 
versation became  earnest  to  escape  to  her  study,  whence  very  soon  two 
cheerful  and  noisy  voices  being  heard,  in  connexion  with  some  notes  of 
the  piano,  assured  Monte-Cristo  that  Mademoiselle  Danglars  preferred  to 
his  society  and  to  that  of  M,  Cavalcanti  the  company  of  Mademoiselle 
Louise  d'Armilly,  her  singing  governess. 

It  was  then,  especially  while  conversing  with  Madame  Danglars,  and 
apparently  absorbed  by  the  charm  of  the  conversation,  the  count  remarked 
M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti's  solicitude,  his  manner  of  listening  to  the  music  at 
the  door  he  dared  not  pass,  and  of  manifesting  his  admiration.  The 
banker  soon  returned.  His  first  look  was  certainly  directed  towards 
Monte-Crislo,  but  the  second  was  for  Andrea.  As  for  his  wife,  he  bowed 
to  her,  as  some  husbands  do  to  their  wives,  but  which  bachelors  will  never 
comprehend,  until  a  very  extensive  code  is  published  on  conjugal  life. 

"  ilave  not  the  ladies  invited  you  to  join  them  at  the  piano  V  said 
Danglars  to  Andrea.  "  Alas  !  no,  sir,"  replied  Andrea,  with  a  sigh,  still 
more  remarkable  than  the  former  ones.  Danglars  immediately  advanced 
towards  the  door  and  opened  it. 

The  two  young  ladies  were  seen  seated  on  the  same  chair,  at  the  piano, 
accompanying  themselves,  eacii  with  one  hand,  a  fancy  to  which  they 
had  accustomed  themselves,  and  performed  admirably.  Mademoiselle 
d'Armilly,  whom  they  then  perceived  through  the  open  doorway,  formed 
with  £ugE!nie  one  of  those  living  pictures  of  which  the  Germans  are  so 
fond.  She  was  somewhat  beautiful,  and  exquisitely  genteel— a  little  ftiiry- 
like  figure,  with  large  curls  falling  on  her  neck,  which  was  rather  too  long, 
as  Perugino  sometimes  makes  his  Virgins,  and  her  eyes  dull  from  fatigue. 
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This  was  followed  by  rather  an  awkward  »latce.    "  May  T  abo  be  allowed,* 
said  Morccrf,  "  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars  ?" 

"Wait  a  moment,  said  the  banker,  stopping  the  young  man;  "do^n 
hear  that  delightful  cavatina?     Ta,  la,  ta,  li,  ta,  ti,  ta  ;  it  is  chamvic. 

let  them  finish one  moment.     Bravo  !  bravi !  brava  !"     The  banka 

was  entliusiastic  in  his  applause. 

"Indeed,"  said  Albert,  "it  is  exquisite  :  it  is  impossible  to  understand  be 
music  of  his  country  better  than  Priacc  Cavalcanii  does.  You  said  princt, 
did  you  not  f  But  he  can  easily  become  one,  if  he  is  mx  already  ;  it» 
no  uncommon  thing  in  Italy.  But  to  return  to  Che  charming  maskjan^— 
you  should  give  us  a  treat,  DangUus,  without  telling  tbem  thete  is  a 
sttanger.  Ask  them  to  sing  one  more  sor^ ;  it  is  so  delightfii]  botiat 
music  in  the  distance,  when  the  musicians  are  unrestrained  by  observauon.' 

Danglars  was  quite  annoyed  by  the  young  man's  indttTercncoi  Hciook 
Montc-Cristo  aside.     "  What  do  you  think  of  our  lover  .*"  said  be. 

"  He  appears  cool  1  But,  then,  your  word  is  given." *'  Yes,  doubt- 
less, I  have  promised  to  give  my  daughter  to  a  man  \i\iii  lores  faet.btf 
not  to  one  who  does  not.  Even  if  Albert  had  Cavalcanti's  fortUD^  he  ii 
so  proud,  I  would  not  care  to  see  him  marry  her." 

Oh  r  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  my  fondness  may  bli  nd  me,  tmt,  I  asmt 
you,  I  cnasider  Morcetf  far  preferable  ;  and  his  father's  position  is  goal* 

"  Hem  !"  said  Danglars.    "  Why  do  you  doubt  ?" 

"The  past— that  obscurity  on  the  pajrt." "But  that  docsoottlfin 

the  son.    A  month  since  you  thought  well  of  him  \  and  I  know  DOthui((' 
young  Cavakanti,  although  you  met  him  at  my  bouse." 

"  But  I  do," "  Have  you  made  inquiry  T 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  rich." "What  do  you  suppose  kin 

worth  f" "  Fifty  thousand  per  annum ;  and  he  is  well  educated.' 

"  H,«m  ?"  *3iH   MonlP-rrisIn  in  hU  lY.i-n 
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The  baroness  took  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence  to  push  open 
the  door  of  her  daughter's  study,  and  M.  Andrea,  who  was  sitting  before 
the  piano  with  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  started  up  like  a  spring.  Albert 
bowed  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars  with  a  smile,  who,  not  appearing  in  the 
least  disturbed,  returned  his  bow  with  her  usual  coolness.  Cavalcanti 
was  evidently  embarrassed  ;  he  bowed  to  Morcerf,  who  replied  with  the 
most  impertinent  look  possible.  Then  Albert  launched  out  in  praise  of 
Mademoiselle  Danglars'  voice,  and  on  his  regret,  after  what  he  had  just 
heard,  he  had  been  unable  to  be  present  the  previous  evening. 

Cavalcanti  being  left  alone,  turned  to  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Come,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "  leave  music  and  compliments,  and 

let  us  go  and  take  tea." "  Come,  Louise,"  said  Mademoiselle  Danglars 

to  her  friend.  They  passed  into  the  next  drawing-room,  where  tea  was 
prepared.  Just  as  they  were  beginning,  in  the  English  fashion,  to  leave 
the  spoons  m  their  cups,  the  door  again  opened,  and  Dangkurs  entered, 
visibly  agitated.  Monte-Cristo  observed  it  particularly,  and,  by  a  look 
asked  the  banker  for  an  explanation.  ''  I  have  just  received  my  courier 
from  Greece,"  said  Danglan. 

*'  Ah  !  ah  !"  said  the  count ; ''  that  was  the  reason  of  your  running  away 
from  us." "  Yes." 

"How  is  King  Otho?"  asked  Albert,  in  the  most  sprightly  tone. 
Danglars  cast  another  suspicious  look  towards  him  without  answering, 
and  Monte-Cristo  turned  away  to  conceal  the  expression  of  pity  which 
passed  over  his  features,  but  which  was  gone  in  a  moment  "  We  shall 
go  together,  shall  we  not?"  said  Albert  to  the  count. 

^  If  you  Uke,"  replied  the  latter.  Albert  could  not  understand  the 
banker's  look,  and  turning  to  Monte-Cristo,  who  understood  it  perfectly, — 

"Did  you  see"  said  he,  "how  he  looked  at  me?" "Yes,"  said  the 

count  :  "  but  did  you  think  there  was  anything  particular  in  his  look  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  did  ;  and  what  does  he  mean  by  his  news  from  Greece  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  imagine  you  have  correspondents  in  that  country."  Monte- 
Cristo  smiled  significantly.  "  Stop,"  said  Albert,  "  here  he  comes.  1 
shall  compliment  Mademoiselle  Danglars  on  her  cameo,  while  the  father 
talks  to  you." 

"  If  you  compliment  her  at  all,  let  it  be  on  her  voice,  at  least,"  said 
Monte-Cristo. "  No,  every  one  would  do  that." 

"  My  dear  viscount,  you  are  dreadfully  impertinent"  Albert  advanced 
towards  Eugdnie,  smiling.  Meanwhile,  Danglars,  stooping  to  Monte- 
Cristo's  ear,  "  Your  advice  was  excellent,"  said  he ;  "  there  is  a  whole 
history  connected  with  the  names  Femand  and  Janina." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Monte-Cristo.  "  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  take  away 
the  young  man  ;  I  cannot  endure  his  presence." 

"  He  is  going  with  me.     Shall  I  send  the  father  to  you  ?" 

"  Immediately." "  Very  well."    The  count  made  a  sign  to  Albert ; 

they  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  took  their  leave  ;  Albert  perfectly  indifferent 
to  Mademoiselle  Danglars'  contempt,  Monte-Cristo  reiterating  his  advice 
to  Madame  Danglars  on  the  prudence  a  banker's  wife  should  exercise  in 
providing  for  the  future.    M.  Cavalcanti  remained  master  of  the  field. 
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I  should  like  to  hear  my  countrywomen  called  Mademoisdle  Goodness 
Mademoiselle  Silence,  Mademoiselle  Christian  Charily  !  Only  thinl; 
then,  if  Mademoise!!e  Danglars,  instead  of  being  caJled  Claire-Marie- 
Hii^rnie,  had  been  named  Mademoiselle  Chastity-Modesty-Innocenee 
U.mgiars  ;  what  a  fine  effect  that  would  have  produced  on  the  anaouncc- 
ment  of  her  marriage  !" 

"Silence  !"  said  the  count,  "do  not  joke  in  so  loud  a  tone;  Haj-dfa 
may  hear  you,  perhaps." "  And  you  thiak  slic  wnuk!  be  angry  'f 

■■  No,  cei'twnJy  not,"  said  the  count,  with  a  haughty  expression. 

"  She  is  very  amiable,  then,  is  she  not  ?"  said  Albert. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  called  amiability,  it  is  her  duty  ;  a  stave  docs  not  dictite 

to  a  master." "  Come  ;  you  arc  joking  yourself  now  ;  are  tliCK  any 

more  slaves  to  be  had  who  bear  this  beautiful  name  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." "  Really,  count,  you  do  nothing,  and  have  nothing 

like  other  people.  The  slave  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  !  why,  it 
is  a  rank  of  itself  in  France  :  and  from  the  way  in  which  you  lavish 
money,  it  is  a  place  that  must  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a-year." 

".'\  hundred  thousand  francs  I  the  poor  ^rl  originally  possessed  tnuch 

more  than  that ;  she  was  bom  to  treasures,  in  comparison  with  wliidi 
those  recorded  in  the  'Thousand  and  One  Nighty  would    \ 
po\'erty." "  She  must  be  a  princess,  then  ?" 

"  Vou  are  right;  and  she  ii  une  of  ihe  greatest  in  her  country, 

"I  thought  so.  Uut  how  did  it  happen  that  such  a  great  princes 
became  a  slave  ?'' 

"  How  was  it  that  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  became  a  schoolmaster  ? 
fortune  of  war,  my  dear  viscount, — the  caprice  of  fortune  ;  that  is  the  way 
in  whicli  these  things  are  to  be  accounted  for." 

"And  is  her  name  a  secret  f" " /\s  regards   the  generality  of  i 

kind  ii  is  ;  hut  not  for  you,  my  dear  viscount,  who  are  one   of  my  i 
intim.ite  friends,  and  on  whose  silence  i  ftel  I  may  rely,  if  I  consider  it 
necessary  lo  enjoin  it  :  may  1  not  do  so  ?" 

"  Certainly  !  on  my  word  of  honour." 

"  You  know  the  hislorj'  of  the  pacha  of  Yanina.  do  vou  not  T 

"  Of  Ali  Tcbclen  !  oh !  yes  !  it  was  in  hi;  service  that  my  father  made 
his  fortune." "True,  1  had  forgotten  th.it." 

"  Well !  what  is  Haydi5e  to  Ali  Tebelcn  I*" "  Merely  his  daughter." 

"  What  ?  the  daughter  of  Ali  Pacha ':" 

"  Of  Ali  Pacha  and  the  beautiful  Vasiliki." 

"  And  your  slave  ?' "  .!/»/,■/  /  )es.' 

"  liul  how  did  she  become  so  ?" "  Why,  simply  from  the  circumstance 

of  my  li.iving  bought  her  one  day,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  market 
at  Constantinople.'' 

"  Wonderful  !  really,  my  dear  count,  you  seem  lo  throw  a  sort  of  magic 
influence  over  all  in  which  you  are  concerned  ;  when  listening  to  you, 
existence  no  longer  seems  reality,  but  a  waking  dre.im.     Now,    I    nni  per- 

haj)5  going  to  make  an  imprudent  and  thoughtless  rec|uest,  but "' 

,"  ^-'y  on." "  Hut,  since  you  go  out  with  Haydi5e,and  sometimes  even 

take  her  to  ilic  Opera " 

"  \\  oil  r "  1  think  I  may  venture  to  ask  you  this  favour."' 

Vou  may  venture  to  ask  me  anything." 
Well,  then,  my  dear  count,  present  me  to  your  princess." 
"/  B'(/i  do  so  ;  but  on  two  conditiovis."' 

"/  nccept  lliem  at  once." "Thi;  ftis^v^,  \,Vm.  ■io>i-«&  Tvtist^  tell  any 

one  that  I  iavc  granted  ihc  ir'— ■"•°-  " 
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well,''  said  Albert,  extending  his  hand  ;  "  1  swear  I  wiH  no*." 
lecond  is,  that  you  will  not  tell  her  that  your  iiather  ever  senred 

J  you  my  oath  that  I  will  not.'* ''  Enough,  viscount ;  you  win  re- 

:hose  two  vows,  will  you  not  ?    But  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  oC 
The  count  again  struck  the  gong.    Ali  reappeared     "Tell 

said  he, "  that  I  will  take  coffee  with  her,  and  give  her  to 
id  that  I  desire  permission  to  present  one  of  my  friends  to  her.'' 
d  and  left  the  room.  "  Now,  understand  me,"  said  the  count, "  no 
estions,  my  dear  Morcerf ;  if  you  wish  to  know  anything,  tell  mc, 

I  ask  her." ^**  Agreed."    Ali  reappeared  for  the  third  time,  and 

k  the  tapestried  hanging  which  concealed  the  door,  to  signify  to 
;r  and  Albert  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  pass  on.  **  Let  us  go 
Monte-Crislo. 

passed  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and  curled  his  moustache, 
(ring  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  personal  appearance,  followed  the 
:o  the  room,  the  latter  having  previously  resumed  his  hat  and 

Ali  was  stationed  as  a  kind  of  advanced  guard,  and  the  door  was 

die  three  French  femmes-de'Chambre^  commanded  by  Myrtho. 
was  awaiting  her  visitors  in  the  first  room  of  her  suite  of  apait- 
trhich  was  the  drawing-room.    Her  large  eyes  were  dilated  with 
and  expectation,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  man,  except 
>isto,  had  been  accorded  an  entrance  into  her  presence.    She 
ing  on  a  sofa  placed  in   an   angle  of  the  room,  with  her  legs 
under  her  in  the  Eastern  fashion,   and   seemed  to  have  made 
slf,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  nest  in  the  rich  Indian  silks  which 
id  her.      Near  her  was  the  instrument  on  which  she  had  just 
iying ;  it  was  elegandy  fashioned,  and  worthy  of  its  mistress. 
:eiving  Monte-Chsto,  she  rose  and  welcomed   him  with  a  kind 
\  peculiar  to  herself,  expressive  at  once  of  the  most  implicit 
ce  and  also  of  the  deepest  love.     Monte-Cristo  advanced  towards 

extended  his  hand,  which  she,  as  usual,  raised  to  her  lips, 
t  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  door,  where  he  remained 
:o  the  spot,  being  completely  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  such  sur- 

beauty,  beheld,  as  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which  an 
mt  of  more  northern  climes  could  form  no  adequate  idea. 
oni  do  you  bring?"  asked  the  young  girl,  in  Romaic,  of  Monte- 

"  is  it  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  simple  acquaintance,  or  an  enemy." 
ricnd,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  in  the  same  language. 

lat  is  his  name?" ^'*  Count  Albert ;  it  is  the  same  man  whom  I 

I  from  the  hands  of  the  banditti  at  Rome." 
what  language  would  you  like  me  to  converse  with  him  ?" 
te-Cristo  turned  to  Albert     **  Do  you  know  modem  Greek,"  asked 
•"  Alas !  no,"  said  Albert ;  "  nor   even   ancient  Greek,  my  dear 

never  had  Homer  or  Plato  a  more  unworthy  scholar  than  myself." 
rhen,"  said  Hayd^,  proving  by  her  remark  that  she  had  quite 
tood  Monte-Cristo's  question  and  Albert's  answer,  "then  I  will 
either  in  French  or  Italian,  if  my  lord  so  wills  it" 
ite-Cristo  reflected  one  instant    "  You  will  speak  in  Italian,"  said 
Then,  turning  towards  Albert,—''  It  is  a  pity  yon  dft^fta^knUnd 
ancient  or  modem  Greek,  both  of  which  Haydte.M^l^^beiitly ; 

or  child  will  be  obliged  to  talk  to  you  in  Itaud 
very  false  idea  of  her  powers  of  conversatioo/ 
>  Hayd^  to  address  his  visitor.     "Sir,"  talA 
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awoke  by  my  mother.  We  were  in  the  palace  of  Yaoina  ;  she  sitiitched  me 
from  the  cushions  on  which  I  was  sleeping,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  I 
saw  hers  were  filled  with  tears.  She  took  me  away  without  sp^iio;. 
When  I  saw  her  weeping  1  began  to  cry  too.  '  Silence,  child  !'  said  she. 
At  oiher  limes,  in  spile  of  maternal  endearments  or  threats,  i  had,  with  a 
child's  caprice,  bven  accustomed  lo  indulge  my  feelings  of  sorrow  or  anger 
by  crying  as  much  as  I  felt  incUned  ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  an 
intonation  of  such  exlrome  terror  in  my  mother's  voice  when  she  enjoined 
me  to  silence,  that  1  ceased  crying  as  soon  as  her  command  was  given. 
She  bore  me  rapidly  aw.iy,  I  saw  then  that  we  were  descending  a  large 
staircase  ;  around  us  were  all  my  mother's  servants  carrying  trunks,  bags, 
ornaments,  jewels,  purses  of  gold,  &c,  &c,,  with  which  they  were  hurrying 
away  in  the  greatest  distraction.  Behind  the  women  came  a  guard  « 
twenty  men,  armed  with  long  guns  and  pistols,  and  dressed  in  the  costume 
which  the  Greeks  have  assumed  since  they  have  again  become  a  n  * 
You  may  imagine  there  was  something  startling  and  ominous,* 
Haydde,  shaking  her  head,  and  turning  pale  at  the  mere  remembrance  <A 
the  scene,  "  in  this  long  file  of  slaves  and  women  only  half-aroused  from 
sleep,  or  at  least,  so  they  appeared  to  me,  »ho  was  myself  scarcely  awake 
Here  and  there,  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  were  reflected  gigantic 
shadows,  which  trembled  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  pine-iorchei,  lill 
they  secmetl  lo  re.ach  to  the  vaulted  roof  above. 

"  ■  Quick  !'  sail!  a  voice  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  This  voice  mads 
every  one  bow  before  it,  resembling  in  its  effect  the  wind  passing  over  » 
field  of  corn,  by  its  superior  strength  forcing  every  ear  to  yield  obcisanu'c. 
As  for  me,  it  made  me  tremble.  This  voice  was  that  of  my  father.  He 
marched  Ihc  l.isi,  clothed  in  his  splendid  robes,  and  holding  in  his  haod 
'    which  your  emperor  presented  him.     He  was  leamnt 
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bark  flew  before  the  wind.  *  Why  does  the  boat  go  so  fast  ?'  asked  I  of  my 
mother. 

**  *  Silence,  child  !  Hush  !  we  are  flying.'  I  did  not  understand.  Why 
should  my  father  fly  ? — he,  the  all-powerful— he,  before  whom  others  were 
accustomed  to  fly— he,  who  had  taken  for  his  device — 

'THEY  HATE  ME,  THEN  THEY  PEAR  ME  !* 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  flight  which  my  father  was  trying  to  effect.  I  have 
been  told  since,  that  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Yanina,  fatigued  with  long 
service " 

Here  Haydde  cast  a  signiflcant  glance  at  Monte-Cristo,  whose  eyes  had 
been  riveted  on  her  countenance  during  the  whole  course  of  her  narrative. 
The  young  girl  then  continued,  speaking  slowly,  like  a  person  who  is 
either  inventing  or  suppressing  some  feature  of  the  history  which  he  is  re- 
lating. "  You  were  saying,  signora,"  said  Albert,  who  was  paying  the 
most  implicit  attention  to  the  recital,  ''that  the  garrison  of  Yanina, 
fatigued  with  long  service " 

"  Had  treated  with  the  Seraskier  Kourchid,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
sultan  to  gain  possession  of  the  person  of  my  father ;  it  was  then  that  All 
Tebelen  took  the  resolution  of  retiring,  after  having  sent  to  the  sultan  a 
French  officer  in  whom  he  reposed  g^reat  confidence,  to  the  asylum  which  he 
had  long  before  prepared  for  himself,  and  which  he  called  katapkygion^ox  the 

refuge." "  And  this  officer,**  asked  Albert,  "  do  you  remember  his  name, 

signora  i*"  Monte-Cristo  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  the  young  girl, 
which  was  quite  unperceived  by  Albert.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  re- 
member it  just  at  this  moment ;  but  if  it  should  occur  to  me  presently,  I 
will  tell  you."  Albert  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  his  father's  name, 
when  Monte-Cristo  gently  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  reproach ;  the 
young  man  recollected  his  vow,  and  was  silent. 

**  It  was  towards  this  kiosk  that  we  were  rowing.  A  ground-floor,  or- 
namented with  arabesques,  bathing  its  terraces  in  the  water,  and 
another  floor,  looking  on  the  lake,  was  all  which  was  visible  to  the 
eye.  But  beneath  the  ground-floor,  stretching  out  into  the  island,  was  a 
large  subterraneous  cavern,  to  which  my  mother,  myself,  and  the  women 
were  conducted.  •  In  this  place  were  together  60,000  purses  and  200  bar- 
rels ;  the  purses  contained  25,000,000  of  money  in  gold,  and  the  barrels 
were  filled  with  30,000  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

"Near  these  barrels  stood  Selim,  my  father's  favourite,  whom  I  men- 
tioned to  you  just  now.  It  was  his  duty  to  watch  day  and  night  a  lance, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  lighted  match,  and  he  had  orders  to  blow  up 
all — kiosk,  guards,  women,  gold,  and  Ali  Tebelen  himself,  at  the  first  sig- 
nal given  by  my  father.  I  remember  well  that  the  slaves,  convinced  of  the 
precarious  tenure  on  which  they  held  thefr  lives,  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  praying,  crying,  and  groaning.  As  for  me,  I  can  never  forget  the 
pale  complexion  and  black  eye  of  the  young  soldier  ;  and  whenever  the 
angel  of  death  summons  me  to  another  world,  I  am  auite  sure  I  shall  recog- 
nise Selim.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  we  remained  in  this  state  ;  at  that 
period  I  did  not  even  know  what  time  meant ;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
my  father  summoned  me  and  my  mother  to  the  terrace  of  the  palace ;  these 
were  my  hours  of  recreation ;  I,  who  never  saw  anything  m  the  dismal 
cavern  but  the  gloomy  countenances  of  the  slaves  and  the  fiery  lance  of 
Selim.  My  father  was  endeavouring  to  pierce  with  his  ea^w  Vwite&  ^^  ^^^^ 
motest  verge  of  the  horizon,  examining  aitetvlweVy  eNeT^\^^^  ^^^^^5^v!«s. 
appeared  on  the  lake,  whilst  my  mother, redinw^  >a^  'Vvv^  ^\^e,x^'5X^»^^«^ 
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head  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  played  aX  his  fwt.admirinff  ewryihing  I  n» 

with  th.li  unsophisiicatcd  innocence  of  childhood  iKich  thiows  a  dun) 
round  objects  insignificant  in  ihemseives.  bui  which  in  iiseyes  are  Invented 
with  the  greatest  importance.  The  heights  of  Pindus  towered  above  ui; 
ihc  castle  ot  Yanina  rose  white  and  angular  from  the  blue  waiers  of  tlMl>kt, 
and  the  immense  masses  of  black  vegetation  which,  viewed  in  the  distance, 
-■we  the  idea  of  lichens  clinging  to  the  rocks,  were,  in  realit/,  gigantic  fir 
trees  nnd  myrtles. 

"  One  monung  my  father  setit  for  us;  my  mother  had  been  crying  all  the 
night,  and  was  very  wretched  ;  we  found  the  pacha  calm,  but  paler  tJian 
usual.  '  Take  courase,  Vasiliki,' said  he  i  'to-day  arrives  the  firman  of  ihe 
master,  and  my  fate  will  be  decided.  U  my  pardon  be  complete,  we  shall 
return  itiumphant  to  Yanina  ;  if  the  news  be  inauspicious,  we  muit  S)'thia 

night.' '  But  suppositigour  enemy  should  not  allow  us  to  do  so  F' said  my 

mother.  'Oh!  maiteyourscif  easy  on  that  head,' said  Ali,  smiling  ;  'Selim 
and  his  flaming  lance  will  settle  that  matter.  They  would  be  glad  to  sm 
rie  dead,  bultheywould  not  like  themselves  to  die  with  roe.' 

"  My  n.other  only  answered  by  sighs  to  these  consolations,  which  she 
knew  did  not  come  from  my  fuhei's  heart  She  prepued  the  iced  wattt 
which  he  wu  in  the  habit  of  constantly  drinking,  for.  lioce  fata  sojouni  41 
the  kiosk,  he  had  been  p.irched  by  the  most  violent  fever,  after  which  she 
anointed  his  white  be.ird  ivitli  perfumed  oil,  ;iiul  h^'htcd  Lis  chibomjji, 
which  he  sometimes  smokedforhoursto^'ethcr,i4uie[ly  watching  the  wreaths 
of  vapour,  which,  ascending  in  spiral  clouds,  gradually  mixed  itself  *ith  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  Presently  he  made  such  a.  sudden  movement, 
th.it  i  was  paralyzed  with  fear.  Then,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the 
object  which  had  first  allracied  his  attention,  he  asked  for  his  telescope. 
My  mother  gave  it  him  ;  .ind  as  she  did  so,  looked  whiter  than  the  marbli; 
against  which  she  leaned.  1  saw  my  I'alhci's  hand  tremble.  'A  boat  ! — 
two  !— three  !' murmurud  my  father  ; — 'four!'  ilc  then  rose,  seiiins;  his 
arms  and  priming  his  pistols.  '  Vasiliki,'  s.iid  he  to  my  mother,  tiembling 
perceptibly,  'ihc  in^diit  ap|iro,iches  which  will  decide  everything.  In  the 
space  of  h.ilf-an-hour  we  sh.ill  know  the  emperor's  .inswer.     Go   into  the 

cavern  with  Haydie.' '  1  will  not  quit  you,'  said  Vasihki  ;  *  if  you  die. 

my  lord,  1  will  die  with  you.' '  Go  to  Selim  !'  cried  my  father.     '  Adieu  ! 

my  lord,'  murmured  my  mother,  determining  quietlv  to  await  the  approach 
of  dfath.     '  Take-  away  Vasiliki  !'  said  my  f.viher  to  his  P.ilicares. 

"As  for  me,  1  hid  been  forgotten  in  the  general  confusion  ;  I  ran 
towards  Ali  Tebelen  ;  he  saw  me  hold  out  my  arms  to  him,  and  he  stooped 
down  and  pressed  my  forehead  with  his  lips.  Oh  !  how  distinctly  1  re- 
member that  kiss  !  it  w.is  the  Inst  he  ever  g.ive  me.  and  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
still  warm  on  my  forehead.  On  descending,  we  distinguished  through  the 
lattice-work  several  bo.its  which  were  (;r;uiually  becominir  more  distinct 
to  our  view.  At  first  Ihcy  appeared  like  lil.ick  specks,  and  now  they  hioked 
like  biids  skimming  the  surface  of  the  w;tvcs.  Uuring  this  time,  in  the 
kiosk,  at  the  feet  of  my  father,  were  scaled  twenty  Palicares,  conce.iled 
from  view  by  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  watching  with  e.igcr  eves  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  ;  they  were  armed  with  their  long  guns  inlaid  with 
mot  her- of.  pearl  and  silver,  and  c.irtouches,  in  great  numbers,  were  Iving 
scattered  on  the  floor  ;  my  father  looked  at  his  watch,  and  paced  up 
and  down  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  anguish.  This 
lias  the  scene  which  presctvted  itself  to  my  view  when  I  quitted  my  father 
aficr  ihat  iasi  kiss.  My  rnoihet  nT\A\  (.ra-nT^ci v\ic  ^ootoi  ^xMa^e  lead- 
ing (o  tJie  cavern,     Selim  was  s\\\\  a\Vits  pos\,a.iMl.^TC:\Vi  i-^<i^.■^  wi -),•.«, 
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we  entered.  We  fetched  our  cushions  from  the  other  end  of  the  cavern, 
and  sat  down  by  Selim.  In  great  dangers  the  devoted  ones  cling  to  each 
other  ;  and,  young  as  I  was,  I  quite  understood  that  some  imminent  danget 
was  hanging  over  our  heads." 

Albert  had  often  heard,  not  from  his  father,  for  he  never  spoke  on  the 
subject,  but  from  strangers,  the  description  of  the  last  moments  of  the 
vizier  of  Yanina ;  he  had  read  different  accounts  of  his  death,  but  this 
history  seemed  to  borrow  new  life  from  the  voice  and  expression  of  the 
young  girl :  the  living  accent  and  the  melancholy  expression  of  countenance 
at  once  charmed  and  horrified  him.  As  to  Hayd^e,  these  terrible  reminis- 
cences seemed  to  have  overpowered  her  for  the  moment,  for  she  ceased 
speaking,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand  hke  a  beautiful  flower  bowing 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  her  eyes,  gazing  on  vacancy,  indi- 
cated that  she  was  mentally  contemplating  the  g^recn  summit  of  the  Pindus 
and  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  of  Yanina,  which,  like  a  magic  mirror, 
seemed  to  reflect  the  sombre  picture  which  she  sketched.  Monte-Cristo 
looked  at  her  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  interest  and  pity. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  count,  in  the  Romaic  language. 

Haydde  looked  up  abruptly,  as  if  the  sonorous  tones  of  Monte-Cristo's 
voice  had  awakened  her  from  a  dream,  and  she  resumed  her  narrative. 
'*  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  although  the  day  was 
brilliant  out  of  doors,  we  were  enveloped  in  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the 
cavern.  One  single  solitary  light  was  burning  there,  and  it  appeared  like 
a  star  set  in  a  heaven  of  blackness  ;  it  was  Selim's  flaming  lance.  My 
mother  was  a  Christian,  and  she  prayed.  Selim  repeated  from  time  to 
time  these  sacred  words  ; — *  God  is  great  T  However,  my  mother  had 
still  some  hope.  As  she  was  coming  down,  she  thought  she  recognised 
the  French  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  in  whom  my 
father  placed  so  much  confidence,  for  he  knew  that  ail  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  emperor  were  naturally  noble  and  generous.  She  advanced  some 
steps  towards  the  staircase,  and  listened.    '  They  are  approaching/  said 

she  ;  *  perhaps  they  bring  us  peace  and  liberty  !' *  What  do  you  fear, 

Vasiliki  ?  said  Selim,  in  a  voice  at  once  so  gentle  and  yet  so  proud ;  '  if 
they  do  not  bring  us  peace  we  will  give  them  war  ;  if  they  do  not  brin? 
life  we  will  give  them  death.'  And  he  renewed  the  flame  of  his  lance  with 
an  alacrity  which  reminded  one  ot  the  Dionysian  festivals  among  the 
ancient  Cretans.  But  I,  who  was  only  a  little  child,  was  terrified  by  this 
undaunted  courage,  which  appeared  to  me  both  ferocious  and  senseless, 
and  I  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  the  frightful  death  amidst  fire 
and  flame  which  probably  awaited  us. 

"  My  mother  experienced  the  same  sensations,  for  I  fell  her  tremble. 
'  Mamma,  mamma,'  said  I, '  are  we  really  to  be  killed  ?*  And  at  the  sound 
of  my  voice  the  slaves  redoubled  their  cries,  and  prayers,  and  lamentations. 
*  My  child,'  said  Vasiliki,  *may  God  preserve  you  from  ever  wishing  for  that 
death  which  to-day  you  so  much  dread  !'  Then,  whispering  to  Selim,  she 
asked  what  were  his  master's  orders.  Mf  he  send  me  his  poniard,  it  will 
signify  that  the  emperor's  intentions  are  not  favourable,  and  I  am  to  set 
fire  to  the  powder ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  send  me  his  ring,  it  will  be  a  sign 
that  the  emperor  pardons  him,  and  I  will  extinguish  the  match  and  leave 

the  maganne  untouched.' '  My  friend,'  said  my  mother. '  when  your 

master's  order  arrives,  if  it  is  the  poniard  which  he  senas,  instead  of 
despatching  us  by  that  horrible  death  which  we  both  so  much  dread, 
you  will  mercifully  kill  us  with  this  same  poniard,  will  you  not  ?*— — *  Yci| 
Vasiliki,'  replied  Selim,  tranquilly. 
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"  Suddenly  we  heard  loud  cries ;  we  listened  :  ibey  were  cries  of  jor  j 
the  name  of  the  French  ofSccr  wbo  had  been  sent  lo  Canstantino(4e  r» 
sounded  on  all  sides  amongst  our  Palicares  ;  it  was  evident  that  bebraoflt 
the  answer  of  the  emperor,  and  thai  it  was  favourable." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  the  Ftenchman's  name  ?"  said  MoranS 
quite  ready  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  narrator.  Monte-Cri&to  made  a  dff 
to  him  to  be  silent "  I  do  not  recollect  it,"  said  Haydie^ 

"  The  noise  increased ,  steps  were  heard  approaching  nearer  and  Oftwer ! 
they  were  descending  the  steps  leading  to  the  cavern.  Setim  made  rody 
his  lance.  Soon  a  figure  appeared  in  the  grey  twilight  at  tbe  entnaoecf 
the  cave,  formed  by  the  reileciion  of  the  few  rays  of  daylight  which  bad 
found  their  way  into  this  gloomy  retreat    '  Who  are  you  t'  cried  SeUm. 

'  But  whoever  you  may  be,  1  charge  you  not  lo  advance  anotber  step.' ■ 

*  Long  live  the  emperor  !'  said  the  Agitre.  *  He  grants  a  full  pardon  to  ifae 
Viiier  All  1  and  not  only  gives  him  his  life,  but  restores  to  htm  bis  fotatat 
and  his  possessions.'  My  niaiber  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  clasped  ate  b> 
her  bosom.     'Stop'-'  said  Selim,  seeing  that  she  was  about  to  go  got  i 

'  you  see  1  have  not  yet  received  the  ring.' '  True,'  said  my  motbet. 

And  she  fell  on  her  Iniees,  at  the  same  time  holding  me  up  lamatii 
heaven,  as  if  she  desired,  whilst  praying  to  God  in  my  bchaU,  to  nix  me 
actually  to  his  presence." 

And  fiir  the  second  time  Haydfe  stopped,  overcome  by  sucb  violeat 
emotion  chat  the  perspiration  stood  upon  her  pale  brow,  and  fas'  stUed 
voice  seemed  hardly  able  to  find  utterance,  so  parched  and  dry  wtn  her 
throat  and  lips.  hlonte-Ci^sto  poured  n  little  iced  water  into  a  glass,  aod 
presented  it  to  her,  saying,  with  a  mildness  in  which  was  also  a  sbMetf 
command, — "  Courage."  Hayd^e  dried  her  eyes,  and  contintwd  >— -'Bt 
this  time  our  eyes,  habituated  to  the  darkness,  had  recognised  iIm  tB0- 
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the  cavern  to  discover  if  there  was  any  fear  of  fire,  after  which  they 
amused  themselves  by  rolling  on  the  bags  of  gold.  At  this  moment  my 
mother  seized  me  in  her  arms,  and  bounding  lightly  along  numerous  turn- 
ings and  windings,  known  only  to  ourselves,  she  arrived  at  a  private  stair- 
case of  the  kiosk,  where  was  a  scene  of  frightful  tumult  and  confusion. 
The  lower  rooms  were  entirely  filled  with  the  tchodoars  of  Kourchid,  that 
is  to  say,  with  our  enemies.  Just  as  my  mother  was  on  the  point  of  push- 
ing open  a  small  door,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  pacha  sounding  in  a  loud 
and  threatening  tone.  My  mother  applied  her  eye  to  the  crack  between 
the  boards  ;  I  lucidly  found  a  small  opening,  which  afforded  me  a  view  of 
the  apartment  and  what  was  passing  within.  *  What  do  you  want  ?*  said 
my  father  to  some  people  who  were  holding  a  paper  inscribed  with  cha- 
racters of  gold.    *  V/hat  we  want,'  replied  one  of^them,  *  is  to  communicate 

to  you  the  will  of  his  highness.     Do  you  see  this  firman  ?* '  I  do,'  said 

my  father.    '  Well,  read  it ;  he  demands  your  head.' 

*'  My  father  answered  with  a  loud  laugh,  which  was  more  frightful  than 
even  threats  would  have  been,  and  he  had  not  ceased  when  two  reports  of 
a  pistol  were  heard ;  he  had  fired  them  himself,  and  had  killed  two  men. 
The  Palicares,  who  were  prostrated  at  my  father's  feet,  now  sprang  up  and 
fired  ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  fire  and  smoke.  At  the  same  instant 
the  firing  began  on  the  other  side,  and  the  balls  penetrated  the  boards  all 
round  us.  Oh  !  how  noble  did  Uie  grand  vizier,  my  father,  look  at  that 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  balls,  his  scimitar  in  his  hand,  and  his  face 
blackened  with  the  powder  of  his  enemies  !  and  how  he  terrified  them,  even 
then,  and  made  them  fly  before  him  !  *  Selim  !  Selim  !'  cried  he,  *  guar- 
dian of  the  fire,  do  your  duty  !' *  Selim  is  dead  I'  replied  a  voice  which 

seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  *  and  you  are  lost,  AH  !'  At 
the  same  moment  an  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  flooring  of  the  room 
in  which  my  father  was  sitting  was  suddenly  torn  up  and  shivered  to 
atoms  ;  the  tchodoars  were  firing  underneath  ;  three  or  four  Palicares  fell 
with  their  bodies  literally  ploughed  with  wounds. 

''My  father  howled  aloud,  he  plunged  his  fingers  into  the  holes  which 
the  balls  had  made,  and  tore  up  one  of  the  planks  entire.  But  imme- 
diately through  this  opening  twenty  more  shots  were  fired,  and  the  flame, 
rushing  up  like  fire  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  soon  gained  the  tapestry, 
which  it  quickly  devoured.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  frightful  tumult  and 
these  terrmc  cries,  two  reports,  fearfully  distinct,  followed  by  two  shrieks 
more  heartrending  than  all,  froze  me  with  terror  ;  these  two  shots  had 
mortally  wounded  my  father,  and  it  was  he  who  had  given  utterance  to 
these  frightful  cries.  •  ^  However,  he  remained  standing,  clinging  to  a 
window.  My  mother  tried  to  force  the  door,  that  she  might  go  and  die 
with  hinri,  but  it  was  fastened  on  the  inside.  All  around  him  were  lying 
the  Palicares,  writhing  in  convulsive  agonies  ;  whilst  two  or  three,  who 
were  only  slighdy  wounded,  were  trying  to  escape  by  springing  from  the 
windows.  At  this  crisis  the  whole  flooring  suddenly  gave  way ;  my  father 
fell  on  one  knee,  and  at  the  same  moment  twenty  hands  were  thrust 
forth,  armed  with  sabres,  pistols,  and  poniards — twenty  blows  were  in- 
stantaneously directed  agamst  one  man,  and  my  father  disappeared  in  a 
whirlwind  of  Are  and  smoke  kindled  by  these  demons^  and  which  seemed 
like  hell  itself  opening  beneath  his  feet.  I  felt  myselt  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
it  was  my  mother  who  had  fainted." 

Hayd6e's  arms  fell  by  her  side,  and  she  uttered  a  deep  groan,  at  the 
same  time  looking  towards  the  count,  as  if  to  ask  if  he  were  satisfied  with 
her  obedience  to  his  commands.    Monte-Cristo  rose  and  approached 
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tben  re-enter  with  Albert  and  Ch&teau-Renaud.  He  had  no  longer  any 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  ihe  conference  :  lie  thereftire  quickly  resumed 
his  original  position,  prepared  to  hear  the  result  of  the  proceedings,  and 
very  certain  that  Valentine  would  hitsien  to  him  the  first  moment  she 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  He  was  not  mistaken  ;  his  eye,  which  was  p 
ing  throuffh  the  crevices  of  the  wooden  partition,  sewn  discoven 
young  girl,  who,  throwing  aside  all  her  usual  i)recautions,  walked  a 
to  the  gate.  The  first  glance  which  MaJiiniilian  directed  towards  hei 
entirely  reassured  him,  and  the  first  words  she  pronounced  made  his  beait 
bound  with  delight. 

"  We  are  saved  !"   said  Valentine.     "  Saved  !"  repeated  Morrel,  net 

being  able  to  conceive  such  intense  happiness  ;  "  by  whom  Y" "  Ry 

my  grandfather.  Oh,  Morrel '.  pray  love  bim  for  all  his  goodness  to  us  ? 
Morrel  swore  to  love  him  with  all  his  soul ;  and  at  that  moment  he  wwld 
safely  promise  to  do  s".  for  he  felt  as  though  it  were  not  enough  to  love 
him  merely  as  a  friend  or  even  as  a  father.  "  But  tell  me,  Valcniinc.  how 
has  it  all  been  effected  ?  what  strange  means  has  be  used  to  compass  this 
blessed  end  ?° 

Valentine  was  on  the  pomt  of  relating  all  that  had  passed,  but  die 
suddenly  remembered  that  in  doing  so  she  must  reveal  a  terrible  seotf 
which  concerned  others  as  well  as  her  grandfather,  and  she  said,— "Al 
some  future  time  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  But  when  will  that  be  ?" "  When  1  am  your  wife." 

The  conversation  had  now  lumed  upon  a  topic  so  pleasing  to  Morrel, 
that  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  anything  that  Valentine  thought  fit  to  pro- 
pose ;  and  he  likewise  felt  that  a  piece  of  intelligence  such  as  be JuK 
heard,  ought  to  be  more  than  suflficient  to  content  him  for  one  day.  Ho*' 
ever,  he  would  not  leave  without  thenromiseof  seein?  ValeniltMt  anin  ite 
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**  In  that  case,  sir,**  rejoined  Madame  do  Villefort,  "  I  will  leave  you  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  and  happiness  at  your  prompt  acquiescence  to  my 
wishes."  She  then  bowed  to  M.  Noirtier  and  retired.  The  next  day  M. 
Noirtier  sent  for  the  notary  ;  the  first  will  was  torn  up  and  a  second  made, 
in  which  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  Valentine,  on  condition  that 
she  should  never  be  separated  from  him.  It  was  then  generally  reported 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  the  heiress  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness 
de  Saint-Mdran,  had  regained  the  good  graces  of  her  grandfather,  and 
that  she  would  ultimately  be  in  possession  of  an  income  of  300,000  livres. 
Whilst  all  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage-con- 
tract were  being  carried  on  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Villefort,  Monte-Cristo 
had  paid  his  visit  to  the  count  de  Morcerf,  who,  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in 
responding  to  M.  Danglars'  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  all  due 
deference  to  his  position  in  society,  donned  his  uniform  of  lieutenant- 
general,  which  he  ornamented  with  all  his  crosses,  and,  thus  attired,  ordered 
his  finest  horses  and  drove  to  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussd  d'Antin.  Danglars 
was  balancing  his  monthly  accounts,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  the  most 
favourable  moment  for  finding  him  in  his  best  humour.  At  the  first  sight 
of  his  old  friend,  Danglars  assumed  his  majestic  air  and  settled  himself  in 
his  easy  chair.  Morcerf,  usually  so  stiff  and  formal,  accosted  the  banker 
in  an  affable  and  smiling  manner,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  overture  he  was 
about  to  make  would  be  well  received,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
adopt  any  manoeuvres  in  order  to  gain  his  end,  but  went  at  once  straight 
to  the  point. 

"  Well,  baron,"  said  he,  "  here  I  am  at  last ;  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  our  plans  were  formed,  and  they  are  not  yet  executed."  Morcerf 
paused  at  these  words,  quietly  waiting  till  the  cloud  should  have  dispersed 
which  had  gathered  on  the  brow  of  Danglars,  and  which  he  attributed 
to  his  silence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  great  surprise,  it  grew  darker 
and  darker.  **To  what  do  you  allude,  M.  le  Comte?"  said  Danglars ;  as 
if  he  was  trying  in  vain  to  guess  at  the  possible  meaning  of  the  general's 
words. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Morcerf ;  "  I  see  you  are  a  stickler  for  forms,  my  dear  sir, 
and  you  would  remind  me  that  the  ceremonial  rites  should  not  be  omitted. 
Mafoif  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  as  I  have  but  one  son^  and  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  thought  of  marrying  him,  I  am  still  serving  my  appren- 
ticeship, you  know ;  come,  I  will  reform."  And  Morcerf,  with  a  forced 
smile,  rose,  and,  making  a  low  bow  to  M.  Danglars,  said  :  "  M.  le  Baron, 
I  have  the  honour  of  asking  of  you  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Eugdnie 
Danglars  for  my  son.  Viscount  Albert  de  Morcerf." 

But  Danglars,  instead  of  receiving  this  address  in  the  favourable  manner 
which  Morcerf  had  expected,  knit  his  brow,  and  without  inviting  the  count, 
who  was  still  standing,  to  take  a  seat,  he  said  :  "  M.  le  Comte,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reflect  before  I  give  you  an  answer." 

"  To  reflect !"  said  M.  Morcerf,  more  and  more  astonished  ;  "  have  you 
not  had  enough  time  for  reflection  during  the  eight  years  which  have 

elapsed  since  this  marriage  was  first  discussed  between  us  ?" "  M.  le 

Comte,"  said  the  banker,  "  things  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  world  to 
induce  us  to  lay  aside  our  most  established  opinions,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
cause  us  to  remodel  them  according  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  which 
may  have  placed  aiTairs  in  a  totally  different  light  to  that  in  which  we  at 
first  viewea  them." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  M.  le  Baron,"  said  Morcerf. 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  sir  :  that  during  the  last  fortnight  unfore- 
seen circumstances  have  occurred ^" 
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•■  Excuse  mc,"  said  Morccrf ;  '■  but  is  it  a  play  wc  are  acting  ?" 

"  A  piny  ?" "  ^'^'<,  for  it  is  like  one  ;  pray  let  us  come  more  to  the 

point,  aii:i  ciulc.n-i>iir  tlioroiii;Iily  to  understand  each  oihi;r.'' 

"  Th.it  is  qui; :  mv  desire.'' 

"Yi.li  have  seen  M,  dc -Mome-Cristo,  have  you  iiotT "I  set  hiw 

very'  often,"  said  D.in  ;lars,  drawing  himself  up  ;  "  he  is  a  particular  frieaJ 
of  mine." 

'■  Well,  in  one  i.f  \>.v.i  !.i;e  conversations  with  him,  yoti  eaid  that  I  ap- 
pe:ired  to  !)o  fiji^ctfiil  and  irresolute  conceniing  this  marriage  :  did  >-oo 

•'  Well,  lierL'  1  :iin',  prmjus  at  onr:c  that  1  am  really  neither  the  one  nor 
the  otIiiT,  by  eiuie.itin;,'  you  to  keep  your  promise  on  that  score" 

n.inylirs  dill  n.it  iin.iwcT.  "  Have  you  so  soon  changed  yourmind," 
adilcd  Morcerf,  ■'  or  have  ynu  only  provoked  my  request  that  you  miy 
have  the  pleasure  i>f  ^ceiu;,'  mc  humbled?*'  D.inglars,  seeing  that  if  he 
coniinucd  (he  convLT-^aiion  in  the  same  tone  iri  which  he  had  begun  it,  tne 
whole  thin};  mi;.;hl  tiu:i  out  to  his  o»n  disadvantage,  turned  to  Morccrf, 
and  said  :  "  .M.  U-  L'  .;r,:c,  you  must  doubtless  be  surprised  at  my  reserve; 
and  I  a-surc  ui-i  it  c.i^t-  me  mucii  to  act  in  such  a  manner  towards  yauj 
but,  believe  iii^  Hhm  I  ■:■,•.)■  that  imperative  necessity  lias  imposed  tht 

■"  rhc-.e  .ire  all  so  many  empty  words,  my  dear  sir,''  said  Morcerf", 
"they  mijilii  saii-,fy  a  miv  ai\|u.ii[itance,  but  the  count  de  AEorccrt  does 
not  rank  in  tlia'  liu  ;  .luvi  when  a  man  like  liim  comes  to  another,  recall* 
to  iiini  his  pii;;hl^'d  woi.U  and  this  man  f.iils  to  redeem  the  pledge,  he  has. 
at  le.i.-t,  .1  ri.'hl  l-i  imi-i  li.  ui  liiui  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,''  Danglar; 
,   ,        .   .  I,  [a  appe.ir  so  ;  lie  was  piqued  at  the  toBi" 

inr^fT.       "  1  nni  nnl   ivllhnill  a  txnnA   r^acnn   f,\t 
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towards  whom  do  you  bear  tliis  personal  ill-feeling,  then  ?^  said  Morcerf, 
turning  pale  with  anger.  The  expression  of  the  count's  face  had  not  re- 
mained unperceived  by  the  banker ;  he  fixed  on  him  a  look  of  greater 
assurance  tnan  before,  and  said  :  '*  You  mav,  perhaps,  be  better  satisfied 
that  I  should  not  go  farther  into  particulars. ' 

A  trembling,  caused  by  suppressed  rage,  shook  the  whole  frame  of  the 
county  and  making  a  violent  effort  over  himself,  he  said  :  ''  I  have  a  right 
to  insist  on  your  giving  me  an  explanation.  Is  it  Madame  de  Morcerf  who 
has  displeased  you  ?  is  it  my  fortune  which  you  find  insufficient  ?  is  it  be- 
cause my  opinions  differ  from  yours  ?" 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,*  replied  Danglars  :  **if  such  had  been  the 
case,  1  only  should  have  been  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  I  was  aware  of  all 
these  things  when  I  made  the  engagement.  No,  do  not  seek  anv  longer 
to  discover  the  reason.  I  really  am  quite  ashamed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  undergoing  such  severe  self-examination  ;  let  us  drop  the  subject, 
and  adopt  the  middle  course,  namely,  delay,  which  implies  neither  a  rup- 
ture nor  an  engagement.  Ma  foil  there  is  no  hurry.  My  daughter  is  only 
seventeen  years  old,  and  your  son  twenty-one.  Whilst  we  wait,  time  will 
be  progressing,  events  will  succeed  each  other ;  things  which  in  the  evening 
look  dark  and  obscure,  appear  but  too  clearly  in  the  light  of  morning,  and 
sometimes  the  utterance  of  one  word,  or  the  lapse  of  a  single  day,  will 
reveal  the  most  cruel  calumnies." 

**  Calumnies,  did  you  say,  sir  T  cried  Morcerf,  turning  livid  with  rage. 

"  Does  any  one  dare  to  slander  me  T "  M.  le  Comte,  I  told  you  that  I 

considerea  it  best  to  avoid  all  explanation.'' 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  patiently  to  submit  to  your  refusal  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  although  I  assure  you  the  refusal  is  as  painful  for  me  to  give, 
as  it  is  for  you  to  receive,  for  I  had  reckoned  on  the  honour  of  your  alli- 
ance, and  the  breaking  off  of  a  marriage-contract  always  injures  the  lady 
more  than  the  gentleman."—"  Enough,  sir,"  said  Morcerf, "  we  will  speak 
no  more  on  the  subject*  And  clenching  his  gloves  with  passion,  he  left 
the  apartment  Danglars  remarked  that  during  the  whole  conversation 
Morcerf  had  never  once  dared  to  ask  if  it  was  on  his  own  account  that 
Danglars  recalled  his  word.  That  evening  there  was  a  long  conference 
between  several  friends,  and  M.  Cavalcanti,  who  had  remained  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  ladies,  was  the  last  to  leave  the  house  of  the 
banker. 

The  next  morning,  directly  he  awoke,  Danglars  asked  for  the  newspapers ; 
they  were  brought  to  him  ;  he  laid  aside  three  or  four,  and  at  last  fixed  on 
I* Impartial:  it  was  the  paper  of  which  Beauchamp  was  the  chief  editor. 
He  nastily  tore  off  the  cover,  opened  the  journal  with  nervous  precipita- 
tion, passed  contemptuously  over  le  ftemier  Paris,  and  arriving  at  the 
miscellaneous  intelligence,  stopped,  with  a  malicious  smile,  at  a  paragraph 
headed  "  Yanina."  "  Very  good  1"  observed  Danglars,  after  having  reed 
the  paragraph  ;  "  here  is  a  little  article  on  Colonel  Femand,  which,  ii  I 
am  not  mistaken,  would  render  the  explanation  which  the  count  de  Morcerf 
required  of  me  perfectly  unnecessary." 

At  the  same  moment,  that  is,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Albert  de 
Morcerf,  dressed  in  a  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  might  have  been 
seen  walking  with  a  quick  and  agitated  step  in  the  direction  of  Motite- 
Cristo's  house  in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  the  porter  informed  him  that  the  count  had  gone  out  about  half  an 
hour  previously.    ''  Did  he  take  Baptistin  with  him  ?^ 

"  No,  jM.  le  Vicomte." 
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"  Call  him,  then  ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  him."    The  concierge  wenttou 
the  valet-de-chambre,  and  returned  vfith  him  in  aa  insuni. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Albert,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion  ;  bui  I 
was  anxious  to  know  from  your  own  m.outh  if  your  master  was  really  ouloi 
not. " "  He  is  really  out,  sit,"  replied  Baptistin. 

'■  Out,  even  to  mei"' "  I  know  how  happy  my  roaster  always  is  lo 

receive  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  Baptistin  ;  "and  I  should  therefore  ncrer 
think  of  including  him  in  any  general  order." 

"  You  are  right ;  and  now  I  wish  to  see  him  on  an  affair  of  great  im- 
portancc  ;  do  you  think  it  will  be  long  before  he  comes  in  ?" 

"  N'o,  1  think  not  ;  for  he  ordered  his  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Well,  1  will  go  and  take  a  turn  in  tlie  Champs  Eiys^es,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  1  will  return  here  ;  meanwhile,  if  M.  le  Comte  should  conic  in,  will 
you  beg  him  not  to  go  out  a^'ain  without  seeing  me  V 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  doing  so,  sir,"  said  BaptistiiL 

Albert  left  the  fiacre  in  which  he  had  come  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
count,  intending  to  take  a  turn  on  foot.  As  he  was  passing  the  AUfc  des 
Veuves,  he  thought  he  saw  the  count's  horses  standing  at  Gosselt's  sbootr 
ing-gallery  ;  he  approached,  and  soon  recognised  the  coftchman.  "  li)L 
le  Comte  shooting  m  the  gallery?"  said  Morcerf. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  ihe  toachm.in.  WiiiUl  he  w.is  spe^iking.  Albert  had 
hearJ  the  report  of  iwo  or  lliiiic  jiiitdl-shoLs,  Hi;  entered,  and  on  his  waj 
met  ihc  waiter.  "Esciise  me,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  the  lad;  "but  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  wait  a  moment  ?" 

'■  What  for,  I'liilip?"  asked  Albert,  who,  being  a  constant  visitor  there, 
did  not  underst.ind  this  opposition  lo  hij  entrance. 

"  Kecausc  the  person  who  is  now  in  the  ".illery  prefers  being  alone,  and 
never  practises  in  the  prasonce  of  any  one. ' 

"  Not  even  iK'fore  vou,  I'liilip .'     Then  who  loads  his  pistol  f" 

"  His  serv.ini.  ■ '"  A  Nubian  ?" ■'  A  Kcjiro." 

"  it  is  he,  thcii."— — '"  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ?'' 

"  Yes,  and  1  am  come  to  look  for  him  ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"Oh!  that  is  quite  another  thim,',  then.  I  will  go  immediately  and 
inform  him  of  your  arrival.''  And  l'ii}li|),  urged  by  his  own  curiosity, 
entered  the  gallery  ;  a  second  afterwards,  .Monte  Cristo  appeared  c 


eshold. 
inj  you  here  ;  and 
servants  that  1  did  s( 
your  house,  and  thi 
home  at  ten  o'clock 
away  the  time  till  te 

horses.^' "Wlut 

breakfasting  wilh  im 

'■  No,  thank  yoii,  i 


y.iur  p,ir,l  tn.  my  do.ir  count.''  said  Albert,  "  for  follow- 
■  muit  firjt  tell  you  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  your 
I  alone  am  to  blam^  for  the  indiscretion.  I  went  to 
told  ine  you  were  out,  but  that  they  expected  you 
>  hte.ikfasl.  1  was  w.ilking  about  in  order  to  pass 
o'clock,  whea  I  caught  sight  of  your  carriage  and 
au  have  ju^t  said  iiiJuccs  me  to  hope  that  you  intend 


pany." 


am  thinking  of  other  thing 
ly  t,ikc  ih.U  meal  ai  a  later 
1  earth  are  you  talking  of?' 
-lay." "  What  for  ?" 


i  besides  breakfast,  just 

Wiiat  o 
to  fi^'ht  to-    ., . 

»  I  am  going  to  fight " 

"  Yes,  1  understand  that,  but  * 

Ills  of  reasons,  you  know." ' 

"Ah  I  that  is  something  seriou.. 

"So  serioiis,  that  \  gome  to  beg  yoi\  lo  itTvdw  me  a  ser\-ice." 

"  Wkxt  is  it  ?" "  To  be  mf  *tcrii\i\" 

That  is  a  serious  mailer,  awl  wcnnAV  no*.  i\stvj.^^\^\-.«t-,\t\.-«av^.at 
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of  nothing  till  we  get  home.  Ali,  bring  me  some  water.**  The  count 
turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  passed  into  the  little  vestibule  where  the  gentle 
men  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  hands  after  shooting.  "  Come  in,  M. 
le  Vicomte,"  said  Philip  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  I  will  show  you  something 
drolL''  Morcerf  entered,  and  instead  of  the  usual  mark,  he  perceived  some 
playing-cards  fixed  against  the  wall.  At  a  distance  Albert  thought  it  was 
a  complete  suit,  for  he  counted  from  the  ace  to  the  ten.    "  Ah  !  ah  V*  said 

Albert,  "  I  see  you  were  preparing  for  a  game  of  cards." ^**  No,"  said 

the  count,  "  I  was  making  a  suit  of  cards." 

"  How  ?"  said  Albert. 

''  Those  are  really  aces  and  twos  which  you  see,  but  my  balls  have 
turned  them  into  threes,  fivts^  sevens,  eights,  nines,  and  tens."  Albert 
approached.  In  fact,  the  balls  had  actually  pierced  the  cards  in  the  exact 
places  which  the  painted  signs  would  otherwise  have  occupied,  the  lines  and 
distances  being  as  regularly  kept  as  if  they  had  been  ruled  with  pencil. 
*'  Diable  /*'  said  Morcerf. 

^'  What  would  yuu  have,  my  dear  viscount  ?'  said  Monte-Cristo,  wiping 
his  hands  on  the  towel  which  All  had  brought  him  ;  "  I  must  occupy  my 
leisure  moments  in  some  way  or  other.  But  come,  I  am  waiting  for  you." 
Both  then  entered  Monte-Cristo's  chariot,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  deposited  them  safely  at  No.  30.  Monte-Cristo  took  Albert  into 
his  study,  and  pointing  to  a  seat,  placed  another  for  himself.  ^  Now  let  us 
talk  the  matter  over  quietly,"  said  the  count. 

"  You  see  I  am  penectly  composed,"  said  Albert 

"  With  whom  are  you  going  to  fight  ?" ^**  With  Beauchamp." 

"  Is  he  one  of  your  friends  V 

"  Of  course  ;  it  is  always  with  friends  that  one  fights." 

**  I  suppose  you  have  some  cause  of  quarrel  ?" "  I  have  !" 

"  What  has  he  done  to  you  ?" "  There  appeared  in  his  journal  last 

night ^but  wait,  and  read  for  yourself."    And  Albert  handed  over  the 

paper  to  the  count,  who  read  as  follows  : — 

'*  A  correspondent  at  Yanina  informs  us  of  a  fact  of  which  until  now  we 
had  remained  in  ignorance.  The  castle  which  formed  the  protection  of  the 
town  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by  a  French  officer  named  Fernand,  in 
whom  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ali  Tebelen,  had  reposed  the  g^'^atest  confidence." 

"  Well  1"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  what  do  you  see  in  that  to  annoy  you  V 

"  What  do  I  see  in  it  ?" **  Yes  ;  what  does  it  signify  to  you  if  the  castle 

of  Yanina  was  given  up  by  a  French  officer  ?" 

^Mt  signifies  to  my  father,  the  count  of  Morcerf,  whose  Christian  name 
is  Fernand  I" **  Did  your  father  serve  Ali  Pacha  ?" 

*^  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  he  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  Greeks,  and 
hence  arises  the  calumny." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  viscount,  do  talk  reason  !" 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  do  otherwise." "  Now,  just  tell  me  who  the  devil 

should  know  in  France  that  the  officer  Fernand  and  the  Count  de  Morcerf 
are  one  and  the  same  person  ?  and  who  cares  now  about  Yanina,  which  was 
taken  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1822  or  1823  ?" 

"  That  just  proves  the  blackness  of  the  perfidy  :  they  have  allowed  all 
this  time  to  elapse,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  rake  up  events  which  have 
been  forgotten,  to  furnish  materials  for  scandal,  in  order  to  tarnish  the  lustre 
of  our  high  position.  I  inherit  my  father's  name,  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
the  shadow  of  disgrace  should  darken  it  I  am  goin^  to  Beauchamp,  in 
whose  journal  this  paragraph  appears,  and  I  shaU  insist  on  his  retracting 
the  assertion  before  two  witnesses." 
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leauchamp  \¥ill  never  retract" "  Then  he  must  fight," 

>■  0  he  will  not,  for  be  will  tell  vou,  what  is  ven'  fue,  that  perfaxpi  iIhA 
I'ltiy  officers  in  the  Greek  army  bearing  the  same  name." 
.\  e  will  fight,  nevertheless.     I   will  efface  that  blot   on  my  fuher^ 
icter.     My  father,  who  was  such  a  brave  soldier,  whose  carver  was  w 

Jli,  well,  he  will  add,  'We  are  warranted  in  believing  that  thisFenund 
■'.  ihc  illustrious  Count  de  Morcerf,  who  also  bears  the  same  Christian 
L?.'  " "  lain  determined  not  lo  be  content  with  anything  shonoTan 


"  .\nd  you  intend  to  make  him  do  it  in  the  presence  of  two  wiuutses, 

do  yoi.  ?■'—'■  Yes." 
■'  ^ou  do  wrong." "  Which  means,  I  Mippose,  that  you  rdiue  'Cat 

service  which  1  asked  of  you  ?" 

"  \'ou  know  my  theory  regarding  duels  ;  1  told  you  tny  opinion  on  thai 

siibjtcl,  if  you  remember,  when  we  were  at  Rome." "  N'evenheless,  my 

de^ir  count,  1  found  you  this  morning  engaged  in  an  occupation  but  little 
consilient  with  the  notions  you  profess  to  entertain." 

"  Hcc^tuse,  my  dear  fellow,  yoti  undttrstand  one  tanst  never  be  eeceiitric. 
If  (iiit''^  lot  is  cast  amongstfocds,  it  is  necessary  to  study  folly.  I  shall 
perli.ips,  Rnd  mvself  one  day  called  out  by  some  harebrained  scamp,  who 
has  no  more  real  cau^c  of  qiun-.]l  "ilh  me  lli.iii  yuu  haveniih  Be.iiichsTiip  ; 
he  iii.iy  lake  mi:  to  t.ibk  for  some  fooliih  triHc  or  olher,  he  n  ill  bring  hi' 
witnesses,  or  will  insvlt  me  in   some   pubhc  place,  and   I   suppose  1  am 

espccicd  to  kill  him  for  all  thai." "  Vou  admit  that  you  would  fighi, 

Ihcn  '-.     Wfll,  if  so,  \\\\\  <io  ;oiT  objtci  to  my  doing  so?" ''  I  do  not  say 

that  you  ought  not  lo  fight,!  only  say  tiiat  a  duel  is  a  serious  thing,  anJ 

ought  nol  to  be  undertaken  without  due  retieclion." "Did   he  reflect 

before  he  insulted  my  fail.cr?" 

"  If  he  spoke  haslilj',  ando^ns  thai  he  did  so,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied.'' 

'■  All,  my  dear  count,  you  are  far  too  indulgent." 

"And  you  f.ir  too   exacting.     Supposing,  for  instance,   and   do  not  be 

angry  at  what  1  am  s:oing  to  say " 

"  Well  !" "  Suppuiing  the  assertion  lo  be  really  inie  ?" 

"A  son  ought  not  lo  submit  lo  such  a  slain  on  his  lather's  honour." 
"  Ma  fat  J  we  live  in  times  when  there  is  much  to  which  we  must  sub- 
mit."  "  Th.nt  is  precisely  the  f.iull  of  the  age." 

'■  And  do  you  unUei Like  lo  reform  it  ?' 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned." 

"  Mtifoi  \  you  are  indeed  rigid,  my  dear  fellow  P "  Well,  I  own  it." 

"  Are  you  quite  impervious  lo  good  advice  'f 
"  Not  when  it  comes  from  a  friend." 

"  .And  do  you  accord  me  that  title  ?" "  Certainly  I  do." 

"Well,  then,   before  goinj;  to   Beauchamp  wiih   your   witnesses    seek 

further  informalion  on  the  subject," "  Krom  whom  ?"'  ' 

"  From  Hayd^e." "Wliy,  i\hat  can  be  the  use  of  mrxintr  a  wormn  im 

in  the  alTair  ?-«h.-,i  can  she  do  in  it  ?"  ^ 

'■  She  can  declare  to  you,  for  example,  llial  your  father  had   no  hand 

i"„K  the".;isfoS  ^:1A^.''^  "'■  "-  -"-  ■■  -  'f  ^>'  ^f"-«   he  had. 

j:^^^l^t^S:^ ''"'  '°'-^'  "-' '  -"■'^  -'  f-r  -«  moment 
"  V'oit  reject  this  means  o(  mtQiinatioxv,  Vh^vi'" 
" I  do — most  decidedly.' 
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''  Then  let  me  offer  one  more  word  of  advice.** 

**  Do  so,  then,  but  kt  il  be  the  last" 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  hear  it,  perhaps  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  1  request  it." ^'  Do  not  take  any  witnesses  with  you 

when  you  go  to  Beauchamp— visit  him  alone.** 

"  That  would  be  contrary  to  all  custom," 

"  Your  case  is  not  an  ordinary  one." 

'*  And  what  is  your  reason  for  advising  me  to  go  alone  T 

"  Because  then  the  affair  will  rest  between  you  and  Beauchamp." 

**  Explain  yourself." "  I  will  do  sa    If  Beauchamp  be  disposed  to 

retract,  you  ought  at  least  to  give  him  the  cmportunity  of  doing  it  of  his 
own  free  will ;  the  satisfaction  to  you  will  be  the  same  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  refuses  to  do  so,  it  will  then  be  quite  time  enough  to  admit  two  strangers 
into  your  secret. 

<*  They  will  not  be  strangers,  they  will  be  friends." 

'^  Ah, but  the  friends  of  to-day  are  the  enemies  of  to-morrow ;  Beauchamp, 
for  instance."—"  So  you  recommend-—" 

"  I  recommend  you  to  be  prudent" 

"  Then  you  advise  me  to  go  alone  to  Beauchamp  !"— "  I  do,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  When  you  wish  to  obtain  some  concession  from  a  man's  self* 
love,  you  must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  wishing  to  wound  it"^— "  I 
believe  you  are  right" ^"  I  am  glad  of  it" 

"  Then  I  will  go  alone." 

"  Go  ;  but  you  would  do  better  still  by  not  going  at  alL" 

"  That  is  impossible." "  Do  so,  then  ;  it  will  be  a  wiser  plan  than  the 

first  which  you  proposed." 

"  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  I  am  at  last  obliged  to  fight,  will 

you  not  be  my  second?" "My  dear  viscount,"  said  Monte- Crist o, gravely, 

''  you  must  have  seen  before  to-day  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  I 
have  been  at  your  disposal,  but  the  service  which  you  have  just  demanded 
of  me  is  one  which  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  render  you." 

"  Why  f* "  Perhaps  you  may  know  at  some  future  period,  and,  in  the 

mean  time,  I  request  you  to  excuse  my  declining  to  put  you  in  possession 
of  my  reasons." 

"  Well,  I  will  have  Frana  and  Chiteau-Renaud ;  they  will  be  the  very 
men  for  it" "  Do  so,  then.' 

**  But  if  I  do  fight,  you  will  surely  not  object  to  giving  me  a  lesson  or  two 
tn  shooting  and  fencing?" ^"  That,  too,  is  impossible." 

"  What  a  singular  being  you  are  !— you  will  not  interfere  in  anything." 

"  You  are  right— that  is  the  principle  on  which  I  wish  to  act." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  about  it,  then.  Good-bye,  count"  Morcerf  took 
his  hat,  and  left  the  room.  He  found  his  chariot  at  the  door,  and  doing  his 
utmost  to  restrain  his  anger,  he  drove  at  once  to  Beauchamp's  house. 
Beauchamp  was  in  his  office.  It  was  one  of  those  gloomy,  dusty-looking 
apartments,  such  as  journalists*  offices  have  always  been  from  time  imme- 
morial The  servant  announced  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf.  Beauchamp 
repeated  the  name  to  himself,  as  though  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
had  heard  right,  and  then  gave  orders  for  him  to  be  admitted.  Albert 
entered  Beauchamp  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on  seeing  his 
friend  leap  over  and  trample  under  foot  all  the  newspapers  which  were 
strewed  about  the  room.  "  Here !  here  !  my  dear  Albert  ***  said  he,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  young  man.  "  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  or  do 
you  come  peaceably  to  take  breakfast  with  me  ?  Try  ana  find  a  seat—there 
IS  one  by  that  geranium,  which  is  the  only  diing  in  the  room  to  remind  me 
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thai  there  arc  other  leaves  in  the  world  besides  leaves  of  paper." 

champ,"  said  Albert,  "it  is  of  your  jouimal  that  I  come  to  apeak."* 

"  Indeed!  what  do  you  wish  lo  sajt  about  it  T' 

"  I  desire  that  a  statement  contained  in  il  should  be  rectified. " 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?    But  pray  sit  down." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Albert,  with  a  cold  and  formal  bow. 

"Will  you  nowhavethckindness  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  staiwnnil 

which  has  displeased  you?" "An  announcement  has  been  made  whkh 

implicates  the  honour  of  a  member  of  my  family." 

"What  is  it  ?"  said  Beauchamp,  much  surprised  ;  "  surely  you  must  be 
mistidccn." "  It  is  an  article  headed  'Yaoma.'  " 

"  '  Yanina  ?"  " "  Yes  ;  really  you  appear  to  be  totally  ignoniDt  of  the 

cause  which  brings  me  iiere." 

"  Such  is  really  the  case,  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour  I     Bapttste,  pre 

me  yesterday's  paper,"  cried  Beauchamp, "  Here,  I  hare  brougjit  mine 

with  me,"  replied  Alberi. 

Beauchamp  took  the  paper,  and  read  the  article  to  which  Albertpcunted 
in  an  undcr-tone.  "  You  see  it  is  a  serious  annoyance,"  said  Rlorceif, 
when  Beauchamp  had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  p.iragTaph.     **  Is  (he 

officer  alluded  to  a  relation  of  yours,  then  ?"  demanded  Ibe  jounialtsl. 

"  Yes,"  said  Albert,  blushing. 

"Well,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  T  said  Beauchamp,  mSdl;: 
"My  dear  Beauchamp^  I  wish  you  to  contradict  this  statement,"  Beau- 
champ looked  at  Albert  with  a  benevolent  expression. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  matter  will  want  a  good  deal  of  talking  o«t ;  » 
retraction  is  always  a  serious  thing,  you  knuw.  Sit  down,  and  I  wiU  i^ 
it  again."  Albeit  resumed  his  seat,  and  Beauchamp  read,  with  msre 
attention  than  at  first,  the  lines  denounced  by  his  friend.     **  WeQ,'  stid 
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assertion,  will  you  not,  Beauchamp  P'  said  Albert,  with  increased  though 
stifled  anger. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Beauchamp. "  Immediately  ?"  said  Albert 

"  When  I  am  convinced  that  the  statement  is  false." "  What  P* 

''The  thing  is  worth  looking  into,  and  I  will  take  pains  to  investigate 
the  matter  thoroughly." 

"  But  what  is  5iere  to  investigate,  sir  T  said  Albert,  enraged  beyond 
measure  at  Beauchamp's  last  remark.  ''If  you  do  not  believe  that  it  is  my 
father,  say  so  immediately ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  believe  it  to  be 
him,  state  your  reasons  for  doing  so."  Beauchamp  looked  at  Albert  with 
the  smile  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  which,  in  its  numerous  modi- 
fications, served  to  express  every  varied  feeling  of  his  mind.  "  Sir,"  replied 
he,  "  if  you  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of  demanding  satisfaction,  you  should 
have  gone  at  once  to  the  point,  and  not  have  entertained  me  with  the  idle 
conversation  to  which  I  have  been  patiently  listening  for  the  last  half-hour. 
Am  I  to  put  this  construction  on  your  visit  ?" "  Yes,  if  you  will  not  con- 
sent to  retract  that  infamous  calumny." "  Wait  a  moment — no  threats, 

if  you  please,  M.  Femand  Mondego,  Vicomte  de  Morcerf ;  I  never  allow 
them  from  my  enemies,  and  therefore  shall  not  put  up  with  them  from  my 
friends.  You  insist  on  my  contradicting  the  article  relating  to  General 
Femand,  an  article  in  which,  I  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  honour,  I 

have  not  taken  the  slightest  share  ?" "  Yes,  I  insist  on  it !"  said  Albert, 

whose  mind  was  beginning  to  get  bewildered  with  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings. 

"  And  if  I  refuse  to  retract,  you  wish  to  fight,  do  you  ?"  said  Beauchamp, 

in  a  calm  tone. "  Yes  !"  replied  Albert,  raising  his  voice. ^"  Well," 

said  Beauchamp,  "  here  is  my  answer,  my  dear  sir.  The  article  was  not 
inserted  by  me — I  was  not  even  aware  of  it ;  but  you  have,  by  the  step  you 
have  taken,  called  my  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  question,  and  it  will 
remain  until  it  shall  be  either  contradicted  or  confirmed  by  some  one  who 
has  a  right  to  do  so." 

"  Sir,"  said  Albert,  rising,  "  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  sending  my 
seconds  to  you,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  arrange  with  them  the 
place  of  meeting  and  the  arms  which  we  are  to  use.  Do  you  understand 
me  T "  Certainly,  my  dear  sir." 

"  And  this  evening,  if  you  please,  or  to-morrow  at  the  latest,  we  will 

meet." "  No,  no !  I  will  be  on  the  ground  at  the  proper  time  ;  but  in 

my  opinion  (and  I  have  a  right  to  dictate  the  preliminaries,  as  it  is  I  who 
have  received  the  provocation) — in  my  opinion  the  time  ought  not  to  be 
yet.  I  know  you  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  sword,  whilst 
I  am  only  moderately  so  ;  I  know,  too,  that  you  are  a  good  marksman— 
there  we  are  about  equal.  I  know  that  a  duel  between  us  two  would  be  a 
serious  affair,  because  you  are  brave,  and  I  am  brave  also.  I  do  not  there- 
fore wish  either  to  kill  you,  or  to  be  killed  myself,  without  a  cause.  Now, 
I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  you,  and  one  very  much  to  the  purpose, 
too.  Do  you  insist  on  this  retractation  so  far  as  to  kill  me  if  I  do  not  make 
it,  although  I  have  repeated  more  than  once,  and  affirmed  on  my  honour, 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  thing  with  which  you  charge  me,  and  although 
I  still  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  you  to  recognise  the 
Count  de  Morcerf  under  the  name  of  Femand  T 

"  I  maintain  my  original  resolution." "  Very  well,  my  dear  sir ;  then 

I  consent  to  cut  throats  with  you.  But  I  require  three  weeks'  preparation ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  come  and  say  to  you,  *  The  assertion  is  false, 
and  I  retract  it,'  or,  *  The  assertion  is  true,'  when  I  shall  inuncdiately  draw 


the  sworJ  from 
pk   .. 

"  Three  weeks  !"  cried  Alberl  ;  "  they  wilt  pasi  as  slowlv  as  ttiree  Ow 

luries  when  1  amallitieiimesuffcringdishonour," "  H.ia youcotUiaued 

to  remain  on  amicable  terms  with  me,  t  should  h^ve  said, '  Patience,  nigr 
friend ;'  but  you  have  consiituied  yourself  my  enemy,  ihctefore  t  «;, 

'  What  does  that  signify  to  me,  sir  ?  " "  WcU,  lei  it  be  lhrc<  wctfa, 

then,"  said  Morcerf  j  "  but  remember,  at  the  expiration  of  that  limc  no 
delay  or  subterfuge  will  justify  yo"  in " 

"  M.  Albert  de  Morcctf,"  said  Beauchamp,  rising  in  his  turn,  *  I  canMt 
throw  you  out  of  window  for  three  weeks—  that  is  to  say,  for  (went}-'linu 
days  to  come— nor  have  you  any  right  to  split  my  sVuU  open  till  thai  (iM 
has  elapsed.  To-day  Is  the  sgth  of  August ;  the  list  of  September  will, 
therefore,  be  the  conclusion  of  the  term  agreed  on,  and  till  that  time  ar* 
rives— and  it  is  tlie  advice  of  a  gentleman  which  I  am  about  to  give  job— 
till  then  we  will  refrain  from  growling  and  barking  like  two  <Xo^  ehxiaei 
within  sight  of  each  other,"  When  he  had  concluded  this  spcecli.  Beau- 
champ  bowed  coldly  to  Albert,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  letireiil  to 
his  printing-office.  Albert  veined  his  anger  on  a  pile  of  newspapers,  wbich 
he  sent  flying  all  over  the  room  by  switching  them  violently  with  his  stick  i 
after  which  cbuUifion  he  departed  —not,  however,  without  watkins  several 
times  to  the  door  of  the  printing-oJIice,  as  if  ha  had  half  a  mind  to  enter  it 
Whilst  Alberl  was  lashing  the  front  of  his  chariot  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  had  done  to  the  newspapers  which  were  the  innocent  aueots  of  his  di* 
comfiture,  as  he  was  crossing  the  barrier  he  perceived  Moirel,  who  wjtt 
walking  with  a  quick  step  and  a  bright  eye.  He  was  passing  the  Chjoei* 
Baihs,  and  appeared  lo  have  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Porte  Sab>l- 
Marrin,  and  to  be  going  towards  the  Magdalen.    "  Ah,"  snid  Morcetf, 
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of  Valentine.  She  looked  marvellously  beautiful  in  her  deep  mourning 
dress,  and  Morrel  experienced  such  intense  delight  in  gazing  upon  her 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  almost  have  dispensed  with  the  conversation  of 
her  grandfather,  fiut  the  easy-chair  of  the  old  man  was  heard  rolling 
along  the  floor,  and  he  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  room.  Noirtler 
acknowledged  by  a  look  of  extreme  kindness  and  benevolence  the  thanks 
which  Morrel  lavished  on  him  for  his  timely  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Valentine  and  himself— an  intervention  which  had  saved  them  from 
despair.  Morrel  then  cast  on  the  invalid  an  interrogative  look  as  to  the 
new  favour  which  he  designed  to  bestow  on  him.  Valentine  was  sitting  at 
a  little  distance  from  them,  timidly  awaiting  the  moment  when  she  should 
be  obliged  to  speak.  Noirtier  fixed  his  eyes  on  her.  *'  Am  I  to  say  what 
you  told  me  P*  asked  Valentine.  Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  she  was  to 
do  so. 

^  M.  Morrel  *  said  Valentine  to  the  young  man,  who  was  regarding  her 
with  the  most  intense  interest,  *'  my  grandfather,  M.  Noirtier,  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say,  which  he  told  me  three  days  ago  ;  and  now  he  has 
sent  for  you,  that  I  may  repeat  them  to  you ;  I  will  repeat  them,  then  ; 
and  since  he  has  chosen  me  as  his  interpreter,  I  will  be  faithhil  to  the 

trust,  and  will  not  alter  a  word  of  his  intentions." '*  Ob,  I  am  listening 

with  the  greatest  impatience,"  replied  the  young  man  -  ^  speak,  I  b^  en 
you.''  V^entine  cast  down  her  eyes  ;  this  was  a  good  omen  for  Morrel, 
for  he  knew  that  nothing  but  happiness  could  have  the  power  of  thus 
overcoming  Valentine.  **  My  grandfather  intends  leaving  this  house,** 
said  she,  ''and  Barrois  is  looking  out  suitable  apartments  for  him  in 

another." **  But  you,  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  you,  who  are  necessary 

to  M.  Noirtier*s  happiness *' 

"  Me  ?"  interrupted  Valentine  ;  "  I  shall  not  leave  my  grandfather,  that 
is  an  understood  thing  between  us.  My  apartment  will  be  close  to  his. 
Now,  M.  de  Villefort  must  either  give  his  consent  to  this  plan  or  his  re- 
fusal ;  in  the  first  case,  I  shall  leave  directly  ;  and  in  the  second,  I  shall 
await  my  majority,  which  will  be  completed  in  about  ten  months.  Then 
I  shall  be  free,  I  shall  have  an  independent  fortune,  and ^ 

"  And  what.^  demanded  Morrel. "  And  with  my  grandfather's  con- 
sent I  shall  fulfil  the  promise  ^hich  I  have  made  you.''  Valentine  pro- 
nounced these  few  last  words  in  such  a  low  tone,  that  nothing  but  Morrefs 
intense  interest  in  what  she  was  saying  could  have  enabled  him  to  hear 
them.     "  Have  I  not  explained  your  wishes,  grandpapa  ?"  said  Valentine, 

addressing  Noirtier.—^-"  Yes,"  looked  the  old  man. "  Once  under  my 

grandfather's  roof,  M.  Morrel  can  visit  me  in  the  presence  of  my  good 
and  worthy  protector,  if  we  still  feel  that  the  union  \\  e  contemplated  will 
be  likely  to  insure  our  future  comfort  and  happiness  ;  in  that  case  1  shall 
expect  M.  Morrel  to  come  and  claim  me  at  my  own  hands.  But,  alas  ! 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  hearts  inflamed  by  obstacles  to  their  desire 
grow  cold  in  time  of  security  ;  I  trust  we  shall  never  find  it  so  in  our  ex- 
perience !" 

**  Oh !"  cried  Morrel,  almost  tempted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  Noirtier  and  Valentine,  and  to  adore  them  as  two  superior  beings. 
'*  what  have  I  ever  done  in  my  life  to  merit  such  unbounded  happiness  r 
^  Until  that  time,"  continued  the  young  girl,  in  a  calm  and  self- 
possessed  tone  of  voice,  "  we  will  conform  to  circumstances,  and  be  «iided 
by  the  wishes  of  our  friends,  so  long  as  those  wishes  do  not  tend  finally 
to  separate  us ;  in  one  word,  and  I  repeat  it,  because  it  expresses  all  I 
wish  to  convey, — we  will  wait" 
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"  And  I  swear  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  which  this  word  imposet'^^^ 
said  Morrel,  "  not  only  with  resignation,  but  willi  cheerfulness.  ——■ 
"  Therefore,"  continued  Valentine,  lookiog  playfully  At  Maxintilian,  "na 
more  inconsiderate  actions— no  mure  rash  projects  ;  for  you  surely  wci^ 
not  wish  to  compromise  the  feelings  of  her  who  from  this  day  [Cgarts 
herself  as  destined,  honourably  and  happily,  to  bear  your  name?' 
Morrei  loolied  obedience  to  her  commands.  Noirtier  regarded  the  lovers 
with  a  look  of  inefTabte  tenderness,  whilst  Barroi;,  who  liad  remained  ig 
the  room  in  the  character  of  a  man  priviicged  to  know  everything  that 

Sassed,  smiled  an  the  youilifui  couple  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
om  his  bald  forehead.  "  How  hot  you  look,  my  good  Uarroia  !'  said 
Valentine. 

"  Ah  I  I  have  been  running  very  fast,  mademoiselle  ;  buC  I  mast  do  M. 
Morrel  the  justice  to  say  that  he  ran  still  faster."  Noirtier  directed  tbeit 
attention  toawaitcr,  on  which  was  placed  adecanter  containing  lemonade 
and  a  glass.  The  decanter  was  neariy  full,  with  the  exception  of  a  liide, 
which  had  been  already  drunk  by  M.  Noirtier. 
"  Come,  Barrois,''  said  the  young  girl,  "  take  some  of  this  temonxle  ;  I 

see  you  are  coveting  agood  draught  of  It," "  The  fact  is,  madcmoisetle.* 

jaid  Barrois,  "  I  am  dying  with  thirst,  and  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  ofi« 
it  me,  I  cannot  say  I  should  at  alt  object  to  drinking  your  health  ie  t 

glass  of  it." "  Take  some,  then,  and  come  back  immediately."    Dsrnis 

took  away  tie  waiter,  and  hardly  was  he  outside  the  door,  which,  in  his 
baste,  he  forgot  to  shut,  than  they  saw  him  throw  back  his  b<»d  and 
empty  to  the  very  dregs  the  glass  which  Valentine  had  6Ued.  Valentine 
and  Morrel  were  exchanging  their  adieux  in  the  presence  of  Notrw 
when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  door-bell.  It  was  the  signal  of  a  vim. 
Valentine  looked  at  her  watch. 
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appearance  of  being  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets  ;  his  head  fell  back, 
and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  body  began  to  stiffen.  Valentine  uttered 
a  cry  of  horror ;  Morrel  took  her  in  his  arms,  as  if  to  defend  her  from 
some  unknown  danger.  "  M.  d'Avrigny  I  M.  d'Avrigny  !"  cried  she,  in  a 
stifled  voice.  "  Help  !  help  I"  Barrois  turned  round  and,  with  a  great 
effort,  stumbled  a  few  steps,  then  fell  at  the  feet  of  Noirtier,  and  resting 
his  hand  on  the  knee  of  the  invalid,  exclaimed,  *'  My  master  !  my  good 
master  !"  At  this  moment  M.  de  Villefort,  attracted  by  the  noise,  appeared 
on  the  threshold.  Morrel  relaxed  his  hold  of  Valentine,  and  retreating  to 
a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  he  remained  half  hidden  behind  a  curtain. 
Pale  as  if  he  had  been  gazing  on  a  serpent,  he  fixed  his  terrified  eye  on  the 
agonized  sufferer. 

Noirtier,  burning  with  impatience  and  terror,  was  in  despair  at  his  utter 
inability  to  help  his  old  domestic,  whom  he  regarded  more  in  the  light  of 
a  friend  than  a  servant  One  might  trace  the  terrible  conflict  which  was 
going  on  between  the  living  energetic  mind  and  the  inanimate  and  helpless 
body,  by  the  fearful  swelling  of  the  veins  of  his  forehead  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  round  the  eye.  Barrois,  his  features  convulsed,  his 
eyes  suffused  with  blood,  and  his  head  thrown  back,  was  lying  at  full 
length,  beating  the  floor  with  his  hands,  whilst  his  legs  were  become  so 
stiff  that  they  looked  as  if  they  would  break  rather  than  bend.  A  slight 
appearance  of  foam  was  visible  round  the  mouth,  and  he  breathed  pain- 
fully, and  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Villefort  seemed  stupefied  with  astonishment,  and  remained  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  scene  before  him  without  uttering  a  word.  He  had  not  seen 
MorreL  After  a  moment  of  dumb  contemplation,  during  which  his  face 
became  pale,  and  his  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end,  he  sprang  towards  the 

door,  crying  out,  **  Doctor !  doctor  !  come  instantly  ;  pray  come  !" 

^  Madame !  madame  V  cried  Valentine,  calling  her  step-mother,  and 
running  upstairs  to  meet  her  ;  "  come  quick,  quick !  and  bring  your  bottle 
of  smelling-salts  with  you." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?*'  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  in  a  harsh  and  con- 
strained tone.  "  Oh !  come  !  come  " ^*^  But  where  is  the  doctor  T  ex- 
claimed Villefort ;  "  where  is  he  T  Madame  de  Villefort  now  deliberately 
descended  the  staircase.  In  one  hand  she  held  her  handkerchief,  with 
which  she  appeared  to  be  wiping  her  face,  and  in  the  other  a  bottle  of 
English  smelling-salts.  Her  flrst  look  on  entering  the  room  was  at  Noir- 
tier, whose  face,  independent  of  the  emotion  which  such  a  scene  could  not 
fail  of  producing,  proclaimed  him  to  be  in  possession  of  his  usual  health  ; 
her  second  glance  was  at  the  dying  man.  She  turned  pale,  and  her  eye 
passed  quickly  from  the  servant,  and  rested  on  the  master. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  madame,"  said  Villefort,  "where  is  the 
doctor  ?  He  was  with  you  just  now.  You  see  this  is  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  he  might  be  saved  if  he  could  but  be  bled  !" ^**  Has  he  eaten  any- 
thing lately  P'  asked  Madame  de  Villefort,  eluding  her  husband's  question. 
"  Madame,"  replied  Valentine,  "  he  has  not  even  breakfasted.  He  has 
been  running  very  fast  on  an  errand  with  which  my  grandfather  charged 

him,  and  when  he  returned  he  took  nothing  but  a  glass  of  lemonade." 

^  Ah !"  said  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  why  did  he  not  take  wine  ?  Lemonade 
was  a  very  bad  thing  for  him." 

"  Grandpapa's  bottle  of  lemonade  was  standing  just  by  his  side ;  poor 
Barrois  was  very  thirsty,  and  was  thankful  to  drink  anything  he  could 
find."  Madame  de  Villefort  started.  Noirtier  looked  at  her  with  a  glance 
of  the  most  profound  scrutiny.    "  He  has  such  a  short  neck,*  said  she. 
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"  Madame,"  said  De  Villcror, 


"  I  ask  where  ii  M.  d'Avriniy  f 
with  Edward,  who  is  not  quiie  wcO,"  m^iA 
„  r  being  able  lo  avoid  answermg. 

Villdbrt  rushed  upstairs  "to  fetch  hira  himself.  "Take  ihii,"  nU 
Madame  de  Villefart,  giving  her  sinelling-bolllc  to  Vatcoiine.  '  "TWj 
will,  no  doubt,  bleed  him  ;  Ibcrefore  I  wilt  retire,  for  I  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  blood :"  and  she  followed  her  husband  upstairs.  Mane)  no* 
emerged  from  his  hiding-place,  where  he  had  remained  quite  anpetctirtA 
so  great  had  been  the  general  confusion.  "  Co  an-ay  as  quick  as  you  cm, 
Maximilian,"  said  Valentine,  "  and  slay  till  I  send  for  you.    CJo." 

Morrel  looked  towards  Noirtier  for  pennission  to  retire.  The  oM  nan, 
who  had  preserved  all  his  usual  nmgjrmti,  made  a  sign  to  him  to  do  Kl 
The  young  man  pressed  Valentine's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  left  Oe 
bouse  by  a  back  staircase.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  qnVttPd  the  roow, 
Vitleforl  and  the  doctor  entered  by  an  opposite  entrance.  Rarratt  m 
now  showing  signs  of  returning  consciousness  :  the  crisis  seemed  put ;  i 
low  moaning  was  heard,  and  he  raJsed  himself  on  one  knee.  lyATTijnf 
and  Villefort  laid  him  on  a  couch.  "What  do  you  prwcribe,  doctttf 
demanded  Villefort.  ''  Give  me  some  water  and  ether.  You  tuR  mH 
in  the  house,  have  you  not .'"' 

"  Yes." "  Send  for  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  tartar  crqetic." 

Villefort  immediately  despatched  a  meisenger.  '■  And  bost  let  «**ir 
one  retire." "  Must  I  go,  too  ?"  asked  Valentine,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  especially,"  replied  the  doctor,  abruptly. 

Valentine  looked  at  M.  d'Avrigny  with  astonishment,  kissed  tier  gmt' 
father  on  the  forehead,  and  left  the  room.  The  doctor  cloi;cd  tht  deA 
after  her  with  a  gloomy  air.  "  Lof>k  I  look !  doctor,"  said  VineAni^  "5e 
is  quite  coming  round  again;  I  really  do  not  think,  after  all,  it  is  aDytUm 
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parts  empty  still  standing  on  the  waiter,  where  it  had  been  left  He  darted 
apon  it  as  an  eagle  would  seize  upon  its  prey.  Panting  with  loss  of 
breath,  he  returned  to  the  room  he  had  just  left.  Madame  de  Villefort 
was  slowly  ascending  the  steps  which  led  to  her  room.  "Is  this  the 
decanter  you  spoke  of  P'  asked  D'Avrigny. 

"  Yes,  doctor.* ^**  Is  thia  t'he  same  lemonade  of  which  you  partook  ? 

"  I  bcUevc  so." "  What  did  it  Uste  like  r **  It  had  a  bitter 

taste.** 

The  doctor  poured  some  drops  of  the  lemonade  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  put  his  Ups  to  it,  and  after  having  rinsed  his  mouth  as  a  man  does 
when  he  is  tasting  wine,  he  spat  the  liquor  into  the  fireplace. 

^  It  is  no  doubt  the  same,"  said  he  :  ^  did  you  drink  some,  too,  M. 
Noirtierr 

"  Yes." ^^  And  did  you  also  discover  a  bitter  taste  ?* 

"  Yes." "  Oh,  doctor !"  cried  Barrois,  "  the  fit  is  coming  on  again. 

Oh  !  have  pity  on  me."  The  doctor  flew  to  his  patient  **  That  emetic, 
Villefort ;  see  if  it  is  coming.  Villefort  sprang  into  the  passage,  exclaim^ 
ing,  "  The  emetic  !  the  emetic  I — is  it  come  yet  ?"  No  one  answered. 
The  most  profound  terror  reigned  throughout  the  house.  ''  If  I  had  any- 
thing by  means  of  which  I  could  inflate  the  lungs,"  said  D*Avrigny,  looking 
around  him,  *^  perhaps  I  mi^fat  prevent  suffocation.    But  there  is  nothing 

which  would  do ! — nothing ! **  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Barrois,  •*  are  you  going 

to  let  me  die  without  help  ?    Oh  !  I  am  dying  !    Oh  !  save  me  !" 

**  A  pen  !  a  pen  I"  said  the  doctor.  There  was  one  lying  on  the  table  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient ;  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  convulsions,  was  making  vain  attempts  to  vomit ;  but  the  jaws 
were  so  clenched  that  the  pen  could  not  pass  them.  This  second  attack 
was  much  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  he  had  slipped  from  the  couch 
to  the  ground,  where  he  was  writhing  in  agony.  The  doctor  left  him  in 
this  paroxysm,  knowing  that  he  could  do  notiiing  to  alleviate  it,  and  going 

up  to  Noirtier,  said  abruptly, — ^  How  do  you  find  yourself  ?— well  T 

**  Yes." 

**  Have  you  any  weight  on  the  chest ;  or  does  your  stomach  fed  light 
and  comfortable— eh  ?" "  Yes." 

"  Then  you  feel  pretty  much  as  you  generally  do  after  you  have  had  the 
dose  which  I  am  accustomed  to  give  you  every  Sunday  i^' "  Yes." 

"  Did  Barrois  make  your  lemonade  V ^"  Yes." 

"  Was  it  you  who  aslEcd  him  to  drink  some  of  it  V "  No." 

*•  Was  it  M.  de  Villefort  ?" ''  No." 

"  Madame  T ^"  No.** 

**  It  was  your  granddaughter,  then,  was  it  not  ?"— — "  Yes."  A  groan 
from  Barrois,  accompanied  by  a  yawn  which  seemed  to  crack  the  very 
jawbones,  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  d'Avri^ny ;  he  left  M.  Noirtier, 
and  returned  to  the  sick  man.  "Barrois,"  said  the  doctor,  "can  you 
speak  ?"  Barrois  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words.  "  Try  and  make 
an  effort  to  do  so,  my  good  man,"  said  D'Avrigny.  Barrois  reopened  his 
blood-shot  eyes.    "  Who  made  the  lemonade  r "  I  did." 

"  Did  you  bring  it  to  your  master  directly  it  was  made  ?" **  No." 

"  You  left  it  somewhere,  then,  in  the  ineantime  P' 

"  Yes ;  I  left  tt  in  the  p«ntry,  because  I  was  called  away." 

"  Who  brodght  it  into  this  room,  then  ?" "  Mademoiselle  Valentine." 

D'Avrigny  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand.    "  Gracious  Heaven  I"  ex- 
claimed he.    "  Doctor !  doctor  T  cried  Barrois,  who  felt  another  fit  coming. 

"  Will  they  never  bring  that  emetic  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 
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"  Here  is  a  glass  with  one  already  prepared,"  said  Villefort,  emering  t&e 

room. -'  Who  prepared  it  T "  The  chemist  who  came  here  with  mc." 

"  Drink  it,"  said  the  doctor  to  Barrois.    "  Impassible,  doctor,  it  is  too 

late  ;  my  throat  is  closing  up.     I  am  choking  1     Oh  !  my  heart  !     Ah  ! 

my  head  ! — Oh  I  what  agony  ! — Shall  I  suffer  like  this  long  ?" "  No, 

no,  friend,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  you  will  soon  cease  to  suffer." 

"  Ah  \  I  understand  you,"  said  the  unhappy  man.  "  My  God,  have 
mercy  upon  me  !"  and,  utierinR  a  fearful  cry,  Barrois  fell  back  as  if  he  had 
been  ^iruck  by  llghtuing.  D'Avrigny  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  placed 
a  j;lass  before  his  lips,  "  Well  1"  said  Villefort.  "  Go  to  the  kitchen,  and 
get  me  some  syrup^  of  violets."  Villefort  went  immediately.  "  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  M.  Noirtier,"  said  D'Avrigny,  "  I  am  going  to  take  my  patient 
into  the  next  room  to  bleed  him  ;  this  sort  of  attack  is  very  frightful  to 

And,  lakjng  Barrois  under  the  arms,  he  dragged  him  into  an  adjoining 
room  ;  but,  almost  immediately,  he  returned  to  fetch  the  remainder  of  the 
lemon.ide.  Noirtier  closed  his  right  eye.  "  You  want  Valentine,  do  yoo 
not  ?  I  will  tell  them  to  send  her  to  you."  Villefort  returned,  and 
D'Avrigny  met  him  in  the  passage.  "  W^  1  how  is  he  now  ?"  asked  he. 
"Come  in  here,"  said  D'Avrigny  ;  and  he  took  him  into  the  chamber 
where  the  sick  man  lay,  "  Is  he  still  in  a  fil  ?"  said  the  procureur  du  roi. 
"  He  is  dead." 

Villefort  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  with 
real  amazement  and  sympathy,  "  Dead  !  and  so  soon  too  !"— "  Yes,  it  is 
very  soon  !"  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  the  corpse  before  him  ;  "  but  that 
ought  not  to  astonish  you  ;  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint-Mifran  died 
as  soon.     People  die  very  suddenly  in  your  house,  M.  de  Villefort," 

"What  !"  cried  the  m.igislrate,  with  an  accent  of  horror  and  consterna- 
tion, "are  you  still  liarping  on  that  terrible  idea?"— — ''  Still,  sir  ;  and  I 
shall  always  do  so,"  replied  D'Avrigny,  "  for  it  has  ne\'cr  for  one  instant 
ceased  to  retain  possession  of  my  mind  :  and  that  you  may  be  quite  sure 
I  am  not  mistaken  this  lime,  listen  well  to  what  I  am  jinini^  to  say,  M.  de 
Villefort"  The  magistrate  trembled  convulsively.  '■  There  is  a  poison 
which  destroys  life  almost  witlitiut  leaving  any  pcrccplible  traces.  I  know 
it  well  ;  I  h.ive  studied  it  in  all  its  qualities  and  in  the  effects  which  it 
produces,  I  recognised  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the  case  of  poor 
Barrois  as  well  as  in  that  of  IMadamc  de  Saint-Mi5ran.  There  is  a  way  of 
deteclin);  its  presence.  It  restores  thebluecolour  of  htmiis-paper  reddened 
by  an  acid,  and  it  turns  syrup  of  violets  green.  We  have  no  litmus-paper, 
but,  hark  !  here  they  come  with  the  syrup  of  violets,"  The  doctor  was 
right  ;  steps  were  heard  in  ihe  pass:igc.  IVI.  d'Avrigny  opened  the  door, 
and  took  from  the  hands  of  the  fcmnic-de-chambre  a  cup  which  contained 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  ;  lie  then  carefully  closed  the  door. 
"  Look  !"  said  he  to  the  procureur  du  roi,  whose  heart  beat  so  loudly  that 
it  might  almost  be  Eieard  ;  "  here  is  in  this  cup  some  syrup  of  violets,  and 
this  decanter  contains  thcremainder  of  the  lemonade  of  which  M,  Noirtier 
and  Barrois  partook.  If  the  lemonade  be  pure  and  inoflcnsivc  the  syrup 
will  colour  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  lemonade  be  drugged  with  poison,  the 
syrap  will  become  green.     Look  welt  at  it  !" 

The  doctor  then  slowly  poured  some  drops  of  the  lemonade  from  the 
decanter  into  the  cup,  and,  in  an  instant,  a  kind  of  light  cloudy  sediment 
bef^an  to  form  at  Ihe  bottom  of  tVie  cu^-,  tliis  sediment  first  took  a  blue 
abadc,  then  from  Ihe  colour  ol  sapp\i.\tctt'pas.^«ji\QV\,iVQ\oYi\,ii\dfrom 
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opal  to  emerald.    Arrived  at  this  last  hue,  it  changed  no  more.    The 
result  of  the  experiment  left  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  minck 

'*  The  unfortunate  Barrois  has  been  poisoned,**  said  D'Avrigny,  ^  and  I 
will  maintain  this  assertion  before  God  and  man."  Villefort  said  nothing, 
but  he  clasped  his  hands,  opened  his  haggard  eyes,  and,  overcome  witn 
his  emotion^  sank  into  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

THE     ACCUSATION. 

M.  D'AVRIGNY  soon  restored  the  magistrate  to  consciousness,  who  had 
looked  like  a  second  corpse  in  that  chamber  of  death.  "  Oh,  death  is  in 
my  house  I"  cried  Villefort. 

"  Say,  rather,  crime  !"  replied  the  doctor. **  M.  d'Avrigny,"  cried 

Villefort,  ^  I  cannot  tell  you  all  I  feel  at  this  moment,— terror,  gnef,  mad- 


ness." 


"  Yes,"  said  M.  d'Avrigny,  with  an  imposing  calmness,  **  but  I  think  it 
is  now  time  to  act.  I  thii^  it  is  time  to  stop  this  torrent  of  mortality.  I 
can  no  longer  bear  to  be  in  possession  of  these  secrets  without  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  victims  and  society  generally  revenged."  Villefort  cast  a 
gloomy  look  around  him.   ^  In  my  house !"  murmured  he,  ^  in  my  house  1" 

*'  Come,  magistrate,"  said  M.  d'Avrigny,  "  show  yourself  a  man  ;  as 

an  interpreter  of  the  law,  do  honour  to  your  profession  by  sacrificing  your 
selftsh  interests  to  it." 

"  You  make  me  shudder,  doctor  !    Do  you  talk  of  a  sacrifice  ?" 

"  I  do." ^**  Do  you  then  suspect  any  one  ?" 

'^  I  suspect  no  one  ;  death  raps  at  your  door — it  enters — it  goes,  not 
blindfolded,  but  circumspectly,  from  room  to  room.  Well !  I  follow  its 
course,  I  track  its  passage  ;  I  adopt  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  feel 
my  way,  for  my  friendship  for  your  family  and  my  respect  for  you  are  as 
a  twofold  bandage  over  my  eyes  ;  well " 

''  Oh  !  speak,  speak,  doctor  ;  I  shall  have  courage." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  have  in  your  establishment,  or  in  your  family,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  frightful  phenomena  of  which  each  century  produces  only 
one.  Locuste  and  Agrippina,  living  at  the  same  time,  are  an  exception, 
and  proves  the  determination  of  Providence  to  effect  the  entire  rum  of 
the  Roman  empire,  sullied  by  so  many  crimes.  Brunehalt  and  Fr^^ 
gonde  are  the  results  of  the  painful  struggle  of  civilisation  in  its  infancy, 
when  man  was  learning  to  control  mind,  were  it  even  by  an  emissary 
from  the  realms  of  darkness.  All  these  women  had  been,  or  were,  beau- 
tiful. The  same  flower  of  innocence  had  flourished,  or  was  still,  flourish- 
ing on  their  brow,  that  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  culprit  in  your  house." 
Villefort  shrieked,  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  at  the  doctor  with  a 
supplicating  air.    But  the  latter  pursued  without  pity. 

"  *  Seek  whom  the  crime  will  profit,*  says  an  axiom  of  jurisprudence." 

"  Doctor,"   cried   Villefort,  "  alas,  doctor !  how    often    has   man's 

justice  been  deceived  by  those  fatal  words.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
feel  that  this  crime " 

''  You  acknowledge,  then,  the  existence  of  the  crime  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  see  too  plainly  that  it  does  exist.  But  it  seems  that  it  is  in* 
tended  to  affect  me  personally.    I  fear  an  attack  myself,  after  all  these 

disasters." "  Oh,  man  !"  murmured  lyAvrigny,  "  the  most  sdfish  of  all 

animals,  the  most  personal  of  all  creatures,  n^o  believes  the  earth  turns. 


.'-"K  ^'  M^^icis  in  ine  as 

Tlic  doctor,  without  shalciiii^  ban 
word  to  wliat  he  had  s  lid,  went  oiii 
the  whole  household.     Tiie  same  eve 
assembled   in  the   kitciien,  and   had 
Madame  de  Villefort  they  wished  to  Ic 
increased  wages,  could  induce  them 
replied,  "  We  must  go,  for  death  is  ii 
of  prayers  and  entreaties,  testifying 
master  and  mistress,  and  especially  ! 
1  kind,  and  so  gentle.    Villefort  looked 

I  !1  was  in  tears  ;  and,  strange  as  it  was,  ii 

'^<  sight  of  these  tears,  he  looked  also  at  iN 

'  to  him  as  if  a  slight  gloomy  smile  had 

meteors  which  arc  seen  passing  inaus 
stormy  sky. 


CHAPTER 

THE  ROOM  OF  THE  : 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  C( 
house  with  feelings  of  shame  and  ange 
the  projected  alliance  between  their  t^ 
with  curled  hair,  moustaches  in  perfe 
fitted  admirably,  had  entered  the  court 
Chauss^  d'Antin.  He  had  not  been  ti 
ing-room  before  he  drew  Danglars  asidi 
and,  after  an  ingenious  preamble,  relate 
since  his  noble  father's  departure.  H< 
ness  which  had  hA*»»^  -' — 


f^' 
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I  might  wish  to  settle  in  France,  he  left  me  at  his  departure,  together 
!with  the  papers  constituting  my  identity,  a  letter  promising,  if  he  approved 
of  my  choice,  150,000  livres  per  annum  from  the  day  I  was  married.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge,  I  suppose  this  to  be  a  ouarter  of  my  father's  revenue." 

**  I,"  said  Danglars,  ^*  have  always  intended  giving  my  daughter  500,000 
francs  as  her  dowry ;  she  is,  besides,  my  sole  heiress.'* 

'*  All  would  then  be  easily  arranged  if  the  baroness  and  her  daughter 
are  willing.  We  should  command  an  annuity  of  175,000  livres.  Sup- 
posing, also,  I  should  persuade  the  marquis  to  give  me  my  capital, 
which  is  not  likely,  but  still  is  possible,  we  would  place  these  two  or 
three  millions  in  your  hands,  whose  talent  might  make  it  realise  ten 
per  cent" 

"  I  never  give  more  than  four  per  cent,  and  generally  only  three  and  a 
half ;  but  to  my  son-in  law  I  would  give  five,  and  we  would  share  the 

f)rofit" "Very  good,  father-in-law,"  said  Cavalcanti,  yielding  to  his 
ow-bom  nature,  which  would  escape  sometimes  through  the  aristocratic 
gloss  with  which  he  sought  to  conceal  it.  Correcting  himself  immediately, 
he  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir ;  hope  alone  makes  me  almost  nuid, — what  wUl 
not  reality  do  ?" "  But,"  said  Danglars,  who  on  his  part,  did  not  per- 
ceive how  soon  the  conversation,  which  was  at  first  disinterested,  was 
turning  to  a  business  transaction,  "there  is,  doubtless,  a  part  of  your 
fortune  your  father  could  not  refuse  you  f* 

"  Which  Y*  asked  Uie  young  man. 

"  That  you  inherit  from  your  mother." 

"  Truly,  from  my  mother,  Leonora  Corsinari." 

"How  much  may  it  amount  to?" "Indeed,  sir,"  said  Andrea,"! 

assure  you  I  have  never  given  the  subject  a  thought ;  but  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  at  least  two  millions."  Danglars  felt  as  much  overcome 
with  joy  as  the  miser  who  finds  a  lost  treasure,  or  as  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  who  feels  himself  on  the  solid  ground  instead  of  in  the  abyss 
which  he  expected  would  swallow  him  up. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Andrea,  bowing  to  the  banker  respectfully,  "  may  I 

hope  T "  You  may  not  only  hope,"  said  Danglars,  "  but  consider  it  a 

settled  thing,  if  no  obstacle  arises  on  your  part" 

"  I  am,  indeed,  rejoiced,"  said  Andrea. 

"  But,"  said  Danglars,  thoughtfully,  "  how  is  it  that  your  patron,  M.  de 
Monte- Cristo,  did  not  make  this  proposal  for  you  ?"  Andrea  blushed  im- 
perceptibly. "  I  have  just  left  the  count,  sir,"  said  he,  "  he  is,  doubtless,  a 
dehghtful  man,  but  inconceivably  singular  in  his  ideas  :  he  esteems  me 
highly ;  he  even  told  me  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  my  father 
would  give  me  the  capital  instead  of  the  interest  of  my  property  ;  he  has 
promised  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  it  for  me  ;  but  he  also  declared 
that  he  never  had  taken  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  making  proposals 
for  another,  and  he  never  would.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to 
add,  that  he  assured  me,  if  ever  he  had  regretted  the  repugnance  he  felt  to 
such  a  step,  it  was  on  this  occasion,  because  he  thought  the  projected 
union  would  be  a  happy  and  suitable  one.  Besides,  if  he  will  do  nothing 
officially,  he  will  answer  any  questions  you  propose  to  him.  And  now," 
continued  he,  with  one  of  hie  most  charming  smiles,  "  having  finished 
talking  to  the  father-in-law,  I  must  address  myself  to  the  banker." 

"  And  what  may  you  have  to  say  to  him  ?"  said  Danglan,  laughing  in 
his  turn. 

"  That  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  have  to  draw  upon  you  for  about 
four  thousand  francs;  but  the  count,  expecting  my  bachelor's  revenue 
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could  not  suffice  for  llie  coming  month's  owtlay,  has  offered  mc  a  draughi 
for  twenty  Ihousatid  francs.     It  bears  his  signature,  as  you  see,  which  is 

all-sufficient." "  Bring  me  a  million  such  as  that,"  said   Danglais,  "  I 

shall  be  well  pleased;"  putting  the  draught  in  hi«  pocket.  "Fix  fourows 
hour  for  to-morrow,  and  my  cashier  shall  call  on  you  with  a  check  fw 
eighty  thousand  francs." 

"  At  ten  o'clock  then,  if  you  please :  I  should  like  it  eariy,  as  1  amgoiDg 
into  the  country  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  at  ten  o'clock  ;  you  are  still  at  the  HOtel  des  Princes  T 

"  Yes."  The  following  morning,  with  the  banker's  usual  puncluaiity,  th 
eighty  thousand  francs  were  placed  In  the  young  man's  hands,  as  he  wj 
on  the  point  of  siarting,  having  left  tn'O  hundred  francs  for  Cademtssc 
He  went  out  chiefly  to  avoid  this  dangeious  enemy,  and  returned  as  b 
as  possible  in  the  evening.  But  scarcely  had  he  stepped  out  of  t 
carriage,  when  the  porter  met  liim  with  a  parcel  in  his  hand.  *'  Sir,"  sa 
he,  "the  man  has  been." 

"  What  man  ?"  said  Andrea,  carelessly,  apparently  forgetting  himtriun 
he  but  too  well  recollected. 

"  Him  to  whom  j-our  excellency  pays  that  little  a 

"Oh  !"  said  Andrea,"  my  father^  old  sen'ant.  Well, you  gave  him^ 
two  hundred  francs  1  had  left  for  him  f" 

"  Ves,  your  estcllency."  Andrea  had  e:tpresscd  a  wish  tO  be  thnJ 
addressed.  "  But,"  continued  the  porter,  "  he  would  not  take  ihern.' 
Andrea  turned  pale  ;  but  as  it  was  dark,  no  one  noticed  his  paleness. 
"  What  !  he  would  not  take  them  ?"  said  he,  with  slight  emotion, 

"  No,  he  wished  to  speak  to  your  excellency  ;  I  told  him  yon  were  fionf 
out,  which,  after  some  dispute,  he  believed,  and  gave  me  this  letter,  woidi 
'      '    d  brought  with  him  alrtady  sealed." 
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"  Exactly." "  He  lives  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  on  the  left,  on  the 

third  story."  Andrea  went  as  she  directed  him,  and  on  the  third  fl«)or  ke 
found  a  hare's  paw,  which,  by  the  hasty  ringing  of  the  bell,  it  was  evident 
he  pulled  with  considerable  ill-temper.  A  moment  after,  Caderousse's 
face  appeared  at  the  grating  in  the  door.  "  Ah  !  you  are  punctual,"  said 
he,  as  he  unbolted  the  door. 

''  Confound  you  and  your  punctuality  !"  said  Andrea,  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair  in  a  manner  which  implied  that  he  would  rather  have  flung  it 
at  the  head  of  his  host. 

"  Come,  come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  angry.  See,  I  have  thought 
about  you — look  at  the  good  breakfast  we  are  going  to  have ;  nothing 
but  what  you  arc  fond  of.''  Andrea,  indeed,  inh^ed  the  scent  of  some- 
thing cooking,  which  was  not  unwelcome  to  him,  hungry  as  he  was  ;  it 
was  that  mixture  of  fat  and  garlic  peculiar  to  provincial  kitchens  of  an 
inferior  order,  added  to  that  of  dried  6sh,  and  above  all,  the  pungent  smell 
of  musk  and  cloves.  These  odours  escaped  from  two  deep  dishes,  which 
were  covered,  and  placed  on  a  stove,  and  from  a  copper  pan  placed  in  an 
old  iron  pot.  In  an  adjoining  room,  Andrea  saw  adso  a  tolensbly  clean 
table  prepared  for  two,  two  bottles  of  wine  sealed,  the  one  with  green,  the 
other  with  yellow,  a  considerable  portion  of  brandy  in  a  decanter,  and  a 
measure  of  fruit  in  a  cabbage-leaf,  cleverly  arranged  on  an  earthenware 
plate. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  it,  my  little  fellow  ?*'  said  Caderousse.  '*  Ay  ! 
that  smells  good  1  you  know  I  used  to  be  a  good  cook  ;  do  you  recollect 
how  you  used  to  lick  your  fingers  ?  You  were  among  the  first  who  tasted 
any  of  my  dishes,  and  i  think  you  relished  them  tolerably."  While  speak- 
ing, Caderousse  went  on  peeling  a  fresh  supply  of  onions. 

"  But,"  said  Andrea,  ill-temperedly,  ^^ pardieuJ  if  it  was  only  to  break* 
fast  with  you,  you  disturbed  me,  I  wish  the  devil  had  taken  you  I" 

"  My  boy,"  said  Caderousse,  sentcntiously,  "one  can  talk  while  eating. 
And  then,  you  ungrateful  being  !  you  are  not  pleased  to  see  an  old  friend  ? 
I  am  weeping  with  joy."  He  was  truly  crying,  but  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  whether  joy  or  the  onions  produced  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  lachrymal  gland  of  the  old  inn-keeper  of  the  Pont-du-Gard.  ^  Hold 
your  tongue,  hypocrite  1"  said  Andrea  ;  "  you  love  me." 

"  Yes,  i  do,  or  may  the  devil  take  me.  I  know  it  is  a  weakness,"  said 
Caderousse,  **  but  it  overpowers  me." 

"  And  yet  it  has  not  prevented  your  sending  for  me  to  play  me  some 
trick." 

*'  Come  !"  said  Caderousse,  wiping  his  large  knife  on  his  apron,  "  if  1 
did  not  like  you,  do  you  think  I  should  endure  the  wretched  life  you  lead 
mc  ?  Think  for  a  moment :  you  have  your  servant's  clothes  on — you 
therefore  keep  a  servant ;  I  have  none,  and  am  obliged  to  prepare  my 
own  meals  :  you  abuse  my  cookery  because  you  dine  at  the  table  dlidte 
of  the  H6tel  des  Princes,  or  the  Caf^  de  Paris.  Well !  I,  too,  could  keep 
a  servant ;  I,  too,  could  have  a  tilbury  ;  I,  too,  could  dine  where  I  like ; 
but  why  do  I  not?  Because  I  would  not  annoy  my  little  Benedetta 
Come !  just  acknowledge  that  I  could,  eh  !"  This  address  was  accom- 
panied by  a  look  which  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand.  "  Weill" 
said  Andrea,  *'  admitting  your  love,  why  do  you  want  me  to  breakfast  with 
you  r 

"  That  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  my  little  fdiow." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  seeing  me  after  we  have  made  ail  our  arrange*' 
ments  ?" *^  £h !  dear  friend,"  said  Caderousse,  "  ate  wau  ever  madt 
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without  codicils?  But  vou  first  came  to  breakfast,  did  you  not?  WrfU 
sit  doun,  and  let  us  begin  with  these  plchards,  and  this  fresh  buiier, 
which  1  have  put  on  some  vine-leaves,  10  please  you,  wicfceil  one. 
All  1  yes  ;  you  look  at  my  room,  my  four  slraw  chairs,  my  itn^ts, 
three  fr.mcs  each.     But  what  do  you  expect?  this  is  not  the  Hfltel  des 

"  Come  !  you  are  growing  discontented,  you  are  no  longer  happy  ; 
you,  ivho  only  wish  to  appear  a  retired  baker."  Cadermissc  sighed. 
"  Well  \  what  have  you  to  say  ?  you  have  seen  your  dream  realiied-" 

"  1  can  still  say  it  is  a  dream  ;  a  retired  baker,  my  poor  Benedetto,  is 
rich — he  has  an  annuity." 

'■  Well,  you  have  an  annuity." '  1  have." 

"  Yes,  since  I  bring  you  yoiir  two  hundred  francs,''  Caderoussc 
sht-uf:i;ed  up  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  humiliating,"  said  he,  "  thus  to 
rccei^c  money  given  grudgingly ;  an  uncertain  supply  which  may  soon 
fail,  ^ou  see  I  am  obliged  to  economiie,  in  case  your  prosperity 
should  cease.     Welt,  my  friend,  fortune  is  inconstant,  as  said  the  chaplain 

of regiment.     I  know   your   prosperity  is  great,  rascal  \  you  aie  to 

marry  the  daughter  of  Danpars." 

"  What  !  of  Danglars  T 

"Yes.  10  be  sure  !  must  1  say  Baron  D.inglars?  I  might  as  well  say 
Count  Ilencrii'Tto.  He  iv.is  .^n  dM  IrJLuJ  of  mine,  ,ind  if  he  hnd  nol  so 
bad  a  memorj-,  he  ouKht  to  iitvite  me  to  your  vedding,  seeing  he  came 
to  mine.  Yes,  yes,  10  mine  ;  forsooth  !  he  was  nol  so  proud  then  ;  he 
was  an  under-clerk  to  the  good  M.  Morrcl.  1  have  dined  mcinv  times 
with  him  and  the  count  de  M  ore  erf ;  so  you  see  I  have  some  high 
connections,  and  were  I  10  culiivaie  them  a  linle,  uc  might  meet  in 
the  same  drawing-rooms.'' "Come,  your  jealousy  represents  every- 
thing (o  you  in  the  wrong  li^ht." 

"  That  is  all  very  fine,  my  I'.enedetto,  but  1  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Perhaps  1  may  one  day  put  on  my  best  coal,  and  presenting  myself  at 
the  great  gate,  introduce  myself,  Me.inwliile  lei  us  sit  down  :ind  e.it." 
Caderoussc  set  the  example,  and  attacked  the  breakfast  with  good 
appelitc,  praising  each  dish  he  sel  before  his  visitor.  The  laller  seemed 
to  have  resigned  himself ;  he  drew  the  corks,  and  p.irtook  largely  ot 
the  fiih  with  the  garlic  and  fal.  ''Ah  !  compeer."  s.iid  Caderoussc,  "'  you 
ate  getting  on  better  terms  with  your  old  landlord  I— — -"  F.tiih,  ye*,'' 
replied  Andrea,  whose  hunger  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling. 

"  So  you  like  it,  you  rogue  r" '' .So  rmeh  thai   i  wonder   how   a   man 

who  can  cook  thus  can  complain  of  hard  !i\  ftt.,'.'' 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  Caderoussc,  "  all  my  h.ippine=s  is  mnned  bv  one 
thought  ?■' "  What  is  th.at  ?" 

"  That  1  am  dependent  on  another,  I  w  ho  h.ave  always  gained  my  on  n 
livelihood  honestly."' 

"  Ho  not  let  ih.ii  disturb  ynu,  I  have  enough  for  two." 

"No.  truly;  you  may  believe  me  if  you  will;  at  the  end  of  everv 
month  I  am  tormented  bv  remorse.' "  Good  Caderou^se  !' 

^_  .So  much  so,  that  yesterd.iy  1  v  ould  not  take  the  two  hundred  francs." 
\es.   you  wished  to   speak  to  me  :  but  was   it  indeed  remorse,   tell 

"True  remorse:  and,  hcsides.  an  idea  had  struck  me."'  Andrea 
sAuddcrcfi  ,■   he  ahv.iys  ,\u\  ^^  m  Cndernu"e"s  ideas.     -  It  is  miscrablc- 

ao  you  see  .|'— always  to  wail  liW  i.V.e  ct^i  ol  \Ve  w,t,TvCt,,- ■■  (.>h  :"'   fi.iid 

Andrea,  philosophically,   tlctermitieA  lo  wAVOn  \i\^  comijivlviixv  ■s,-iCT««Vi, 
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"  does  not  life  pass  in  waiting  ?    Do  I,  for  instance,  fare  better  ?    Well,  I 
wait  patiently,  do  I  not  ?" 

'^  Yes,  because  instead  of  expecting  two  hundred  wretched  francs,  you 
expect  five  or  six  thousand,  perhaps  ten,  perhaps  even  twelve ;  for  you 
take  care  not  to  let  any  one  know  the  utmost ;  down  there,  you 
always  had  little  presents,  and  Christmas-boxes,  you  tried  to  hide  from 
your  poor  friend  Caderousse.  Fortunately  he  is  a  cunning  fellow,  that 
friend  Caderousse." 

''  There  you  are  beginning  again  to  ramble,  to  talk  again  and  again  ot 
the  past !    But  what  is  the  use  of  teasing  me  with  so  much  repetition  T 

"  Ah  !  you  are  only  one-and-twenty,  and  can  forget  the  past ;  I  am 
(ifty,  and  am  obliged  to  recollect  it.    But  let  us  return  to  business.'' 

"  Yes." "  I  was  going  to  say,  if  I  were  in  your  place        " 

«  Well." "  I  would  realize '' 

"  How  would  you  realize  ?" 

^  I  would  ask  for  six  months'  in  advance,  under  pretence  of  being  able 
to  purchase  a  farm,  then  with  my  six  months'  I  would  decamp." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Andrea,  "  that  is  no  bad  thought." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Caderousse,  "  eat  of  my  bread,  and  take  my 
advice  ;  you  will  be  none  the  worse  off,  physically  or  morally.'' 

"  But,"  said  Andrea,  "  why  do  you  not  act  on  the  advice  you  give  me  ? 
Why  do  you  not  realize  a  six  months',  a  year's  advance  even,  and  retire 
to  Brussels  ?  Instead  of  living  the  retired  baker,  you  might  live  as  a  bank- 
rupt, using  his  privileges  ;  that  would  be  very  good." 

"  But  how  the  devil  would  you  have  me  retire  on  twelve  hundred 

francs  T "  Ah  !  Caderousse,"  said  Andrea,  **  how  covetous  you  are  ! 

two  months  since  you  were  dying  with  hunger." 

**  In  eating  the  appetite  grows,"  said  Caderousse,  grinning  and  showing 
his  teeth,  like  a  monkey  laughing  or  a  tiger  growling.  "  And,"  added  he, 
biting  off,  with  those  large  white  teeth,  an  enormous  mouthful  of  bread, 
**  I  have  formed  a  plan."  Caderousse's  plans  alarmed  Andrea  still  more 
than  his  ideas  ;  ideas  were  but  the  germ,  the  plan  was  reality.  "  Let  me 
see  your  plan  ;  I  dare  say  it  is  a  pretty  one." 

"  Why  not  1     Who  formed  the  plan  by  which  we  left  the  establishment 

of  M !  eh  ?  was  it  not  I  ?  and  it  was  no  bad  one  I  believe,  since  here 

we  are !" 

"  I  do  not  say,"  replied  Andrea,  "  that  you  never  make  a  good  one  ; 
but  let  us  see  your  plan." 

"  Well,"  pursued  Caderousse,  "  can  you  without  expending  one  sou, 
put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  fifteen  thousand  francs?  No,  fifteen 
thousand  are  not  enough,  I  cannot  again  become  an  honest  man  with 
less  than  thirty  thousand  francs." 

"  No,"  replied  Andrea,  drily,  "  no,  I  cannot." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,"  replied  Caderousse,  calmly ;  "  I 
said  without  your  laying  out  a  sou." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  commit  a  robbery,  to  spoil  all  my  good  fortune — 
and  yours  with  mine — and  both  of  us  to  be  dragged  down  there  again  ?" 

"  It  would  make  very  little  difference  to  me,"  said  Caderousse,  "  if  I 
were  retaken  ;  I  am  a  poor  creature  to  live  alone,  and  sometimes  pine  for 
my  old  comrades ;  not  like  you,  heartless  creature,  who  would  oe  glad 
never  to  see  them  again  !"  Andrea  did  more  than  tremble  this  time,  he 
turned  pale. 

''  Come,  Caderousse,  no  nonsense  !"  said  he. 

'*  Don't  s^arm  yourself,  my  little  Benedetto,  but  just  point  out  to  m« 
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some  means  of  guningtlxHr  t!luit7  diMEud  fcuie  wi 
ance  :  .-,nd  I  wffl  contrive  it.' 

"Well!  I  win  see  II  »iUracdKlt«ir  su4  AMfaca. 

"  Mfa.-i«-hile  rm  «ill  laiM  Bf  owndi  to  6*«  liauilnil  Asae^  ay 
ti:ilf  feHow  ?    I  have  a  fm^;  and  nean  U  get  a  hatBrireepv." 

'-\\>n'  fou  sball  hare  jmr  five  ImnAvd  francs,'  said  Aodna;  *hw 
it  is  ver>-  hard  tor  me,  my  poor  CadmMHse — foa  take  adranng^        * 

"  Bjh  r  said  Caderoasse,  "  wbra  yoa  have  access  to  roastlem  sunfti* 
One  would  have  saiil  Aadre*  ^nndpated  bis  CMnpanoo^  w«r^  m  )fid 
hii  e>-?  fli^  lifce  ligfatBing,  bat  it  «aa  bst  for  a  nMneM.  "  Tt«^*  kc 
Teplied,  "  aad  my  prMector  is  very  Idnd.' 

~  1'h.it  dear  protector,"  said  Ca'denms^e ;  "and  how  iBKb  does  be  |^ 
you  111'  :ittily  i" **  Five  thousand  franco" 

"  Ai  iiiany  thousands  asyoa  give  hm  hundreds  !  trnly,  ii  b  only  teatsfdi 
uhi]  .irf  thus  fortunate.  Five  tbousaad  fraitcs  per  moMh !  wbu  tlw  devil 
can  >  o  J  do  with  all  that  ?'—f  Oh  !  it  is  no  trouble  to  spend  thu  ;  and 
I  a-n  Lke  vou,  I  want  a  capttaL" 

~  A  capital !— yes— I  undowuid — evmy  one  MMid  &e  »  e 

"  \\~c\\  '.  and  I  shall  get  mm.' 

■■  Whj  win  give  it  to  voo — your  prince  ^ 

'■Vci,  my  prince.      Bu:  unronunalely  I  rr.-j=t  </-.:]•• 


■■  For 


n:h."- 


fi>r  "hat :"'  fl?ked  Ciderouss 

The  de-iih  of  your  prince  r" 


'All : 


■■\\\:i:  I  think- 


stopped  =.:-A  looked  .>.ri5',:r:d.      * ' 

arc  nlorjc.'' '■  1  tliirk  I  h^ivc  ciscovered  iin  !'.i;h^r."' 

•■  \\ii7  ir.ii  f.iiher?'' "  Vc:.' 

'■  Not  o!U  C.-.v.i!c.tnti  T 

"Ank  th,);f.i:htT';i-^^    '    "  """■        '"' 

"WcW:  Cadero-.!-.'.  it  is  Morcj-Cr;^!- - — -  -  ILi'i  :" 
"  Vcs.  you  understand,  thru  c\:'l,iins  :iii.     He  c.wt:,-:   nckn3«Kv?i;e  ■ 
openly,  i:  ap-!esri,  bu:  he  does  ::  thrcs^h   M.   C;v,!lcan;:.  .\n.'.   gives  h 
fiftv  tii.vjaand  lr,i!;Cs  fcr  i;."' 

'■Fifiv  thousand  francs  for  bc:r.^-  voiir  fitlier  :  1  w.i-kl  l-.ive  done 
for  h.ilf  thai,  for  fventv  thousand,  for  nfieen  thousand  :  "hv  did  vou  r 
think  of  me,  imjraieful  ni.m  ?■" 

••  Di^d  I  know  an;  thtrg  aboiu  it.  when  it  n-as  all  done  when  I  was  do< 

■■  Ah  '.   tniTy  ?  And  vo,i  ?nv  that  bv  his  -vill ■ 

"lie  iMves  me  (i.c  hundred  th.-n.'sand  l.vres  " 
.     "■'"^y°"  ^"".^  "'.'''  "— ■■  ff-  showed  it  nie  :  but  that  is  n  .t  aii-il- 
ts  a  codicii,  as  I  said  vju  uow.  ''- 

"Probably." — ^■"  -VnA  iii  t\ia\  toiicvV Y,^  icVnavAf^-^i;;  '^^?;:■ 
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^^  Oh  !  the  good  father !  the  brave  iather  I  the  ver)p  hontftt  &tlver  T'  said 
Caderousse,  twirling  a  plate  in  the  air  between  hi$  two  b^&O^ 

"  Now,  say  if  I  conceal  anything  from  you  1" 

'*  No,  and  your  confidence  makes  you  honouxable  ii^  my  qpiai^a  \  and 
your  princely  father,  is  he  rich,  very  rich  ?*' 

"'  Yes,  in  truth ;  he  does  not  himself  know  the  amount  of  his  for* 
tune." 

''  Is  it  possible  T *'  It  is  evident  enoqgh  to  me^  who  am  always  at  his 

house.  The  other  day  a  banker's  clerk  brought  him  fifty  thousand  francs 
in  a  portfolio  about  the  siae  of  your  plate  ;  yesterday  his  banker  brought 
him  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold."  Caderousse  was  filled  with  won- 
der ;  the  young  man's  words  sounded  to  him  like  metal ;  and  he  thought 
he  could  hear  Uie  rushing  of  cascades  of  louis.  *' And  you  go  into  that 
house  ?''  cried  he  briskly. "  When  I  like." 

Caderousse  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment  It  was  easy  to  perceive  he 
was  revolving  some  important  idea  in  his  mind.  Then  suddenly, — **  How 
I  should  like  to  see  all  that !"  cried  he ;  ''how  beautiful  it  must  be  !''•»-«- 
''  It  is,  in  fact,  magnificent,''  said  Andrea. 

'*  And  does  he  not  live  in  the  Champs-Elysdes  "¥* 

'*  Yes,  No.  30." "  Ah  !"  said  Caderousse,  **  Na  3a" 

'^  Yes,  a  fine  house  standing;  alone,  between  a  court«yard  and  a  garden, 

you  must  know  it" "  Possibly ;  but  it  is  not  the  exterior  I  care  for,  it 

is  the  interior  :  what  beautiful  furniture  there  must  be  in  it  T' 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Tuileries  ?" **  Na" 

"  Well,  it  surpasses  that" "  It  must  be  worth  one's  while  to  stoom 

Andrea,  when  that  good  M.  Monte-Cristo  lets  fall  his  purse." 

'Mt  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  for  that,"  said  Andrea  ;  ''money  is  as 
plentiful  in  that  house  as  fruit  in  an  orchard." 

'*  But  you  should  take  me  there  one  day  with  you." 

"  How  can  I  ?    On  what  plea  ?" 

*'  You  are  right ;  but  you  have  made  my  mouth  water ;  I  must  abso- 
lutely see  it :  I  shall  find  a  way.*' "  No  nonsense,  Caderousse  1" 

"  I  will  offer  myself  as  frotteur.'' "  The  rooms  are  all  carpeted." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  be  contented  to  imagine  it'* 

"  That  is  the  best  plan,  believe  me." 

'^  Try,  at  least,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  it  is." 

"  How  can  I  T "  Nothing  is  easier.     Is  it  large  ?" 

"  Middling." "  How  is  it  arranged  ?" 

^^  Faith,  I  should  require  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to  make  a  plan.^ 

"  They  are  all  here,"  said  Caderousse,  briskly.  He  fetched  from  an  old 
secretaire  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  pen  and  ink.  "  Here,"  said  Cade* 
rousse,  "  trace  me  all  that  on  the  paper,  my  boy."  Andrea  took  the  pen 
l^  ith  an  imperceptible  smile,  and  began.  '*  The  house,  as  I  said,  is  between 
.be  court  and  the  garden  ;  in  this  way,  do  you  see  T  Andrea  traced  the 
garden,  the  court,  and  the  house. 

"  High  walls  ?" "  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet." 

"  That  is  not  prudent,"  said  Caderousse. 

"In  the  court  are  orange-trees  in  pots,  turf,  and  clumps  of  flowers." 

"  And  no  steel-traps  ?" "  No." 

"  The  stables  ?" "  Are  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  which  you  see  there." 

And  Andrea  continued  his  plan.    '^  Let  us  see  the  ground*floor,**  said 
Caderousse. 

''On  the  ground-floor,  dining-room,  two  drawing-rooms, biiliard-fOoni| 
staircase  in  the  ball,  and  little  back  staircase,^'— -*-^  Windows  ?* 
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"  Magnificent  windows,  so  beautiful,  so  large,  that  I  believe  a  man  A 
your  <\za  could  pass  through  each  frame."  ^ 

'■  Whj-  the  devil  have  thejr  any  stairs  with  such  windows  ? ' 

'■  Luxury  has  everything." "  But  shutters  Y' 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  never  used     That  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  IS  aa.«» 
gin.il,  who  loves  to  look  at  the  sky  even  at  night" 

'■  And  where  do  the  servants  sleep?" "  Oh  !  they  have  a  house  U 

themselves.  Picture  to  yourself  a  pretty  coach-house  at  the  right-hao4 
side  where  the  ladders  are  kept.  Well !  over  that  coach-house  are  fflt 
Berv.^iits*  rooms,  with  bells  corresponding  with  the  different  apartments. 

"  All,  r/iai/i: !  bells  did  you  say  ?" "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

■•  Oti,  nothing  !    I  only  say  they  cost  a  load  of  money  to  hang  ;  and  whit 
is  t}ie  use  of  them,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

■'  riiere  used  to  be  a  dog  let  loose  in  the  yard  at  night  ;  but  it  has  beea 
lakcn  to  the  house  at  Auteuil,  to  that  you  went  to,  you  know." 

■'  ^"c;.'' "  I  was  saying  to  him  only  yesterday, '  You  are  imprudent 

M.  le  Comte  i  for  when  you  go  to  Auteuil,  and  take  yourservants,  the  house 
id  left  uiiiirotected.'    '  Well,'  said  he, '  what  next  ?    '  Well,  next,  some  d»|f 

you  >v]|l  be  robbed.'" "  What  did  he  answer  r 

"IIci.|Luetlysaid,'What  dolcareiflara?"' 
"  Andre.i.  he  has  some  secretaire  with  a  spring." 

"  How  do  you  know?" ^"  Yes,  which  catches  (he  thief  in  a  trap  and 

plays  a  tune.     I  was  told  there  were  such  at  the  last  exhibition." 
"He  h^s  siinply  a  mihognny  secretaire,  in  which  the  key  is  al«"ays 

kept"' "And  he  is  not  rnbbcd?" 

'■  No  ;  his  scn'ants  are  all  devoted  10  him." 

"  There  ought  to  be  some  money  in  that  secretaire  ?" 

"  There  may  be.     No  one  knows  what  iherc  is." 

"  And  where  is  it  I" "  On  the  iir=t  lloor." 

"  .Sketch  nid  the  pljn  of  Ih.it  floor,  as  you  hjve  done  of  the  grounddoor, 

my  boy.'' "  That  is  \'cry  simple."     Andrea  took  the  pen.      "  On  the  first 

siory,  do  you  see,  there  is  the  anteroom  and  drawing-room  ;  to  the  right 
of  the  drawing-room,  a  library  and  a  study  ;  to  the  left,  a  bedroom  and  a 
dressing-room.     Tlie  famous  secretaire  is  in  the  dressing-room." 

■'  is  there  a  window  in  the  dressing-room  ?" *'  Two, one  here  and  one 

tlicre."  Andrea  sliclched  two  windows  in  the  room,  which  formed  an 
anijie  on  the  plan,  and  nppcarcJ  a  smaller  S(|iiare  added  to  the  long  square 
of  the  bed-room.  Caderoussc  became  thoughtful.  Docs  he  often  go  to 
AuiL'ui!  ?"  .added  he. 

"  Two  or  three  times  a-weck.     To-morrow,  for  instance,  he  is  ^oing  to 

spend  the  day  and  night  there. " "  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?''  " 

'■  He  has  invited  me  to  dine  there." "  There  is  a  life,  for   instance," 

said  Caderousse  ;  "  a  town-house  and  a  country-house." 

"  That  is  wh.it  il  is  to  be  rich." "  And  shall  you  dine  there  ■" 

_■  Piob..l)Iy." "  When  you  dine  there,  do  you  <lcep  ihere  ?" 

If  I  hke;  I  am  at  home  there."  Caderousse  looked  al  the  young  man, 
as  11  lonet  ni  the  tiiiih  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  15ul  Andrea  drew  a 
^mofcrn?/"  •' w!  '''=,  P""^^^'-  ^°°^  '^  Havannah,  quietly  lit  ii,  and  began 
rZse  — ■'  n'"'  -  '^''  ^"V""'  y°'"  f'^-^  hundred  francs.'"  said  he  to  Cade- 
frnm  his  pockeL  '  *  *  ''°''  ^^"^  "'^'"■"  '^"'1^"  '""^  ^'"'  '""^  '"'""y  '""'* 
"  Vellow  boys  ?■'  said  Caderousse  ,"  no  Iihnnl.-vou" 
.'.'Oh  ;  you  despi--ie  tVvcm."  '      ""^"^  ^° 

On  the  contrary,   1  es'.'iei-ftvX^w'n  •,  \lM^^.^\\\.^^^^.^^„^^tTOV 
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"  You  can  change  them,  idiot ;  gold  is  worth  five  sous.** 

^  Exactly ;  and  he  who  changes  them  will  follow  friend  Caderousse,  lay 
hands  on  him,  and  demand  what  farmers  pay  him  their  rent  in  gold.  No 
nonsense,  my  good  fellow  ;  silver  simply,  round  coins  with  the  head  of 
some  monarch  or  other  on  them.    Anybody  may  possess  a  five-franc 

piece." ^^  But  do  you  suppose  I  carry  five  hundred  francs  about  with 

me  ?    I  should  want  a  porter.*' 

"  Well,  leave  them  with  your  porter ;  he  is  to  be  trusted  ;  I  will  call  for 
them." "  To-day  r 

"  No,  to-morrow  ;  I  shall  not  have  time  to-day." 

**  Well,  to-morrow  I  will  leave  them  when  I  go  to  Auteuil." 

"  May  I  depend  on  it  T "  Certainly.* 

"  Because  I  shall  secure  my  housekeeper  on  the  strength  of  it." 

"  Stop  !  will  that  be  all  ?    Eh  !    And  will  you  not  torment  me  any 

more  T **  Never.''    Caderousse  had  become  so  gloomy  that  Andrea 

feared  he  should  be  obliged  to  notice  the  change.  He  redoubled  his 
gaiety  and  carelessness.  ^  How  sprightly  you  are !''  said  Caderousse  ; 
**  one  would  say  you  were  already  in  possession  of  your  property."— 
"  No,  unfortunately  ;  but  when  I  do  obtain  it——" 

"  Well  T "  I  shall  remember  old  friends,  I  only  tell  you  that" 

**  Yes,  since  you  have  such  a  good  memory." 

^  What  do  you  want  ?  I  thought  you  had  ransomed  me." 

**  I  ?  What  an  idea  I  I,  who  am  going  to  give  you  another  piece  of 
good  advice." "  What  is  it  r 

"  To  leave  behind  you  the  diamond  you  have  on  your  finger.  We  shall 
both  get  in  trouble.  You  will  ruin  both  yourself  and  me  by  your  folly." 
**  How  so  ?"  said  Andrea. 

"  How  ?  You  put  on  a  livery  ;  you  disguise  yourself  as  a  servant,  and 
yet  keep  a  diamond  on  your  finger  worth  four  or  ^\q  thousand  francs.'' 

**  You  guess  welL" 

"  I  know  something  of  diamonds  ;  I  have  had  some." 

"  You  do  well  to  boast  of  it,"  said  Andrea,  who,  without  becoming  angry, 
as  Caderousse  feared,  at  this  new  extortion,  quietly  resigned  the  nng. 
Caderousse  looked  so  closely  at  it  that  Andrea  well  knew  that  he  was 
examining  if  all  the  edges  were  perfect. 

'*  It  is  a  false  diamond,"  said  Caderousse. 

"  You  are  joking  now,"  replied  Andrea. 

**  Do  not  be  angry  ;  we  can  try  it."  Caderousse  went  to  the  window, 
touched  the  glass  with  it,  and  found  it  would  cut. 

"  Confiteor  f*  said  Caderousse,  putting  the  diamond  on  his  little  finger  ; 
'^  I  was  mistaken  ;  but  those  thieves  of  jewellers  imitate  so  well  that  it  is 
no  longer  worth  while  to  rob  a  jeweller's  shop— it  is  another  branch  of  in- 
dustry paralysed." 

"Have  you  finished  now?"  said  Andrea,— "do  you  want  anything 
more  } — will  you  have  my  waistcoat  or  my  certificate  ?  Make  free  now 
you  have  begun." 

"  No ;  you  are,  after  all,  a  good  companion  ;  I  will  not  detain  you,  and 
will  try  to  cure  myself  of  my  ambition." 

"  But  take  care  the  same  thing  does  not  happen  to  you  in  sellmg  the 
diamond  you  feared  with  the  gold." 

"  I  shall  not  sell  it — do  not  fear  it." 

"  Not  at  least  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  thought  the  young  man. 

"Happy  rogue  I"  said  Caderousse  ;  "  you  are  going  to  find  your  servants, 
your  horses,  your  carriage,  and  your  betrothed !" 
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■'  \\-i,"  said  Andre*.    "  Wdl,  I  hope  yaa  wiU  owk*  a 
dir!;-present  the  day  ywi  mmny  Mademoiselle  DangUrs.  

■  I  have  already  t«jld  yon  U  is  »  (mct  you  h*ve  nkca  m  y««r  feMO." 
"  What  fortune  has  she  r" "  Bui  I  V«U  Jioii 

'■  A  million  ?"    Andrea  shrugged  up  bm  Bhouldor*. 

'■  Lei  ii  be  A  million,"  said  Caderoussa  ;  "  jou  can  never  bav«  m  vn 
:is  i  Misli  you." "Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man. 

-'  Oh,  I  wish  it  you  with  all  tny  hean  P  added  CwkroasM,  win  hif 
lio.irst  l.iiigh,     "  Slop,  let  mc  show  yoo  ihe  way." 

'-  Ir  [-  not  worth  while." "  Yea,  it  is." 

■  \\^;\  ?■ — —"  Because  there  is  a  little  Kcr«,  a  precauBOm  I  iboa^it 
dcMM  .!:■  TO  take,  one  of  Hiirei  and  Fiwhct's  locks,  rev^«d  and  '  ' 
l.%y  (.^i-[  ird  Caderousse  ;  I  will  nunulacture  )0U  a  similar  one  i 

"  rii.iiik  you,"  said  Andrea  ;  "  I  will  let  you  know  a  week 

Tiicv  p.irted.     Caderousse  remained  on  the  landing  until  he . 

seen  Andrea  go  down  the  three  stories,  but  also  cross  Ibe  oouru  TbtB  M 
rciurni'd  hastily,  shut  his  door  carerully,  and  began  to  study,  Ske  a  ck«B 
ark:liitoiii.  the  plan  Andrea  had  lefi  bin. 

"  I  ie.^r  Benedene,"  said  he,  "  I  think  he  will  not  be  sorry  lo  Inboril  hit 
forunc.  ,ind  he  who  hastens  the  day  when  he  can  touch  hts  five  faonAvd 
thoiiiJiid  will  not  be  his  worst  friend. 
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on  which  (he  conversation  we  hrive  rel.Tted  tool: 
tc-Cri*to  set  out  for  Auleuil,  .icconipanied  liv  Al'. 
ann  st-vfrai  iiiitn.i.nii-.  and  .-ilso  l.iklng  « ith  him  some  horses  whose 
qii.iliiici  he  w.!' desirous  of  asccn.iinins.  He  was  iiHli>ced  to  tinden.ikf 
Ihi^  joxirney,  tif  which  the  d.iy  bcfor;  he  had  not  even  tbrmght,  and  «  hich 
had  not  either  occurred  to  Andrei,  by  the  nrriv.il  of  lit.niicrio  from  Nor- 
mandy, wiih  intelligence  respertini;  ilie  house  ;inrt  sloop.  'I"lie  lioiific  w:i' 
reiiiy.  .mil  the  sloop,  nhicli  had  .liiived  a  week  before,  lay  at  .inchor  in  ,i 
sm.il'l  creek,  with  her  crew  of  siis  men,  iiho,  after  having  obsim  d  ,t11  -hi' 
reiini-itc  f.irinaliiies.  were  re.idy  a.ijain  lo  put  to  sea.  The  count  prai-eJ 
Ittitiiccios  zeal,  ,ind  ordered  him  lo  prep.irc  fnr  .t  speedy  departure,  .is  iv.~ 
slay  in  Fi.mce  would  net  be  jirolont^ed  more  than  a  month.  ••  No«  ,'"  s.iiJ 
he,  '■  1  may  require  to  i;o  in  or.c  ni<;hl  from  I'aris  to  TrtJpot  ;  let'  ei'-hl 
fresh  horses  be  in  readiness  on  the  rond,  which  will  en.nble  me  to  vo  rffiv 
leagues  in  ten  hours."— "  Von r  highness  b.id  nire.idv  exprciicd  that 
»]-h,  said  liertuccio,  '•  nnd  ibc  bor^es  arc  rc;idv,  I  h.ive  boncht  ibem 
and  5iatn.ned  ihem  myself  at  the  niof t  desirable  i  osts,  namelv,  in  \  tlla-es' 

where  no  one  pcntr.iily  slopf^,' "  Thais  hcII."  -aid   Monic  Cri^to  ;'~"  (' 

\hTr'i>"omT^  ^,<i^v  or  i»o.  ^irrarfie  f-ccordiji};!)-,"  As  lieri.iccio  was  leai  ing 
a  letter  on  a  1^  requisite  orders,  B,ipiisliii  opened  ihe  door  :  be  held 
sceinshim  rn.    " ," ■^''^''- "\Vhai  do  \ou  do  here.-'  asked  tbe  count 

letter.  '■  Imponani  riTtr'i"'"*^'  ?PP™'T^tifd  ibe  coiini,  and  presented  the 
and  read  :—  '         "fKcnt.    t.tid  he.     The  eonnt  opened   the    letter, 

".11.  de  Monte-Cristo  \s  abused  vtva^  ^-^^  tv^^vx  s.  tt.wv«\\\  s^v„  Vv^ 
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liouse  in  the  Ohamps-Elys^es  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off  aome 
papers  supposed  to  be  in  the  secretaire  in  the  dressing-room.  The 
count's  well-known  courage  will  render  unnecessary  the  aid  of  the  police, 
whose  interference  might  seriously  affect  him  who  sends  this  advice. 
T  he  count,  by  any  opening  from  the  bed-room,  or  by  concealing  himself 
in  the  dressing-room,  would  be  able  to  defend  his  property  himself. 
Many  attendants  or  apparent  precautions  would  prevent  the  villain  from 
the  attempt,  and  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  would  lose  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering an  enemy  whom  chance  has  revealed  to  him  who  now  sends  this 
warning  to  the  count,— a  warning  he  might  not  be  able  to  send  another 
time,  if  this  first  attempt  should  fail  and  another  be  made." 

The  count^s  first  idea  was  that  this  was  an  artifice — a  gross  deception, 
to  draw  his  attention  from  a  minor  danger  in  order  to  expose  him  to  a 
greater.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sending  the  letter  to  the  commissaire  de 
police,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  his  anonymous  friend,  or,  perhaps, 
because  of  that  advice,  when  suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  some  personal  enemy,  whom  he  alone  should  recognise,  and  over 
whom,  if  such  were  the  case,  he  alone  could  gain  any  advantage,  as  Fiesque 
had  done  over  the  Moor  who  would  have  killed  him.  We  know  the  count's 
vigorous  and  daring  mind,  denying  anything  to  be  impossible,  with  that 
energy  which  marks  the  great  man.  From  his  past  life,  from  his  resolution 
to  shrink  from  nothing,  the  count  had  acquired  an  inconceivable  relish  for 
the  contests  in  which  he  had  engaged,  sometimes  against  nature,  some- 
times against  the  world,  which  may  pass  for  the  devil. 

"  They  do  not  want  my  papers,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "they  want  to  kill 
me  :  they  are  no  robbers,  iDut  assassins.  I  will  not  allow  M.  le  Prdfet  de 
Police  to  interfere  with  my  private  affairs.  I  am  rich  enough,  forsooth,  to 
dispute  his  authority  on  this  occasion.''  The  count  recalled  Baptistin,  who 
had  left  the  room  after  delivering  the  letter.  **  Return  to  Paris,"  said  he  ; 
"  assemble  the  servants  who  remain  there.  I  want  all  my  household  at 
Auteuil." "  But  will  no  one  remain  in  the  house,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Bap- 
tistin.  "  Yes,  the  porter." 

"  My  lord  will  remember  that  the  lodge  is  at  a  distance  from  the  house." 

"  Well  r 

"  The  house  might  be  stripped  without  his  hearing  the  least  noise." 

"  By  whom  ?" "  By  thieves." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  M.  Baptistin  !  Thieves  might  strip  the  house — it  would 
annoy  me  less  than  to  be  disobeyed."    Baptistin  bowed. 

"You  understand  me.^  said  the  count.  "Bring  your  comrades  here, 
one  and  all ;  but  let  everything  remain  as  usual,  only  close  the  shutters  of 
the  ground-floor." "  And  those  of  the  first-floor  ?" 

"  You  know  they  are  never  closed.     Go  !" 

The  count  signified  his  intention  of  dining  alone,  and  that  ro  one  but 
Ali  should  attend  him.  Having  dined  with  his  usual  tranquiUity  and 
moderation,  the  count,  making  a  signal  to  Ali  to  follow  him,  went  out  by 
the  side-gate,  and,  on  reaching  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  turned,  apparently 
without  design,  towards  Paris,  and  at  twilight  found  himself  opposite  his 
bouse  in  the  Champs-£lys<5es.  All  was  dark ;  one  solitary,  feeble  light 
was  burning  in  the  porter's  lodge,  about  forty  paces  distant  from  the  bouM^ 
as  Baptistin  had  said.  Monte-Cristo  leant  against  a  tree,  and,  with  that 
eye  which  was  so  rarely  deceived,  searched  the  double  avenue,  examined 
the  passers-by,  and  carefully  looked  down  the  neighbouring  streets,  to  see 
that  no  one  was  concealed.    Ten  minutes  passed  thus,  and  he  was  con- 
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1-inced  no  one  was  waiching  tim.  He  lusUncd  to  the  side-door  m 
cniereJ  precipitalcly,  and  b>-  the  senants'  stairciic,  of  urhicli  he  had  ihe 
key,  gained  has  bedroom  "iihom  opening  or  disarran^ng  a  sint^e  cunun, 
wiihou:  ev^n  the  porter  having  the  ■slightest  fuspkion  lti3t  the  house,  which 
he  supposed  empty,  contained  its  chief  occupant. 

Arriv  ed  in  faU  bedroom,  the  cooM  nMtioned  to  Ali  to  stop :  then  he 
passed  into  the  dressing-room,  whidi  he  examined  :  all  w:as  as  tuaal — the 
precious  secrjt&irc  io  its  pla>ce,  and  the  key  in  the  seci^iaire.  He  douUf 
lv>cked  it.  took  the  ke>-,  remroed  do  ihe  bedroom-door,  remcn-ed  the  double 
staple  of  the  bolt,  and  neat  in.  kt«an«hile  Ali  had  procured  the  armsthe 
court  required— najnely,  a  short  carbine  and  a  poir  of  dooWe-barrdled 
pistols,  with  vhich  as  sure  an  aim  might  betaken  as nithasinglc-banvlkd 
one.  Thus  armed,  thecounthcid  the  lives  of  five  men  inhishands.  Itwas 
aboui  h.ilf-past  nine.  Theconitt  and  Ali  ale  in  haste  a  crust  of  bread  aad 
diank  a  ^ass  of  Spanish  trine  :  then  Monte-Cristo  slipped  aside  one  ol 
the  iivn.ible  panels,  which  enaUed  him  to  s«  bto  the  adjoining  room. 
He  h.:d  withm  his  reach  his  piMnls  ^nd  otVme,  and  .-\!i,  stan,!ing  near 
him.  held   one  of  tho«e  sm-.V    '.    .'       .   '    '  '  i    "■  ^;  not 

varied  since  the  crusades.     T        .  ■ .  .-om, 

on  a  line  with  that  in  the  At-:.  -  .  ;'.ie«. 

T«o  hours  pawed  thus,  ll  v,ti5  imcn^elv  d^.k  :  siill  Ah,  th.inks  la  his 
wild  n.iiurc.  aiid  the  count,  ih.vi'-;^  do.;',i:'.c.".  to  \:'.i  lo;,-  ii.':;nncuifnt, 
could  dijti!!i,'uish  in  the  darkness  ll.c  sli^hic^i  movemen:  of  ihc  ir^-c^.  The 
little  light  in  the  lod-e  h.vl  been  l.-.n  ■  c\iirA-t.  It  mi-h:  hf  ovpecied  :!i.« 
the  attack,  if  iniiecd  an  ait.ick  Ha?  proiocied.  ^oiil.l  Iv  i      '      ' 


of  the 


:-,.i  !■ 


idea,  the  vili,,,,;? 
llR-V  would  ..tt.ic 
»indo«in  lliodr 

soucht  hi*  liiV.  in- 
k.  .li.-'  thcv  nl-ist  ! 
P^,;..^.r,.,-.;:..    T:- 

ofUHMhr,'e<t:o'- 
hc.itd  a  i\vi\v-  ii.> 

;;.-.     A.  iho  la^i  ; 

:  hi*  i: 


Mo; 


hi^  b 


dream  iind  ,i  r.Ml.iy,  Iiciiveiii  ihc  protect  .'n,! 
Monie-Criito  only  made  a  fi^n  tti  .Tin>riie  A 
d.tn^iT  iv.ij  approaching  from  (he  other  -ido. 
Monie-Cnsto  »as   cli^l.-  to  ascorr.iin    the  sti 


.-nijlh  aii.l    number  of  hij 
:  opposite  t'lc  wening  by 


riic  «in,i,nv  i.hencL-  the 

th.it  « liuiow  ho  cli>i-n:.:ii;>}.ed  .1  -^h.ulo  v  in  ihe  d.i.kncss  ;  ihon  one  of  the 
panes  liccauie  quite  op.iqiie.  .is  if  a  :^'ieel  of  paper  »eie  siiiok  on  the  out- 
side, then  the  square  cr.ickod  without  f.illinp.  Throu-h  the  opening  an 
arm  was  p-isscd  lo  tind  the  ustenin-:.  then  a  second  ;  the  nindow  turned 
on  in  hinges,  and  .1  m,»n  enlered.  He  was  alone. 
"  rh.il's  a  (lariii;:  r.ncal  !"  whispereil  the  count. 

Ax  thAS  ntoinent  .\li  toucbeA  him  ".Vi^VWv  i.v,\  0\c  shoulder.  He  turned  ; 
Ah  ;mintt\J  (o  "I'l"  "inflow  o(  tbc  rww  u\  vv\\v\\  \'fti';  ssme.  (^-^n;  the 
Urcvt.      "(.'oud  ;■'  siiJ  he,  "  lUctc  aie  \.«o  o\  \'&cm-,  •ii\t  it.^^  \s\\-\e  \s« 
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other  watches."  He  made  a  sign  to  Ali  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  returned  to  the  one  in  the  dressing-room. 

The  glass-cutter  had  entered,  and  was  feeling  his  way,  his  arms  stretched 
out  before  him.  At  last  he  appeared  to  have  made  himself  ftuniliar  with 
all  parts.    There  were  two  doors  ;  he  bolted  them  both. 

When  he  drew  near  to  that  of  the  bedroom,  Monte-Cristo  expected  he 
was  coming  in,  and  raised  one  of  his  pistols ;  but  he  simply  heard  {he 
sound  of  the  bolts  sliding  in  their  copper  rings.  It  was  only  a  precaution. 
The  nocturnal  visitor,  ignorant  of  the  count's  having  removed  the  staples, 
might  now  think  himself  at  home,  and  pursue  his  puipose  with  full  security. 
Alone  and  uncontrolled,  the  man  then  drew  from  his  pocket  something 
which  the  count  could  not  discern,  placed  it  on  a  stand,  then  went  straight 
to  the  secretaire,  felt  the  lock,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  that 
the  key  was  missing.  But  the  glass-cutter  was  a  prudent  man,  who  had 
provided  for  all  emergencies.  The  count  soon  heard  the  rattling  of  a  bunch 
of  shapeless  keys,  such  as  the  locksmith  brings  when  called  to  force  a  lock, 
and  which  thieves  call  nightingales,  doubtless  from  the  music  of  their 
nightly  song  when  they  turn  the  precious  lock.  **  Ah,  ah  !'*  whispered 
Monte-Cristo,  with  a  smile  of  disappointment,  "  he  is  only  a  thief !" 

But  the  man  in  the  dark  could  not  find  the  right  key.  He  reached  the 
instrument  he  had  placed  on  the  stand,  touched  a  spring,  and  immediately 
a  pale  light,  just  bright  enough  to  render  objects  distinct,  was  reflected  on 
the  hands  and  countenance  of  the  man.  *'  Hold  !"  exclaimed  Monte-Cristo, 
starting  back,  "  it  is ^* 

Ali  raised  his  hatchet.  "  Don't  stir,"  whispered  Monte-Cristo,  "  and 
put  down  your  hatchet ;  we  shall  require  no  arms."  Then  he  added  some 
words  in  a  low  tone,  for  the  exclamation  which  surprise  had  drawn  from 
the  coimt,  weak  as  it  had  been,  had  startled  the  man,  who  remained  in  the 
position  of  the  old  grinder.  It  was  an  order  the  count  had  just  given,  for 
immediately  Ali  went  noiselessly,  and  returned,  bearing  a  black  dress  and 
a  three-cornered  hat  Meanwhile  Monte-Cristo  had  rapidly  taken  off  his 
great-coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt,  and  one  might  distinguish  by  the  glimmer- 
ing through  the  open  panel  that  he  wore  one  of  those  pliant  tunics  of  steel 
mail,  of  which  the  last  in  France,  where  daggers  are  no  longer  feared,  was 
worn  by  King  Louis  XVI.,  who  feared  the  dagger  at  his  breast,  and  whose 
head  was  cleft  with  a  hatchet  This  tunic  soon  disappeared  under  a  long 
cassock,  as  did  his  hair  under  a  priest's  wig  ;  the  three-cornered  hat  over 
this  effectually  transformed  the  count  into  an  abb^. 

The  man,  hearing  nothing  more,  had  again  raised  himself,  and,  while 
Monte-Cristo  was  completing  his  disguise,  had  advanced  straight  to  the 
secretaire,  whose  lock  was  beginning  to  crack  under  his  nightingale. 

"  Well  done  !"  whispered  the  count,  who  depended  on  the  secret  spring; 
which  was  unknown  to  the  picklock,  clever  as  he  might  be — "  well  done  ! 
you  have  a  few  minutes'  work  there."  And  he  advanced  to  the  window. 
The  man  whom  he  had  seen  seated  on  a  fence  had  got  down,  and  was 
still  pacing  the  street ;  but,  strange  as  it  appeared,  he  cared  not  for  those 
who  might  pass  from  the  avenue  of  the  Champs- Elys^es  or  by  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Honord  ;  his  attention  was  engrossed  with  what  was  passing  at 
the  count's,  and  his  only  aim  appeared  to  be  to  discern  every  movement 
in  the  dressing-room. 

Monte-Cristo  suddenly  struck  his  finger  on  his  forehead,  and  a  smile 
passed  over  his  lips  ;  then  drawing  near  to  Ali,  he  whispered  : 

'*  Remain  here,  concealed  in  the  dark,  and  whatever  noise  you  l^^t 
whatever  passes,  only  come  in  or  show  yourself  if  I  call  you."  Ali  bowM 
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in  lobcn  of  strict  obedience.  Montc-CriMf  I'wn  drew  a  lighted  (afMrfra* 
a  clo-ci,  .ind  when  the  thief  was  dccpiv  engtgrtl  with  bit  lock,  silullr 
opened  the  door,  taking  «ie  ih»t  the  l"ghl  should  »hine  direcUr  «"  "« 
face  The  door  opened  so  quietly  Ih»t  tiw  thief  heard  no  sound  ;  bft, « 
his  nsii^nishment,  the  raom  was  in  a  moineni  llgbL     He  turned. 

"  Good  evening,  dear  M.  CaderouiBC  I"  said  Monte-CriMo ;  "  whM  ■« 

you  doing  he«  at  such  an  hour  T "  The  Aljbd  Itusoni  P  csdaiiMB 

Caiieroiisse  ;  and,  not  knowinR  how  this  strange  apparition  could  iHtt 
cntercii  «hen  he  had  bolted  (he  duors.  he  let  full  his  bnnch  of  l:e]rs,«4 
remained  motionless  and  stupefied.  'The  count  placed  himself  bcIW 
Caileronsse  and  the  windnw,  thus  cutting  o(T  from  the  lliicf  his  only  clwnM 
of  reireai.    "  The  Abbd  Busoni  I"  repeated  CAderousSc,  lixin^  bis  baggu^ 

■•  Yes,  daubtle£S,ihe  .\bSd  Bwsoni  hinwelf  !' replied  Monw-Criuia  "AaJ 

I  am  viTvgl»d  you  recognise  nic, dear  H,  CaderouMC ;  il  prove*  j, ou  h»«t 
a  t,'i>n,i  memory,  for  il  must  lie  about  ten  years  since  we  \aa».  met,"  Thi* 
calmniis  of  BusonI,  romliined  with  hii  irony  and  btrfdiess  mntgc^ 
C^wlfi  I'lisse. ^"  L'abW,  I'abbrf  1"  munnurcd  he,  deiichiag  his  S»t\  »m 

hi^  tccih  chattering. 

"Su  vou  would  rob  tb«  CoMit  of  MoMe-Crlato  T  CDmiMMd  the  Wk 
abb<f. — '—"  M.  I'Abb*."  murmured  Caderonsse.  seeking  to  regkin  the  wi«- 

dow.  which  the  ciiimt  piuk=sly  inlercplcd-'- -M.  I'Ablrf,  1  don't  kno»— 
believe  mc— I  take  myoaih -' 

"  A  pane  of  glass  out,"  continintl  the  count,  "  a  dark  hniern,  a  buncbof 
false  ki'vs,  a  sccr^l.iire  li.ili  forced  -it  is  loler.ilily  evident ' 

Caderousse  iv.ii  chokinj;  ;  ht-  lookcl  round  far  some  cornor  to  hide  in— 
sonic  way  of  cscajic.     "  Come,  cotin", "  continued  tiic  cuunl,  "  I  sec  vou  arc 

still  the  same -iinassaEiMn.- "  M.  IWlibc,  since  you  know  everything, 

you  know  il.w.ia  not  I  — il  w.i-^  Ln  C.ircome  i  ih.ii  wa?  proiid  at  tlic  trial, 
since  I  (v.iaonlytondininc.i  to  iIk.-  s:.illoy-.," '■  1-  your  time,  then, e)i- 

"No.  M.  I'Abbi^.'l  havcl.CL-n  iiljcraii'd  bv  someone." 
"That  some  ol>e  \\.\',  done  -■.■ieiv  a  -u-.it  kimliiess." 

"Ah."  ■>:<\.\  C;nlcn.n;-e.  "  1  had  |)ioiiii^,-,l '' 

'■  And  you  are  bvcikiiK  v.iu;  piomise  I'  i'ltcriuplcd  -Monte-Cristo. 

"  Ala-i.  vcsV  s:ij,l  C.idiToi !■:-,■.  ver.  uni-n-iK, 

"A  Uni  relapse,  ih.ii  will   li-.ul  v on,  it   I   iniMakc  not.  10  the   Place  de 
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«  Yes,  in  truth,  M.  FAbW." "  Who  was  your  liberator  Y* 

"  An  Englishman.'' ^'^  What  was  his  name  ?* 

"  Lord  Wilmore.** **  I  know  him  ;  I  shall  know  if  you  lie* 

<<  M.  TAbM,  I  tell  you  the  simple  truth." 

^'  Was  this  Englishman  protecting  you  V 

"  No,  not  me,  but  a  young  Corsican,  my  companion." 

"  What  was  this  young  Corsican's  name  ?* "  Benedetto." 

"  is  that  his  Christian  name  P* "  He  had  no  other  ;  he  was  a  found- 
ling."  "  Then  this  young  man  escaped  with  youP **  He  did.* 

"  In  what  way  ?* ^**  We  were  working  at  St.  Mandrier^  near  Toulon. 

Do  you  know  St  Mandrier  ?* ^  I  do." 

"  In  the  hour  of  rest,  between  noon  and  one  o'clock ^ 

^  Galley-slaves  having  a  nap  after  dinner !  We  may  well  pity  the  poor 
fellows !"  said  the  abb^. 

"  Nay,"  said  Caderousse,  **one  can't  always  work — one  is  not  a  dog  I" 

"  So  much  the  better  for  the  dogs  !"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  While  the  rest  slept,  then,  we  went  away  a  short  distance ;  we  severed 

our  fetters  with  a  file  the  Englishman  had  given  us,  and  swam  away.* 

**  And  what  is  become  of  this  Benedetto  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." ^^  You  ought  to  know.** 

*'  No,  in  truth  ;  we  parted  at  Hy^res."  And  to  give  more  weight  to  his 
protestation,  Caderousse  advanced  another  step  towards  the  abb^.  who 
remained  motionless  in  his  place,  as  calm  as  ever,  and  pursuing  his  inter- 
rogation. "  You  lie !"  said  the  Abb€  Busoni,  with  a  tone  of  irresistible 
authority. 

"  M.  TAbb^  I" "  You  lie  !    This  man  is  still  your  friend,  and  you, 

perhaps,  m^e  use  of  him  as  your  accomplice." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  I'Abbd  !" "  Since  you  left  Toulon  what  have  you  lived 

on  ?    Answer  me  T "  On  what  I  could  get." 

"  You  lie  !"  repeated  the  abbd,  a  third  time,  with  a  still  more  imperative 
tone.     Caderousse,  terrified,  looked  at  the  count.    **  You  have  lived  on  the 

money  he  has  given  you." "  True  !"  said  Caderousse  ;  "  Benedetto  has 

become  the  son  of  a  great  lord." 

"  How  can  he  be  the  son  of  a  great  lord  i^' "  A  natural  son." 

"  And  what  is  that  great  lord's  name  ?" 

"The  count  of  Monte-Cristo,  the  very  same  in  whose  house  we  are.* 

"  Benedetto  the  count's  son  !"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  astonished  in  his 

J  turn. "  Forsooth  !  I  suppose  so,  since  the  count  has  found  him  a  false 

'  father — since  the  count  gives  him  four  thousand  francs  a  month,  and  leaves 
him  500,000  francs  in  his  will."  _^ 

"Ah!  ah  I"  said  the  false  abb^,  who  began  to  understand ;'"  and 
s  what  name  does  the  young  man  bear  meanwhile  ?"»  **  Andrea  Caval- 
canti." 

"  Is  it,  then,  that  young  man  whom  my  friend  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo 
'  has  received  into  his  house,  and  who  is  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  ?" "  Exactly." 

**  And  you  suflfcr  that,  you  wretch  ! — you,  who  know  his  life  and,  his 
crime  ?" *'  Why  should  I  stand  in  a  comrade's  way  ?"  said  Caderousse. 

'^  You  are  right ;  it  is  not  you  who  should  apprise  M.  Dai^lars,  It  U  I.'' 

''  Do  not  do  so,  M.  PAbb^." 

'*  Why  not  ?"— ."  Because  you  would  bring  us  to  rmn."  _^__ 

**  Ana  YOU  think  that  to  ^ve  such  idllains  as  you  I  will  become  an  abettor 
^f  their  pW-an  accomplice  in  their  crimes  T* 

**"  M.  rAbb^,"  said  Caderousse,  drawing  still  nearer. 
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"  I  will  expose  aU." "  To  whom  ?'  TWl 

"  To  M.  Danglars." "  By  Heaven  !"  cried  Caderotisse,  drawiBfCfim 

hi5  waiiicoat  an  open  Lnire,  and  striking  ihe  count  in  the  breast,  "  you  riiall 
disclose  nothing,  M.  I'Abbd  !"  To  Caderousse's  great  astonisbment,  the 
knife,  instead  of  piercing  the  count's  breast,  flew  back  blunted.  At  the 
same  mamenl  the  count  seiied  with  his  left  hand  the  assassin's  wrist,  and 
wruns  it  with  such  strength  that  the  knife  fell  from  his  siitTened  fingen. 
and  Cailcrousse  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  But  the  count,  disregarding  hu 
crj-,  continued  to  wring  the  bandit's  wrist,  until,  his  arm  being  dtslo^led, 
he  fell  rirsi  on  his  knees,  then  flat  on  the  floor.  The  count  then  placed  his 
foal  on  his  head,  saying, "  I  know  not  what  restrains  me  from  cnisbingtlif 
skull,  rascal !" 

"  .4h,  nicrcy — mercy  !"  cried  Caderousse.  The  count  withdrew  his  foot 
"Rise  !"  said  he.    Caderousse  rose. 

"  \Vh.it  a  wrist  you  have,  M.  I'Abbd  !"  said  Caderousse,  stroking  hisann, 

all  bruised  by  the  fleshy  pincers  which  had  held  it — "  what  a.  wrist  '' 

"  Silence  !  God  gives  me  strength  to  overcome  a  wild  beast  like  you  ;  in 
the  name  of  thai  God  I  act— remember  that,  wretch  I — and  to  spare  ihec 
at  this  moment  is  still  serving  Him." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Caderousse,  groaning  with  pain. 

"  T.ike  this  pen  and  paper,  and  write  what  I  dictate." 

'■  r  don-i  know  how  to  utitc,  M,  ['Abbti." 

"  You  lie  !  Tike  this  pen,  and  write  '.''  Caderousse,  awed  by  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  abbt*,  sat  down  and  wrote  : 

"  SIK,— The  man  whom  yon  are  receiving  at  your  house,  and  to  whoTn 
you  intend  lo  m^irry  your  (l.iiiyhtcr,  is  ;i  felon  who  escaped  with  me  from 
confinement  M  Toulon,  lie  was  No.  $<)■  -I'ld  1  Xo.  5S.  He  was  called 
Benedetto  1  but  he  is  Ignorant  of  his  real  name,  having  never  known  h:i 
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"  Cowardly  fool  1" "  What  do  you  intend  doinj;  wilh  me  ?" 

"  1  ask  you  what  can  I  do  ?    1  have  tried  to  make  you  a  happy  man,  anJ 

you  have  turned  out  a  murderer." '■  M.  I'AbW,"  s.iid  Caderousse,  "  maki; 

one  more  attempt — try   me  once   more;' "'I   will,"   said    the    count. 

'  Listen  '. — you  know  if  I  niay  be  relied  on.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Caderousse. "  If  you  arrive  safely  at  home " 

"  What  have  I  to  fear,  cxce[>i  from  you  >" "  If  vou  reach  your  home 

safety,  leave  Paris,  leave  !■■  ranee  ;  and  wherever  you  may  be,  so  long  .is 
^u  conduct  yourself  well,  1 '■^^'^i  a-^**'-'^  iu*i  ai.m-i\\a.^^\iilY  ;  for,  if  you  re- 

om  home  safely,  then " 
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"  Then  ?"  asked  Caderousse,  shuddering. 

"Then  I  shall  believe  God  has  forgiven  you,  and  I  will  forgive  you  too.* 

— '^  As  true  as  I  am  a  Christian,''  stammered  Caderousse,  ^  you  will  xnake 


me  die  of  fright !" 

"  Now,  begone  !"  said  the  count,  pointing  to  the  window. 

Caderousse,  scarcely  yet  relying  on  this  promise,  put  his  legs  out  of  the 
window  and  stood  on  the  ladder.  "  Now  go  down,"  said  the  abb^,  folding 
his  arms.  Understanding  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  Cade- 
rousse began  to  go  down.  Then  the  count  brought  the  taper  to  the  window, 
that  it  might  be  seen  in  the  Champs-EIys^es  that  a  man  was  getting  out  of 

the  window  while  another  held  a  light. "What  are  you  doing,  M. 

I'Abb^  ?  Suppose  a  watchman  should  pass  ?**  And  he  blew  out  the  light. 
He  then  descended,  but  it  was  only  when  he  felt  his  foot  touch  the  ground 
that  he  was  satisfied  he  was  safe. 

Monte-Cristo  returned  to  his  bedroom,  and  glancing  rapidly  from  the 
garden  to  the  street,  he  saw  first  Caderousse,  who,  after  wsdking  to  the  end 
of  the  garden,  fixed  his  ladder  against  the  wall  at  a  different  part  from 
where  he  came  in.  The  count  then,  looking  over  into  the  street,  saw  the 
man  who  appeared  to  be  waiting  run  in  the  same  direction,  and  place  him- 
self against  the  angle  of  the  wall  where  Caderousse  would  come  over. 
Caderousse  climbed  the  ladder  slowly,  and  looked  over  the  coping  to  see 
if  the  street  was  quiet  No  one  could  be  seen  or  heard.  The  clock  of 
the  Invalides  struck  one.  Then  Caderousse  sat  astride  the  coping,  and, 
drawing  up  his  ladder,  passed  it  over  the  wall ;  then  began  to  descend,  or 
rather  to  slide  down  by  the  two  stanchions,  which  he  did  with  an  ease  which 
proved  how  accustomed  he  was  to  the  exercise.  But,  once  started,  he  could 
not  stop.  In  vain  did  he  see  a  man  start  from  the  shade  when  he  was  half- 
way down — in  vain  did  he  see  an  arm  raised  as  he  touched  the  ground. 
Before  he  could  defend  himself  that  arm  struck  him  so  violently  in  the  back 
that  he  let  go  the  ladder,  crying,  **  Help  !"  A  second  blow  struck  him 
almost  immediately  in  the  side,  and  he  fell,  calling,  "  Help !  murder  !" 
Then,  as  he  rolled  on  the  ground,  his  adversary  seized  him  by  the  hair, 
and  struck  him  a  third  blow  in  the  chest.  This  time  Caderousse  endea- 
voured to  call  again,  but  he  could  only  utter  a  groan,  and  he  shuddered  as 
the  blood  flowed  from  his  three  wounds.  The  assassin,  finding  he  no 
longer  cried,  lifted  his  head  up  by  the  hair  ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
mouth  distorted.  The  murderer,  supposing  him  dead,  let  fall  his  head  and 
disappeared.  Then  Caderousse,  feeling  that  he  was  leaving  him,  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and,  with  a  dying  voice,  cried,  with  great  effort, 
"  Murder  !     I  am  dying  !     Help,  M.  TAbbd— help  !" 

This  mournful  appeal  pierced  the  darkness.  The  door  of  the  back- 
staircase  opened,  then  the  side-gate  of  the  garden,  and  Ali  and  his  master 
were  on  the  spot  with  lights. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

Caderousse  continued  to  call  piteously,  "  M.  TAbb^,  help  I  help  P' 

**  What  is  the  matter  T  asked  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Help  !"  cried  Caderousse  ;  "  I  am  murdered  !" 

"  We  are  here  ; — take  courage  I" 

"  Ah,  it's  all  over  !  You  are  come  too  late  ;— you  are  come  to  see  me 
die.    What  blows  I  what  blood  r    He  fainted.    AU  and  his  master  con- 
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vcycd  (he  «ounded  ir.an  inlo  a  room.     Monte-Cristo  motinned  fo  AV  W 

uiicliess  him,  and  he  then  examined  hia  dreadful  woun^is.  "  Mv  Cod  .  he 
exclniEiied,  "Thv  vengeance  is  sometimes  delayed,  but  only  ihat  it  n»y 
fall  the  more  cffeciuallv."  Ali  looked  ai  bis  master  for  further  !n*tructwiit 
"  Conduct  here  immediately  the  procnrtur  du  roi.  M,  cle  Villcrort,  wM 
lives  in  the  Faubourg  Sl  Honors.  As  you  pass  the  lodge,  wake  the  ponrt 
:in(l  send  him  for  a  surgeon.'  Ali  obeyed,  leaving  (he  abbe  alonC  wuH 
C-ulcrousse,  who  had  not  yet  revived. 

Wht-n  the  wretched  man  again  opened  his  eyes,  the  count  looked  at  m« 

niih  ,T  mournful  expression  of  pity,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  p"jtt 

"  A  sur(;i;»n,  M.  I'AlibS— a  Surgeon  I"  said  Caderousse. 

'■  I  ii.ive  sent  for  one,"  replied  the  ablrf,  , 

"  I  kni'w  he  cannot  save  my  life,  but  he  may  slrengihen  me  10  glM  l*yi 

evidfuce." "  Against  whom  ?" "  Against  my  murderer." 

"  Did  you  recognise  him.'" "Yes— it  was  Benedetto." 

■'  The  j-oung  Cotsiean  f" •'  Himself." '■  Your  comrade  ?" 

"  Vls.  Aftergivingme  the  plan  of  this  house,  doubtless  hoping  I  eIiouUL 
kill  Hie  count  and  he  thus  become  his  heir,  or  that  the  count  would  kill  Klf 
and  I  «li.)>ild  be  out  of  his  way,  h6  waylaid  me,  and  liaaniurdcTCd  me."— ^ 
'■  I  li.ive  al-o  sent  for  the  prtKureur  du  ml* 

"  He  "id  not  ci.me  in  lime  ;  I  feel  mv  hfe  fnrit  ebbing." 
"Ship!  ::iid  M.>iie-C'i-H).  lie  left  ihe  i™.rii,  .ind  reli.rnei]  in  fi'i 
minutes  with  a  pl.i.d.  The  dying  man's  c\es  »crc  all  ihc  lin-e  riveti. 
on  the  diw,  thiou^h  which  he  hoped  succour  ivould  arrivo.  "  H,is-.iT 
.M.  I'AlibiJ  :— hasiert  !  1  sh.ill  f.iinl  a^ain  !"  Miinle-Cristo  appro.iche' 
;ind  dropped  on  his  purple  lipi  ihrec  or  four  droiis  of  Ihe  contents  i 
tiie  phial.     Cicicrousse  drew  a  deep  bre.iih.     "  Oh  !"   said   lie,   "  that  ; 


wo'jldtill  yot 


life  ti 

"Tivo  drops  n 

"Oh.  send  fur 

'^Shdll  I  wrire  ,  . 

Cideiousso  ;  and  hi^  ey^s  ;,di5[cni;d  at  the  thought  of  this  posthumous  n 
vcngc.     Monte-Cristo  "rote  : 

'■  I  die  murdered  by  the  Cor=ii 
at  Toiiluusc,  No.  59." 

"  Quiet.-,  quid:  !"  said  C.idcroussc,  "  or  I  shall  be  unable  to  sign  it." 

Monte-Oisto  gave  the  pen  lo  Caderousse,  ivho  colicclcd  all  his  strength, 
signed  it,  and  fell  back  on  the  bed,  saying  :  "  You  will  relate  ail  -lie  rest, 
iM.  I'Abbi; ;  ynu  will  say  he  e.ills  himself  Andrea  Cavalcanti.  He  lodges 
at  the  Hotel  des  I'riiiees.  Oh,  I  am  dying  !"  He  ag.dn  fainted.  The 
abbe  made  him  smell  the  contents  of  Ihe  phial,  and  he  again   opened  his 


;  wretch  I' 


n  Benedetto,  my  comrade  in  the  galleys 


^v,ll  say 


»'dl  tell  all  1 
nuch  1 


:  said  : 


doiibth 
>pc  the  count  would  kill  yo 
mnt,  by  a  note,  of  youi   ' 
e  note,  and  sat  up  to  a-u.i  juu. 
'  And  he  will  be  guillotined,  will  he 
ne  that,  and  I  will  die  with  that  hope. 
i  mil  say,"  continued  the  count,  * 


j,!ven  )ou  the  plat 

I  will  say,  likewise 

;  and,  the  count 


of  this  house,  in  the 
he  had  apprised  the 
being  absent,   1   read 


not  y  s.tid  Caderoi: 

11  say,"  continued  the  count.""  Uiat  he  followed  a 
joc  wnoic  time,  and  when  lie  saw  \OM\caN(;  xVt  \vw^^■:,■<= 
"tvM  to  conceal  himseU.— **ui4-iou  i^-j  ail  \iiij.^r 


■atched   y. 
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"  Remember  my  words  ;  '  If  you  return  home  safely,  I  shall  bellere  God 
has  forgiven  you,  and  I  will  forgive  you  also.'" 

"And  you  did  not  warn  me!"  cried  Cadenmsse,  laising  himself  on 
his  elbows.    "You  knew  I  should  be  killed  on  leaving  this  house,  and 

did  not  warn  me  V "  No,  for  I  saw  God's  justice  placed  in  the  hands 

of  Benedetto,  and  should  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  Oppose  the  designs 
of  Providence." 

"  God's  justice  !    Speak  not  of  it,  M.  I'Abb^.    If  God  were  just,  you  know 

many  would  be  punished  who  now  escape." "  Patience  !"  said  the  abW, 

in  a  tone  which  made  the  dying  man  shudder—"  have  patience  I"  Cade- 
roussc  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  "  Besides,"  said  the  abM,  "  God 
is  merciful  to  all,  as  He  has  been  to  you;  He  is  first  a  father,  then  a 

judge." "  Do  you  then  believe  in  God  T  said  Cadcrousse.- "  Had  I 

been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  believe  in  Him  until  now,"  said  Monte-Cristo, 
"  I  must  believe  on  seeing  you." 

Cadcrousse  raised  his  clenched  hands  towards  heaven. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  abb^,  extending  his  hand  over  the  wounded  man,  as 
if  to  command  him  to  believe ;  "  this  is  what  the  God  in  whom,  on  your 
death-bed,  you  refuse  to  believe,  has  done  for  you  :  he  gave  you  health, 
strength,  regular  employment,  even  friends — a  life,  in  ^ct,  which  a  man 
might  enjoy  with  a  calm  conscience.  Instead  of  improving  these  gifts, 
rarely  granted  so  abundantly,  this  has  been  your  course  ;  you  have  given 
yourself  up  to   sloth  and   drunkenness,  and  in  a  lit  of  intoxication  have 

ruined  your  best  friend." ■"  Help  !"   cried   Cadcrousse,  "  1  require  a 

surgeon,  not  a  priest  1  perhaps  I  am  not  mortally  wounded — I  may  not 
die  ;  perhaps  they  can  yet  save  my  life." 

"  Your  wounds  are  so  far  mortal,  that  without  the  three  drops  I  gave 
you,  you  would  now  be  dead.  Listen,  then." "Ah  !"  murmured  Cadc- 
rousse, "  what  a  strange  priest  you  are !  you  drive  the  dying  to  despair, 
instead  of  consoling  them." 

"  Listen,"  continued  the  abbd.  "  When  you  had  betrayed  your  friend 
God  began  not  to  strike,  but  to  warn  you  :  poverty  overtook  you  ;  you 
had  already  passed  half  your  life  in  coveting  that  which  you  might  have 
honourably  acquired,  and  already  you  contemplated  crime  under  the 
excuse  of  want,  when  God  worked  a  miracle  in  your  behalf,  sending  you, 
by  my  hands,  a  fortune — brilliant,  indeed,  for  you,  who  had  never  pos- 
sessed any.  But  this  unexpected,  unhoped-for,  unheard-of  fortune  sumced 
vou  no  longer  when  you  once  possessed  it ;  you  wished  to  double  it ;  and 
how  ? — by  a  murder  !  You  succeeded,  and  then  God  snatched  it  from 
you,  and  brought  you  10  justice." 

"It  was  not  I  who  wished  to  kill  the  Jew,"  said  Caderousse  ;  "it  was 

La  Carconte." "  Yes,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "and  God,  I  cannot  say,  in 

justice,  for  His  Justice  would  have  slain  you^ — but  God,  in  His  mercy, 
spared  your  life. 

"  Pardieu  !  to  transport  me  for  life  :  how  merciful !" 

"  You  thought  it  a  mercy  then,  miserable  wreich  |  The  coward,  who 
feared  death, rejoiced  at  perpetual  disgrace,  for,  like  all  galley-slaves, you 
said,  '  I  may  escape  from  prison,  1  cannot  from  the  grave.'  And  you  said 
truly  ;  the  way  was  opened  for  you  unexpectedly  ;  an  Englishman  visited 
Toulon,  who  had  vowed  to  rescue  two  men  from  infamy,  and  his  choice 
fell  on  you  and  your  companion  ;  you  received  a  second  fortune,  money 
and  tranquillity  were  restored  to  you  ;  and  you,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  a  felon's  life,  might  live  as  other  men  :  then,  wretched  creature  I  then 
you  tempted  Cod  a  third  time.    '  I  have  not  enough,'  you  said,  when  yon 
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iword  from  its  shealh,  ot  the  pisioh  from 


"  Three  weeks  1"  cried  Albert ;  "ihey  will  pas* 
tuties  when  I  am  all  the  lime  suffering  dishonour*- 
to  remain  on  amicable  lerms  >vJth  me,  I  should  ' 
friend ;'  but  you  have  constituied  ji^utself  mj 

'What  does  that  signify  to  me,  sir?" -""*- 

then,"  saiJ  Morcerf ;  "  but  remember,  at  the 
delaj-  or  subterfuge  will  justify  you  in ' 

"  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf,"  said  BeaucTiamp,  mtrtS  Ifl 
throw  you  out  of  window  for  three  weeks — that  Is  '~  ' 
days  to  coriie — nor  have  you  any  right  to  split  my  .  ... 
has  elapsed.  To^ay  is  the  zglh  of  August  ;  the  3i*t 
therefore,  be  the  conclusion  of  the  term  agreed  on,  " 
rives— and  it  is  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  which  I  a 
till  then  we  will  refrain  from  growling  and  liarklng  .._ 
wiihin  sight  of  each  other."  When  he  had  conclnd^ 
champ  bowed  coldly  to  Albert,  turned  bis  back  vnor 
his  printing-office.   Albert rentttl  Ui  ar  -  _      -. 

he  sent  Hying  all  over  the  room  by  Sirit 
after  which  ebullition  he  departed  — not 
limes  to  the  door  ofihc  priming- alii ce. 
Whilst  Albert  wna  lashing  the  front  of  his  chariot  in  the  sai.- 
he  had  done  to  the  newspapers  which  were  the  innocent  n^E  ■ 
comfiture,  as  he  was  crossing  the  barrier  he  perceived  Ml 
walking  with  a.  quick  step  and  a  bright  eye.  He  was  passic.. 
Baths,  and  appeared  to  have  come  from  the  direction  of  ihe 
Martin,  and  to  be  going  toivards  the  Magdalen.  "  Ah," 
"  there  goes  a  happy  man  !"  And  Albert  was  not  misUkca 


-,  without 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE  LEMONADE, 
MORREL  was,  in  fact,  very  happy,  SI.  Noirtier  had  ji 
he  was  in  such  hasle  lo  know  the  reason  of  his  doing  s 
stopped  To  take  ajiiicrv,  placing  infinitely  more  depeixl 
two  legs  than  on  the  four  legs  of  a  cab-horse.  Hi  '  ' 
at  a  furious  rate  from  the  Rue  Meslay,  and  was 
strides  in  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honord. 
with  a  firm,  manly  trend,  and  poor  Barrois  folloired  him  a: 
Mnrrcl  was  only  thirty-one,  liarrois  was  sixty  years  of 
deeply  in  love,  and  UarrQis  was  dying  with  heat  and  e.« 
men,  thus  opposed  in  age  and  interests,  resembled  two 
presenting  the  eTitremes  nf  separation,  yet  nevettheles 
point  of  >,  nion.  This  point  of  union  was  Noirtier,  and 
just  sent  for  >r<,rre1,  with  the  request  that  he  would  losciu. 
-™fi7,™*^T'"'"?'' "■''''^'>  '^°"e\  obeyed  to  the  letUtrA 

forgonen  what  it  was  to  love 
been  constrained  to  use. 
The  old  servant  inirodiiced  Mcivtc\  ^i-^  a  ^t\va._ 
<too*-  of  the  study,  and  soon  the  tustlinx  ot  a,  dic^&  a.' 


r  desires  ;  but  S 
IS  sorely  fatigued  by  t] 
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them  with  a  desperate  effort,—"  Oh  !  my  God  !  ray  God  1"  jaid  he, 
"  pardon  me  for  Mving  denied  Thee  ;  Thou  dost  exist  :  Thou  art,  indeed, 
man's  father  in  heaven,  and  his  judge  on  earth.  My  God,  my  Lord,  I 
have  long  despised  Thee  !  Pardon  me,  my  God  ;  receive  me,  O  my 
Lord  !"  Caderousse  sighed  deeply,  and  fell  back  with  a  groan.  The 
blood  no  longer  Rowed  from  his  wounds.     He  was  dead. 

"  Oru  /"  said  the  count,  mysteriously,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  dis- 
figured by  so  awful  a  death.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  surgeon  and  the 
Erocureur  du  roi  arrived  ;  the  one  accompanied  by  the  porter,  the  other 
y  Ali,  and  were  received  by  the  Abb£  Busoni,  who  was  praying  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

BEAUCHAMP. 

The  daring  attempt  to  rob  the  count  was  the  topic  of  conversation  throu|h- 
out  Paris  for  the  next  fortnight :  the  dying  man  had  signed  a  deposition 
declaring  Benedetto  to  be  the  assassin.  The  police  had  orders  to  make 
the  strictest  search  for  the  murderer.  Caderousse's  knife,  dark  lantern, 
bunch  of  keys,  and  clothing,  excepting  the  waistcoat,  which  could  not  be 
found,  were  deposited  at  the  registry  ;  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  La 
Morgue.  The  count  told  every  one  this  adventure  had  happened  during 
his  absence  at  Auteuil,  and  that  he  only  knew  what  was  related  by  the 
Abbd  Busoni,  who  that  evening,  by  mere  chance,  had  requested  to  pass 
the  night  in  his  house  to  examine  some  valuable  books  in  his  library. 
Bertuccio  alone  turned  pale  whenever  Benedetto's  name  was  mentioned 
in  bis  presence  :  but  there  was  no  reason  why  any  one  should  notice  his 
doin^  so.  Villefort,  being  called  on  to  prove  the  crime,  was  preparingthe 
breviate  with  the  same  ardour  as  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  when 
called  on  to  speak  in  criminal  cases. 

But  three  weeks  had  already  passed,  and  the  most  diligent  search  had 
been  unsuccessful ;  the  attempted  robbery  and  the  murder  of  the  robber 
by  his  comrade  were  almost  forgotten  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Danglars  to  the  Count  Andrea  Cavalcarti.  It 
was  expected  this  wedding  would  shortly  take  place,  as  the  young  man 
was  received  at  the  banker's  as  the  betrothed.  Letters  had  been  de- 
spatched to  M.  Cavalcanti,  as  the  count's  father,  who  highly  approved  of 
the  union,  regretted  his  inability  to  leave  Parma  at  that  time,  and  promised 
a  wedding  gift  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  three  millions  should  be  intrusted  to  Danglars  to  improve  ;  some 
persons  had  warned  the  young  man  of  the  circumstances  of  his  future 
father-in-law,  who  had  of  late  sustained  repeated  losses,  but  with  sublime 
disinterestedness  and  confi'ience  the  young  man  refused  to  listen,  or  to 
express  a  single  doubt  to  ttie  baron.  The  baron  adored  Count  Andrea 
Cavalcanti ;  not  so  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars.  With  an  instinctive 
hatred  of  matrimony,  she  suffered  Andrea's  attentions  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  Morcerf ;  but  when  Andrea  urged  his  suit,  she  betrayed  an  entire  dis- 
like to  him.  The  baron  might  possibly  have  perceived  it,  but  attributing 
it  to  caprice,  feigned  ignorance. 

The  delay  demanded  by  Beauchamp  had  nearly  expired.  Morcerf 
appreciated  the  advice  of  Monte-Cristo  to  let  things  die  away  of  their  own 
accord  ;  no  one  had  taken  up  the  remark  about  the  general,  and  no  one 
bad  recognised  in  the  officer  who  betrayed  the  cattle  of  Yaiiioft  the  noU« 
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cuuiii  ill  ilie  House  of  Peers.  Albert,  however,  (dt  no  less  insulted  ;  the 
few  lines  which  had  irritated  him  were  certain^  intended  as  an  iiuult. 
Bc5ide-=,  the  manner  in  which  Beauchamp  had  closed  llie  conference  left 
a  bittor  rccQllection  in  his  heart.  He  cherished  the  thouglit  of  the  due), 
hopiii;;  10  conceal  its  Inie  cause  even  from  his  seconds.  Beauchamp  had 
not  bi'L'n  seen  since  the  day  he  visited  Albert ;  and  those  of  whom  the 
laticr  inquired  always  told  him  he  was  out  on  a  journey  which  would  detain 
him  some  dayi  Where  he  was  no  one  knew.  One  mnrning  Albert  was 
awoke  by  his  valet-de-chambre,  who  announced  Beauchamp.  Albert 
rubbed  his  eyes,  ordered  his  servant  to  introduce  him  into  the  smaQ 
smtiliing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  dressed  himself  quicklsf,  and  went 
down.  He  found  Beauchamp  pacing  the  room  :  on  perceiving  him  Beau- 
ehnmp  -stopped.  "  Your  arrival  here,  without  waiting  my  visit  at  yonr 
house  lo-day  looks  well,  sir,'"  said  Albert.  "  Tell  me,  may  I  shake  hands 
will)  you .'  saying,  '  Beauchamp,  acknowledge  you  have  injured  me,  and 
retiiin  my  friendship,'  or  must  I  simply  propose  to  you  a  chdce  of  arms  T 
"  Albert,"  said  Beauchamp,  with  a  look  of  sorrow  which  stupefied  the 
younj;  man,  "  let  us  first  sit  down  and  talk." 

"  Rather,  )ir,  before  wc  sit  down,  I  must  demand  your  answer." 
"  Albert,"  said  the  ioumalist, "  these  arc  questions  which  it  is  difficult 
fo  nn'^n-cr." "  1  will   facilitate  it  by  rcptaiin^;  ihc  question,  '  Will  yoi'. 

"  Morcerf,  it  is  not  enough  to  ansvvcr  Yi!S  or  No  lo  questions  which 
concern  ibe  honour,  the  so.:i,i!  iut(;rc;t,  an  1  the  life  of  vxz\\  a  m.in  as  iht 
Lieut enani-gener.il  Count  de  Morcaf,  peer  of  Fr.incc." 

"  What  must  llien  be  dont?" 

"What  I  liave  done,  Albert.  I  rc.isoncd  thus;  Mint;,  time,  and 
fatigue  are  nothiiiL;  comp.ired  with  lh_'  repntntion  an  1  inierest:  of  a  whole 
family  ;  probabilities  will  not  siifHce,  only  fiicls  will  jimify  a  deadly 
combat  with  a  friend  ;  if  I  strike  with  tbo  sword,  or  discharrji;  the  contents 
of  a  pistol  at  a  man  with  whom,  for  throe  vcars,  I  have  bLcn  on  term*  of 
intimacy,  I  must,  at  leaM,  know  why  1  do  50  ;  I  nmsl  meet  him  with  a 
heart  at  case,  and  that  quiet  cunscii:iice  «liieb  .\  m.in  needs  when  his  own 
arm  muM  s.ivc  hiilifi-." 

'■  Wei!."  asked  Morcerf,  impatienilv,  ■'  what  do;-s  all  this  mean  r" 

"  It  means  thai  I  have  jitst  return-.-d  from  Vauina," 

"Irnpos-ibic!"' 

'■  IK'tc  is  luy  passport  ;  e\amino  the  t/im  — lieueva,  .M.i.ii',  \'enir(^, 
Trieste,  Ddvin,.,  Y.unna.  Will  von  believe  the  5;overninent  of  a  rnmblic, 
a  kingdom,  and  an  empire  ?''  .Albert  c.isl  bi^  eves  on  ibc  pas'inni,  tl'cn 
raised  ihcm  in  asi  mi^hnicut  to  Iic.iui;hauip.  '■  You  have  been  to  Yjnina  'f 
sai.i  he. 

'■  Albert,  bad  you  been  a  slrnn-;er.  a  forei;,'ricr.  a  sini-ik-  lord.  like  tliat 
Kngiishman  "hn  e.inie  t.i  demand  '^.itisf.uniim  tliav  or  lour  months  ^ince, 
and  whom  I  killed  10  5;ei  rid  of.  I  ihrinld  nr.i  Imi.  l.^l.-!-ll  ihl^  imnh'.-  - 
but  1  thought  this  mark  of  ciinsid 
go,  another  to  return,  four  daji  o.  ^_,.. 
stay  there;  that  makes  three  weeks.  I 
J  am," 
'■  ir/i,il  circum!  ifution  !— How  long  you  are  before  you  tell  inc  what  I 

mo^l  ir/5)i  (o  know  :" '■Hecausc.wwu\\A,  i\\\ie\l " 

"  Vuii  hc-i(,Hc  !" ■■  Vcs,— 1  tew." 

"  You  fear  to  acknowledge  t^iai.  iomi  cuuc=vt>ii4fcVLvVi^  i^twti.-i<ii\ 
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Oh  !  no  self-love,  Beauchamp.  Acknowledge  it,  Beauchamp;  your  courage 
cannot  be  doubted." 

"  Not  so,"  murmured  the  journalist ;  **  on  the  contrary—'' 

Albert  turned  frightfully  pale  ;  he  endeavoured  to  sp^dk,  but  the  words 
died  on  bis  lips.  'My  friend/'  said  Beauchamp,  in  the  most  affectionate 
tone,  "  I  should  gladly  make  an  apology  ;  but,  alas  i ^" 

"  But  what  r— •"  The  paragraph  was  correct,  my  friend.* 

"  What !  that  French  officer "" 

"Yes."— "Fernanda 

"  Yes." ^**  The  traitor  who  surrendered  the  castle  of  the  man  in  whose 

service  he  was—" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,  that  man  was  your  father  !"  Albert  advanced 
furiously  towards  Beauchamp,  but  the  latter  restrained  him  more  by  a 
mild  look  than  by  his  extended  hand.  ^  My  friend,"  said  he,  '*  here  is  a 
proof  of  it" 

Albert  opened  the  paper ;  it  was  an  attestation  of  four  notable  inhabit- 
ants of  Yanina,  proving  that  Colonel  Femand  Mondego,  in  the  service 
of  Ali  Tebelen,  had  surrendered  the  castle  for  two  million  crowns.  The 
signatures  were  perfectly  legal  Albert  tottered  and  fell  overpowered  in  a 
chair.  It  could  no  longer  be  doubted  :  the  family  name  was  ftilly  given. 
After  a  moment's  mournful  silence,  his  heart  overflowed,  and  he  gave  way 
to  a  flood  of  tears.  Beauchamp,  who  had  watched  with  sincere  pity,  the 
young  man's  paroxysm  of  grief,  approached  him.  ^  Now,  Albert,"  said 
be,  **  you  understand  me — Do  you  not  ?  I  wished  to  see  all,  and  to  judge 
of  everything  for  myself,  hoping  the  explanation  would  be  in  your  fathc?s 
favour,  and  that  I  might  do  him  justice.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  par- 
ticulars which  are  given  prove  that  Fernand  Mondego,  raised  by  Ali 
Pacha  to  the  rank  of  governor-general,  is  no  other  than  Count  Femand 
do  Morcerf ;  then,  recollecting  the  honour  you  had  done  me,  in  admitting 
me  to  your  friendship,  I  hastened  to  you.*' 

Albert,  stijl  extended  on  the  chair,  covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  light  from  reaching  him.  ^  I  hastened  to  you,"  continued 
Beauchamp,  ^  to  tell  you,  Albert,  in  this  changing  age,  the  faults  of  a  father 
cannot  revert  upon  his  children.  Few  have  passed  through  this  revolu- 
tionary period,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  bom,  without  some  stain  of 
infamy  or  blood  to  soil  the  uniform  of  the  soldier,  the  gown,  or  statesman. 
Now  I  have  these  proofs,  Albert,  and  I  am  in  your  confidence,  no  human 
power  can  force  me  to  a  duel  which  your  own  conscience  would  reproach 
you  with  as  criminal,  but  I  come  to  offer  you  what  you  can  no  longer 
demand  of  me.  Do  you  wish  these  proofs,  these  attestations,  which  I 
alone  possess,  to  be  destroyed  ?  Do  you  wish  this  frightful  secret  to  remain 
with  us  ?  Confided  to  me,  it  shall  never  escape  my  lips ;  say,  Albert,  my 
friend,  do  you  wish  it  P' 

Albert  threw  himself  on  Beauchamp's  neck.  "  Ah  !  noble  fellow !" 
cried  he. 

"  Take  these,"  said  Beauchamp,  presenting  the  papers  to  Albert. 

Albert  seized  them  with  a  convulsive  hand,  tore  them  in  pieces ;  and, 
trembling  lest  the  least  vestige  should  escape,  and  one  day  appear  to  con- 
front him,  he  approached  the  waxlight,  always  kept  buming  for  cigars,  and 
consumed  every  fragment  "  Dear,  excellent  friend  1"  murmured  Albert, 
still  buming  the  papers. 

"Let  all  be  forgotten  as  a  sorrowful  dream"  said  Beauchamp;  "let  it 
vanish  as  the  last  sparks  from  the  blackened  paper,  and  disappear  as  the 
smoke  from  those  silent  ashes." "  Yes,  yes,'^said  Albert, "  and  may  there 
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remain  only  the  eternal  friendsbip  wbich  I  promised  to  my  deliverer,  wbicti 
shall  be  transmitted  to  our  children's  children,  and  shall  always  remind  me 
that  I  owe  atf  life  and  the  hoDour  of  my  name  to  you  ;  for  had  this  been 
known,  oh  !  Beauchamp,  1  should  have  destroyed  myself ;  or, — no,  my 
poor  mother!     1  could  not  have  killed  her  by  the  same  blow,— t  shoutd 

nave  fl';d  from  my  country." "  Dan  Albert,"  said  Beauchamp.     But 

thi;  sudden  and  factitious  Joy  soon  forsook  the  young  man,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  still  greater  grief. 

"  W'eU,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  what  still  oppresses  you,  my  friend  T 

"  I  am  brokcn-heaitcd,  said  Albert.  "  Listen,  Beauchamp  !  I  cantvoi 
thus,  in  a  moment,  relinquish  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  pride  with 
which  a  father's  untarnished  name  inspires  a  son.  Oh !  Beauchamp,  Beau- 
champ !  how  shall  I  now  approach  mine  ?  Shall  I  dratv  back  my  forehead 
from  his  embrace,  or  withhold  my  hand  from  his  ?  I  am  the  most  wreiched 
of  men.  Ah  !  my  mother,  my  poor  mother  I"  said  Albert,  gaiing  through 
his  tears  at  bis  mother's  portrait ;  "  if  you  know  this,  how  much  must  voa 
suffer ':" 

"  Come,"  said  Beauchamp,  taking  both  his  hands,  "  take  courage,  my 

friend." "  But  how  came  that  first  note  inserted  in  your  joum^  t  Some 

unknown  enemy, — an  invisible  foe  has  done  this." 

■'  The  more  must  you  fortify  yourself.  Albert.  Let  no  trace  of  emotion 
be  visible  on  your  countenance  ;  bear  your  grief  as  the  cloud  bears  within 
it  ruin  and  death  ;  a  fatal  secret,  known  only  v.hcn  the  storm  bursts.  Go. 
my  friend,  reserve  your  strength  for  the  momijnt  wlien  the  crash   shall 

"  You  think,  then,  all  is  not  over  yet ;'  said  Albert,  horror-stricken. 

"  I  think  nothing,  my  friend  ;  but  all  things  arc  possible.     A  propos ' 

'■  What  i"  said  Albert,  seeing  Heauchamp  hesitated. 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  -Mademoiselle  Uanglars." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  now  ?" "  Because  the  rupture  or  fulfilment  el 

this  engagement  is  connected  with  the  person  of  whom  we  were  speaking. 
"How?'  said  Albert,  whose  brow  reddened  :  "you  think,  .M.  Dang- 

"  I  ask  you  only  how  your  eng.i^emcnt  stands  ?  I'ray  put  no  construc- 
tion on  mv  words  I  do  not  mean  they  should  convey,  and  give  them  no 
undue  weight." 

"No,"  said  Albert. -'the  engagement   is  broken  off." '-Well:'  ^.ii,! 

Beauchamp.  Then,  seeing  the  young  iu,an  was  about  to  relapse  in;o 
melancholy,  "  Let  us  go  out,  Alben.'  said  he  ;  "  a  ride  in  the  wood  in  the 

fih.-ieton,  or  on  horseback,  will  refresh  you  ;  we  will  then  return  to  bre^k- 
a^t,  and  you  shall  attend  to  your  affairs,  and  I  lo  mine. " 
"  Willingly,"  said  Albert  ;  "  but  let  us  walk  :  I  think  a  little  cxenion 
would  do  me  good.''  The  two  friends  w.alked  out  on  the  fortress.  When 
arrived  at  La  M.adelcine, — "  Since  we  arc  out,'*  said  Heauchamp,  '■  let  i  - 
call  on  M.  dc  iMimte-Cristo  ;  he  is  admirably  adapted  to  revive  one  s 
spirits,  because  he  never  interrogates  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  a^'> 
no  q'lestions  are  the  best  comforters.'' 

"  Gladly,"  said  Albert ;  "  I  love  him— let  us  call." 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

Monte-Cristo  Uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  on  seeing  the  young  people 
together.     **  Ah  !  ah  !"  said  he,  "  I  hope  all  is  over,  explained  and  settled." 

"  Yes,**  said  Beauchamp  ;  "  the  absurd  reports  have  died  away,  and 

should  they  be  renewed,  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  them ;  so  let  us 
speak  no  more  of  it." 

"  Albert  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  I  gave  him  the  same 
advice.  Look,"  added  he,  "  I  am  finishing  the  most  execrable  morning's 
work." "What  is  it?"  said  Albert;  "arranging  your  papers,  ap- 
parently." 

"  My  papers,  thank  God,  no  !  my  papers  are  all  in  capital  order,  because 
I  have  none  ;  but  M.  Cavalcanti's." 

"  M.  Cavalcanti's  ?"  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  know  that  this  is  a  young  man  whom  the  count  is 

introducing  .^'  said  Morcerf. "  Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other," 

replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  introduce  no  one,  and  certainly  not  M.  Caval- 

canti." "  And  who,"  said  Albert,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  is  to  marry 

Mademoiselle  Danglars  instead  of  me,  which  grieves  me  cruelly." 

"  What !  Cavalcanti  is  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars  ?"  asked 

Beauchamp. "  Certainly  !  do  you  come  from  the  end  of  the  world  T 

said  Monte-Cristo ;  "you,  a  Journalist,  the  husband  of  renown  !  it  is  tne 
talk  of  aU  Paris." 

"  And  you,  count,  have  made  this  match  ?"  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  I  ?  Silence,  Monsieur  le  Nouvelliste,do  not  spread  that  report  I  make 
a  match  !     No,  you  do  not  know  me  ;  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 

oppose  it." "  Ah  !    I  understand,'*  said  Beauchamp,  "  on  our  friend 

Albert's  account" 

"  On  my  account  ?"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  oh,  no,  indeed  !  the  count 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  assert  that  1  have,  on  the  contrary,  always 
entreated  him  to  break  off  my  engagement,  and  happily  it  is  ended.  The 
count  pretends  I  have  not  him  to  thank  ;  but  1  perfectly  well  know  to 

whom  I  am  indebted." "  Listen,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  have  had 

little  to  do  with  it,  for  I  am  at  variance  both  with  the  father-in-law  and  the 
young  man  ;  there  is  only  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  who  appears  but  little 
charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  matrimony,  and  who,  seeing  how  little  I  was 
disposed  to  persuade  her  to  renounce  her  dear  liberty,  retains  any  affection 
for  me." 

**  And  do  you  say  this  wedding  is  at  hand  T "  Oh,  yes,  in  spite  of  all 

I  could  say.     I  do  not  know  the  young  man  ;  he  is  said  to  be  of  good  family 


young  man  was  either  changed  by  his  nurse,  stolen  by  gipsies,  or  lost  by 
his  tutor,  I  scarcely  know  which.  But  I  do  know  his  father  lost  sight  of 
him  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  what  he  did  during  these  ten  years,  God 
only  knows.  Well,  all  that  was  useless.  They  have  commissioned  me  to 
write  to  the  major  to  demand  papers  ;  and  here  they  are.  I  send  them, 
but  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"  And  what  does  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly  say  to  you  for  robbing  her  of 

her  pupil  ?" "  Forsooth  !  I  know  not ;  but  I  undersund  she  is  going  to 

Italy.  Madame  Danglars  asked  me  for  letters  of  recommendationfor  the 
impresari ;  I  gave  her  a  few  lines  for  the  director  of  the  Valle  Theatre, 
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■who  is  under 
you  look  dull  ; 

"  1  am  not  aware  of  it."  said  Albdt,  imiliDg  sorrowfully.  BcauchaBp 
turned  to  took  ac  some  painiiiigs.  "  Buy  continura)  Monte'CriUo,  'fN 
are  noL  in  your  usual  spirits  ?"-—*' I  save  a  dreadful  keadacbc,"  «Hd 
Albert. 

"Weill  my  dear  viscouDi,"  said  Mon«-Cristn,  "  I  Tiavr  on  bifiUUIfe 
remedy  to  propose  to  yon." "  Wliat  is  ibnt  ?"  asked  ihc  yonnsnuB. 

"  A  ehanga." "  Indeed  !''  said  Albetl. 

"  Yes  ;  and  as  1  ant  just  now  excessively  annoyed,  I  shall  ){o  from  lunK 
Shall  we  go  together  r 

"  You  annoyed,  count  T  said  Beauchamp ;  "  and  by  what  ?*— — ■  F»- 
dieu .'  you  think  very  lightly  of  it ;  1  should  like  to  see  you  wiib  a  breviaii 
preparing  in  your  house." 

"What  brevialcT 

"The  one  M.  de  Villefort  is  preparing  against  my  amiable  assasn*— 

some  brigand  escaped  from  ihe  gnlleys  appareniiy." '■  Tnic,"  aid 

Beauchamp  1  "  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.    Who  is  Itiis  Caderouue^ 

"  Some  provincial,  it  appears,  M.  de  Villeforl  beard  of  him  u  MarwillK 
and  M.  Danglars  recollects  having  seen  him.  ConsequeDUrt  M.  \t  Pn- 
cureur  is  very  active  in  the  alTair,  and  the  prefect  of  police  rear  nnct 
interested ;  and,  thanks  to  that  interest,  for  which  1  ani  rery  grucM 
they  send  me  all  the  robbers  of  Fans  and  the  neighbourhood,  uoder  pn- 
tence  of  their  being  Caderousse's  murderers  ;  so  that  in  three  montlo,  ii 
this  continue,  every  robber  and  assassin  in  France  will  have  ih*  [4f>i  d 
my  house  at  his  lingers'  end.  I  am  resolved  to  desert  ibetn  and  lofvn 
some  remote  comer  of  the  earth.andghallbehappy  if  you  will — 
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"  Beauchamp  is  a  worthy  fellow,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  when  the  journalist 
was  gone  ;  "  is  he  not,  Albert  T 

"Yes,  and  a  sincere  friend;  I  love  him  devotedly.    But  now  we  are 
alone,  although  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  where  are  we  going  V 

"Into  Normandy,  if  you  like."— —"  Delightful ;    shall  we  be  quiU 
retired  ?  have  no  society,  no  neighbours  Y" 

"  Our  conipanionE  will  be  riding- horses,  dogs  to  hunt  with,  and  a  fishing- 
boat." "  Exactly  what  I  wish  for ;  I  will  apprise  my  mother  of  my 

intention,  and  return  to  you." 

"  But  shall  you  be  allowed  to  go  into  Normandy  V 

"  1  may  go  where  I  please." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  you  may  go  alone,  since  I  once  met  you  in  Italy— 

but  to  accompany  the  mysterious  Monte-Crislo ?' "You  forget,  count, 

that  I  have  often  told  you  of  the  deep  interest  my  mother  takes   in   you." 

" '  Woman  is  fickle,'  said  Francis  I.  ;  '  woman  is  like  a  wave  of  the 

sea,'  said  Shakspere  ;  both  the  great  king  and  the  poet  ought  to  have 

known  woman's  nature  well," "My  mother  is  not  such  a  woman; 

careful  in  forming  her  opinion,  she  changes  it  not."  . 

"Ves,  truly,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  sigh  ;  "and  do  you  think  she 

is  in  the  least   interested  in  me?' -"  1  repeat  it,  you  must  really  be  a 

very  strange  and  suprior  man,  for  my  mother  is  so  absorbed  by  the 
interest  you  have  encited,  that  when  1  am  with  her  she  speaks  of  no  one 
else." — —"  And  does  she  try  to  make  you  dislike  me  f 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  often  says,  '  Morcetf,  I  believe  the  count  to  be  a 
noble  fellow  ;  try  to  gain  his  esteem.' " 

"Indeed!"  said  Monie-Cristo,  sighing. "  You  see,  then,"  said  Albert, 

"  that  instead  of  opposing,  she  will  encourage  me." 

"  Adieu,  then,  until  five  o'clock  ;  be  punctual,  and  we  shall  arrive  at 
twelve  or  one." "At  Trdport?" 

"  Yes  ;  or  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  But  can  we  travel  forty-eight  leagues  in  eight  hours?" 

"  Easily,"  said  Monte- Crista 

"  You  are  certainly  a  prodigy  ;  you  will  soon  not  only  surpass  the  rail- 
way, which  would  not  be  very  difficult  in  France,  but  even  the  telegraph." 

"  Meanwhile,  viscount,  since  we  cannot  perform  the  journey  in  less  than 
seven  or  eight  hours,  do  not  keep  me  waiting." 

"  Do  not  fear,  I  have  little  to  prepare."     Monte-Cristo  smiled  as  he 
nodded  to  Albert,  then  remained  a  moment  absorbed  in  deep  meditation. 
Bui  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead  as  if  to  dispel  his  reverie,  he 
rang  the  bell  twice,  and  Bertuccio  entered.     "  Bertuccio,"  said  he,     I 
intend  going  this  evening  to  Normandy,  instead  of  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day ;    you   will   have   sufficient    time    before    five   o'clock ;    ■lespau;h   a 
messenger  to  apprise  the  grooms  at  the  first  station.     M.  dc  Morcerf  will 
accompany  me."    Bertuccio  obeyed,  despatched  a  courier  to  I'ontoiie  to 
say  the  travelling-carriage  would  arrive  at  six  o'clifck.     From  PtKitoise 
another  express  was  sent  to  the  next  staue,  and  in  ux  hours  all  the  borics 
stationed  on  the  road  were  ready.     Before  his  depaiturc,  the  cgunt  went 
to  Haydde's  apartments,  told  her  his  intention,  aDdreMgncd  everything  lo 
her  care.    Albert  was  punctual.    The  J'^umey  soon  became  interesting 
from  its  rapidity,  of  whicii  Morcerf  had  formed  00  previous  idea.    '  Truly, 
said  Montc-Cnsto,  "  with  your  post-horse*  going  at  the  rate  ot  two  leagacs 
on  hour,  and  that  absurd  law  tb*t  one  traveller  shaU  ^V^"'*'™^^ 
without  pennistion,  so  that  an  invalid  or  ilt-temvcred  VT»vt\\w  "^^^^^  .^n 
tbott  wbff  juw  wtll  aad  »clirCf  it  u  iwpowMii  w  mcwf.  ^  «*-*- 
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annoyance  by  travelling  with  my  own  postilion  and  horses;  do  I  dK 
Ali  ?" 

The  count  put  his  head  oui  of  the  window  and  wliisilcd,  and  tHe  bona 
appcited  to  fly.  The  carri-ige  rolled  with  a  thundering  noise  over  tk 
pavement,  and  every  one  turned  to  notice  the  dazzling  meteor.  Ai. 
smiling,  repeated  the  sound,  grasped  the  reins  with  a  finn  huxl,  Mi 
spurred  his  horses,  whose  be.iutiful  manes  floated  in  the  brecic.  Th> 
child  of  the  desert  was  in  hi ^  clement ;  and  with  his  black  face  aod  xpni' 
ling  e>-es,  appeared  in  the  cloud  of  dust  he  raised  like  the  genias  ot  At 
simoom  and  the  god  of  the  hurricane.  "  1  nc  ver  knew  till  now  the  <kll|le 
of  speed,"  said  |idort:err,  and  the  last  cloud  disappeared  from  his  bras: 
"  but  where  the  devil  do  you  get  such  horses  ?   are  they  nude  to  ordei* 

"Precisely,"  said  the  count;  "she  years  since  I  bought  a  ianta 
Hungary  remarkable  for  its  swiftness.  The  thirty-two  ihat  we  sbaS  f 
to-night  are  its  progeny  ;  ihey  are  all  entirdy  black,  with  the  cxcepMB^ 
a  star  upon  the  forehead." 

"  That  is  perfectly  admirable  ;  but  what  do  you  do,  count,  with  all  Aot 
horses  T ■'  You  see,  I  travel  writh  them." 

"  But  you  are  not  always  travelling." 

"When  I  no  longer  require  them,  Bertuccio  will  sell  il)em;aalk 
expects  to  realise  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs  by  ihe  Mle." 

"  But  no  monarch  in  Europe  will  be  wealthy  enough  to  puiChase  IIbk' 

"  Then  he  will  sell  them  to  some  Eastern  vitier,  who  will  enofQlii 
coffers  to  purchase  them,  and  refill  them  by  applying  the  bnEtiOBdtWk 
subjects." 

"  Count,  may  I  suggest  one  idea  to  you  ?" "  Certainly." 

"  It  is  that,  nett  tJ  you,  Bertuccio  must    he  the  richest 
Europe." -"  You  are  mistaken,  viscount  j    I  believe  he  has 
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opened  on  a  terrace,  having  the  sea  in  from,  and  at  the  back  a  pretty  pailc 
bounded  by  a  small  forest.  In  a  creek  lay  a  little  sloop,  with  a  naiiow 
keel  and  liigh  masts,  bearing  on  its  flag  the  Monte-Cnsto  arms,  which 
were  a  mountain  Dr,  on  a  sea  azure,  with  a  cross  gules  on  the  shield. 
Around  the  schooner  lay  a  number  of  small  fishing-boats  belonging  to  the 
fishermen  of  the  neighbouring  village,  as  humble  subjects  awaiting  orders 


from  their  queen.     There,  as  in  every  spot  where  Monle-Cristo  stopped,  if 
but  for  two  days,  all  was  comfort  :  life  became  easy. 
Albert  found  in  his  ante-room  two  guns,  with  all  the  accoutrements  for 


hunting  ;  a  higher  room,  on  the  ground  tloor,  containing  all  the  ingenious 
instruments  the  English  have  invented  for  fishing.  The  day  passed  in 
pursuing  those  exercises  in  which  Monte-Crislo  excelled  ;  they  killed  a 
dozen  pheasants  in  the  park,  as  many  trout  in  the  stream,  dined  in  a  turret 
ovetlooldng  the  ocean,  and  took  tea  in  the  library. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Albert,  completely  tired  with  the 
exercise,  which  appeared  sport  to  Monte-Cristo,  was  sleeping  in  an  arm- 
chair near  the  window,  while  the  count  was  designing  with  his  architect 
the  plan  of  a  conservatory  in  his  house,  when  the  sound  of  a  hor^e  at  full 
speed  on  the  high  road  made  Albert  look  up.  He  was  disagreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  his  own  valet-de-c ham bre,  whom  he  had  not  brought,  that  be 
might  not  inconvenience  Monie-Crisio. 

"  Florentin  here  I"  cried  he,  starting  up  ;  "  is  my  mother  ill  f"  And  he 
hastened  to  the  door.  Monte-Cristo  uatchcd  him,  he  saw  him  approach 
the  \'alet,  who  drew  a  small  sealeii  parcel  from  his  pocket,  containing  a 
newspaper  and  a  letter.  "  From  whom  is  this  f"  said  he  eagerly,  "  From 
W.  Heauchamp,"  replied  Florentin. 

"  Did  he  send  you  T "  Ves,  sir  ;   he  sent  for  mc  lo  his  house,  gave 

me  money  for  my  journey,  procured  a  horse,  and  made  me  promise  not 
to  stop  liU  I  had  rejoined  you  ;   I  have  come  in  fifteen  hours." 

Albert  opened  the  letter  with  fear,  uttered  a  shriek  on  reading  the  first 
tine,  and  seized  the  paper.  His  sight  was  dimmed,  his  legs  sank  under 
him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  had  not  Florentin  supported  him. 

"  Poor  young  man  I"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  low  voice  ;  "  it  is  then 
true  that  the  sin  of  the  father  shall  fall  on  the  children  lo  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  Meanwhile  Albert  had  revived,  and  continuing  to 
read,  he  threw  back  his  hair,  saying,-— "  Florentin,  is  your  horse  fit  to 
return  immediately  T "  It  is  a  poor  lame  post-horse." 

"  In  what  stale  was  the  house  when  you  left  ?" "  All  was  quiet ;  but 

on  returning  from  M.  Beauchamp's,  I  found  madame  in  tears  ;  she  had 
sent  for  me  to  know  when  you  would  return,  1  told  her  my  orders  from 
M.  Beauchamp  ;  she  first  extended  her  arms  to  prevent  me,  but  after  a 
moment's  refleaion,  '  Go,'  said  she,  '  Florentin,  and  fetch  him.' " 

"  Yes,  my  mother,"  said  Albert,  I  will  return,  and  woe  to  the  infamous 
ivrctch  !     But  first  I  must  go " 

He  returned,  completely  changed,  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  Monte- 
Crislo  ;  he  had  gone  out  as  usual,  but  returned  with  a  trembling  voice,  a 
feverish  look,  a  threatening  eye,  and  a  tottering  step.  "  Count,"  said  he, 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  which  I  would  gladly  have  enjoyea 
longer ;  but  I  must  return  to  Paris," "  What  has  happened  T 

"A  great  misfortune,  more  important  to  me  than  life.    Question  me 

not,  I  pray  you,  but  lend  me  a  horse." "  My  stables  are  at  vour  com* 

mand,  viscount ;  but  you  will  kill  yourself  by  ri^g  on  horsebacic :  take  a 
post-chaise  or  a  carriage." 

"  No,  it  would  delay  mc,  and  I  require  that  fatigue  you  fear :  it  will  do 
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Tlie  ariicle  having  been  read  during  this  painful  silence,  it  w»s  only  tbeo 
diiturbcJ  by  a  universal  shudder,  and  immediately  restored  when  the  oca- 
tor  reiumed.  He  suted  his  scruples  and  the  difficulties  of  ihe  case  :  il 
wiis  tlifhonour  of  M.  deMorcerf,  andthitof  thewliolcHjuse,  he  propoMd 
to  Jeroml,  b/  provoking  a  diibite  on  those  personal  queslioos  alwayf  w 
warm)y  agitated.  He  concludi^d  by  calling  foe  an  exanainoition,  irtiid 
might  confound  the  calumnious  report  before  it  had  time  to  spread,  andu 
restore  M.  de  Mi>rcerf  lathe  pasicion  he  had  long  held  in  public  opiaioa 
Mur^i-'rf  luas  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  this  enormous  and  unexpected 
calamity  thai  he  could  scarcely  stammer  a  few  words  as  he  looked  lOsod 
on  the  assembly.  Tbis  timidity,  which  might  proceed  from  the  astooiih- 
nicnt  of  innocence  as  well  as  the  shame  of  guilt,  conciliated  some  in  hii 
favour ;  for  men  who  are  truly  generous  are  always  ready  to  compasaonate 
wlicii  til'.'  misfortune  of  their  enemy  surpasses  the  limits  of  their  bafred. 
Tilt-  president  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  decided  the  exaiQinAlioa 
bihuiili]  uke  place.  The  couiit  was  aslcci  what  time  he  required  to  prepare 
his  lisfcncc.  Morcerf's  courage  had  revived  when  he  found  htntsdf  ali»e 
nlicr  tliis  horrible  blow.  "  My  lords,"  answered  he,  "  it  is  not  by  time  I 
could  TL'pel  the  attack  made  oa  me  by  enemies  unknown  to  me,  and, 
doubik'^s,  hidden  in  obscurity  ;  it  is  immediately,  and  by  a  thundettwlt 
1  niu-i  rcpd  the  fl^sh  of  li5hlnin^  whirli,  fur  n  moment,  stnnled  me.  Oh 
ihM  1  could,  illSlCiil  of  t.lkin.;  u'.thi.  .l.lViu-..,  -Iie.i  v.k  1.!,!  dr,)i,  L.1"L1^J- 
to    prove    to    my   noble   r.p,!'.   ■■  I         i    ;  .   ■■    i>iu^l    in   wortB.' 

These  words  m.idc  a  favom.il..  .t'C  accused.    ''1 

demand,  then,  ih.it  thL-  cx^iiiiiii.i:iini  ^li.ill  i.iko  i)l.u-.^  .is  soon  ns   possiWi-- 

and  1  will  furnish  the  house  wi[h   .ill   iK'ce=i,iry  iiilonii.ition." "Whi: 

d;iv  do  vou  li.\  ?"  .isk^.d  ihi.'  iiresuk-ni. 

■■  To-'dav  I  am  at  vour  service.-  replied  tlic  count.  Thi;  president  nr; 
the  bell.  '■D.ici  th>.-  llou,c  ajiprove  that  the  examination  should  \i<.t 
place  to-d.iy  ?" "  Vcs  !"  w.w  tin.-  imanimous  answer, 

A  c.iiiiiiinioc  of  twelve   niimbcr;   was   chosen   to  examine    the   proci-   i 

oVljjk  ih.al  evcnirii;  in  the  commiliec-ro.im.  anil,  if  it  were  iieccssmt.' 
postpone  it.  h  would  be  rcsiinied  each  cvi-iiin;,'  at  the  same  hour.  ,Mor;c' 
asked  K^.x^ic  to  retire  ;  he  had  tn  collect  the  documents  he  h.id  long  beer, 
preparing  a^.tinst  this  storm,  which  his  sa^jacity  had  fures>.'cn. 

Albert  liaiened,  trembling  now  with  hope,  then  with  anger,  and  the" 
aj;aLn  with  sh.inie  ;  for,  from  rie.iuch.iiiip's  eonlidence,  he  knew  his  fathi: 
was  i;uiliy  :  and  he  asked  himself  how,  since  he  was  guilty,  he  could  pri'ie 
his  innortnce.  He.iueliamp  hesitated  to  CfUlinue  his  narrative.  '■  Wlu; 
ne\t  ?■"  askea  Albeil. 

■■  What  neM  ?     .\ly  ftieml,  \ou  impose  a  jiainful  task  on  me.      Must  i>.] 

know  all?" "Absiilii[ely  ;  and  railicr  from  your  lips   than   another's. 

"  I'rep.irc  your  tout.iiie,  then  ;  for  never  will  \ou  have   required  v. 

nKiro."  Albert 'passed  his  handover  his  fiueat.vl.  a-  if  to  try  his  strength, 
as  a  ni.in,  who  is  prep.mng  to  defend  his  life,  prove,  his  shield  and  bends 
his  sword,  lie  thought  himself  strong  cnouuh,  for  he  iiiislook  fever  fjr 
energy.     "  Proceed,"  said  he. 

"  The  evening  arrived  :  .ill  Paris  was  in  expectation.  Many  said  your 
father  hail  only  to  show- himself  to  confound  the  charge;  many  others 
s.aid  he  woidd  not  appear  ;  while  some  .isscried  they  had  seen  him  star! 
/or  JJrussels,  and  Others  went  to  the  \«il ice- office  lo  inquire  if  he  had  t.akcn 
(lilt  .1  p.issporl.     1  used  a\\  vtiY  infticntc \i\v.V  ov^c  ul  \\wi  c 
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Me  called  for  me  at  seven  o'clock,  and,  before  any  one  had  arrived,  asked 
one  of  the  door-keepers  to  place  me  in  a  box.  I  was  concealed  by  a 
column,  and  might  witness  the  whole  of  the  terrible  scene  which  was 
about  to  take  place.  At  eight  o'clock  all  were  in  their  places,  and  M.  de 
Morcerf  entered  at  the  last  stroke.  He  held  some  papers  in  his  hand ; 
his  countenance  was  calm,  and  step  firm,  his  dress  particularly  nice,  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  military  costume,  buttoned  completely  up  to  the 
chin.  His  presence  produced  a  good  effect  His  committee  was  com- 
posed of  Uberal  men,  several  of  whom  came  forward  to  shake  hands  with 
him." 

Albert  felt  his  heart  bursting  at  these  particulars,  but  gratitude  mingled 
with  his  sorrow  ;  he  would  gladly  have  embraced  those  who  had  given  his 
father  this  proof  of  esteem  at  a  moment  when  his  honour  was  so  powerfully 
attacked.  "  At  this  moment  one  of  the  door-keepers  brought  in  a  letter 
for  the  president.  *  You  are  at  liberty  to  speak,  M.  de  Morcerf,'  said  the 
president,  as  he  unsealed  the  letter ;  and  the  count  began  his  defence,  I 
assure  you,  Albert,  in  a  most  eloquent  and  skilful  manner.  He  produced 
documents,  proving  that  the  vizier  of  Yanina  had,  to  the  last  moment, 
honoured  him  with  his  entire  confidence,  since  he  had  entrusted  him  with 
a  negotiation  of  life  and  death  with  the  emperor.  He  produced  the  ring, 
his  mark  of  authority,  with  which  Ali  Pacha  generally  sealed  his  letters, 
and  which  the  latter  had  given  him  that  he  might,  on  his  return  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  or  even  in  his  harem,  gain  access  to  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  negotiation  failed,  and  when  he  returned  to  defend  his  bene- 
factor, he  was  dead.  *  But,'  said  the  count,  *  so  great  was  Ali  Pacha's  con- 
fidence, that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  resigned  his  favourite  mistress  and  her 
daughter  to  my  care.' "  Albert  started  on  hearing  these  words  :  the  history 
of  Hayd^e  recurred  to  him,  and  he  remembered  what  she  had  said  of  that 
message  and  the  ring,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  sold  and 
made  a  slave.  "  And  what  effect  did  this  discourse  produce  T  anxiously 
inquired  Albert  '*  I  acknowledge  it  affected  me,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
committee  also,"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  president  carelessly  opened  the  letter  which  had  been 
brought  to  him  ;  but  the  first  lines  aroused  his  attention  :  he  read  them 
again  and  again,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  M.  de  Morcerf, — '  M.  le  Comte,' 
said  he, '  you  have  said  the  vizier  of  Yanina  had  confided  his  wife  and 

daughter  to  your  care  i** *  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Morcerf,  *  but  in  that,  like  all 

the  rest,  misfortune  pursued  me  ;  on  my  return,  Vasiliki  and  her  daughter 

Hayd^e  had  disappeared.' *  Did  you  know  them  ?' *  My  intimacy 

with  the  pacha  and  his  unlimited  confidence  had  gained  me  an  introduc- 
tion to  them,  and  I  had  seen  them  above  twenty  times.' " 

"  *  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  become  of  them  f *  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 

they  had  fallen  victims  to  their  sorrow,  and,  perhaps,  to  their  poverty.  I 
was  not  rich  ;  my  life  was  in  constant  danger  ;  I  could  not  seek  them,  to 
my  great  regret'  The  president  frowned  imperceptibly.  *  Gentlemen/ 
said  he,  '  you  have  heard  M.  le  Comte  de  Morcerf  s  defence.  Can  you, 
M.  le  Comte,  produce  any  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  you  have  as- 
serted ?* *  Alas  !  no,  sir,'  replied  the  count,  '  all  those  who  surrounded 

the  vizier,  or  who  knew  me  at  his  court,  are  either  dead  or  scattered ;  alone, 
I  believe,  of  all  my  countrymen,  I  survived  that  dreadful  war  :  I  have  only 
the  letters  of  Ali  Tebelen,  which  I  have  placed  before  you ;  the  ring,  a 
token  of  his  good -will,  which  is  here ;  and,  lastly,  the  most  convincing 
proof  I  can  offer,  namely,  after  an  anonymous  attack,  the  absence  of 
all  witness  against  my  veracity  and  the  purity  of  my  military  life.'     A 


*..v  v-.-uiit  ^»'i?  •.lum^iu'iii  and  silcr.:.     The  pr 
*'*Mr.    President, —  I    c.\n  t'urni^h  iho  C'>i 

conduct  of  the  Licutcn.ini-Gc;Kial   Count  d^ 

Macedonia  with  important  partirulars.' 
"The  president  paused,   and  the  count  t 

looked  at  his  auditors.    '  Proceed,'  was  heard 

resnmed : — 

***  I  was  on  the  spot  at  the  death  of  Ali  Pa 
his  last  moments ;  I  know  what  Is  become  of 
at  the  oommand  of  the  committee,  and  even 
heard.  I  shall  be  in  the  lobby  when  this  note 
" '  And  who  is  this  witness,  or  rather  this  er 
tone  in  which  there  was  a  visible  alteration, 
the  president  '  Is  the  committee  willing  to  h 
yes^^said  thev  all  at  once.  The  door-k^per  * 
one  in  the  looby  ?*  said  the  president 

"  *  Yes,  sir.' *  Who  is  it  ? '*  A  female, 

Every  one  looked  at  his  neighbour.  *  Introdu- 
sident  Five  minutes  after,  the  door-keeper 
were  fixed  on  the  door,  ana  I,"  said  Beauch 
expectation  and  anxiety.  Behind  the  door-ki 
vetoped  in  a  large  veil,  which  completely  concc 
from  her  figure  and  the  perfumes  stit  had  about 
and  elegant  woman,  but  that  was  idL  The  i 
throw  aside  her  veil,  and  it  was  then  seen  she 
costume,  and  was  remarkably  beauUful" 

**  Ah  l**  said  Albert.  « it  was  she.** "  Who 

"  Haydfe* '*  Who  told  >-ou  that  r 

"  Alas  !  I  ffuess  it    But  eo  on,  Beauchamp. 
strong*    Ana  yet  we  must  be  drawing  near  t 


^^■■ 
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particular  has  escaped  my  monory.* ^  In  ivhat  manner  could  those 

events  concern  you  ?  and  who  are  you,  that  they  should  have  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  you  Y—. — *  On  them  depended  my  father's  lift/ 
replied  she.  *  I  am  Hayd^e,  the  daughter  of  Ali  Teb^en,  pacha  of 
Yanina,  and  of  Vasiliki,  his  beloved  wife.' 

^  The  blush  of  mingled  pride  and  modesty  which  suddenly  suffused  the 
cheeks  of  the  youDg  female,  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye,  and  her  highly 
important  communication,  produced  an  inexpressible  effect  on  the  as- 
sembly. As  for  the  count,  he  could  not  have  been  more  overwhelmed  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and  opened  before  him  an  immense 
gulf.  'Madame,'  replied  the  president,  bowing  with  profound  respect, 
^allow  me  to  ask  one  question,  it  shall  be  the  last :  Can  you  prove  the 

authenticity  of  what  you  have  now  stated  ?* *  I  can,  sir,*  said  Hayd^e, 

drawing  from  under  her  veil  a  satin  satchel  highly  perfumed  ;  *for  here  is 
the  register  of  my  birth,  signed  by  my  father  and  his  principal  officers  ; 
and  that  of  my  baptism,  my  father  having  consented  to  my  being  brought 
up  in  my  mother's  faith  ;  this  latter  has  been  sealed  by  the  grand  primate 
of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  and  lastly  (and  perhaps  the  mo!»t  important), 
the  record  of  the  sale  of  my  person  and  that  of  my  mother  to  the 
Armenian  merchant  £l-Kobbir,  by  the  French  officer,  who,  in  his  in- 
famous bargain  with  the  Porte,  had  reserved  as  his  part  of  the  booty,  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  his  benefactor,  whom  he  sold  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  francs.'  A  greenish  paleness  spread  over  the  count's 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  became  bloodshot,  at  these  terrible  imputations, 
which  were  listened  to  by  the  assembly  with  an  ill-foreboding  silence. 

'*  Haydde.  still  calm,  but  whose  calmness  was  more  dreadful  than  the 
anger  of  another  would  have  been,  handed  to  the  president  the  record  of 
her  sale,  re«^istered  in  Arabic.  It  had  been  supposed  some  of  these  papers 
might  be  registered  in  the  Arabian,  Romaic,  or  Turkish  language,  and  the 
interpreter  of  the  HoubC  was  in  attendance.  One  of  the  noble  peers,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  Arabian  language,  having  studied  it  during  the 
sublime  Egyptian  campaign,  followed  with  his  eye  as  the  translator  read 
aloud  : — 

"*I,  El-Kobbir,  a  slave-merchant,  and  furnisher  of  the  harem  of  his 
highness,  acknowledge  having  received  for  transmission  to  the  sublime 
emperor,  from  the  French  lord,  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  an  emerald  valued 
at  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  the  ransom  of  a  young  Christian  slave 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  named  Hayd^  the  acknowledged  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Ali  Tebelen,  Pacha  of  Yanina,  and  of  Vasiliki,  his  favourite ; 
she  having  been  sold  to  me  seven  years  previously,  with  her  mother,  who 
ha«l  died  on  arriving  at  Constantinople,  by  a  French  colonel  in  the  service 
of  the  Vizier  Ali  Tebelen,  named  Fernand  Mondego.  The  above-men- 
tioned purchase  was  made  on  his  highness's  account,  whose  mandate  I 
had,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"'Given  at  Consuntinople,  by  atUiority  of  his  highness,  in  the  year 
1247  of  the  Hegira. 

"'Signed  El-Kobbir.' 

" /  That  this  record  should  have  all  due  authority,  it  shall  bear  the  im- 
perial seal,  which  the  vendor  is  bound  to  have  affixed  to  it* 

"  Near  the  merchant's  signature  there  was,  indeed,  the  seal  of  the  sub- 
lime emperor.  A  dreadful  silence  succeeded  the  reading  of  this  paper ; 
the  count  could  only  look,  and  his  gaze,  fixed  as  if  unconsciously  on 
Hayd^e,  seemed  one  of  fire  and  blo^    '  Madame,'  said  the  fMresident 


« 


noDie  proteclor.  Dut  i  tla 
bccaiiie  [  c.in  live  iiitli  ir 
M.  Ic  Ovule  iL'  Monic-Ci 
1  ;uil  i!;nor;int  of  noTliinj; 
silence  of  my  apartments  .  ._.  ...«. 
periodical,  as  well  u  every  new  me 
rf  the  life  of  others,  I  learneU  wha 
House  of  Peers,  and  what  was  to  t.i 
"'Then,'  remarked  the  prcsidcn 
nothing  of  your  present  proceeding; 
And  I  have  but  one  fear,  which  Ji,  ( 
have  done.  Hut  it  is  a  glorious  d 
raising  her  ardent  gaie  to  heaven,  ' 
lunity  of  avenging  my  father  !' 

"  The  count  had  not  uttered  one  ' 
leagues  loolced  at  him,  and  doubtlc 
sank  under  the  perfumed  breath  of  i 
sinister  lines  on  his  countenance.  ' 
you  recognise  this  lady  as  the  daugh 

■  Tio,'  said  Morcerf,  atteinpiiti); 

my  enemies.'  Haydtfe,  whose  eyes 
expecting  someone,  turned  hastily.at 
You  do  not  know  me?  said  she. 
you  arc  Fernand  Atondcgo,  the  Fre 
noble  father  I  It  is  you  who  surren. 
who,  sent  by  him  to  Constantinople 
•"■j^*^")  "*"  your  beneraci.-.r,  brougl 
s  ygu  who,  with  that 


'LPe",- ^"  fu'hwjiy  over  Sel 
loea  bcltinl     It  is  vau  mhn.  t^u 


stabbed  Scltinl     It 


chanl,  El-Kobbir!     Assassin 

:»v  your  m-iMLT',  l.U„.,l  ■     j 


jrouwho  soh 
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on  Morcerf,  and  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  energy  ;  as  she  uttered 
the  last,  he  hid  hastily  in  his  bosom  his  hand,  which  had  indeed  been 
mutilated  by  a  wound,  and  fell  back  on  his  chair,  overwhelmed  by  vrretched- 
ness  and  despair.  This  scene  completely  changed  the  opinion  of  the 
assembly  respecting  the  accused  count. 

"  *  M.  le  Comte  do  Morcerf,'  said  the  president,  *  do  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  depressed  ;  answer.  The  justice  of  the  court  is  supreme  and  impartial 
as  that  of  God  ;  it  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  trampled  on  by  your  enemies 
without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  defending  yourself.  Shall  further  in- 
quiries be  made  ?  Shall  two  members  of  the  House  be  sent  to  Yanina  ? 
Speak  !'  Morcerf  did  not  reply.  Then  all  the  members  looked  at  each 
other  with  terror.  They  knew  the  count's  energetic  and  violent  temper  ; 
it  must  be,  indeed,  a  dreadful  blow  which  would  deprive  him  of  courage  to 
defend  himself.  They  expected  this  silence,  resembling  a  sleep,  would  be 
followed  by  an  awakening  like  a  thunderbolt  '  Well,'  asked  the  president, 
*  what  is  your  decision  ?* 

"  *  I  have  no  reply  to  make,'  said  the  count,  in  a  low  tone. 

'*  *•  Has  the  daughter  of  Ali  Tebelen  spoken  the  truth  ?'  said  the  presi- 
dent '  Is  she,  then,  the  terrible  witness  to  whose  charge  you  dare  not 
plead  "  Not  guilty  ?"  Have  you  really  committed  the  crimes  of  which  you 
are  accused  ?  The  count  looked  round  him  with  an  expression  which 
might  have  softened  tigers,  but  which  could  not  disarm  his  judges.  Then 
he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  but  withdrew  them  immediately,  as 
if  he  feared  the  roof  would  open  and  reveal  to  his  distressed  view  that 
second  tribunal  called  heaven,  and  that  other  judge  named  God.  Then, 
with  a  hasty  movement,  he  tore  open  his  coat,  which  seemed  to  stifle  him, 
and  flew  from  the  room  like  a  madman  ;  his  footstep  was  heard  one 
moment  in  the  corridor,  then  the  rattling  of  his  carriage-wheels  as  he  was 
driven  rapidly  away.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  the  president,  when  silence  was 
restored,  *  is  M.  le  Comte  de  Morcerf  convicted  of  felony,  treason,  and 

outrage  V *  Yes,'  replied  all  the  members  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 

with  a  unanimous  voice. 

**  Hayd^e  had  remained  until  the  close  of  the  meeting.  She  heard  the 
count's  sentence  pronounced  without  betraying  an  expression  of  joy  or 
pity  ;  then,  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  bowed  majestically  to  the 
councillors,  and  left  with  that  dignified  step  which  Virgil  attributes  to  his 
goddesses." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

"  Then,"  continued  Beauchamp,  *'  1  took  advantage  of  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  to  leave  the  house  without  being  seen.  The  doorkeeper  who  had 
introduced  me  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  and  he  conducted  me  through 
the  corridors  to  a  private  entrance  opening  into  La  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  I 
left  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  delight.  Excuse  me,  Albert, 
sorrow  on  your  account,  and  delight  with  that  noble  girl,  thus  pursuing 
paternal  vengeance.  Yes,  Albert,  from  whatever  source  the  blow  may  have 
proceeded — it  may  be  from  an  enemy,  but  that  enemy  is  only  the  a^ent  of 
Providence."  Albert  held  his  head  between  his  hands  ;  he  raised  his  face, 
red  with  shame  and  bathed  in  tears,  and  seizing  Beauchamp's  arm,  "  My 
friend,"  said  he,  "my  life  is  ended.  I  cannot  calmly  say  with  you,  *  Pro- 
vidence has  struck  the  blow  ;'  but  I  must  discover  who  pursues  me  Vi>JS\ 
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ihia  hstreil,  and  when  I  have  found  him  1  will  kill  him,  or  he  wPl 
I  rely  on  your  friendship  to  assist  me,  Bnucfaamp,  if  contempt  ■ 
bantslied  it  from  your  heart" 

"  Contempt,  my  friend  !  how  does  this  misfortune  afliect 
happily  thiit  unjusi  prejadicc  is  forgotten  which  mads  tbo  son 
for  the  father's  acliona.  Review  your  life,  Albert  :  althmiflh  it  is  oOly  jot 
beginning,  did  a  lovely  summer's  day  ever  dawn  with  greater  ptirllv  tbM 
has  marked  the  commencement  of  your  career  ?  No,  Alben,  tu»  at; 
advice.  You  are  young  and  rich  ;  leave  Paris  ;  all  is  soon  forgotlMI  i»<l»! 
great  Babylon  of  excited  life  and  changing  taste.  Von  will  rctun  rfbs 
three  or  four  years  with  a  Russian  princess  for  a  bride,  xncl  niioiK«fl 
think  more  of  what  occurred  yesterday  than  if  it  had  happened  nMea 
years  ago." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  Beauchamp,  thank  you  for  the  cxceDent  feeKn; 
which  prompts  your  advice  ;  but  it  cannot  be  thus.  I  have  told  you  mi 
wish,  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  say  determination.  Yon  understand  tbu. 
interested  as  I  am  in  this  affair,  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  same  ligtM  as  ytn 
<la.  What  appears  to  you  to  emanate  from  a  celestial  source,  seems  to'iw 
to  proceed  from  one  far  less  pur&  Providence  appears  to  tne  to  haicM 
share  in  this  affair ;  and  happily  so,  for  instead  of  the  invisible,  hnpolpitik 
agent  of  celestial  rewards  and  punishments,  T  shall  find  one  both  Mlpabfe 
iind  visible,  on  whom  I  shall  revenge  myself.  I  assure  you,  for  all  I  fasn 
sufTered  during  the  last  month.  Now,  I  repeat,  Beaitchamp,  I  wish  to  it 
turn  to  human  and  material  existence  ;  and  if  you  are  still  the  friend  i<l 

profess  to  be,  help  me  to  discover  the  hand  that  stnick  the  blow," "Bt 

it  so,"  said  Beauchamp  ;  "if  you  must  have  me  descend  to  earth,  I  sablrt: 
snd  if  you  will  seek  your  enemy,  I  will  assist  you,  and  I  will  enga^  w  M 
him,  my  honour  being  almost  as  deeply  interest^  as  yours." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  if  it  is  true,*  cried  the  young  man,  "  he  shall  pay  me  all  I  have 
suffered. "  Beware,  Morcerf,  he  is  already  an  old  man." 

"  I  win  respect  his  age  as  he  has  respected  the  honour  of  my  family  ; 
if  my  father  had  offended  him,  why  did  he  not  attack  him  personaHy  ? 
Oh,  no,  he  was  afraid  to  encounter  him  face  to  face." 

"  I  do  not  condemn  you,  Albert ;  I  only  restrain  you.  Act  pru- 
dently." 

"  Oh,  do  not  fear  ;  besides,  you  will  accompany  me.  Beauchamp,  solemn 
transactions  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  witness.  Before  this  day  closes,  if 
M.  Danglars  is  guilty,  he  shall  cease  to  live,  or  I  will  die.  Pardieu!  Beau- 
champ,  mine  shall  be  a  splendid  funeral !" 

"  When  such  resolutions  are  made,  Albert,  they  should  be  promptly 
executed.  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  M.  Danglars  ?  Let  us  go  immediately." 
They  sent  for  a  cabriolet.  On  entering  the  banker's  mansion,  they  per- 
ceived the  phaeton  and  servant  of  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti.  "  h\parbl€u  I 
that's  good,"  said  Albert,  with  a  gloomy  tone .  "  If  M.  Danglars  will  not 
fight  with  me,  I  will  kill  his  son-m-law  ;  Cavalcanti  will  certainly  fight." 
The  servant  announced  the  young  man  ;  but  the  banker,  recollecting  what 
had  transpired  the  day  before,  did  not  wish  him  admitted.  It  was,  how- 
ever, too  late  :  Albert  had  followed  the  footman,  and,  hearing  the  order 
given,  forced  the  door  open,  and,  followed  by  Beauchamp,  found  himself 
in  the  banker's  cabinet.  "  Sir,"  cried  the  latter,  "  am  I  no  longer  at  libertv 
to  receive  whom  I  choose  in  my  house  ?    You  appear  to  forget  yourself 

sadly." "  No,  sir,"  said  Albert,  coldly  ;  "  there  are  circumstances  in 

which  one  cannot,  except  through  cowardice— I  offer  you  that  refuge — 
refuse  to  admit  certain  persons  at  least." 

"  What  is  your  errand,  then,  with  me,  sir  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  Albert,  approaching,  without  apparently  noticing  Caval- 
canti, who  stood  with  his  back  towards  the  fireplace—"  I  mean  to  propose 
a  meeting  in  some  retired  corner  where  no  one  will  interrupt  us  for  ten 
minutes,  that  will  be  sufficient ;  where  two  men  having  met,  one  of  them 
will  remain  on  the  ground."  Danglars  turned  pale  ;  Cavalcanti  moved  a 
step  forward,  and  Albert  turned  towards  him.  "  And  you,  too,"  said  he, 
"  come,  if  you  like,  M.  le  Comte  ;  you  have  a  claim,  being  almost  one  of 
the  family,  and  I  will  give  as  many  rendezvous  of  that  kind  as  I  can  find 
persons  willing  to  accept  them."  Cavalcanti  looked  at  Danglars  with  a 
stupefied  air  ;  and  the  latter,  making  an  effort,  rose  and  advanced  between 
the  two  youn^  people.  Albert's  attack  on  Andrea  had  placed  him  on  a 
different  footmg,  and  he  hoped  this  visit  had  another  cause  than  that  he 
had  at  first  supposed. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he  to  Albert,  "  if  you  are  come  to  quarrel  with  this 
gentleman,  because  I  have  preferred  him  to  you,  I  shall  resign  the  case  to 

the  procureur  du  roiP "You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Morcerf,  with  a  gloomy 

smile  ;  "  I  am  not  alluding  in  the  least  to  matrimony,  and  I  only  addressed 
myself  to  M.  Cavalcanti  because  he  appeared  disposed  to  interfere  between 
us.  In  one  respect  you  are  right,  for  I  am  ready  to  quarrel  with  every  one 
to-day  ;  but  you  have  the  first  cldim,  M.  Danglars." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Danglars,  pale  with  anger  and  fear,  "  I  warn  you,  when  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a  mad  dog,  I  kill  it ;  and  far  Itom  think- 
ing  myself  guilty  of  a  crime,  I  believe  I  do  society  a  kindness.  Now,  if 
you  are  mao,  and  try  to  bite  me.  I  will  kill  you  without  pity.  Is  it  my  fault 

that  your  father  has  dishonoured  himself?" "Yes  ;  miserable  wretch  T 

cried  Morcerf,  "  it  is  your  fault."  Danglars  retreated  a  few  steps.  ^  My 
fault  !"  said  he  ;  "  you  must  be  mad  !    What  do  I  know  of  the  Grecvij\ 
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history  ?     Have  I  travelled  in  that  counlry  ?    Did  I  advise  your  bther  to 

sell  the  castle  of  Yanina— to  betray " 

"  Silence  T  said  Albert,  with  a  thundering  voice.  "  Ho  ;  it  is  noe  voa 
who  have  directly  made  this  exposure  and  btvugbt  this  sorrow  oa  us,  but 

you.hvpocrilicatly  provoked  iL"  

"  1  '¥' "  Yes  ;  you  !    How  came  it  known  r  _^H 

•'  I  suppose  TOU  read  it  in  the  paper  in  the  account  from  YaDina  f  -^^H 

'■  Who  wrote  to  Yanina  7' ^  To  Yanina  T  ^H 

"  Yes,     Who  wrote  for  particulars  concerning  my  father  ?"  ^^H 

'■  I  imagine  any  one  may  write  to  Yanina."  ^^' 

"  But  one  person  only  wrote  I" "  One  only?" 

"  Vl's  ;    and  that  was  you  !" "  I,  doubtless,  wrote.     It  appears  to 

me  that  when  about  to  marry  your  daughter  to  a  young  man,  it  is  right 
to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  his  family  ;  it  is  not  only  a  right  but » 
duty." 

■■  Vou  wrote,  sir,  knowing  what  answer  you  would  receive." "  I,  in- 
deed !  T  assure  you,"  cried  Danglars,  with  a  confidence  and  security 
proceeding  less  from  fear  than  from  the  interest  he  really  felt  for  the 
younq;  m.in,  "  I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  1  should  never  haw 
thought  of  writing  to  Yanina,  did  I  know  anything  of  Ali  Pacha's  nustbc- 
lunes." 

"Who, then,  urged  you  to  write?     Tell  me." " Fardieu  !  it  was  ihs 

most  simple  thing  in  the  world.     I  was  speaking  of  your  father's  past  his- 
tory,    I  sjid  thi;  origin  of  his  fortune  reinaincd  obscure.     The  person  to 
whom  I  addressed  my  scruples  asked  me  where  >our  father  had  .ir.^u:reJ 
his  property?     I     answered.  'In    Greece.'     'Then,'  said    he,   '  «rtte   to 
Yanina.' "~ — "  And  who  thus  advised  you  'f 
*■  N'o  other  than  your  friend,  -Monle-Criito." 
■■  The  count  of  Monie-Cristo  told  you  to  write  to  Yanina  ?" 
"  YfS  ;  and  1  wrote,  and  "ill  show  you  my  corrcspnndcnce,  if  you  like." 
Albert  and   Bcauchamp  looked  at  each  other.     "'Sir,"  said  Beauchai'ip. 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  you  appear  to  accuse  the  count,  who  is  absent 

from  Paris  at  this  moment,  and  cannot  justify  himielf." "  1   ,^cc^ie  no 

one,  sir,"  said  Dandars  ;  "  1  rel.ite,  and  I  willrqjeat  before  the  count  what 
I  h.ive  said  to  you. ' 
*■  Hues  the  count  know  what  answer  you  ti;reived  ?" 

"  Yc3  :  I  shoncd  it  to  him."— — "  Did  he  know  my  father's  Christian 
name  was  Fcrnaiul,  and  his  family  name  Mondo;.:o?" 

"  Yes  ;  i  had  told  liim  that  long  since  ;  and  I  did  nothing  more  than 
any  other  would  have  done  in  mv  circum=I,mccs.  and  perhaps  lesi 
When,  the  d.iy  after  the  arrival  of  this  ansiver.  your  father  came,  bv  the 
advice  of  Monte-Cnsto,  to  a$k  my  daushicrs  hand  for  yon,  1  decidedly 
refused  him,  but  without  any  csplanation  or  exposure.  In  short,  wliy 
should  I  have  anv  more  to  lin  with  the  affair?  How  did  the  honour  or 
di:^graee  of  .\1-  d.-'  Morccrf  ,i)uvt  ;;;c  :     h  lu-iiiicr  in,-  .M-e.l  v.or  decrci^ed 

AlbiTl  felt  the  ciilour  mountint;  to  his  brow  ;  there  was  no  doubt  upon 
ihe  subject,  Dannl.irs  defended  himself  with  the  baseness,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  assurance,  of  a  man  who  speaks  the  truth,  at  k'ast  in  p.irt, 
if  not  wholly— nol  for  conscience'  sake,  but  through  fear.  IJesidcs,  what 
was  Morcerf  seeking  ?  It  was  not  whether  D.inj,'iars  or  Monte-Cristo  "as 
more  or  less  guihy  ;  it  w.is  a  man  who  would  answer  for  the  offence, 
w/icl/ierlrifling  or  serious  ;  n  wa^  a  mm  wW-.vov,\i(s-M.^«d  U  was  evi- 
deiil  XJ.ingljrs  would  not  tv-^\u.     .\n'.\.  v\i  li^xwo,  \i>  Wui.t^-^i^iWivw^Ui- 
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fotten  or  unperceived  before,  presented  itself  now  to  his  recollection. 
lonte-Cristo  knew  everything,  as  he  had  bought  the  daughter  of  Ali 
Pacha  ;  and,  knowing  everything,  he  had  advised  Danglars  to  write  to 
Yanina.  The  answer  known,  he  had  yielded  to  Albert's  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Hayd^e,  and  allowed  the  conversation  to  turn  on  the  death  of 
Ali,  and  had  not  opposed  Hayd^e's  recital  (but  having,  doubtless,  warned 
the  young  girl,  in  the  few  Romaic  words  he  spoke  to  her,  not  to  discover 
Morcerfs  father).  Besides,  had  he  not  begged  of  Morcerf  not  to  mention 
his  father's  name  before  Hayd^e  ?  Lastly,  he  had  taken  Albert  to  Nor- 
mandy when  he  knew  the  final  blow  approached  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  all  had  been  calculated  and  previously  arranged  ;  Monte- Cristo 
then  was  in  league  with  his  father's  enemies.  Albert  took  Beauchamp 
aside,  and  communicated  these  ideas  to  him. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  latter ;  **  M.  Danglars  has  only  been  a  secondary 
agent  in  this  sad  affair ;  and  it  is  of  M.  de  Monte- Cristo  that  you  must 
demand  an  explanation."  Albert  turned.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Danglars, 
*'  understand  that  I  do  not  take  a  final  leave  of  you  ;  I  must  ascertain  if 
your  insinuations  are  just,  and  am  going  now  to  inquire  of  the  count  of 
Monte-Cristo."  He  bowed  to  the  banker,  and  went  out  with  Beauchamp, 
without  appearing  to  notice  Cavalcanti.  Danglars  accompanied  him  to 
the  door,  where  he  again  assured  Albert  no  motive  of  personal  hatred  in- 
fluenced him  against  the  count  dc  Morcerf. 
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THE  INSULT. 

At  the  banker's  door  Beauchamp  stopped  Morcerf.  **  Listen,'*  said  he  ; 
'^  just  now  I  told  you  it  was  of  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  you  must  demand  an 
explanation." "  Yes  ;  and  we  are  going  to  his  house." 

"  Reflect,  Morcerf,  one  moment  before  you  go." 

"  On  what  shall  I  reflect  ?" 

'*  On  the  importance  of  the  step  you  are  taking.'* 

"  Is  it  more  serious  than  going  to  M.  Danglars  ?" ^^  Yes  ;  M.  Danglars 

is  a  money-lover,  and  those  who  love  money,  you  know,  think  too  much  of 
what  they  risk  to  be  easily  induced  to  fight  a  duel  The  other  is,  on  the 
contrary,  to  all  appearance,  a  true  nobleman  ;  but  do  you  not  fear  to  find 
in  him  the  bravo  r' 

"  I  only  fear  one  thing,  namely,  to  find  a  man  who  will  not  fight" 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Beauchamp,  '*he  will  meet  you.     My  only 

fear  is  that  he  will  be  too  strong  for  you." "  My  friend,"  said  Morcerf, 

with  a  sweet  smile,  "  that  is  what  I  wish  :  the  happiest  thing  that  could 
occur  to  roe,  would  be  to  die  in  my  father's  stead  ;  that  would  save  us  all." 
"  Your  mother  would  die  of  grief." 

"  My  poor  mother !"  said  Albert,  passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  "  I 
know  she  would  ;  but  better  so  than  die  of  shame." 

"  Are  you  quite  decided,  Albert  T "  Yes  ;  let  us  go." 

"  But  do  you  think  we  shall  find  the  count  at  home  Y* "  He  intended 

returning  some  hours  after  me,  and  doubtless  he  is  now  at  home."  They 
ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  to  No.  30,  Champs-Elysdes.  Beauchamp 
wished  to  go  in  alone ;  but  Albert  observed,  as  this  was  an  unusual  circum- 
stance, he  might  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  etiquette  of  duds.  The 
cause  which  Uie  young  man  espoused  was  one  so  sacred,  that  Beauchamp 
had  only  to  comply  with  all  his  wishes  :  he  yielded,  and  contented  himself 
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with  following  Morcerf.  Albert  bounded  ffom  the  porter's  lodge  lo  fle 
9lL-p5.  He  was  received  by  Baptlslin.  The  count  had,  indeed,  just  arrived, 
bill  \\-i  was  bathing,  and  had  forbidden  that  any  one  sliouJd  w:  admitted. 
"  Cut  afier  his  balh  f"  asked  Morcerf. 

"  Ml'  master  will  go  to  dinner." "  And  after  dinner?" 

■'  He  will  Sleep  an  hour." "  Then  T 

"  lie  is  going  to  the  opera." "  Arc  you  sure  of  it  ?"  asked  Albert. 

"  Qiiiie,  sir ;  my  master  has  ordered  his  horses  at  eight  o'clock  precisely." 

'■  \'cry  good,"  replied  Albert ;  "  that  is  all  I  wished  to  know."    Then, 

turning  towards  Beauchamp,  "  If  you  have  ajiythuig  lo  attend  to,  Beao- 
charrip,  do  it  directly  ;  if  you  have  any  appointment  for  this  evening,  defer 
it  litl  <o-morrow.  I  depend  on  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  opera  ;  and, 
if  yiiii  can,  bring  ChSteau-Renaud  with  you," 

Itcauchamp  availed  himself  of  Albert's  permission,  and  left  him,  promis- 
ing  10  call  for  him  at  a  quarter  before  eight.  On  his  return  home,  Albeit 
expressed  his  wish  to  Franz,  Debray.and  Morrel,  to  see  them  at  the  opera 
that  evening.  Then  he  went  to  sec  his  mother,  who,  since  the  events  of 
the  day  before,  had  refused  tO  see  Any  on^  and  had  kept  her  ropnk     He 
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'■I  !"  said  McrciJdes,  blushing  as  rapidly  as  she  had  liitned  p.iie,  .inii 

ngain  becoming  paler  than  ever. '■  Ves,  doubtless  ;  and  it  is  not  b'.-c.r.ise 

he  can  never  do  us  any  harm .-"'  MercWts  shuddered,  and,  llxing  on  her 
son  .1  scrutinising  g.iKc,  "  Y^.u  speak  stranjiely.-  said  she  to  Albon,  ■■  and 
you  nppe.lr  to  have  some  sm^iuW  \)iejuJices.  What  has  the  count  done? 
T/ircc  da\S  since  you  weve  uiOi  W\m  to  VMi^v\viT>i-i  ■,  uwU-  three  da)s  since 
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her  double  instinct  of  a  woman  and  a  mother,  she  guessed  all,  but,  prudent 
and  strong-minded,  she  concealed  both  her  sorrows  and  her  fears.  Albeit 
was  silent  ;  an  instant  after,  the  countess  resumed  :  *'  You  came  to  inquire 
after  my  health  ;  I  will  candidly  acknowledge  I  am  not  well.  You  should 
install  yourself  here  and  cheer  my  solitude.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone." 

"  My  mother/'  said  the  young  man,  "  you  know  how  gladly  I  would 

obey  your  wish  ;  but  an  urgent  and  important  affair  obliges  mc  to  leave  you 
the  whole  evening." 

**  Well  r  repliwi  Merc^d^s,  sighing ;  "  go,  Albert,  I  will  not  make  you  a 
slave  to  your  filial  piety."  Albert  pretended  he  did  not  hear,  bowed  to 
his  mother,  and  quitted  her.  Scarcely  had  he  shut  her  door,  than  Mer- 
c^d^s  called  a  confidential  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  Albert 
wherever  he  should  go  that  evening,  and  to  come  and  tell  her  immediately 
what  he  observed.  Then  she  rang  for  her  lady's  maid,  and,  weak  as  she 
was,  she  dressed,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  The 
footman's  mission  was  an  easy  one.  Albert  went  to  his  room,  and  dressed 
with  unusual  care.  At  ten  minutes  to  eight  Beauchamp  arrived ;  he 
had  seen  Chiteau-Renaud,  who  had  promised  to  be  in  the  orchestra 
before  the  curtain  was  raised.  Both  got  into  Albert's  coupi^  who,  having 
no  reason  to  conceal  where  he  was  going,  called  aloud,  "  To  the  opera." 
In  his  impatience,  he  had  arrived  before  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Chateau- Renaud  was  at  his  post ;  apprised  by  Beauchamp  of  the  circum- 
stances, he  required  no  explanation  from  Albert.  The  conduct  of  this  son, 
seeking  to  avenge  his  father,  was  so  natural,  that  Ch^teau-Renaud  did  not 
seek  to  dissuade  him,  and  was  content  witn  renewing  his  assurances  of 
devotedness  to  Albert  Debray  was  not  yet  come,  but  Albert  knew  he 
seldom  lost  a  scene  at  the  opera.  Albert  wandered  about  the  theatre  until 
the  curtain  was  drawn  up.  He  hoped  to  meet  with  M.  de  Monte-Cristo 
either  in  the  lobby  or  on  the  stairs.  The  bell  summoned  him  to  his  seat, 
and  he  entered  the  orchestra  with  Ch&teau-Renaud  and  Beauchamp.  But 
his  eyes  scarcely  quitted  the  box  between  the  columns,  which  remained 
obstinately  closed  during  the  whole  of  the  first  act.  At  last,  as  Albert  was 
looking  at  his  watch,  about  the  hundredth  time,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  act  the  door  opened,  and  Monte-Cristo,  dressed  in  black,  en- 
tered, and  leaning  over  the  front  of  the  box,  looked  round  the  pit.  Morrel 
followed  him,  and  looked  also  for  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  ;  he  soon 
discovered  them  in  another  box,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  them. 

The  count,  in  his  survey  of  the  pit,  encountered  a  pale  face  and  threaten- 
ing eyes,  which  evidently  sought  to  gain  his  attention.  He  recognised 
Albert,  but  thought  it  better  not  to  notice  him,  as  he  looked  so  angry  and 
discomposed.  Without  communicating  his  thoughts  to  his  companion,  he 
sat  down,  drew  out  his  opera-glass,  and  looked  another  way.  Although 
apparently  not  noticing  Albert,  he  did  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  him  ;  and 
when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  he  saw  him  leave  the 
orchestra  with  his  two  friends.  Then  his  head  was  seen  passing  at  the 
back  of  the  boxes,  and  the  count  knew  Uie  approaching  storm  was  intended 
to  fall  on  him.  He  was  at  the  moment  conversing  cheerfully  with  Morrel, 
but  he  was  well  prepared  for  what  might  happen.  The  door  opened,  and 
Monte-Cristo,  turning  round,  saw  Albert,  pale  and  trembling,  followed  by 
Beauchamp  and  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

**  Well,"  cried  he,  with  that  benevolent  politeness  which  distinguished 
his  salutation  from  the  common  civilities  of  the  world,  "  my  cavalier  has 
attained  his  object.     Good  evening,  M.  de  Morcerf,"    The  couutwwaK.^ 
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of  this  man,  who  possessed  such  extraordiaary  control  over  his  fedifigs, 
exprrs'itl  the  most  perfect  cordiality,  Morrcl  only  then  recollected  the 
letter  ill'  luid  received  from  the  viscount,  in  which,  without  assigning  any 
reason,  lie  begged  him  to  go  to  the  opera,  but  he  imderstood  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  brooding. 

"  W'c  are  not  come  here,  sir,  to  exchange  hypocritical  expressions  of 
politeness,  or  &lsc  proressiona  of  friendship,"  said  Albert,  "  but  to  demand 
an  expl,! nation,  count."  The  trembling  voice  of  the  young  man  »-as 
scarcely  audible.  "An  ex|}lanaEian  at  the  opera?"  said  the  count,  with 
tlKit  c.Uni  tone  and  penetrating  eye  which  characterizes  the  man  who  knows 
hii  raiHe  is  good.     "  Little  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  habits  of  Parisians, 

1  should  not  have  thought  this  the  place  for  such  a  demand." "Still,  if 

people  "ill  shut  themselves  up,"  said  Albert, ''  and  cannot  be  seen  because 
thfcy  ai  e  bathing,  dining,  or  asleep,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity whenever  they  ate  to  be  seen." 

''  1  am  not  difficult  of  access,  sir ;  for  yesterday,  if  ray  memory  does  not 

deceive  me,  you  were  at  my  house."' "  Yesterday  I  was  at  your  house, 

sir,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "because  then  I  knew  not  who  you  ivere."  In 
pronotincing  these  words  Albert  bad  raised  his  voice  so  as  to  be  beaid  by 
those  in  the  adjoining  boxes  and  in  the  lobby.  Thus  the  alteniion  of  many 
was  aur.ictcd  by  this  altercation.  "  Where  are  you  come  from,  sir  ?  Vou 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses."——"  i'rovided  I 
understand  your  perfidy,  sir,  and  succeed  in  makini;  you  undersl.md  that  i 
will  be  revenged,  I  shall  be  reasonable  enough,"  siiid'Albert,  furiously. 

"  1  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Monle-Crislo  ;  "and  if  )  did. 
your  tone  is  too  hiyh.  I  am  at  liomc  here,  and  I  done  have  a  rif;hi  lo 
raise  my  voice  above  anothei-'s.  Leave  thebox.  sir  T  JMonie-Cristo  pointed 
towards  the  door  with  ihc  most  coirm:iiHliii;::  dii;nity.  "Ah!  1  sh.ill 
know  how  to  make  you  leave  your  home  1''  replied  xMberi.  cUspioi;  in  his 

convulsed  Krasp  the  k'i>vc,  which  Mnnte-Ci  isto  ilid  not  lose  siijht  of. 

"  Well,  ivelll'  s.iid  Montc-Cristo,  quieilv,  -  1  see  vou  wish  loijuarrel  with 
me  :  but  I  uoiild^ivc  yoi.  one  couuslI,  and  <lo  n'oi  for;;el  it  :  it  is  a  b.id 
babit  to  make  a  display  of  a  challen^'e.  Diiplay  i-  not  bccominj;  toever>' 
one,  M.  de  Morcerf.'  .At  thii  name  a  nuirmur  of  astonishment  p.issed 
round  the  group  of  spectators  of  this  scene.  Tiny  li.id  t.ilkidof  no  one  bu: 
Morcerf  the  wliule  d,iy.  Albert  understood  the  allu^iim  in  a  moment,  and 
was  about  to  throw  his  Rlnvc  at  the  cnimi,  when  Monel  seized  liis  hand. 


while  Ijeauchamp  and  Ch.'iie.ui-Renaud,  fcai 
thelimitsof  a  challenge,  held  him  b.ark.  Itul  ^^omc-t 
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that  the  Grecian  slave  I  have  seen  with  you  here  in  this  very  box  was  the 
daughter  of  Ali  Pacha.'* "  It  is,  notwithstanding,  true." 

*'  Then,"  said  Morrel,  "  I  understand  it  all,  and  this  scene  was  preme- 
ditated."  "How  so?" 

'*  Yes.  Albert  wrote  to  request  me  to  come  to  the  opera,  doubtless  that 
I  might  be  a  witness  to  the  insult  he  meant  to  offer  you." 

"  Probably,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  his  imperturbable  tranquillity. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  him  V "  With  whom  ?" 

"  With  Albert." "What  will  I  do  with  Albert  ?    As  certainly,  Maxi- 
milian, as  I  now  press  your  hand,  I  will  kill  him  before  ten  o'clock  to 
morrow  morning."    Morrel,  in  his  turn,  took  Monte-Cristo's  hand  in  both 
of  his,  and  he  shuddered  to  feel  how  cold  and  steady  it  was. 

"  Ah  !  count,"  said  he,  "  his  father  loves  him  so  much  !" "  Do  not 

speak  to  me  of  that  I"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  the  first  movement  of  anger 
he  had  betrayed  ;  "  I  will  make  him  suffer."  Morrel,  amazed,  let  fall 
Monte-Cristo's  hand.     "  Count  !  count !"  said  he. 

"  Dear  Maximilian,"  interrupted  the  count,  **  listen  how  adorably  Duprez 
is  singing  that  line, — 

'  O  Mathilde  I  idole  de  mon  &me  1' 

I  was  the  first  to  discover  Duprez  at  Naples,  and  the  first  to  applaud  him. 
*  Bravo  !  bravo  !'  "  Morrel  saw  it  was  useless  to  say  more,  and  refrained. 
The  curtain,  which  had  been  drawn  up  during  the  scene  with  Albert,  again 
fell,  and  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in !"  said  Monte-Cristo,  without  his  voice  betraying  the  least 
emotion ;  and  immediately  Beauchamp  appeared.  **  Good  evening,  M. 
Beauchamp,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  as  if  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
the  journalist  that  evening  ;  "  take  a  seat." 

Beauchamp  bowed,  and  sitting  down, "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  just  now  accom- 
panied M.  de  Morcerf,as  you  saw." "  And  that  means,"  replied  Monte- 
Cristo,  laughing,  "that  you  had,  probably,  just  dined  together.     I  am  happy 

to  see,  M.  Beauchamp,  you  are  more  sober  than  he  was." "Sir,"  said 

M.  Beauchamp,  "Albert  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge,  to  betray  so  much 
anger,  and  I  come,  on  my  own  account,  to  apologise  for  him.  And  having 
done  so,  on  my  own  account  only,  you  understand,  M.  le  Comte,  I  would 
add  that  I  believe  you  too  gentlemanly  to  refuse  giving  him  some  expla- 
nation concerning  your  connection  with  Yanina.  Then  I  will  add  two 
words  about  the  young  Greek  girl."  Monte-Cristo  motioned  him  to  be 
silent.  "  Come,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  there  are  all  my  hopes  about  to  be 
destroyed." 

"  How  so?"  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Doubtless  you  wish  to  make  me  appear  a  very  eccentric  character  ;  I 
am,  in  your  opinion,  a  Lara,  a  Manfred,  a  Lord  Ruthven  :  then,  just  as  I 
am  arriving  at  the  climax,  you  defeat  your  own  end,  and  seek  to  make  a 
common  man  of  me.     You  bring  me  down  to  your  own  level,  and  demand 

explanations  I     Indeed,  M.  Beauchamp,  it  is  quite  laughable." "  Yet," 

replied  Beauchamp,  haughtily,  "  there  are  occasions  when  probity  com- 
mands  ** 

"  M.  Beauchamp,"  interposed  this  strange  man,  "  the  count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  bows  to  none  but  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo  himself.  Say  no  more, 
I  entreat  you.     I  do  what  I  please,  M.  Beauchamp,  and  it  is  always  well 

done." "  Sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  honest  men  are  not  to  be  paid 

with  such  coin.     I  require  honourable  guarantees." "  I  am,  sir,  a  living 

guarantee,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  motionless,  but  with  a  threatening  look; 
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"  ut:  li.ive  both  blood  id  our  veins  which  ive  wish  to  shed—that  is  our 
niutu.il  guarantee.  Tell  the  viscount  so,  and  that  to-morrow,  before  ten 
o'clock,  1  shall  see  wh»t  colour  bis  is."——"  Then,  I  have  only  ta  m»ke 
arr.myt-nicnts  for  the  duel,"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  It  is  quite  inimaterial  to  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "and  it  was  very 
unnoce^sary  to  disturb  me  at  the  opera  fot  such  a  tride.  In  France  people 
li^hi  Mith  the  sword  or  pistol,  in  the  colonies  with  the  carbine,  in  Arabia 
tviiU  ihc  dagger.  Tell  your  cUenE  that,  althougii  1  am  the  insulted  paity, 
in  order  to  carry  out  my  eccenlricity,  1  leave  niirt  the  choice  of  arms,  and 
will  accept  without  discussion,  without  dispute,  anything,  even  combat  by 
drawing  lots,  which  is  always  stupici,  but  with  me  dtflercnt  from  other 

pccple,  LIS  I  am  sure  to  gain." "  Sure  to  gain  1"  repealed  Beauchamp, 

looking  with  amaiement  at  the  count. 

"Certainly,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  slightly  shrugging  up  his  shoulders, 
"otherwise  )  would  not  fight  with  M.  de  Morccr?.  I  shall  kill  him— I 
cAnnot  help  it.     Only  by  a  »ngle  line  this  evening  at  my  bouse  let  me 

know  ilie  arms  and  the  hour ;  1  da  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting." 

"  I'lsiuls.  then,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Bois  de  Vinccnues,"  said  Beau- 
r1i.iiiip.  ijuite  disconcerted,  not  knowing  if  he  was  dealing  with  an  uio- 
g^'.nt  br.i;^gadocia  or  a  supemataral  beirig. 

'■  Vcxs  wd!,  sir,"  snid  Monte-Cristo.  "  Now  all  that  is  settled,  do  let  me 
sec  the  piTformnnce.  and  Icll  your  friend  Albeit  not  m  come  any  more 
thii  evening  ;  he  will  hurl  himself  with  all  bis  ill-chosen  Uub.irianis  :  let 
him  go  home  and  go  to  sleep."  Beauchamp  left  the  box.  piTfectJv 
am.m-.l,  "Now,"  sjid  Montc-Cristo,  lurnin-  townuls  Mmicl.  -  1  iv.j', 
dcpcnvl  upju  jou,  nuiy  I  not:' — -- aruiinly,'' snid  Mnrrel,  -  I  .ini  a: 
your   service,  count;  still ''  '■\Vh,«?" "It  is   desirable   1   should 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  would  rather  not  ?" "  No,' 

"  Tlie  yoiiii^  ni.in  himself  is  aetiiij;  blindfolded,  and  knows  not  tbe  tr,:e 
cause,  wliicii  ii  knoivn  only  lo  Cod  and  to  iiic  ;  but  I  j;ive  von  mv  h  i-r.l. 
Moncl,  thai  (ioJ  w!io  dots  kno«-  ii  «ill  be  on  uur  side.——"  Knough, ' 
said  M.mcl,  "who  is  your  second  ttilne>3;' 

■'  I  know  no  one  in  I'.iris,  Moriel,  on  wlioni  I  could  c.nriT  that  honour 
besides  you  and  your  brother  Emm.Tiniel.  Do  you  tliuik  KniUiai.uil  wolIJ 
oblige  me  .''' "  1  will  .answer  lor  liim,  count."' 

"  Well,  that  is  all  I  requiic.  To-morrow  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  viiu 
will  be  v>itli  me.  ttill  you  i:lii  .-' ■'  We  will.'' 

■■  Hush  !  the  curtain  is  \W\iv^.     Listen  r  I  never  lose  a  n"te  of  this  operi 


CHAPTER    LXXXrX, 

THr,  MGill. 

M.   M.    Montf.-Cri^TO   wailed.  aciLoi'/::-';    lo    lis    iiSii.iI    cu-lom.   iii^;.! 

Uuprei  had  suny  his  famous  "  Suivc^-moi  ;'  then  he  rose,  an.i  ivint  ivn. 

Moinl  look  leave  of  liini  at  thednor,  rcnewin-  his  pronii>e  ici  be  uiili  limi 

the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  lo  bring  Kmm.muel  with  him. 

Then  he  stepped  into  his  nuip,\  calm  and  smiling,  and  was  at  home  in 
(Jrc  iiiJDUlcs.  No  (iiK  wlu>  knew  the  count  could  mist.ikc  his  expression, 
H'Jieii,    I'll   tiUcrln^,  he   wm\,  "'  i\\\,  W\wj  vwc  xwy  pistols   with   an   ivory 
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tude  very  natural  to  a  man  who  is  about  to  intrust  his  life  to  a  little  powder 
and  shot.  These  were  particular  pistols,  which  Monte-Cristo  had  had 
made  to  shoot  at  a  target  in  his  room.  A  cap  was  sufficient  to  drive  out 
the  ball,  and  from  the  adjoining  room  no  one  would  have  suspected  the 
count  was,  as  sportsmen  would  say,  keeping  his  hand  in.  He  was  just 
taking  one  in  his  hand,  and  looking  for  the  point  to  aim  at,  on  a  little  iron 
plate^  which  served  him  as  a  target,  when  his  cabinet-door  opened,  and 
Baptistin  entered.  Before  he  had  spoken  a  word  the  count  perceived  in 
the  next  room  a  female,  veiled,  who  had  followed  closely  after  Baptistin, 
and  now  seeing  the  count  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  swords  on  the 
table,  rushed  in.  Baptistin  looked  at  his  master,  who  made  a  sign  to  him, 
and  he  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  him.  ^'  Who  are  you,  madame  T 
said  the  count  to  the  veiled  female. 

The  stranger  cast  one  look  around  her,  to  be  certain  they  were  quite 
alone,  then  bending,  as  if  she  would  have  knelt,  and  joining  her  hands,  she 
said,  with  an  accent  of  despair, — "  Edmond,  you  will  not  kill  my  son  ?" 
The  count  retreated  a  step,  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  and  let  fall  the 
pistol  he  held.  "  What  name  did  you  pronounce  then,  Madame  de  Mor- 
cerf  T  said  he.  **  Yours  !"  cried  she,  throwing  back  her  veil, — "  yours, 
which  I  alone,  perhaps,  have  not  forgotten.     Edmond,  it  is  not  Madame 

de  Morcerf  who  is  come  to  you,  it  is  Mercdd^." *'  Merc^d^s  is  dead, 

madame,*'  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  I  know  no  one  now  of  that  name." 

**  Merc^d^s  lives,  sir,  and  she  remembers,  for  she  alone  recognised  you 
when  she  saw  you,  and  even  before  she  saw  you,  by  your  voice,  Edmond, 
— by  the  simple  sound  of  your  voice,  and  from  that  moment  she  has  fol- 
lowed your  steps,  watched  you,  feared  you,  and  she  needs  not  to  inquire 

what  hand  has  dealt  the  blow  which  now  strikes  M.  de  Morcerf." 

*  Fcrnand,  do  you  mean  ?'*  replied  Monte-Cristo,  with  bitter  irony  ;  **  since 

ve  are  recalling  names,  let  us  remember  them  all."     Monte-Cristo  had 

tronounced  the  name  of  Femand  with  such  an  expression  of  hatred,  thr.t 

lerc^d^s  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  run  through  every  vein.     "You  see, 

dmond,  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  have  cause  to  say, '  Spare  my  son  !' " 

— '^  And  who  told  you,  madame,  I  have  any  hostile  intentions  against 

>ur  son  ?" 

"  No  one,  in  truth  ;  but  a  mother  has  a  twofold  sight.     I  guessed  all ; 

bllowcd  him  this  evening  to  the  opera,  and  have  seeu  aU." *'  If  you 

/e  seen  all,  madame,  you  know  that  the  son  of  Femamd  has  publicly 
ulted  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  awful  calmness. 

Oh  !  for  pity's  sake  !'' "  You  have  seen  that  he  would  have  thrown 

glove  in  my  face  if  Morrel,  one  of  my  friends,  had  not  stopped  him." 
-''  Listen  to  me  :  my  son  has  also  guessed  who  you  are  ;  he  attributes 
father's  misfortunes  to  you." 

Madame,  you  are  mistaken,  w^iey  are  not  misfortunes,— it  is  a  punish- 
t.     It  is  not  I  who  strike  M.  de  Morcerf ;   it  is  Providence  which 

>hes  him." "  And  why  do  you  represent  Providence  ?"  cried  Mer- 

"  Why  do  you  remember,  when  it  forgets  ?  What  are  Yanina  and 
'.ier  to  you,  Edmond  ?  What  injury  has  Femand  Mondego  done  you 
raying  AH  Tebelen  ?" 

id,  madame,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  all  this  is  an  affair  between 
ench  captain  and  the  daughter  of  Vasiliki.  It  does  not  concern  me, 
e  right ;  and  if  I  have  sworn  to  revenge  myself,  it  is  not  on  the 
I  captain,  nor  on  the  count  de  Morcerf,  but  on  the  fisherman  Fer- 

he  husband  of  the  Catalan  Merc^d^s." *"  Ah  I  sir,"  cried  the 

«;,  "  how  terrible  a  vengeance  for  a  fault  which  fataliiv  made  me 


i  for  I  am  the  only  culprit,  Edmond  ;  and  if  yot 

any  one.  it  is  to  me,  who  had  not  fortitude  lo  bear  your  ._  ._, 

solitude." "  But,"  exclaimed  Moote-Cristo,  "  why  was  I  absent  ?    And 

why  uerc  you  alone?" 

"  l^ccause  you  had  been  arrested,  Edmond,  and  were  a  prisoner." 

"  And  why  was  I  arrested  ?     Why  was  I  a  prisoner  ?"' 

"  1  do  not  know,"  said  Merc&les.  "  Vou  do  not,  madame ;  at  least,  I 
hope  not.  But  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  arrested  and  became  a  prisoner, 
because  under  the  arbour  of  La  Reserve,  the  day  before  I  was  to  marry 
you,  a  man  named  Danglars  wrote  this  letter  which  the  tishermaQ  Fer- 
nand  himself  posted."  Monte-Crisio  wenlto  a  secretaire,  opened  a  drawer 
by  a  spring,  from  which  he  took  a  paper  which  had  lost  its  original  colour, 
arid  the  ink  of  which  had  become  a  rusty  hue :  this  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  MerciJdis.  It  was  Danglars'  letter  to  the  procureur  du  roi,  which  the 
coimt  of  Monte-Cristo,  disguised  as  a  clerk  from  the  house  of  Thomson 
and  French,  had  taken  from  the  bundle  of  Edmond  Dantis,  on  the  day  he 
had  pnid  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  M.  de  Boville.  Merc^te 
read  with  terror  the  following  lines  :— 

"  The  procureur  du  roi  Is  informed  by  a  friend  to  the  throne  and  tbe  rt- 
ligiDus  institutions  of  his  country,  that  an  individu.tl,  named  Edmond 
Dantt.^.  second  in  comm.ind  on  board  the  P/ittniar.  this  day  arrived  from 
Smyrna,  after  having  touched  at  Naples  and  I'orto-Fcrmjo,  has  been  ihc 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  .Murat  to  the  usurper,  and  a^ain  taken  charge  of 
another  letter  from  the  usurper  to  the  Bon.ip.irtist  club  in  Paris.  Amiilc 
corrobor.ition  of  this  statement  m.iy  bo  obi. lined  by  .arresting  tho  ahoie- 
raentioncd  Edmond  Dmti'^.  ivho  cither  c.irries  the  letter  for  Paris  about 
wlih  liiui,  or  h.is  it  ai  his  f.iiliei's  abode.  Should  it  not  be  found  in  pos- 
session of  either  father  or  son,  then  it  will  assiiredlv  be  discovered  in 
the  cabin  belon-iii^'  to  the  said  IJ.int^i  on  board  the  /V;,i<-,i,.h." 

"  How  dreadful  r  said  Merci'ii;:,  pa^sini^  her  hand  across  her  brow, 
moist  with  perspiration  ;  "  ami  tliiit  letter " 

"  I  boiLghi  it  for  two  hundred  thou 
Cristo  ;  ■■  but  that  is  a  trifle,  since  it  e 

"And  the  result  of  that  letter " 

"  Vou  well  know,  madame,  na:  my 
long  that  arrest  lasted.  Vou  do  not 
years  wiiliin  a  qii.mcr  of  a  league  of 
d'If.  Vou  do  not  know  tliai  c,i;-h  da> 
the  vow  of  vengeance  which  I  h.id  m: 
not  you  had  married  Fcrnand,  mv  calum 
died  or'  hunger  I" '■  Can  it  be  ;"  cried  Morc^L^s.  shuddering', 

"That  is  what  1  heard  on  ie.iviug  my  prison,  fourteen  vcars  after  I  had 
entered  it,  and  th.at  is  why,  on  account  ol  the  living  Mcrced;-s  and  mv  de- 
ceased f.tther,  1  have  sworn  to  revenge  myself  on  "Fernnnd,  and— i  'have 
revenged  myself 

"And  you  are  sure  the  unhappy  Fernand  did  that?" 

'■  1  am  satisfied,  madame.  he  did  what  I  h.ivc  told  you  ;  besides  that  is 
not  much  more  odious  than  a  Frenchman,  by  adoption,  having  passed 
Oi'Cr  to  the  Knglish  :  a  Sjwniard.  by  birth,  having  fought  ag.ainst  the 
Spant.irrfs  ;  a  ?tipcndi.iry  of  AVi  having  bctravcd  and  murdered  .All.  Cora- 
pared  ivith  such  l\\m'-i.  w\v,\i.  'is  \\\c\c\\c^  -jm  have  just  read  ?  A  lovers 
deception,  which  llic  wura.iw  \v\io  V.i-^  m.wutivNwwxxw  (,\\^\\i.  certainlv  to 
forgive,  but  not  so  the  lovci  w\w  wa^  \i  \\j.Nt  \&:i,u\ii.i.\v>;^.  N^^a^\'^^M^ 
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French  did  not  avenge  themselves  on  the  traitor ;  the  Spaniards  did  not 
shoot  the  traitor ;  Ali,  in  his  tomb,  left  the  traitor  unpunished  ;  but  I,  be* 
trayed,  sacrificed,  buried,  have  risen  from  my  tomb,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  punish  that  man.  He  sends  me  for  that  purpose,  and  here  I  am.** 
The  poor  woman's  head  and  arms  fell ;  her  legs  bent  under  her,  and  she 
fell  on  her  knees.  **  Forgive,  Edmond,  forgive  for  my  sake,  who  love  you 
still  !^' 

The  dignity  of  the  wife  stopped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  and  the 
mother.  Her  forehead  almost  touched  the  carpet,  when  the  count  sprang 
forward  and  raised  her.  Then,  seated  on  a  chair,  she  looked  at  the  manly 
countenance  of  Monte-Cristo,  on  which  grief  and  hatred  still  impressed  a 
threatening  expression.  "  Not  crush  that  accursed  race  1"  murmured  he  ; 
**  abandon  my  purpose  at  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment  I  Impossible, 

madame,  impossible  !'* "  Edmond,"  said  the  poor  mother,  wno  tried 

every  means,  *'  when  I  call  you  Edmond,  why  do  you  not  call  me  Merc^ 
d^s?" 

"  Mercdd^s  !"  repeated  Monte-Cristo ;  "  Mercdd^s  !  Well  I  yes,  you 
are  right,  that  name  has  still  its  charms  ;  and  this  is  the  first  time  for  a 
long  period  that  I  have  pronounced  it  so  distinctly.  O  Merc^d^s  !  I  have 
uttered  your  name  with  the  sigh  of  melancholy,  with  the  groan  of  sorrow, 
with  the  last  effort  of  despair  ;  I  have  uttered  it  when  frozen  with  cold, 
crouched  on  the  straw  in  my  dungeon ;  I  have  uttered  it,  consumed  with 
heat,  rolling  on  the  stone  floor  of  my  prison.  Merc^^s,  I  must  revenge 
myself,  for  I  suffered  fourteen  years, — fourteen  years  I  wept,  I  cursed; 
now  I  tell  you,  Merc^d^s,  I  must  revenge  myself !" 

The  count,  fearing  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  her  he  had  so  ardently 
loved,  recalled  his  sufferings  to  the  assistance  of  his  hatred.  **  Revenge 
yourself  then,  Edmond,"  cried  the  poor  mother ;  "  but  let  your  vengeance 
fall  on  the  culprits  ;  on  him,  on  me,  but  not  on  my  son  T  Monte-Cristo 
groaned,  and  seized  his  beautiful  hair  with  both  hands. 

**  Edmond,"  continued  Merc^d^s,  with  her  arms  extended  towards  the 
count,  "  since  I  first  knew  you,  I  have  adored  your  name,  have  respected 
your  memory.  Edmond,  my  friend,  do  not  compel  me  to  tarnish  that  noble 
and  fine  image  reflected  incessantly  on  the  mirror  of  my  heart.  Edmond,  if 
you  knew  all  the  prayers  I  have  addressed  to  God  for  you  while  I  thought 
you  were  living  and  since  I  have  thought  you  must  be  dead  !  Yes,  dead, 
alas !  I  thought  your  dead  body  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  some 
gloomy  tower ;  I  thought  your  corpse  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
one  of  those  gulfs  where  gaolers  roll  their  dead  prisoners,  and  I  wept ! 
What  could  I  do  for  you,  Edmond,  besides  pray  and  weep  ?  Listen ; 
during  ten  years  I  dreamed  each  night  the  same  dream.  I  had  been  told 
you  had  endeavoured  to  escape  ;  that  you  had  taken  the  place  of  another 
prisoner  ;  that  you  had  slipped  into  the  winding-sheet  of  a  dead  body  ; 
that  you  had  been  precipitated  alive  from  the  top  of  the  Chdteau  d'lf ; 
and  the  cry  you  uttered  as  you  dashed  upon  the  rocks  first  revealed  to 
your  gaolers  that  they  were  your  murderers.  Well !  Edmond,  I  swear  to 
you,  by  the  head  of  that  son  for  whom  I  entreat  your  pity,— Edmond, 
during  ten  years  I  have  seen  every  night  men  balancing  something  shape- 
less and  unknown  at  the  top  of  a  rock ;  during  ten  years  I  have  heard 
each  night  a  terrible  cry  which  has  awoke  me,  shuddering  and  cold. 
And  I,  too,  Edmond—  oh  !  believe  me — guilty  as  I  was—oh  I  yes,  I  too, 
have  suffered  much  1" 

"  Have  you  felt  your  father  die  in  your  absence  T  cried  Monte-Cristo, 
again  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  hair  :  ''have  you  seen  the  woman  you 
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loved  Kiiing  her  hand  to  your  rival  while  you  were  perishing  at  the  botlocn 

of  a   iliinueonP' "  No."  inlemspted  Mcrc^ttis,  "but  I  have  seen  him 

whom  1  loved  on  Ihc  point  of  murderine  my  son."  Merciidis  pronounced 
ihese  ivorda  with  such  deep  anguish,  wilR  an  accent  of  such  intense  despair, 
thit  Monte-Cristo  could  not  restrain  a  sob.  The  lion  was  daunted  ;  the 
avenger  was  conquered.  "What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?■■  said  he, — "your 
son's  life  ?  Well !  he  shall  live  !"  Mercedes  uttered  a  cry  whidi  nude 
Ihc  tears  start  from  Monie-Crislo's  eyes ;  but  these  tears  disappeared 
alni05i  instantaneously,  for,  doubtless,  Ood  had  sent  some  angel  to  collect 
them  :  fiir  more  precious  were  they  in  his  eyes  than  the  richest  pearis  rf 
Gu/erat  and  of  Ophir. 

"  Oil  !'  said  she,  seizing  the  count's  hand,  and  raising  it  lo  her  lips  ; 
"  oh  !  ihank  you,  thank  you,  Edmond  !  now  you  are  exactly  what  I  dreamt 
ymi  were,  such  as  I  always  loved  you.     Oh  !  now  1  may  say  sa" 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Monie-Cristo  ;  "as  that  poor  Edmond 
« ill  noi  have  long  to  be  loved  by  you.  Death  is  about  to  return  to  the 
tomb,  the  phantom  to  retire  in  darkness." 

''  \Vhai  do  you  say,  Edmond  T' 

"  I  sav,  since  you  command  ftie^  tAerctihi,  I  must  die." 

"Die'!  and  MO  told  yoil  so?  who  talks  of  dying?  whenc«  MM  jan 

these  iilc.is  of  death  ?" "  Vow  do  nol  suppose,  that  publicly  oirtraged 

in  the  r.n;c  of  .t  whole  llicatrc,  in  iho  pr'.'iifncc  of  your  fricnih  .ind  ll.osc  ol 
your  son — challenged  by  ,t  boy,  who  will  glory  in  my  piirdon  as  m  a 
viclory  -you  do  not  suppose  1  can  for  one  moment  wish  lo  live.  What  I 
m.m  loved  after  you.  Merci!dt>s,  was  mysdf,  my  dignity,  .Tnd  that  slrciisih 
ivhicli  rendered  me  supcriur  to  other  men  :  that  strength  was  my  lift-. 
With  one  word  vou  have  crushed  it,  and  1  diL'." 

'■  Rut  the  duel  will  not  lake  pl.icc.  Edmond,  since  you  forgive  ?" 

'■  ll  «ill  take  place,'' 5aid  Montc-Cri^io,  in  a  most  solemn  tone;  "but 
instead  of  your  sou's  liloud  which  will  stain  the  ground,  mine  will  flow."' 
Mcrci^cJt-'  shrieked,  and  sprang  towards  Monlc-Cristo,  but  suddenly  stop- 
ping ;  "  Edmond,"  said  she,  "  there  is  .a  tiod  above  us,  since  you  live,  and 
since  I  have  seen  you  .again;  I  trust  lo  Him  from  my  heart.  Whdi.' 
wailing  bis  aasi=tani:c  I  trust  to  vour  word  ;  vou  have  said  my  son  should 
live,  have  you  nut  T — -■'  Yes,  m'adame.  he  4i.ai  live,"  said  ^lonie-Cristo. 
surprised  that,  without  more  emution,  Merci^des  h,id  acccpled  the  heroic 
sacrifice  he  made  for  htr.     McrcddCrs  eMcndci  her  hand  to  the  eouiit. 

"  Edinoiui,"  said  ^hc,  and  her  eyes  were  wet  « iih  tears  while  looking  ,it 
him  10  whom  she  spoke,  '"  how  noble  it  is  of  you,  how  grc.it  the  action  vou 
have  just  performed  ;  how  sublime  to  have  taken  pity  on  a  poor  "  oman 
who  olTiTcd  herstlf  to  you  with  every  chance  ,i;4ainsi  her  !  y\las  '.  I  am 
grown  old  with  grief  more  than  wiih  years,  .ind  cannot  now  remind  my 
Kdmond  by  a  smile,  or  by  a  look,  of  th.it  .Mercfdes  whom  he  once  <pcnt 
Sii  many  hours  in  conteinpl.ttin^'.  Ah  !  believe  me.  Kdmond,  I  told  you, 
I  too  h,ul  suffered  much  ;  I  reiieat  it,  it  \i  melaneholy  to  pass  one's  life 
without  having  one  joy  to  recall,  witlioiit  preserving  a  sin„'le  hope  ;  but 
that  proves  that  all  is  not  yet  over.  No  ;  it  is  not  linishcd,  I  fed  it  by 
wh.it  rem.ains  in  my  heart.  Oh  !  1  repe.it  it,  Edmond  ;  what  you  have 
just  done  is  beautiful— it  is  grand,  it  is  siililime." 

"Do  you  say  so,  now,  Mercedes,  and  whit  would  you  say  if  you  knew 

(he   extent    of  the  s.icrirVe   I   make    to   you  ?     liut,  no,  no,   you  cannot 

jm.igiiiL'  what  I  lose  iti  ijcriucm^  nvj  Wc  at  this  moment."     Merc^dSs 

/ookfd  ,Ti    ihe  couvit  wiih  at\  ;i«  vi\v\A  Ac^\«e4  ;a  v'w  ^me  time  her 

«tojusliment,  het  admiiauon,  aiad  Uw  iyiu\.vii<:.   Uwx'i-t.iLAVi^  ^^wd 
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bis  forehead  on  his  burning  hands,  as  if  his  brain  could  no  longer  bear 
alone  the  weight  of  its  thoughts.  "  Edmond,"  said  Mercdd^s, "  I  liav6biit 
one  word  more  to  say  to  you.*  The  count  smiled  bitterly.  **  Edmond," 
continual  she,  "  you  will  see  if  my  face  is  pale,  if  my  eyes  are  dull,  if  my 
beauty  is  gone  ;  if  Merc^dtis,  in  short,  no  longer  resembles  her  former  self 
in  her  features,  you  will  see  her  heart  is  still  the  same.  Adieu,  theft, 
Edmond  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  Heaven — I  have  seen  you  again 
—and  have  found  you  as  noble  and  as  great  as  formerly  you  were. 
Adieu,  Edmond,  adieu,  and  thank  you." 

But  the  count  did  not  answer.  Merc^d^s  opened  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  and  had  disappeared  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  painful  and 
profound  reverie  into  which  his  thwarted  vengeance  had  plunged  him. 
The  clock  of  the  Invalides  struck  one  when  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
Madame  de  Morcerf  away  rolled  on  the  pavement  of  the  Champs- Ely s^es, 
and  made  Monte-Cristo  raise  his  head. 
^  not  to  tear  my  heart  out  on 


his  head.    "  What  a  fool  I  was,"  said  he- 
the  day  when  I  resolved  to  avenge  myself.' 
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After  Mercdd^s  had  left  Monte-Cristo,  a  gloomy  shadow  seemed  to  over- 
spread everything.  Around  him  and  within  him  the  flight  of  thought 
appeared  stoppea  ;  his  energetic  mind  slumbered,  as  does  the  body  after 
extreme  fatigue.  "  What,"  said  he  to  himself,  while  the  lamp  and  the 
wax  lights  were  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  servants  were  waiting  im- 
patienuy  in  the  anteroom  ;  ''  what !  this  edifice  which  I  have  been  so  long 
preparing — which  I  have  reared  with  so  much  care  and  toil,  is  to  be 
crumbled  by  a  single  touch,  a  word,  even  a  slight  breath  !  Yes,  this  self, 
of  whom  I  thought  so  much,  of  whom  I  was  so  proud,  who  had  appeared 
so  worthless  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Chiteau  d'lf,  and  whom  I  had 
succeeded  in  making  so  great,  will  be  but  a  lump  of  clay  to-morrow. 
Alas  !  it  is  not  the  death  of  the  body  I  regret ;  for  it  is  not  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  vital  principle,  the  rest  to  which  everything  is  tending,  to 
which  every  unhappy  being  aspires,  the  repose  of  matter  after  which  I  so 
long  sighed,  and  which  I  was  seeking  to  attain  by  the  painful  process 
of  starvation  when  Faria  appeared  in  my  dungeon.  What  is  death  for  me 
but  one  step  more  towards  repose  ?  No,  it  is  not  existence,  then,  that  I 
regret,  but  the  ruin  of  our  projects,  so  slowly  carried  out,  so  laboriously 
framed.  Providence  is  now  opposed  to  them,  when  I  most  thought  it  would 
be  propitious.  It  is  not  God's  will  they  should  be  accomplished.  .This  bur- 
den, almost  as  heavy  as  a  world,  which  I  had  raised,  and  I  had  thought  to 
bear  to  the  end,  was  too  great  for  my  strength,  and  I  was  compelled  to  lay 
it  down  in  the  middle  of  my  career.  Oh  !  shall  I  then  again  become  a  fatal- 
ist, whom  fourteen  years  of  despair  and  ten  of  hope  had  rendered  a  believer 
in  Providence  ?  And  all  this— all  this,  because  my  heart,  which  I  thought 
dead,  was  only  sleeping ;  because  it  has  awoke  and  has  beaten  again ; 
because  I  have  yielded  to  the  pain  of  the  emotion  excited  in  my  breast  by  a 
woman's  voice.  Yet,"  continued  the  count,  becoming  each  moment 
more  absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of  the  dreadful  sacrifice  for  the 
morrow,  which  Mercdd^s  had  accepted,  '^yet,  it  is  impossible  that  so 
noble-minded  a  woman  should  thus,  through  selfishness,  consent  to  my 
de^th  when  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength  ;  it  is  imTOSsible  she  can 
carry  to  such  a  point  maternal  love,  or  rather  delirium.   There  aie  Mv^^»K^ 
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wiiich  become  crimes  by  exaggeration.  No,  slie  musi  iiave  conceived 
some  |i;ithetic  scene  j  she  will  come  and  throw  liersclf  between  us,  and 
whai  would  be  sublime  here  will  appear  there  ridiculous."  The  blush 
of  prid.:  mounted  lo  the  count's  forehead  as  ihis  thought  passed  through 
his  mind,  "Ridiculous?"  repeated  he;  "and  the  ridicule  will  fall  on 
mc.     I  ridiculous  !  no,  I  wotild  rather  die," 

Uy  thus  exaggerating  to  his  own  mind  the  anticipated  ill-fortune  of 
the  ncM  day,  10  which  he  had  condemned  himself  by  promising  Mer- 
ci^dii  lo  spare  her  son,  the  count  at  last  exclaimed— "  Folly  1 -folly! 
folly  I  to  carry  generosity  so  far  as  to  place  myself  as  a  mark  for  tlwt 
young  man  to  aim  at.  He  will  never  believe  my  death  was  a  suicide  ; 
and  yet  it  is  important  for  the  honour  of  my  memory, — and  this, 
surely,  i^,  not  vanity,  but  a  justifiable  pride, — it  is  important  the  world 
shnulii  know  that  I  have  consented,  by  my  free  will,  to  slop  my  arm,  al- 
rcidy  raised  to  Strike,  and  that  with  that  arm,  so  powerful  against  others, 
I  liavL-  struck  myself.  It  must  be,  il  shall  be."  Selling  a  pen,  he  drew  a 
p.ipcr  from  a  secret  drawer  In  his  bureau,  and  traced  at  the  bottom  of  that 
paper.  \>  hich  was,  no  other  than  his  will,  made  since  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
;i  sorL  of  cndicll,  clearly  enpluaing  the  nature  of  his  death.  "  I  do  this,  O 
my  tiixl  !"  said  he,  with  bis  eyes  rused  to  heaven,  "as  much  forthy 
honour  as  Tot  mine.     1  have  during  ten  years  consid-jred  myself  the  agent 

fort,  even  iliat  Morcerf  himselt".  must  not  imagine  th.it  chance  has  freed 
them  from  llieir  ononiy.  Let  llicm  kiioiv,  on  the  contr.iry,  that  their 
piinishmcni.  «liiih  li.ii!  hoen  decreed  liy  I'rdi  idencc,  is  only  delayed  by 
my  pie^ienl  lieicrmhiaiion  ;  and  iddioii^jK  itiey  cse.Tpe  it  in  ihii  world,  ii 
awaits  tliem   in  anotlier,   .iiui   that   ihcy  are  only    cxchani;inj   lime   Ijr 

Wlii'le  he  was  thus  a^il.itcd  liy  tlie=o  gloomy  uncertainties,  these 
wrctehed  wiiking  dreams  of  grief,  the  first  rays  of  twihght  piorccd  his 
windows,  and  shone  upon  Ihe  pale  bhie  paper  on  which  he  h.ad  just  traced 
his  justirication  of  I'rovidcncc.  It  was  just  live  o'clock  in  the  morning;, 
when  a  sliiiht  noi^e  rebelled  liis  ear,  which  appeared  like  a  Glided  sij;h  : 
he  turned  his  head,  looktd  around  him,  and  saw  no  one;  but  the  sound 
was  repoatei!  distinctly  enough  to  convince  him  of  its  reality.  He  arose, 
andfpiictly  ojiening  ihe  doorof  ihc  drawing-room,  saw  ilaydife.  who  had 
fallen  on  .-i  eliair  with  lier  arms  hani;ing  down,  and  her  beautiful  head 
thrown  b.ick.  She  had  been  standing  at  ihc  door  to  prevent  bis  going 
out  without  ;^eein^'  her.  until  sleep,  which  the  young  cannol  resist,  h.id 
ovcrpowere.l  licr  frame,  wc.iried  ,is  she  was  with  w.nchin;;  so  long.  The 
noisL'  of  the  diinr  did  iint  awaken  her.  and  Monte-Cristo  gaied  at  her  with 
affectionate  re^i  el.  '  .She  reiiicuibcred  she  had  a  son,"  said  he;  ".indl 
forgot  I  had  a  d.mphter."  Then,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully.  "  Poor 
llavttec  :'  saE.l  he  :  "  ?hc  wished  to  see  me  to  speak  to  me,  she  has  feared 
or  gnes-ed  something.  Oh  !  I  cannot  go  without  taking  leave  of  her ;  1 
rannoi  ,1k-  without  ronfidiiig  her  to  siunc  one,"     Ho  ipiiedy  regained  !n= 

"1  lie. lU'-. nil  lo  Mn\iiiiiii,\ri  !\!iirril.  c,i|itaiii.  and  son  of  niv  former 
patroti,  Piene  M.-rrel,  shipinMur  ai  M:ii-eiii>s,  ilic  sum  of  twenty 'millions. 
.T  part  of  which  may  lie  ottered  to  his  sister  Juha  and  brolher-in-lan- 
Jwiimamicl,  ifhe  does  not  fear  this  increase  of  fortune  may  mar  their 
Aappinc.'S.  These  IwciiVy  mAWons  ^.tc  rm\i;vnkd  in  my  grotto  at  Mome- 
Crisio,  of  which  Uertuccio  k\\ow3\W  secim.  \^V\=,V^w\  U  free,  and  he 
Win  inarr\'  Ilavdcc,  ihc  »\au6\ii.ct  o\   KVv,  ?^tV-\  q\  \a\\\TVi.,  vVtrnvW^c 
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brought  up  with  the  love  of  a  father,  and  who  has  shown  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  a  daughter  for  me,  he  will  thus  accomplish  my  last  wish. 
This  will  has  already  constituted  Haydde  heiress  of  the  rest  of  my 
fortune  ;  consisting  of  lands,  funds  in  England,  Austria,  and  Holland : 
furniture  in  my  different  palaces  and  houses ;  and  which,  without  the 
twenty  millions,  and  the  legacies  to  my  servants,  may  still  amount  to 
sixty  millions." 

He  was  finishing  the  last  line  when  a  cry  behind  him  made  him 
start,  and  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand.  "Hayd^e,"  said  he,  "  did  you 
read  it  P' 

"  Oh  1  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  why  are  you  writing  thus  at  such  an  hour  ? 
why  are  you  bequeathing  all  your  fortune  to  me  ?  Are  you  going  to  leave 
me?" 

"  I  am  going  on  a  journey,  dear  child,"  said  Monte- Cristo,  with  an 
expression  of  infinite  tenderness  and  melancholy  ;  "  and  if  any  misfortune 

should  happen  to  me ^"     The  count  stopped.      "Well?"  asked  the 

young  girl,  with  an  authoritative  tone  the  count  had  never  observed  before, 
and  which  startled  him.  "  Well !  if  any  misforune  happen  to  me,"  replied 
Monte-Cristo,  "  I  wish  my  daughter  to  be  happy."  Hayd^e  smiled  sorrow- 
fully and  shook  her  head.  "  Do  you  think  of  dying,  my  lord  .^"  said  she. 
— "  The  wise  man  has  said,  It  is  good  to  think  of  death,  my  child." 

"  Well  !  if  you  die,"  said  she,  "  bequeath  your  fortune  to  others  ;  for,  if 
you  die  I  shall  require  i)otbing  ;"  and,  taking  the  paper,  she  tore  it  in  four 
pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then,  the  effort  having 
exhausted  her  strength,  she  fell,  not  asleep  this  time,  but  fainting  on  the 
floor.  The  count  leaned  over  her  and  raised  her  in  his  arms  ;  and  seeing 
that  sweet  pale  face,  those  lovely  eyes  closed,  that  beautiful  form  motion- 
less, and  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  for  the 
first  time,  that  perhaps  she  loved  him  otherwise  than  as  a  daughter  loves  a 
father. 

**  Alas  !"  murmured  he,  with  intense  suffering ;  "  I  might  then  have  been 
happy  yet."  Then  he  carried  Hayd^e  to  her  room,  resigned  her  to  the 
care  of  her  attendants,  and  returning  to  his  cabinet,  which  he  shut  quickly 
this  time,  he  again  copied  the  destroyed  will.  As  he  was  finishing,  the 
sound  of  a  cabriolet  entering  the  yard  was  heard.  Monte-Cristo  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Maximilian .  and  Emmanuel  alight.  **  Good  !" 
said  he  ;  "  it  was  time,"  and  he  sealed  his  will  with  three  seals.  One 
moment  afterwards  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  drawing-room,  and  went  to 
open  the  door  himself.  Morrel  was  there,  he  had  come  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed.  "  I  am,  perhaps,  come  too  soon,  count,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  frankly  acknowledge,  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  all  night,  nor 
any  one  in  my  house.  I  required  to  see  you  strong  in  your  courageous 
assurance,  to  recover  myself."  Monte-Cristo  could  not  resist  this  proof 
of  affection,  he  not  only  extended  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  but  flew  to 
him  with  open  arms.  "  Morrel,"  said  he,  ^  it  is  a  happy  day  for  me,  to 
feel  I  am  beloved  by  such  a  man  as  you.  Good  morning,  Emmanuel ; 
you  will  come  with  me  then,  Maximilian.^ 

**  Did  you  doubt  it  ?*'  said  the  young  captain. 

"  But  if  I  were  wrong ^" 

"  I  watched  you  during  the  whole  scene  of  that  challenge  yesterday  ;  I 
have  been  thinking  of  your  firmness  all  this  night,  and  I  said,  'Justice 
must  be  on  your  side,  or  man's  countenance  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  on.** 

**  But,  Morrel,  Albert  is  your  friend  ?" "  A  simple  acquaintance, 

sir." "  You  met  on  the  same  day  you  first  saw  me  Y* 
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"  Truly,  but  I  should  not  have  recollected  it  had  you  not  («minded  mc," 

'■  Thanlc  you,  MoireL"    Then  ringing  the  bell  once,  "  Look,"  said  be 

to  All,  who  came  immediately,  "  Mice  that  to  my  solicitor.  It  is  my  will, 
Morrel.     \Vlien  1  am  dead,  you  will  go  and  examine  it" 

"  What  V  said  Morrel,  "  you  dead  f 

'■  Yss  :  must  I  not  be  prepared  for  ererytbing,  dear  friend  ?  But  what 
did  yoii  do  yesterday  after  you  left  me  i" 

"  I  went  to  Tortoni,  where,  as  I  expected,  I  found  Beauchamp  and 
Ch.ileau- Renaud.     I  own  I  was  seeking  them," 

'■  Why,  when  all  was  arranged  ?" 

"  Lision,  count,  the  afliur  is  serious  and  unavoidable." *'  Did  you 

doubt  ii  ?" "No:  the  offence  vas  public,  and  everyone  is  alfendy 

talking;  of  it." -"Wellf" 

■'  Will !  I  hoped  to  get  an  exchange  of  amis,  to  substitute  the  sword  for 

the  pistol ;  the  pistol  is  bUnd." "  Have  you  succeeded?"  asked  Monte- 

Crisio,  quickly,  with  an  imperceptible  gleam  of  hope, "  No,  for  your 

skill  Willi  the  sword  is  so  well  known.'* "  Ah  !  who  has  betrayed  pte  J" 

— — ''  The  skilful  swordsma^  whom  you  have  conuuercd." 

■'And  you  ailed?" '-Thsy  positively  refused." *' liarrBi;>  ttH 

the  coiini,  *'  have  you  ever  seea  mo  Ate  a  pistol  ?* "  Never," 

■■  Well,  we  have  lime  ;  look."  Monte-Cri.'to  took  the  pi«ols  he  held 
ill  hh  h.iiid  wliL'ji  Mi_ri:cJ:ion[L-icd..uul  liNJii.;  .ii- ,i.,  ,;  ijl' cluLs  .ijJi.iil  th^- 
iron  plate,  niih  four  shuts  he  suciiesiitely  sliot  otT  (he  four  sidi's  of  lite 
club,  Al  L'acli  shoi  Moricl  turned  p.ile.  He  cx.iinincd  ilic  b:ills  w.tii 
which  Muntc-Crislo  pcrformcil  ihis  dolorous  foal,  .-in.l  s.iw  ihat  llicy  \vorc 
no  lari;LT  than  deerohut.  "it  ii  :i=ionisliin-:;  :'  ^.:ia  \k  ;  "look.  Lr.i- 
m,inucl."     Then  lurniui;  tnwardi   Monie-Cristo  :  -  Coum."  said   Lu,  "  m 


'■  That  von  «  ill  liiL-  lir,l.- "  i  lltc  first  ?'' 

■■  Oh  !  i  obuiucd.  or  laihor  claiiiiL:,!  ihai  :  «c  lia.l  concc.lcd  ciioiuh  for 
them  10  yield  us  lli.it." ■■  And  al  wh.it  dislanco .-■ 

"Twenty  paces."  A  lerrilic  siniic  passed  over  ibc  count's  lijii 
'•  Jlorrcl,"  said  he.  ■■  do  not  forget  what  you  h.ivc  jii,!  seen." 

'■  The  onlv  chance  for  Allwrt's  safety,  il'ien.  will  .irne  fioin  vour  emotion.' 
■■  1  suffer  from  eiiioiion?''  s,iid  Mi.iiie-Cristo. 

■■'Whal'  is'tli.ur -liicil;   his  arm-vv>n,.ul   li'im-lnil  do  not  kill 

him," ■■  I  «illic:i  vnu.  MoiTel."  s.ti'i   the  roiini,  -  iliat   1   do   .int   ne.-d 

cnire^itinjT  to  spare  llie  life  of  M,  de  Morceif :  he  ^ii.ill  be  ko  »di   sparoJ, 
Ih.it  he  will  relurn  qumlly  with  his  two  friemls.  uhile  I " 

"  Th.it  will  be  another  ihinij  ;   I  shall  l>c  broiiijht  Inimc," 
"  No.  no,"'  cried  .Maximilian,  not  knowing  how  tn  endure  himself. 
•■  As  1  icild  you,  my  dear  Morrel,  M.  de  Mor^erf  will  kill  me,"     Mom-I 
looked  at liim  in  uricr  unconsciousness.    "■Hut  what  has  happened. ther. 
since  l.Tit  evening,  count  ?"^ — '■  fhe  same  thinj  ivhich  happeneti  to  Hni;iii 

the    night    liefiirc  the  Vi.wOe  oS   r\\\\\\-iV\  ■,  I   Ivwe  seen  a   ph.intom.' 

".And  (hit  plia' 


1,1  \l.\(\\\\id\om.f:V-mi?\\"   ^Vi<'^\^^\^J.'^it^^^:w 
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looked  at  each  other.  Monte-Cristo  drew  out  his  watch.  "  Let  tis  go,'' 
said  he ;  **  it  is  five  minutes  past  seven,  and  the  appointment  was  for  eight 
o'clock."  A  carriage  was  in  readiness  at  the  door.  Monte-Cristo  stepped 
into  it  with  his  two  friends.  He  had  stopped  a  moment  in  the  passage  to 
listen  at  a  door,  and  Maximilian  and  Emmanuel,  who  had  considerately 
passed  forward  a  few  steps,  thought  they  heard  nim  answer,  by  a  sigh,  a 
sob  from  within.  As  the  clock  struck  eight,  they  drove  up  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  **  We  are  the  first,"  said  Morrel,  looking  out  of  the  window* 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Baptistin,  who  had  followed  his  master  with 
indescribable  terror,  "  but  I  think  I  see  a  carriage  down  t^ere  under  the 
trees." 

Monte-Cristo  sprang  lightly  from  the  carriage,  and  offered  his  hand  to 
assist  Emmanuel  and  Maximilian.  The  latter  retained  the  count's  hand 
between  his.  *'  I  like,**  said  he,  *'  to  feel  a  hand  like  this  when  its  owner 
relies  on  the  goodness  of  his  cause." 

"  Truly,"  said  Emmanuel,  **  I  perceive  two  young  men  down  there,  who 
are  evidently  waiting.**  Monte-Cristo  drew  Morrd,  not  aside,  but  a  step 
or  two  behind  his  brother-in-law.  "  Maximilian,**  said  he,  "  are  your 
affections  disengaged  ?"  Morrel  looked  at  Monte-Cristo  with  astonish- 
ment. "  I  do  not  seek  your  confidence,  my  dear  friend.  I  only  ask  you 
a  simple  question  ;  answer  it, — that  is  all  I  require.* 

**  I  love  a  young  girl,  count." 

"  Do  you  love  her  much  T "  More  than  my  life." 

"  Another  hope  defeated  T'  said  the  count.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  "  Poor 
Hayd^e !"  murmured  he. 

"In  truth,  count,  if  I  knew  less  of  you,  I  should  think  you  were  less 
brave  than  you  are." 

"  Because  I  sigh  when  thinking  of  some  one  I  am  leaving  ?  Come, 
Morrel,  it  is  not  like  a  soldier  to  be  so  bad  a  judge  of  courage.  Do  I  regret 
life  ?  What  is  it  to  me,  who  have  passed  twenty  years  between  life  and 
death  ?  Moreover,  do  not  alarm  yourself,  Morrel  :  this  weakness,  if  it  is 
such,  is  betrayed  to  you  alone.  I  know  the  world  is  a  drawine-room,  from 
Avhich  we  must  retreat  politely  and  honestly  ;  that  is,  with  a  dow,  and 
debts  of  honour  paid." 

"  That  is  to  the  purpose.     Have  you  brought  your  arms  ?" 

**  I  ? — what  for  ?    I  hope  these  gentlemen  have  theirs." 

"  I  will  inquire,"  said  MorreL 

"  Do,  but  make  no  treaty — you  understand  me  ?" "  You  need  not 

fear."  Morrel  advanced  towards  Beauchamp  and  ChAteau-Renaud,  who. 
seeing  his  intention,  came  to  meet  him.  The  three  young  people  bowed 
to  each  other  courteously,  if  not  affably. 

"  Excuse,  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Morrel,  "  but  I  do  not  see  M.  de  Mor- 

cerf.'' ^**  He  sent  us  word  this  morning,"  replied    Ch&teau-Renaud, 

**  that  he  would  meet  us  on  the  ground." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Morrel.  Beauchamp  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  It  is  only  five 
minutes  past  eight,"  said  he  to  Morrel ;  "there  is  not  much  time  lost  yet." 
**  Oh  I  I  made  no  allusion  of  that  kind,"  replied  Morrel 

"There  is  a  carriage  coming,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud.  It  advanced 
rapidly  along  one  of  the  avenues  leading  towards  the  open  space  where 
they  were  assembled.  "  You  are  doubtless  provided  with  pistols,  gentle- 
men ?    M.  de  Monte-Cristo  yields  his  right  of  using  his.*^^ "  We  had 

anticipated  this  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  count,"  said  Beauchamp, "  and 
I  have  brought  some  arms  which  I  bought  eight  or  tpn  days  since,  tninking 
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t  only  am  1  Tully  convincedli 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  SON. 

Th ii  Ciiimt  of  Af onte-Cristo  bowed  »  the  five  young  people  with  a  caebn- 
chuly  ;ind  dignified  smile,  and  ^ot  iDto  his  carriage  with  hlaximllian  3iid 
Emnjamiel.  Albert,  Ueauchamp,  and  CMteau-Renaud  remained  atone. 
The  young  man's  look  at  his  two  friends,  without  being  timid,  appeand 
to  ii^k  liieir  opinion  of  what  be  bad  just  done. 

"Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  lieauchamp  first,  wbo  had  ttther  the 
luost  feeling  or  the  least  dissimulation,  "  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  ; 
lliis  is  n  very  unhoped-for  condusion  of  a  ytv;  disagreeable  affair," 

Albert  remained  silent  and  wrapped  in  thought,  Ch&tenu-Renaud  con- 
tented himself  with  tapping  his  boot  with  his  flexible  cane.  **  Arc  we  not 
going  ?"  said  be,  after  this  cmbanasstng  silence.—  "  When  you  please,' 
replied  iieauchamp  ;  "allow  me  only  to  compliment  M.  de  l^lo^Cerf.  who 
has  given  proof  to-day  of  such  chivalric  genernsilv,  so  rart." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cliatcau-Renauil, 

"  It  ii  magniticciit,'  coniinui'd  lieaiiclnuii|i,  "to  be  able  to  cccrcije  so 
much  self-control  ;*' "  A'Jsurciily  ;  a-i  f'>r  me,  [  Fhniili  have  been  in- 
capable of  it,"  said  ChAle.iu-Rcnaiul.  iviih  most  sigMiricant  coolness. 

'■('iCTillcmen,"  inierrupted  Alborl,  ■■  I  think  yon  did  not  underjland  thai 
soniL'thin^  vory  serious  bad  passed  beiwccn  M.  dc  Monle-Crislo  and  my- 

sell." "  Posjibly,  possibly,''  said  Hcaiichauip,  immediately  ;  '"  but  every 

sim|i!cton  Mould  not  be  able  to  niidu'^tand  your  heroism,  .and  sooner  or 
later  you  will  find  yourself  compelled  to  explain  it  to  them  more  eiiergeti- 
cally  than  would  be  convenient  to  ymr  bodily  health  and  the  duration  of 
your  life.  May  1  give  you  a  friendiv  counsel  ?  .Set  out  for  Naples,  the 
Hague,  or  St.  Peiersbiirg— c.ihn  coiiniiios,  where  the  point  of  honour  is 
bettor  understood  than  aninn.i;  our  hoi-lR'aded  Parisians,  .Seek  'juietui.ie 
and  oblivion,  so  that  vou  may  rfiurn  I'Mct  iblv  to  ri:iiicc  nfterafeiv  xij.ars. 
Am  I  not  right,  M.  de  Chateau-Kenaud .'" 

"That  i*  quite  my  opinion,''  said  the  £;cnileman  ;  "nothing  inducer 

serious  duels  so  much  as  a  fruitless  one.' "  Th.'nk  you,  genilenien." 

replied  Albert,  witii  a  smile  of  indiiierenrc  :  ■■  I  shall  folloV  your  aiK  ict— 
not  because  vou  Rive  il,  but  becuisi'  I  had  before  intcndeii  to  quit  Fr.incc. 
I  thank  vou  oquallv  for  ttie  seiiicc  vou  have  rendered  me  in  bi-inj;  inv 
seconds.  Il  is  deepiv  eiigraviii  on  niv  hoart.  -iiiee,  ahcr  what  vou  havi- 
just  said,  1  ivmcmbcr  lii.n  only."  Ch.iieau-Kenaiid  and  Itiaucbamp 
looked  at  e.ich  cither  ;  the  impression  was  the  same  on  both  of  then:,  and 
the  tone  in  which  Morrcrf  had  ju-,t  espic^sed  hi*  tliaiik^;  «a<  t^o  determinr>i 
that  the  poiition  would  havo  become  cmbarrasiing  f,ii  all  if  the  convcrs- 
lion  had  continued. 

"  Farewell,  Albert,"  said  Ik-auchanip  suddenly,  carele-isly  cMendinij  hrs 
hand  to  the  younf;  man,  without  the  latter  appearing  to  rouse  from  his 
lethargy;  in  fact,  he  did  not  notice  the  offered  hand.  '-Farewell,''  said 
C/lileau-Rcnaud  in  his  turn,  keeping  the  iiltle  cane  in  bis  left  hand,  and 
6ou-in;j  niih  his  right.  Wbevv's  lips  scarcely  whispered  "  i-"areKcll,''  but 
his  look  was  more  espbcil  ■.  it  ewAitacci ;\ svWU y^evw oC  restrained  anger, 
proud  disdain,  and  j;enevoMS  w(\\\l"^v^o".  Wc  vt';w(sti\i.\iTO.c\*.T\^hoK- 
and  motionless  posuioii  iot  sou\i;\.to\cmvci  V\iWoU\t>N\i\i^^iL-i.w(fc. 
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calm  and  serene  look  fonned  a  singular  contrast  to  Albert's  grief-stricken 
face,  who  approached  also,  followed  by  the  four  young  people. 

When  at  three  paces  distant,  Albert  and  the  count  stopped. 

"  Approach,  gentlemen ,**  said  Albert ;  "  I  wish  you  not  to  lose  one  word 
of  what  I  am  about  to  have  the  honour  of  saying  to  the  count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  ;  for  it  must  be  repeated  by  you  to  all  who  will  listen  to  it,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  you." "  Proceed,  sir,"  said  the  count. 

"  Sir/'  said  Albert,  at  first  with  a  tremulous  voice,  but  which  gradually 
became  firmer ;  "  I  reproached  you  with  exposing  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Morcerf  in  Epirus,  for,  guilty  as  I  knew  he  was,  I  thought  you  had  no 
right  to  punish  him  ;  but  I  have  since  learned  you  have  that  right.  It  is 
not  Fcmand  Mondego's  treachery  towards  Ali  Pacha  which  induces  roe  so 
readily  to  excuse  you,  but  the  treachery  of  the  fisherman  Femand  towards 
you,  and  the  almost  unheard-of  miseries  which  were  its  consequences ; 
and  I  say,  and  proclaim  it  publicly,  that  you  were  justified  in  revenging 
yourself  on  my  father ;  and  I,  his  son,  thank  you  for  not  using  greater 
severity."  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators  of  this 
unexpected  scene,  it  would  not  have  surprised  them  more  than  did  Alberts 
declaration.  As  for  Monte-Cristo,  his  eyes  slowly  rose  towards  heaven 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  gratitude.  He  could  not  understand  how 
Albert's  fiery  nature,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much  among  the  Roman 
bandits,  had  suddenly  stooped  to  this  humiliation.  He  recognised  the  in- 
fluence of  Merc^dfes,  and  saw  why  her  noble  heart  had  not  opposed  the 
sacrifice  she  knew  beforehand  would  be  useless.  "  Now,  sir,"  said  Albert, 
"  if  you  think  my  apology  sufficient,  pray  give  me  your  hand.  Next  to 
the  merit  of  infallibility  which  you  appear  to  possess,  I  rank  that  of  can- 
didly acknowledging  a  fault  But  this  confession  concerns  me  only.  I 
acted  well  as  a  man,  but  you  have  acted  better  than  man.  An  angel 
alone  could  have  saved  one  of  us  from  death — that  angel  came  from 
heaven,  if  not  to  make  us  friends  (which,  alas  !  fatality  renders  impossible), 
at  least  to  make  us  esteem  each  other." 

Monte-Cristo,  with  moistened  eye,  heaving  breast,  and  lips  half  open, 
extended  to  Albert  a  hand,  which  the  latter  pressed  with  a  sentiment 
resembling  respectful  fear.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  M.  de  Monte-Cristo 
receives  my  apology  ;  I  had  acted  hastily  towards  him.  Hasty  actions 
are  generally  bad  ones.  Now  my  fault  is  repaired.  I  hope  the  world  will 
not  call  me  cowardly  for  acting  as  my  conscience  dictated.  But  if  any  one 
should  entertain  a  false  opinion  of  me,"  added  he,  drawing  himself  up  as 
if  he  would  challenge  both  friends  and  enemies,  "  I  shall  endeavour  to 

correct  his  mistake." "  What  has,  then,  happened  during  the  night  ?" 

asked  Beauchamp  of  Chdteau-Renaud ;  **  we  appear  to  make  a  very 
sorry  figure  here." 

"  In  truth,  what  Albert  has  iust  done  is  either  very  despicable  or  very 

noble,"  replied  the  baron. "What  can  it  mean  ?"  said  Debray  to  Franz. 

"  The  count  of  Monte-Cristo  acts  dishonourably  to  M.  de  Morcerf,  and  is 
justified  by  his  son  !  Had  I  ten  Yaninas  in  my  family,  I  should  only 
consider  myself  the  more  bound  to  fight  ten  times."  As  for  Monte-Cristo, 
his  head  was  bent  down,  his  arms  were  powerless  ;  bowing  under  the 
weight  of  twenty-four  years'  reminiscences,  he  thought  not  of  Albert,  of 
Beauchamp,  of  Chiteau-Renaud,  or  of  any  of  that  group  ;  but  he  thought 
of  that  courageous  woman  who  had  come  to  plead  for  her  son's  life,  to 
whom  he  bad  ofifered  his,  and  who  had  now  saved  it  by  the  revelation  of  a 
dreadful  ^unily  secret,  capable  of  destroying  for  ever,  m  that  young  man's 
heart,  every  feeling  of  filial  piety. 
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"  r  also,"  repUed  MerrfdSs,  "am  going,  and  I  acknowledge  I  hadde- 
pentlod  on  your  accompanying  me ;  have  I  deceived  myself  P^ 

"My  mother,"  said  Alberl,  with  firmness,  "  I  cannot  make  you  share  the 
fiitc  1  liave  planned  for  myself.  1  must  live  henceforth  without  rank  and 
foriune,  and  to  begin  this  hard  apprenliceship  I  must  borrow  from  a  friend 
the  loAf  1  shall  eat  until  !  have  earned  one.  So,  my  dear  mother,  1  am 
goinH  ai  once  to  ask  Franr  to  lend  me  the  small  sum  I  shall  require  to 
supply  my  present  wants." 

"  You,  my  poor  child,  suffer  poverty  and  hunger  1  Oh,  say  not  so;  il 
will  bre:ik  my  resoluiions." 

'■  But  not  mine,  mother,"  replied  Albert.  "  I  am  young  and  strong,  1 
believe  1  am  courageous,  and  since  yesterday  I  have  learned  the  power  vi 
will  Alas  I  my  dear  mother,  some  have  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  live, 
and  have  raised  a  new  fortune  oo  the  ruin  of  all  the  promises  of  happiness 
which  Heaven  had  made  them — an  the  fragments  of  all  the  hope  which 
God  h.id  given  them  !  I  have  seen  thai,  my  mother ;  I  know  that 
from  the  gulf  in  which  their  enemies  have  plunged  them  they  have  ri.^eo 
with  so  much  vigour  and  glory  that  in  their  turn  they  liave  roled  their 
former  conquerors,  and  have  punished  ihem.  No,  my  mother  ;  from  this 
moment  I  have  done  with  the  past,  and  accept  nothing  from  it— not  even 
a  n;ime,  becniisc  you  can  understand  wuir  son  c.innot  bcai  llii:  name  of  a 
man  >vlio  out;ht  lo  blush  before  another." 

'■  Alborl,  my  cUiUl,"  s^iid  Merced:-*,  "  if  1  b.id  a  stronger  hc.irt,  tli.at  is 
the  counsel  I  M.iiild  li.ive  '^\\\i\\  you  :  your  conscience  h.vs  spolieii  when 
my  voice  beciuie  too  vvc.ik  ;  listen  lo  its  dict.iies.  Vou  had  frieiuN. 
Albtit;  bre.ik  oii"  ibcir  acquaintance.  Hut  do  not  despair  ;  you  have  I  v- 
before  yoii,  niv  de.ir  Albert,  for  you  .ire  vol  sc.ircelv  tiventy-t»o  years  old  ; 
and  ii5  ^1  pure'licirt  lilic  miirs  n.im*  .i  ;-|i.n:c-i  n.ime,  t.ike  my  f.ulier'j— 
it  vva=  HeiniM,  I  am  =ure,  mv  .\llxi:.  ul,  never  lu.iy  be  your  c.lrcer.  \  OJ 
will  soon  leiuicr  ih.n  n:ime  ilKisiil,);!-..  'ihcii,  my  f.ieiid,  returii  ij  the 
world  siill  moie  briMi.uit  bom  the  relkclion  of  vour  fonuer  sorrows  ;  .md 
if  I  am  wron;:,  =till  let  mc  cherish  these  lioiics,  for  I  h.ive  no  future  lo  Kv-k 
forward  to  :  tur  nie  the  ;;ra\e   opens   when   I    p.;;s   ihc  thtesboM  of  Ui.i 

'■  [  will  fuhil  all  yo;ir  v,  \>\k^.  my  de.ir  mother."*  s.iid  the  youns  m.in. 
"  Yes,  1  ih.irc  your  hopes  ;  tlie  :inj;er  of  Heaven  xiill  not  purine  us — \o,\ 

act  pro:'.i|iily.     .M,  tie  Mortcrf  went  out  about  b.ilf  an  lio  !r  since  ;  the  op- 

portiinitv   is  f.iv.inrable  ii  avoid  an  o\pl.iii.uion." "  I   am  readv,  nv 

son,'-s.iid  Mcic.5dei-  .\lheri  .an  to  fetch  .i  b.iekncv-c.Mch  :  bereeoi.ectLd 
there  was  u  small  fllrnl^lled  huuse  to  let  in  llie  Rue  de  Saints- Peres.  w;;ere 
hismntherHoiddfinda  humhie  but  lieeeni  lo.ijjin^'.aad  thither  he  intended 
coniliicling  ilie  coiintcis.  .Aa  the  hackncv-co.ich  smpjud  at  the  door,  .ind 
Albert  was  ali.;htinu-.  a  m.iii  appro.iche.l.'aiid  t;ave  liiin  a  letter.  Albert 
recognised  the  be.trcr.  -  Tiaiu  the  count.-  >aid  ISermceio.  .-\lbcrt  t..,>k 
the  letter,  opened  it,  and  re:i  i  it  ;  then  1  -oke.!  routid  for  Hcriuccio.  but  he 

brea5t,and,  without  utteiiiij  a   word,  he  ^avc  her  the  letter.      .Mercedei 

Arri:j;T.— While  showing  you  tli.it  I  hwc  discovered  y.iur  pl.ins,  1 
hope  .(Ni)  10  convince  vvm  ol  mv  iXvWcsi;-;,  Vuu  aie  tiec.  you  le  ive  the 
CMml\  lnvcl,  and  you  t,v\;evov\i  toovVt  v>s->Mi'nw\';-,\w.vi>;'.lcct,  Albert, 
you  oivo  lier  more  tliai^  yo^ir  V"'^'  tvc.\)\c  Wa.-a  tiT>  \i.\-j  \\t\.  ^t^it-j'^ 
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struggle  for  yourself,  b«ar  all  (be  suffering,  but  Spare  her  the  trial  rf 
poverty  which  must  accompany  your  first  efforts  ;  for  she  deaervcs  not 
even  the  shadow  of  the  misfortune  which  has  this  day  fallen  on  her,  and 
Providence  wills  not  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty.  1  know  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  Rue  du  Helder  without  taking  anything  with  you  \ 
do  not  seek  to  know  how  1  discovered  it ;  I  know  it— that  is  sufficient. 
Now,  hslen,  Albert.  Twenty-four  years  ago  I  returned,  proud  and  joyfu), 
to  my  country.  I  had  a  betrothed,  Albert,  a  lovely  girl,  whom  I  adored, 
and  1  was  bringing  to  my  betrothed  a  hundred  and  fifty  louis,  painfully 
amassed  by  ceaseless  toil.  This  money  was  for  her ;  I  destined  it  for  her, 
and,  knowing  the  treachery  of  the  sea,  I  buried  our  treasure  in  the  little 
garden  of  the  bouse  my  father  lived  in  at  Marseilles,  on  the  Allies  de 
Melllan.  Your  mother,  Albert,  knows  that  poor  house  well.  A  short  time 
since,  I  passed  through  Marseilles,  and  went  to  see  the  old  house,  which 
revived  so  many  painful  recollections,  and  in  the  evening  I  took  a  spade 
and  dug  in  the  comer  of  the  garden,  where  I  had  concealed  my  treasure. 
The  iron  box  was  there~no  one  had  touched  it  I  it  was  under  a  beautiful 
fig-tree  my  father  had  planted  the  day  I  was  born,  which  overshadowed 
the  spot.  Well,  Albert,  this  money,  which  was  formerly  designed  to  pro- 
mote tlie  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  the  woman  1  adored,  may  now,  from 
a  strange  and  painful  circumstance,  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Oh, 
feel  for  me,  who  could  offer  millions  to  that  poor  woman,  but  who  return 
her  only  the  piece  of  black  bread,  forgotten  under  my  poor  roof  since  the 
day  1  was  torn  from  her  I  loved.  You  are  a  generous  man,  Albert,  but 
perhaps  you  may  be  blinded  by  pride  or  resentment  ;  if  you  refuse  me,  if 
you  ask  another  for  what  1  have  a  right  to  offer  you,  I  will  say  it  is  un- 
generous of  you  to  refuse  the  life  of  your  mother  at  the  hands  of  a  man 
whose  father  was  allowed  to  die  iu  all  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  despair 
by  your  father." 

Albert  stood  pale  and  motionless  to  hear  what  his  mother  would  decide 
after  she  had  finished  reading  this  letter.  Merc^dfes  turned  her  eyes  with 
an  ineffable  look  towards  heaven,  "  1  accept  it,"  said  she  ;  "  he  has  a  right 
to  pay  the  dowry,  which  I  shall  take  with  me  to  some  convent  I"  Putting 
the  letter  in  her  bosom,  she  took  her  son's  arm,  and,  with  a  firmer  step 
than  she  even  herself  expected,  she  went  downstairs. 
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Meanwhile  Monte-Cristo  had  also  returned  to  town  with  Emmanuel 
and  Maximilian.  Their  return  was  cheerful.  Emmanuel  did  not  conceal 
his  joy  at  having  seen  peace  succeed  to  war,  and  acknowledged  aloud  his 

Ehilanthropic  tastes.  Morrel,  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  allowed  bis 
rot her-in- law's  gaiety  to  expend  itself  in  words,  while  he  felt  equal  inward 
joy.  which,  however,  betrayed  itself  only  by  his  look.  At  the  Barri^re  du 
Trone  they  met  Benuccio,  who  was  waiting  there,  motionless  as  a  sentinel 
at  his  post.  Monte-Cristo  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  him  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  steward  disappeared.  "  M.  le 
Comte,"  said  Emmanuel,  when  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  Place  Royale, 
"  put  me  down  at  my  door,  that  my  wife  may  not  have  a  single  moment  of 
needless  anxiety  on  my  account  or'yurs." 
"  If  it  were  not  ridiculous  to  make  a  display  of  our  triumph,  1  would 
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&v!te  the  coiiiii  to  out  house  ;  Hi^stijes  that,  he  doubiless  has  some  fl  _ 
ling  heart  to  comfort.    So  w.;  "il!  l-ike  leave  of  our  fritnd,  nnd  lei  b 

hasten  home." "  Stop  a  m'HTK'nt,"  snid  Montc-Cristo,  •*  do  not  Id  nc 

lose  both  my  companions  ;  reiuni.  limnimiiurl,  lo  your  chortnlng  iriliCiiW 
present  my  best  totnpliments  lo  her.  and  do  yon,  Morrc).  accompanj  m 
[0  the  Champs  Elys^?':." 
"  Willingly,"  said  Maximilian  \  "  (ttnicnbrly  ns  I  hnvc  btKificfd  in  Am 

quarter." "  Shall  we  wail  breakfait  for  yon  T  asked  EmmaiMKJ. 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  man.  The  door  was  closed,  and  iht  aUiii^ 
proceeded.  "  See  what  good  fortune  1  brought  you  !"  said  Btlorrdt  "'^ 
he  was  alone  with  the  count.    "  Have  you  not  thonght  sor* 

"Yes,"  said  Monte-Crisio,  "for  that  reason   I  wished    to  keCf  }M 
neir  me." 
"  It  is  miraculous  !"  continued  Morre),  attswcring  his  oivn  (hougfcls 

"  What  T  said  Monte-Crislo. "  What  has  just  happened." 

"Yes,"  said  the  count,  "you  are  right — it  is  miraculous. " 

"  For  Albert  is  brave,"  resumed  Morrel "  Very  braw*."  said  HtM^ 

Crlsto  ;  "  I  have  seen  him  sleep  with  3  sword  suspended  nvw  bit  heuL* 
"And  I  know  he  has  fought  two  diteH,"  said  Morrel  ;  ''bow  OS  t** 
reconcile  that  with  his  conduct  this  morning  f" 

"  All  owing  lo  your  influence,''  re|riied  Monte-Cristo,  smt'Iing. 

"  It  is  well  for  Albert  he  is  not  in  the  army,"  said  MortoL ^"Why^ 

"An  apology  on  the  ground!"  said  the  foimg  cnptain,  shaking  hit  Iwal 

"Come,"  said  the  count,  mildly,  "do  not  entertain  the  prejndicei  i^ 

Ordinary  men,  Morrel !    Acknowledge,  if  Albert  is  brave,  he  tanno!  be) 

coward  ;  he  must  then  have  had  some  reason  for  Acting  as  hfr  did  tb) 

morning,  and  confess  that  his  conduct  is  mote  heroic  than  otherwise.' 

"  Douhd ess,  doubtless,"  said  Morrel;  "but  1  shall  say,  like  the S 
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catriage^oor,  Mcrrrel  sprang  out  on  the  pavement,  Bertuccio  was  waiting 
Im  the  steps.  Morrel  disappeared  through  the  avenue  of  Marignj,  and 
Monte-Cristo  hastened  to  join  Bertuccio. 

"  Well  r  asked  he. 

•*  She  is  going  to  leave  her  house,"  said  the  steward.    "  And  her  son  T* 

"  Florentin,  his  valet,  thinks  he  is  going  to  do  the  same." 

**  Come  this  way."  Monte-Cristo  took  Bertuccio  into  his  cabinet,  wrote 
the  letter  we  have  seen,  and  gave  it  to  the  steward.  "  Go,"  said  he  quickly. 
^  Apropos^  let  Haydde  be  informed  I  am  returned." 

**  Here  I  am,"  said  the  young  girl,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage,  had 
ttm  down-stairs,  and  whose  face  was  radiant  with  joy  at  seeing  the  count 
return  safely.  Bertuccio  left.  Every  transport  of  a  daughter  finding  a 
father,  all  the  delight  of  a  mistress  seeing  an  adored  lover,  were  felt  by 
Haydde  during  the  first  moments  of  this  meeting,  which  she  had  so  eagerly 
expected.  Doubtless,  although  less  evident,  Monte-Cristo's  joy  was  not 
less  intense ;  joy  to  hearts  which  have  suffered  long  is  like  the  dew  on  the 
CTound  after  a  long  drought ;  both  the  heart  and  the  ground  absorb  that 
beneficent  moisture  falling  on  them,  and  nothing  is  outwardly  apparent 

Monte-Cristo  was  beginning  to  think,  what  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
dared  to  believe,  that  there  were  two  Mercdd^s  in  the  world,  and  he  might 
yet  be  happy.  His  eye,  elate  with  happiness,  was  reading  eagerly  the 
moistened  gaze  of  Hayd^e,  when  suddenly  the  door  op)ened.  The  count 
knit  his  brow.  "  M.  de  Morccrf !"  said  Baptistin,  as  if  that  name  sufficed 
for  his  excuse.     In  fact,  the  count's  face  brightened. 

**  Which,"  asked  he,  "  the  viscount  or  the  count  T "  The  count." 

*  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Hayd^,  "  is  it  not  yet  over  ?" 

•*  I  know  not  if  it  is  finished,  my  beloved  child,"  said  Monte-Cristo, 
taking  the  young  girFs  hands  ;  ''but  I  do  know  you  have  nothing  more 
to  fear." 

"  But  it  is  the  wretched ^ 

"  That  man  cannot  injure  me,  Haydde,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  it  was  his 

son  alone  there  was  cause  to  fear." "  And  what  I  have  suffered,"  said 

the  young  girl,  "  you  shall  never  know,  my  lord."  Monte-Cristo  smiled. 
**  By  my  famei^s  tomb !"  said  he,  extending  his  hand  over  the  head  of  the 
young  girl,  "  I  swear  to  you,  Haydde,  that  if  any  misfortune  happens,  it 

will  not  be  to  me." "i  believe  you,  my  lord,  as  implicitly  as  if  God  had 

spoken  to  me,"  said  the  young  giri,  presenting  her  forehead  to  him. 
Monte-Cristo  pressed  on  that  pure  beautiful  forehead  a  kiss  which  made 
two  hearts  throb  at  once,  the  one  violently,  the  other  secretly.  "  Oh  !" 
murmured  the  count,  "  shall  I  then  be  permitted  to  love  again  ?  Ask  M. 
de  Morcerf  into  the  drawing-room,"  said  he  to  Baptistin,  while  he  led  the 
beautiful  Greek  girl  to  a  private  staircase. 

We  must  explain  this  visit,  which,  although  Monte-Cristo  expected,  is 
unexpected  to  our  readers.  While  Mercdd^s,  as  we  have  said,  was  making 
a  similar  inventory  of  her  property  to  Albert's,  while  she  was  arranging 
her  jewels,  shutting  her  drawers,  collecting  her  keys,  to  leave  everything  in 
perfect  order,  she  did  not  perceive  a  pale  and  sinister  face  at  a  glass  door 
which  threw  light  into  the  passage,  from  which  everything  could  be  both 
seen  and  heard.  He  who  was  thus  looking,  without  being  heard  or  seen, 
probably  heard  and  saw  all  that  passed  in  Madame  de  Morcerfs  apart- 
ments. From  that  glass  door  the  pale-faced  man  went  to  the  count's  bed- 
room, and  raised,  with  a  contracted  hand,  the  curtain  of  a  window  over- 
looking the  court-yard.  He  remained  there  ten  minutes,  motionless  and 
dumb,  listening  to  the  ^beating  of  his  own  heart.    For  him  those  ten 
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aside.  The  count's  eye  expanded ;  he  knew  Alben  had  insulted  ihe  count 
dreailfiilly,  and  that,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  such  an  insult  would 
lead  to  a  deadly  dud.  Albert  returned  safely — then  the  count  was 
revenged. 

An  indescribable  ray  of  joy  illumined  that  wretched  countenance,  like 
the  laiC  z^y  of  the  sun  before  it  disappears  behind  a  mass  of  clouds  which 
appcir  more  like  its  tomb  than  its  couch.  But  as  ive  have  said,  he  waited 
in  vam  for  his  son  Co  come  to  his  ap.irtmeat  with  the  ctccount  of  hii 
trluiiipli.  He  easily  understood  why  his  son  did  not  come  to  see  him  before 
he  went  to  avenge  his  father's  honour  ;  but  when  that  tvas  done,  why  did 
not  his  son  come  and  throw  himself  into  bis  arms  7 

It  was  then,  when  the  count  could  not  see  Albert,  he  sent  for  hia  servant, 
whom  he  knew  was  authorised  not  to  conceal  anything  from  him.  Ten 
miiiuies  afterwards,  the  General  Morcerf  was  seen  on  tlie  steps  in  a  black 
coat  »']th  a.  military  collar,  black  pantaloons,  and  black  gloves.  He  had 
appirently  given  previous  orders ;  for,  as  he  reached  the  bottom  st^,  his 
carri.ij^e  came  from  the  coach-bousc  ready  for  him.  The  valet  threw  into 
the  cirria)^  his  miUtary  cloak,  in  which  two  swords  were  wrapped ;  ud 
shutiing  the  door,  he  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.  The 
co.icliman  stooped  down  for  his  orIlts. 

"To  the  Cli.ainpj  I^Ksei-'s,''  said  the  gcner.il  ;  "the  count  of  Monte- 
Criiio'i.  Quickly  '.''  The  horses  bounded  beneath  the  whip,  nnd,  in  tiit 
minutes,  ibey  stopped  before  the  counts  door.  M.  de  Morecrf  opened  the 
door  liimsL-l'f ;  and,  .li  the  c,irria:<c  roIL-d  nnay,  he  passed  up  the  walk, 
ran^,  .-md  cntere.i  the  open  door  with  hii  serv.int. 

A  moment  afterrt-ards,  K.ipti^tin  announced  the  count  dc  Morcerf  to  M 
de  Monie-Cristo  ;  and  ih-,- l.ndr,  leidin.,-  H.iydc.-  nside.  ordered  the  count 
de  Morcfrf  to  hi!  asked  mtu  the  dr.uviii^.room.  Tlic  yeneral  was  pacing 
the  room  tiie  third  limi;,  whi'n,  in  tnrning,  he  pcrceii-cd  Montc-Cristo  at 
the  d.>or.     "Eb!  it   is   M.   de   M.ircerf,"  s.iid    Monte-Crislo.  quicilv  ;  "I 

thouijht  I   h,id  he,ird  wron;." "  Ves.  it  is   I,"  said  the  coiini,  H-honi  a 

fri;;btiiil  contraction  of  th-  lips  ]>;ci.-cnied  from  ariiculatiiig  frit Iv. 

■■  -M.iv  1   kiiOA-  ilie  c:ui::e  wiiich  procures  me  the  pleasure  of   seeing  .M 

dt.-   Moreei-f   so  c.irlv  T "Jlad  you   not  a  mectin-  with   my  son  this 

m.iriiiii-?-  a-ki;.i  the  general. 

•■J  h.id."  r^phcdihe  count. 

"  And  I  know  niv  son  had  good  reasons  to  « ish  to  fi-ht  with  you.  and 

to  endeavour  tn  kill  you." Yes,  sir,  lie  had  very  good  ones  :  but  vou 

see.  ill  spite  of  tlieni,  he  has  not  killed  me,  ;iud  did  not  even  fijiht." 

■'  Vc-t  he  co'i-idcred  vou  ihe  c.auic  of  his  f.iiliei's  dishonour,  the  cause  oi 
the  rv.iiful  ruin  wliieh  li.is  fallen  on  mv  house." 

■■Tr.r!;.-,    -ir."   ^^■J     M.nito  -  C-'-^'.o,"  with    iiis    dreadful    calmness.   ".■• 


■■Iii'i.  .       ,  -.:..■.,    ...i    .ipi.lo-yorcNpI.maiionr 

■■  .\nd'who'waiU,','u  :■■'-'-■' iiiViatlKT;'  "'""  ''"^  '""'^'^  "'"  '^  '   ^' 
'■  I'n.il   m.iy   be,"  s.dd  the  count,  tiirnini;   pale;  "but,  you   knoi 
g'uii'iy  di)  not  like  to  h'ld  t^itmsdvc;  c^juvieted.' 
"  I  knoiv  ii.     And  I  csiiiia';A  v\\\s  tc^«\\:' 
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"  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf  is  no  coward  !"  said  Monte-Cristo. 
''  A  man  who  holds  a  sword  in  his  handy  and  sees  a  mortal  enemy  within 
reach  of  that  sword,  and  does  not  fight,  is  a  coward  !    Why  is  he  not  here, 

that  I  may  tell  him  so  ?* "  Sir,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  coldly,  "  I  did 

not  expect  you  had  come  here  to  relate  to  me  your  little  family  afiairs. 
•'     Go  and  tell  M.  Albert  that,  and  he  may  know  what  to  answer  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  said  the  general,  smiling  faintly,  *'  I  did  not  come  for 
!^  that  purpose  ;  you  are  right !  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  also  look  upon  you 
*  as  my  enemy  !  I  came  to  tell  you  I  hate  you  instinctively !  That  it  seems 
^  as  if  I  had  always  known  you,  and  always  hated  you  ;  and,  in  short,  since 
^    the  young  people  of  the  present  day  will  not  fight,  it  remains  for  us  to  do 

8-    it.     Do  you  think  so,  sir  f^ "  Certainly.    And  when  I  told  you  I  had 

^    foreseen  the  result,  it  is  the  honour  of  your  visit  I  alluded  to." 

"  So  much  the  better.     Are  you  prepared  T "  Yes,  sir." 

'         "  You  know  that  we  shall  fight  till  one  of  us  is  dead  !"  said  the  general, 

whose  teeth  were  clenched  with  rage. ^**  Until  one  of  us  dies,"  repeated 

Monte-Cristo,  moving  his  head  slightly  up  and  down. 

"  Let  us  start,  then  ;  we  need  no  witnesses." "  Truly,"  said  Monte- 
Cristo,  "  it  is  unnecessary,  we  know  each  other  so  well  I" 

•*  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  count,  **  we  know  so  little  of  each  other." 
*'  Indeed  i"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  the  same  indomitable  coolness ; 
"  let  us  see.  Are  you  not  the  soldier  Fernand  who  deserted  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  Are  you  not  the  Lieutenant  Fernand  who  served 
as  guide  and  spy  to  the  French  army  in  Spain  ?  Are  you  not  the  Captain 
Fernand  who  betrayed,  sold,  and  murdered  his  benefactor,  AH  ?  And  have 
not  all  these  Fernands,  united,  made  the  Lieutenant-General  de  Morcerf, 
peer  of  ^rance  ?" 

"Oh  1"  cried  the  general,  as  if  branded  with  a  Ziot  iron,  "wretch  !  to 
reproach  me  with  my  shame,  when  about,  perhaps, '  j  kill  me  ^  No,  I  did 
not  say  I  was  a  stranger  to  you  ;  I  know  well,  demo:  ,  that  you  have  pene- 
trated into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  that  yru  have  read,  by  the  light 
of  what  flambeau  I  know  not,  ever>'  page  of  my  life  :  but,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  more  honourable  in  my  shame  than  you  under  your  pompous  coverings. 
No — no,  I  am  aware  you  know  me  j  but  I  know  you  not,  adventurer,  sewn 
up  in  gold  and  jewellery.  You  have  called  yourself,  at  Paris,  the  count  of 
Monte-Cristo  ;  in  Italy,  Sinbad  the  Sailor  ;  in  Malta,  I  forget  what.  But 
it  is  your  real  name  I  want  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  your  hundred  names, 
that  I  may  pronounce  it  when  we  meet  to  fight,  at  the  moment  when  I 
plunge  my  sword  through  your  heart." 

The  count  of  Monte-Cristo  turned  dreadfully  pale,  his  eye  seemed  to 
burn  with  a  devouring  fire  ;  he  bounded  towards  a  dressing-room  near  his 
bedroom,  and,  in  less  than  a  moment,  tearing  off  his  cravat,  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  he  put  on  a  sailor's  jacket  and  hat,  from  beneath  which  rolled 
his  long  black  hair.  He  returned  thus,  formidable  and  implacable,  advanc- 
«.  ing  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  towards  the  general,  who  could 
not  understand  why  he  had  disappeared  ;  but  who  on  seeing  him  again, 
and  feeling  his  teeth  chatter  and  his  legs  sink  under  him,  drew  back,  and 
only  stopped  when  he  found  a  table  to  support  his  clenched  hand. 
**  Fernand,"  cried  he,  "  of  my  hundred  names  I  need  only  tell  you  one,  to 
;  overwhelm  you  I  But  you  guess  it  now  ;  do  you  not  ? — or,  rather,  you 
remember  it?  For,  notwithstanding  all  my  sorrows  and  my  tortures,  I 
show  you  to-day  a  face  which  the  happiness  of  revenge  makes  young  a^in 
— a  face  you  must  often  have  seen  m  your  dreams  since  your  mania^ 
with  Mcrc^d^s,  my  betrothed  I" 
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The  general,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  hands  ertended,  gaie  fi«rf, 
lookeU  silently  at  this  dre:uJf<il  apparition  ;  then  teeking  the  wall  lo 
support  him,  he  glided  along  dose  to  it  until  he  reached  ihc  door,  through 
wliicti  lie  went  out  backwards.  uttetiDg  this  single  motirrrul,  UtiwaiatiJe, 
distressing  cty,— "  Edmond  Dant^  !"  Then,  with  sighs  which  were  unlike 
any  human  sound,  he  dragged  himself  to  the  door,  reeled  across  the  coun- 
yard,  and  falling  into  the  arms  of  tiis  valet,  he  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
intelligible, — "  Home  !  home  !"  Tlie  fresh  air,  and  the  shame  he  felt  at 
having  eipojed  himself  before  his  servants,  partially  recalled  his  senses ; 
but  the  ride  was  short,  and  as  hcdrew  near  his  bouse  all  bis  wreicbedness 
revived.  He  stopped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house  and  alighted 
The  door  of  the  hotel  was  wide  opeu,  a  hackney-coach  was  standing  ioilie 
niidiite  of  the  yard — a  strange  sight  before  so  noble  a  mansion  :  the  count 
looked  .It  it  with  terror  ;  but  without  daring  to  ask,  he  rushed  towards  hi? 
apartment.  Two  persons  were  coming  down  the  stairs  ;  be  had  only  time 
to  creep  into  It  cabinet  to  avoid  them.  It  was  Merc^d^s  leaning  on  ha 
sun'^  nrm  and  leaving  the  hotel.  They  passed  close  by  the  unhappy  being. 
who,  concealed  behind  tlie  damask  door,  almost  felt  Mercf  d^s'  dress  brush 
past  him,  and  his  son's  warm  brcftdi pronouncing  these  words, — ^"Coungc, 
my  mother  1  Come,  this  is  no  longer  our  borne  ^  The  words  died  away, 
the  steps  were  lost  in  the  distance.  The  genemi  drew  himself  up,  clinging 
lo  ihc  door  ;  he  uttered  ihe  mo^t  drf  .ijful  ?'ili  "IirIi  ,ver  escipi.-ii  fiom  ii:? 
bosom  of  a  f.ithcr  ab  undo  not  I  at  the  sami;  liiUL^  by  las  wife  and  son.  He 
soon  heard  the  el.itliT  iif  the  iron  step  of  the  h.ackney-coach,  then  the 
coachman's  voice,  and  then  tlic  rolling'  of  the  heavy  vehieic  shook  the 
windows.  He  d.iried  to  his  bedroom  to  sec  once  mi>re  all  lie  bad  loved  m 
the  world  ;  but  the  li.ickney-c.i.\ch  drove  oa  wiihoiit  the  head  of  ciilicr 
Merciid^s  or  her  son  .ippe.irin-  M  llie  window  tu  lake  a  last  lnok  at  the 
house  or  the  descried  f.iiher  or  husband.  And  at  the  very  motiient  when 
the  wheels  of  that  coach  crossed  the  gatenay  a  report  was  heard,  and 
a  thick  smoke  escaped  ihrouj^h  one  uf  the  [unci  of  the  window,  ivhich 
was  broken  by  the  eNplosion. 


CHAPTER    XCIIl. 

VALrNTINK. 

Wf.  mav  easily  conceive  wlicve  Moirers  .ipnomiiient  w.is.  On  \^:x\\\\ 
Mimle-Cri^lo  he  M.dked  sl,.«l>  io...ai<U  \il'vf.  r:'s  ;  we  =av  sl.nvly.  fv 
Murrel  had  more  than  h.ilf-.in-hniir  lo  spare  \ci  ^r)  live  lumdreJ  sle|."i.  bat  l.e 
had  hastened  lo  take  leave  of  Monte-Cri^to  bcratisehc  wi.hcd  tn  be  al.me 
with  his  ihouyht!.  He  knew  his  linic  well— ihe  hour  when  Valentine  w.t 
giving  Noiilier  his  brcakf.ist, and  was  sure  nni  (n  he  di-^iurlxd  in  the  pe: 
formance  of  thi-i  pious  duty.  Koiriier  nnd  Valcnlinc  bad  i:iven  hiiii  leav 
to  go  twice  a  wcik,anil  he  was  now  availing  hini-elfnf  ih.ii  permission.  H  ■ 
arrived  ;  Valentine  was  expecting  him.  Unc.i?y  and  almost  wandcrin;, 
she  seized  his  h.md  and  led  him  to  her  grandfather.  This  uneasincs?, 
amounting  almost  lo  wildness.  arose  from  the  report  ^Torccrf's  advcnlure 
had  made  in  the  woild  ;  Ihc  affair  of  the  opera  w.is  t;eneially  known.  Na 
one  at  Villeforl's  doubted  ih.Tt  a  due!  would  ensue  from  it.  \'.aleniine, 
with  her  woman's  instinct,  guessed  that  Morrel  would  be  Monte-Crislo's 
tn'tness,  and  fromlheyouT\^m»n's  well-known  courage  and  his  great  affec- 
tion for  the  count,  she  Ieatcd\\fwtivi\4TviActiT\\.tT>\\i\'w,viH  with  the  passive 
part  assigned  to  him.    We  ma';  easW-j  \).Ti4w^\aT\«.  Vd-w  i;'i.'y^\i 'iwt,.^M- 
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ticulars  were  asked  for,  given,  and  received  ;  and  ^f  orrel  could  read  an 
indescribable  joy  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved,  when  she  knew  that  die  termi- 
nation of  this  affair  was  as  happy  as  it  was  unexpected. 

"  Now,"  said  Valentine,  motioning  to  Morrel  to  sit  down  near  her  grand- 
father, while  she  took  her  seat  on  his  footstool,  '*  now  let  us  talk  alxMit  our 
own  affairs.  You  know,  Maximilian,  grandpapa  once  thought  of  leaving 
this  house,  and  taking  an  apartment  away  from  M.  de  Villefort's."— 
'^Yes,"  said  Maximilian,  *^\  recollect  the  project,  of  which  I  highly 
approved." 

**  Well,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  may  approve  again,  for  grandpapa  is  again 

thinking  of  it." "  Bravo  !"  said  Maximilian.    "  And  do  you  know,"  said 

Valentine,  "  what  reason  grandpapa  gives  for  leaving  this  house."  Noirtier 
looked  at  Valentine  to  impose  silence,  but  she  did  not  notice  him  ;  her 
looks,  her  eyes,  her  smile,  were  all  for  MorreL 

"  Oh  !  whatever  may  be  M.  Noirtier's  reason,"  answered  Morrel,  '*  I  will 
readily  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one." "  An  excellent  one  P'  said  Valen- 
tine. "  He  pretends  the  air  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honors  is  not  good 
for  me." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Morrel ;  '*  in  that  M.  Noirtier  may  be  right ;  your  health 

has  not  appeared  good  the  last  fortnight." "  Not  very,"  said  Valentine. 

"  And  grandpapa  is  become  my  physician ;  and  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  him,  because  he  knows  everything." 

'*  Do  you  then  really  suffer  ?"  asked  Morrel,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  it  must  not  be  called  suffering  ;  I  feel  a  general  uneasiness,  that  is 
all.  1  have  lost  my  appetite,  and  my  stomach  feels  to  be  struggling  to 
become  accustomed  to  something."  Noirtier  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what 
Valentine  said.     "  And  what  treatment  do  you  adopt  for  this  singular 

complaint?* "A  very  simple  one,"  said  Valentine.     "  I  swallow  every 

morning  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  prepared  for  my  grandfather.  When  I 
say  one  spoonful,  I  began  by  one— now  I  take  four.  Grandpapa  says  it  is 
a  panacea."    Valentine  smiled,  but  it  was  evident  she  suffered. 

Maximilian,  in  his  devotedness,  gazed  silently  at  her.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  but  her  usual  paleness  had  increased  ;  her  eyes  were  more 
brilliant  than  ever,  and  her  hands,  which  were  generally  white  like  mother- 
of-peari,  now  more  resembled  wax,  to  which  time  was  adding  a  yellowish 
hue.  From  Valentine  the  young  man  looked  towards  Noirtier.  The  latter 
watched  with  strange  and  deep  interest  the  young  girl,  absorbed  by  her 
affection  ;  and  he  also,  like  Morrel,  followed  those  traces  of  inward  suffer- 
ing, which  were  so  little  perceptible  to  a  common  observer,  they  escaped 
the  notice  of  every  one  b«jt  the  grandfather  and  the  lover. 

"  But,"  said  Morrel,  **  I  thought  this  mixture,  of  which  you  now  take 

four  spoonfuls,  was  prepared  for  M.  Noirtier?" "I  know  it  is  very 

bitter,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  so  bitter,  that  all  I  drink  afterwards  appears  to 
have  the  same  taste."  Noirtier  looked  inquiringly  at  his  granddaughter. 
"  Yes  ;  grandpapa,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  it  is  so.  Just  now,  before  I  came 
down  to  you,  I  drank  a  glass  of  eau  sitcree;  I  left  half,  because  it  seemed 
so  bitter."  Noirtier  turned  pale,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak. 
Valentine  rose  to  fetch  the  dictionary.  Noirtier  watched  her  with  evident 
anguish.  In  fact,  the  blood  was  rushing  to  the  young  girl's  head  already, 
her  cheeks  were  becoming  red.  "  Oh  !"  cried  she,  without  losing  any  of 
her  cheerfulness,  **  this  is  singular  t  A  dimness !  Did  the  sun  shine  in  my 
eyes.**    And  she  leaned  against  the  window. 

"  The  sun  is  not  shining,"  said  Morrel,  more  alarmed  by  Noirtier's  ex- 
pression tban  by  Valentine's  indisposition.    He  ran  towaids  her.    The 
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young  girl  smiled.  "  Comfort  yoiiisclf !"  said  she  to  Noirlier.  "  Do  not 
be  alnrmed,  Maximilian  ;  it  is  notluag,  and  has  already  passed  away.  But 
listen  !  Do  1  rot  hear  a  carriaEe  in  the  courtyard?"  She  opened  Noir- 
tier's  door,  ran  to  a  window  in  the  passage,  and  returned  hastily.  *'  Yes/ 
said  shc,"il  is  Madame  Danglars  and  her  daughter,  who  are  come  to 
call  on  115.  Good-bye  !  1  must  run  away,  for  they  would  send  here  for 
me  ;  or,  rather,  farewell  till  1  see  you  again.  Stay  with  grandpapa, 
Maximilian  ;  1  promise  you  not  to  persuade  [hem  to  stay." 

Morrel  watched  her  as  she  left  the  room  ;  he  heard  her  ascend  the 
littlt;  staircase  which  led  both  to  Madame  de  Viliefort's  apartments  aitd 
to  hers.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Noirtier  made  a  sign  to  Morrel  to 
take  llie  dictionary.  Morrel  obeyed  ;  guided  by  Valentine,  he  had 
learned  how  to  understand  the  old  man  quickly.  Accustomed,  how- 
ever, :as  he  was,  and  having  to  repeat  most  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  to  find  every  word  in  the  dictionary,  it  was  ten  minutes  be- 
fore ihe  thought  of  the  old  man  was  translated  by  these  words,  '  Fetch 
the  ^-l.iss  of  water  and  the  decanter  from  Valendne's  room."  Morrel  rang 
immedlritely  for  the  servant  who  had  taken  BarTois*  situation,  and  in  Naif- 
tier's  name  gave  that  order.  The  servant  soon  returned.  The  decanter 
and  the  glass  were  comfdetdr  empty.  Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  he 
wished  lo  speak.  "  Why  are  the  glass  and  decanter  empty  Y  asked  he  ; 
"  V.ik-Titine  s.iid  she  i.aly  drank  h.^lf  the  K'.i^sfid."  Tlic  tr.in-^liiion  of 
this  new  question  occupied  another  five  mmutcj.  "  I  di  not  know,'  said 
the  servant, '' but  the  housemaid   is  in   Mademoiselle  Valentine's  room; 

K;rhaps  she  ha;  emptied  them." ".\sk  her,"  said  Morrel,  ir.iiislaliiii; 
oirticr's  thought  this  time  by  his  look.  The  servant  "i;n!  out,  l>ui  re- 
turned almost  ininiL'di.iiely.  "  M.idemoisellc  \'alciuine  passed  through 
the  room  to  go  to  M.idame  de  ViUcfunV'  said  he  ;  "  and  in  passing,  as 
she  « as  thirsty,  she  drank  "hat  remainod  in  the  fr'^ss  ;  as  for  ihe  de- 
canter, M.  Edward  had  emptied  ihat  to  make  a  pond  lor  his  ducks.''  Noir- 
tier raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  a  gambler  does  who  st:ikes  hisallon  one 
stroke.  From  th.it  moment  the  old  man's  eyes  were  tl\ed  on  the  door, 
and  did  nol  quit  it. 

It  «as  indeed  M.idame  Dan-I,irs  and  h.r  d;ui-bler  uhom  \'alentinc 
had  sei'n  ;  ihey  h.id  been  u^-heved  into  M.ulaine  de  \'ilkr.r['^  room,  uhn 
had  said  she  would  receive  lliem  there.  That  is  why  Valentine  parsed 
tlirough  her  room,  which  w.as  on  a  level  "iih  V.deniine's,  and  only  sep.i- 
rated  from  it  by  E.lw.ird's,  The  two  Uiics  enlered  the  diauin^-ro-.m 
with  that  son  of  official  stiffness  which  announced  a  communication,  lie- 
tween  worldly  people  a  shadow  is  iO'>n  tau^'lil.  Mad.mic  de  ViUefort  re- 
ceived them  with  equal  solemnity.  Valeiiliiie  entered  at  this  moment.  ,ind 
the  formalities  were  rcsumi.'d.  "My  dear  liiend,''  ^aid  the  baroness. 
while  the  two  youun  people  were  sliakin;^  h.ind-,  ''  I  :ind  Eugenie  arc  come 
to  be  the  first  to  announce  to  you  ihc  approaching  marriage  of  my  daugh- 
ter with  I'rince  Cav.alcanli.''  Dantilars  kept  up  the  title  c)f  prince.  The 
popular  b.-inkcr  found  it  answered  better  thiin  count.  "  Allow  me  lo  pre- 
sent you  my  sincere  cont;ratulations,"  replied  M.idnme  de  Villcforl.  "  .M. 
le  Prince  L'avalcanti  appe.irs  a  yomi^"  iii.m  of  rare  qu.ditics." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  b,irone=s,  smiling;  "speaking  to  you  .is  a  friend,! 
would  say,  the  prince  does  not  yei  ap|>c.ir  all  he  will  be.  He  has  about 
Aim  a  Ijtlle  of  tii.it  foreign  manner  bv  which  French  persons  recognize,  .it 
/jr.t  s\gh\.  the  Uall.in  or  f.eiman  nobleman.  l!c-ides.  he  gives  cviLienee 
of  prrat  kindness  of  iUs.\ios'Ui(m.  tovicWww.x^-s^  tS  t,«,  and  as  to  suitable- 
ness, .\I,  Dan^ilars  . 
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— "  And  then,"  said  Eugenie,  while  turning  over  the  leaves  or  Ma- 
dame de  Villefort's  album,  "  add  that  you  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
the  young  man." 

"  And,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  share 

thai  fancy." "I  !"  replied  Eugenie,  wilh  her   usual   candour,      "Oh, 

not  the  least  in  the  world,  madame  !  My  wish  was  not  to  confine  my* 
self  to  domestic  cares,  or  the  caprices  of  any  man,  but  to  be  an  artist, 
and,  consequently,  free  in  heart,  in  person,  and  in  thought"  Eugenie 
pronounced  these  words  with  so  firm  a  tone  that  the  colour  mounted 
to  Valentine's  cheeks.  The  timid  girl  could  not  understand  that  vigorous 
nature  which  appeared  to  have  none  of  the  timidities  of  woman. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  she,^'  since  I  am  to  be  married  whether  I  will  or 
not,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  having  released  me  from  my 
engagement  with  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf,  or  I  should  this  day  have  been 

the  wife  of  a  dishonoured  man." "  It  is  true,"  said  the  baroness,  with 

that  strange  simplicity  sometimes  met  with  among  fashionable  ladies,  and 
of  which  plebeian  intercourse  can  never  eniirely  deprive  them,— "it  is 
very  true  that,  had  not  the  Morcerfs  hesitated,  my  daughter  would  have 
married  that  M.  Albert  The  general  depended  much  on  it ;  he  even 
came  to  force  M.  Danglars.    We  have  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"  But,"  said  Valentine,  timidly,  "  does  all  (be  father's  shame  revert  upon 
the  son  ,'     M.  Albert  appears  to  me  quite  innocent  of  the  treason  charged 

against  the  general." "Excuse  me,"  said  the  implacable  young  girl, 

"  M.  Albert  claims  and  well  deserves  his  share.  It  appears  that  after 
having  challenged  M,  de  Monie-Cristo  at  the  Opera  yesterday,  he  apoli>- 
giied  on  the  ground  to-day." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  Madame  de  Villefort 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  with  the  same  simplicity 
we  before  noticed,  "  it  is  a  fact !  I  heard  it  from  M.  Debray,  who  was 
present  at  the  explanation."  Valentine  also  knew  the  truth,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  A  smgle  word  had  reminded  her  that  Morrel  was  expecting 
her  in  M.  Noirtier's  room.  Deeply  engaged  with  a  sort  of  inward  con- 
templation, Valentine  had  ceased  for  a  moment  to  join  in  the  conversation. 
She  would,  indeed,  have  found  ii  impossible  to  repeat  what  had  been  said 
the  last  few  minutes,  when  suddenly  Madame  Danglars'  hand,  pressed  00 
her  arm,  aroused  her  from  her  lethargy. 

"  What  is  it  f  said  she,  s'arting  at  Madame  Danglars'  touch  as  she' 
would  have  done  from  an  electric  shock.    "  It  is,  my  dear  Valentine,"  said 

the  baroness,  "  that  you  arc,  doubtless,  sufTering," "  I  ?"  said  the  young 

girl,  passing  her  hand  across  her  burning  forehead. 

"  Yes,  look  at  yourself  in  that  glass  \  you  have  turned  pale  and  red  suc- 
cessively, three  or  four  times  in  one  minute." 

"Indeed,"  cried  Eug^nie,"you  are  very  pale!" "Oh,   do  not  be 

alarmed  !  I'have  been  so  for  some  days."  Artless  as  shewas.the  young 
girl  knew  this  was  an  opportunity  to  leave  ;  besides,  Madame  de  Villefort 
came  to  her  assistance.  "  Retire,  Valentine,"  said  she  ;  "  you  are  re^V 
suffering,  and  these  ladies  will  excuse  you  j  drink  a  glass  of  pure  water,  it 
will  restore  you."  Valentine  kissed  Eugenie,  bowed  to  Madame  Danglari, 
who  had  already  risen  to  take  her  leave,  and  went  out.  "  That  pooc 
child,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  when  Vuentine  was  gone,  "  she  make* 
me  very  uneasy,  and  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  she  had  some  seriou* 
illness." 

Meanwhile,  Valentine,  in  a  sort  of  excitement  which  she  could  not  auite 
understand,  had  crossed  Edward's  room  witbout  noticing  some  triclc  of 
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the  child,  and  through  her  own  bad  reached  the  Tlltle  staircase.  Sfce 
was  ai  ihe  bottom  excepting  three  steps  ;  she  alreadi- heard  Morrel's  voice, 
wht-n  sudilenly  a  cloud  passed  over  her  eyes,  her  stiffened  foot  missed  tbe 
tlep,  lier  lianiU  had  no  power  to  hold  the  baluster,  and,  falling  agatast  the 
wall,  slis  rolled  down  these  three  steps  rather  thaa  walked.  Moftd 
boundcil  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  found  Valentine  extended  on  the 
floor.  ILipid  as  lightning,  he  raised  her  in  his  arras  and  placed  her  in  a 
chair.     \  alentine  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Oil,  what  a  clumsy  thing  I  am  !"  said  she,  with  feverish  volubility  j  "  I 
no  longer  know  my  way.     I  forgot  there  were  three  more  steps  before  the 

landin;;." "  You  have  hurt  yourself,  perhaps,"  said  Morrel.     "  What  tan 

1  da  (or  you,  Vateniinei"  Valentine  looked  round  her;  she  saw  the 
deepest  terror  depicted  in  NoirtiCT'a  eyes.  "Comfort  yourself,  dear  grand- 
papa," Slid  (she,  endeavouring  to  smile ;  "  it  is  nothing— it  is  nothing ;  I 

was  nidtly,  that  19  alL" "  AnMher  giddiness  !"  said  Slorrel.  clasping  his 

hands.     '  Oh,  attend  to  it,  Valentine,  1  entreat  you." "  But  no,"  said 

V.ileniine,— "no,  I  tell  you  it  is  all  past,  and  it  was  nothing.  Now,  let  me 
tell  you  some  news:  Eug^ie  bjo  be  married  in  a  week,  and  in  three  days 
thcri.'  is  to  be  a  grand  feast,  *  Mn  of  betrothing  festival  We  are  aU  io- 
vjteii.rnv  father,  Madame  de  Villefort,  and  1— at  least,  I  understood  it  so.' 

"  When  will  ii,  then,  be  our  turn  to  thin:-;  of"  ilic^c  Ihinsji  ?    Oh,  V.tIcti. 

tine,  you,  "ho  have  so  much  influence  over  your  yr.indpap.i,  try  to  m,ik: 
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•' Oh  ;■■  replied  A'.ilenline,  wiih  ,n 
Ma.\iinilian,  vou  arc  to:i  timid  fnr  an  oinrer,  lor  a  sokiicr  »no.  iiicv  ■;-■., 
never  kiio.vs  fc.ir  M\  I  nh  !  .^h  V  She  burst  int.t  a  forced  .ind  iii  J  i,> 
cIkiIv  l.aiijii,  liLT  .inns  stiiTeucd  atid  Iwijicd.  bcr  held  fell  Iwckonherch.iir. 
and  she  remained  niotionlc^?.  The  cry  of  (error  which  hms  stopped  on 
Noinier's  lips,  seemed  to  siart  frnm  hii  evc^.  Moricl  understood  it;  he 
knew  he  inu'il  c.ill  assist.-iiicc.  The  \'W\A  mm  r.inj;  ihe  bell  violently  ; 
the  housemaid  who  h:id  been  in  .Mademoiselle  \'.ilL'nline"s  room,  And  the 
servant  uho  h.id  rejiLieed  IS.irrois,  ran  in  .H  the  same  mo.nenl.  Valemiac 
was  so  p.ile,  so  cc.UI,  so  inanimate,  that,  iviihoiil  lislenitv::  to  »li,u  «.ii 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

TliE  fOSFEiSlON. 
Ar  the  same  mnment  M.  de  Villeforfs  vnice  w.ts  heard  callinf;  from  his 
cabinet,  "What  is  the  matter?"  Morrcl  consulted  Noiitier's  look,  who 
had  recovered  his  =eIf-command,  .ind  niih  a  );bnce  indicated  the  closet 
tvlicre,  once  bclore.  unrtcv  st>vnew.\i7it  iiuulir  circumstances,  he  h.ad  taken 
rclu-^e.  He  had  miiy  time  \o  ''eV  \\U  \y.\^,  :vns\  \N«tj«  Vmself  breathlfs 
ini,»'~rl]e  closet ;  thciiiwttTCU\'=L^o!>V=,\ev«-\'^V':»^iV\V^''^?''*-'°?>'' 
sprang  inio  the  rooirt,  ratWo  ^  a.\ev 
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physician  !  *  physician  !  M.  d'Avrigny  !"  cried  Villefort  ;  "  or  nther  I  will 
go  for  him  myself."  He  flew  from  the  apartment,  and  MorTel,  at  the  laoM 
moment,  darted  out  at  the  other  door.  He  bad  been  itnick  to  the  heart 
by  a  frightful  recolleclion — the  conversation  he  had  heard  between  the 
doctor  and  Villefort  the  night  of  Madame  deSaint-M^ran's  death,  recurred 
to  him  ;  these  symptoms,  to  a  less  alarming  extent,  were  the  fame  which 
bad  preceded  the  death  of  Barrois.  At  the  same  time  Monte- Cristo's  voice 
seemed  to  resound  in  his  ear,  who  had  said,  only  two  hours  before, "  What- 
ever you  want,  Morrel,  come  to  me  ;  1  have  great  power."  More  rapidly 
than  thought,  he  darted  down  the  Rue  Matignon,  and  thence  to  thcAvenue 
des  Champs  Elysdes. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Villefort  arrived  in  a  hired  cahrioletat  M.  d'Avrigny^ 
door.  He  rang  so  violently  that  the  porter  came  alarmed.  Villefort  ran 
u[>stairs  without  saying  a  word.  The  porter  knew  him,  and  let  him  pass, 
only  calling  to  him,  "  In  his  cabinet,  M.  le  Procureur  du  Roi — in  his  caln- 
net  1"     Villefort  pushed,  or  rather  forced,  the  door  open.     "  Ah  1"  said  the 

doctor,  "  is  it  you  i" "  Yes,"  said  Villefort,  closing  the  door  after  him, 

"  it  is  I,  who  am  come  in  my  turn  to  ask  you  if  we  are  quite  aIoi)&  Doctor, 
my  house  is  accursed  !" 

"  ^^'hal  !"  said  the  latter,  with  apparent  coolness,  but  with  deep  emotion, 

"have  you  another  invalid?" "Yes,  doctor,"  cried  Villefort,  seiiing, 

with  a  convulsive  grasp,  a  handful  of  hair,  "yes  !" 

D'Avrigny's  look  implied,  "  1  told  you  it  would  be  so."  Then  he  slowly 
uttered  these  words,  "  Who  is  now  dying  in  your  house  P  What  new  victim 
is  going  10  accuse  you  of  weakness  before  God  f"  A  mournful  sob  burst 
from  Vtllefort's  heart ;  he  approached  the  doctor,  and  seizing  his  ann, — 
"  Valentine  !"  said  he,  "it  is  Valentine's  turn  !" 

"  Your  daughter  1"  cried  D'Avrigny,  with  grief  and  surprise. 

"  You  see  you  were  deceived,"  murmured  (he  magistrate  ;  "come  and 
see  her,  and  on  her  bed  of  agony  entreat  her  pardon  for  having  snspecled 

her." "  Each  time  you  have  applied  to  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  hai 

been  too  late  :  still  1  will  go.  But  let  us  make  haste,  sir  ;  with  the  enemies 
you  have  to  do  with  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Oh !  this  time,  doctor,  you  shall  not  have  to  reproach  me  with  weak- 
ness.   This  time  I  vvill  know  the  assassin,  and  will  pursue  him." "  Let 

us  try  first  to  save  the  victim  before  we  think  of  revenging  her,"  said 
D'Avrigny.  "  Come."  The  same  cabriolet  which  had  brought  Villefort 
took  them  back  at  full  speed,  at  the  same  moment  when  Morrel  rappetl  at 
Monte -Cristo's  door.  The  count  was  in  his  cabinet,  and  was  reading, 
with  an  angry  look,  something  which  Bertuccio  had  brought  in  baste. 
Hearing  Morrel  announced,  who  had  left  him  only  two  hours  before,  the 
count  raised  his  head.  He,  as  well  as  the  count,  had  evidently  been  much 
tried  during  those  two  hours,  for  he  had  left  him  smiling,  and  returned 
with  a  disturbed  air.  The  count  rose,  and  sprang  to  meet  him.  "  What  i> 
the  matter,  Maximilian  f  asked  he  ;  "  you  are  pale,  and  the  perspiration 
rolls  from  your  forehead."     Morrel  fell,  rather  than  sat,  down  on  a  chair. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  1  came  quickly  ;  1  wanted  to  speak  to  you." "  Is  all 

your  family  well  ?"  asked  the  count,  with  an  affectionate  benevolence,  whose 
sincerity  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt. 

"  Thank  you,  count— thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  evidently  embar- 
rassed how  to  begin  the  conversation  ;  "  yes,  every  one  in  mv  family  is 
well." "  So  much  the  belter  ;  yet  you  have  something  to  tell  me  J"  re- 
plied the  count,  with  increased  anxiety. 

"  Yes,"  Mid  Morre^  "  it  is  true ;  1  have  just  left  a  bouse  where  death  has 
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just  entered,  to  run  to  you." "Are  you  then  come  from  M.  de  Mori 

cerPs ':"  .liked  Monte-Crislo. 

"  No,"  said  Morret ;  "  is  some  one  dead  ic 

"  Tlic  general  has  just  blown  his  brains  oi 
grent  coolness. 

"  (Hi  !  what  a  dreadful  event !"  cried  Maximilian. 

"Not  for  the  countess,  nor  for  Albert,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "a  dead 
father  or  husband  is  better  than  a  dishonoured  one  :  blood  washes  out 

shame.'' "  Poor  countess  !"  said  Maximilian,  "  1  pily  her  very  tcuch ; 

she  ii  =o  noble  a  woman  !" 

"  Vwy  Albert  also,  Maximilian  ;  for,  believe  me,  he  is  ihe  worthy  son  of 
the  countess.     But  let  us  return  to  yourself :  you  have  hastened  to  me  ; 

Ciin  I  h.i^'L-  the  happiness  of  being  tiscfu!  to  you  ?" "  Yes,  I  nerd  vour 

help  ;  ihEit  is,  I  thought,  like  a  madman,  you  could  lend  me  your  assistance 
in  a  case  where  Cod  alone  can  succour  me." 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  replied  Monte-Crlsia 

"  Oh  !"  said  Morrel,  "1  know  not,  indeed,  if  I  may  reveal  this  secret  to 

morul  cars  ;  but  fatality  impels  me,  necessity  constrains  me,  count * 

Morrel  liesitated.  "  Do  you  think  1  love  you  T  said  Monte-Cristo,  taldnc 
the  young  man's  hand  affection  a  lely  in  his. 

"ijhl  you  encoura'.;c  mc  !  anil  som  -ihinf;  tells  me  there,"  placing  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  "  that  I  oxi;,'hi  lo  have  no  secret  from  you.'' —  -•■  Vou 
ar.."  right,  Morrel  ;  God  is  spe  ;king  "o  your  heart,  and  your  heart  spc.iks 

to  you.    Teil  me  nhat  it  s.iys." "  Count,  will  you  allow  me  to  send 

Jlaptistin  to  inquire  after  some  one  you  know  ?' 

"  I  am  at  vour  ?ervice,  and  still  more  my  servants." 

"Oh  !   I  cinnrit  lii-i-.  if  she  is  not  lietler." 

".Sh.ill   I   rin;;  fur  ii.iptiiiin  T "  N'o,  I   will   go  and  speak  to  him 

mv5clf."'  Morrel  went  out,  called  Uaplisiiu.  andwlii^pered  a  lew  word;  u 
him.  The  valet  r.m  ilirecilv.  -  Wc'l,  li.ive  vou  sent  r '  a^ked  Momc-Crisio 
seeinsj  Mjriel  relurn. "  Ves.  and  now  I  bh,.ll  be  more  calm." 

''  Yoii  knott-  I  am  w.ii.in-"  slid  Montc-Cri^to,  smiling. 

"Yes,  and  I  will  tell  yuu.  One  evening  I  "as  in  a  garden  ;  a  clumpof 
trees  concealed  me  ;  no  one  snspecied  !  w.is  ihcEC,  T.vo  persons  pas^id 
ne.ir  me— .illow  me  to  conce.il  their  names  for  the  present  ;  tlicy  ivcrt 
spealiiii,:;  in  an  under-tniie.  anil  yet  I  was  so  inicrejted  in  vih.it  liicy  saiJ. 

th.it  1  did  not  lose  a  single  word." '■  This  is  a  gloomy  introduction,  it 

I  may  judge  from  your  paleness  and  shuddering,  Morrel." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  very  gioomy.  my  friend  1  Some  oi.e  had  just  died  in  the 
hiJusc  to  which  that  garden  belonged.  One  of  those  persons  whose  eon- 
vffsation  1  overiieard  iv.is  the  master  of  the  house,  the  oilier,  the  pliysici.in. 
The  former  was  confiding  to  the  Litter  his  grivf  and  fear ;  for  ic  w.as  the 
second  time  within  a  month  that  death  haii  entered  suddenly  and  unev 
peetcillv  that  bouse,  apparently  destined  to  desiruction  bv  some  csiermi- 

naiing  'anrJ,  as  an  ooject  oi  Coil's  an::er." '■  .All  !  ah  'r  said  .\Iome- 

Cristo,  l.ioking  earncily  ac  the  young  man,  and,  by  an  im|ieicepuble 
movement,  turning  his  chnir,  so  th.tt  he  remained  in  the  sh.ide  while  the 
light  fell  full  on  M.i^iinilian's  face.     "  Ves,"  cominued  .Morrel.  '•  death  had 

entered  ih.it  hnusc  twice  wuhin  one  month." "  And  what  did  the  doctor 

answer.''  asked  Monte-Cristo. 

"He  replied— he  rep\\ed,th.\vU\c death  wai 

be  atiribiiiL-J " 

"  Til  wli  it  '" ''To  poison." 

"  Indeed  !'  said  MoiUc-Cnrto.w'.Vs.sX^t'^v  t 
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of  extreme  emotion,  helped  him  to  disguise  a  blush,  or  his  paleness,  or  the 
intense  interest  with  which  he  listened ;  ^*  indeed,  Maximilian,  did  you 

hear  that  ?" **  Yes,  my  dear  count,  I  heard  it ;  and  the  doctor  adaed, 

that  if  another  death  occurred  in  a  similar  way,  he  must  appeal  to  justice.'' 
Monte- Cristo  listened,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  with  the  greatest  calmness. 
'^  Well  r  said  Maximilian,  *^  death  came  a  third  time,  and  neither  the 
master  of  the  house  nor  the  doctor  said  a  word.  Death  is  now,  perhaps, 
striking  a  fourth  blow.  Count,  what  am  I  bound  to  do,  being  in  possession 
of  this  secret  ?" 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Monte-Cristo, "  you  appear  to  be  relating  an  ad- 
venture which  we  all  know  by  heart     I  know  the  house  where  you  heard 
it,  or  one  very  similar  to  it ;  a  house  with  a  garden,  a  master,  a  physician, 
and  where  there  have  been  three  unexpected  and  sudden  deaths.    Well ! 
I  have  not  intercepted  your  confidence,  and  yet  I  know  all  that  as  well  as 
you,  and  I  have  no  conscientious  scruples.     No,  it  does  not  concern  me. 
You  say  an  exterminating  angel  appears  to  have  devoted  that  house  tof 
God's  anger — well !  who  says  your  supposition  is  not  reality  ?    Do  not 
notice  things  which  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  see  them,  pass  over.     I 
it  is  God's  justice,  instead  of  His  anger,  which  is  walking  through  that 
house,  Maximilian,  turn  away  your  face,  and  let  His  justice  accomplish 
its    purpose."      Morrel    shuddered.      There   was    something   mournful, 
solemn,  and  terrible  in  the  count's  manner.    "  Besides/'  continued  he, 
in  so  changed  a  tone  that  no  one  would  have  supposed  it  was  the  same 

person  speaking—"  besides,  who  says  that  it  will  begin  again  ?" "  It 

has  returned,  count !"  exclaimed  Morrel ;  "  that  is  why  I  hastened  to  you." 

"  Well !  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?    Do  you  wish  me,  for  instance, 

to  give  information  to  the  procureur  du  roi  ?"    Monte-Cristo  uttered  the 

last  words  with  so  much  meaning,  that  Morrel,  starting  up,  cried  out, 

"  You  know  of  whom  I  speak,  count,  do  you  not  ?" "  Perfectly  well, 

my  good  friend  ;  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you  by  putting  the  dots  to  the  i^ 
or,  rather,  by  naming  the  persons.  You  were  walking  one  evening  in  M. 
de  Villefort's  garden  :  from  what  you  relate,  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
evening  of  Madame  de  Saint- M Aran's  death.  You  heard  M.  de  Villefort 
talking  to  M.  d'Avrigny  about  the  death  of  M.  de  Saint-M^ran,  and  that, 
no  less  surprising,  of  the  countess.  M.  d'Avrigny  said  he  believed  they 
both  proceeded  from  poison  ;  and  you,  honest  man,  have  ever  since  been 
asking  your  heart,  and  sounding  your  conscience,  to  know  if  you  ought 
to  expose  or  conceal  this  secret.  Why  do  you  torment  them  ?  *  Con- 
science, what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me?*  as  Sterne  said.  My  dear  fellow, 
let  them  sleep  on,  if  they  are  asleep  ;  let  them  grow  pale  in  their  drowsi- 
ness, if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so ;  and  pray  do  you  remain  in  peace, 
who  have  no  remorse  to  disturb  you."  Deep  grief  was  depicted  on 
Morrel's  features ;  he  seized  Monte- Cristo's  hand.  "  But  it  is  beginning 
again,  I  say !" 

"  Well  !"  said  the  count,  astonished  at  his  perseverance,  which  he  could 
not  understand,  and  looking  still  more  earnestly  at  Maximilian,  "let  it 
begin  again  :  it  is  a  family  of  Atrides  ;  God  has  condemned  them,  and 
they  must  submit  to  their  punishment.  They  will  all  disappear,  like  the 
fabrics  children  build  with  cards,  and  which  fall,  one  by  one,  under  the 
breath  of  their  builder,  even  if  there  are  two  hundred  of  them.  Three 
months  since,  it  was  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  ;  Madame  de  Saint-Mtfran  two 
months  since  ;  the  other  day  it  was  Barrois  :  to-day,  the  old  Noirtier,  or 
young  Valentine." 

"  You  knew  it  ?"  cried  Morrel,  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  terror  that  Ma^^^p^ 
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Cristo  started  J  he  whom  the  faliine  heavens  would  have  round  nmnarcd  j 

"you  knew  it,  and  said  nolhing?" "And  what  is  it  to  nicf"  replied 

Montc-Cristo,  ihnigging  hii  shoulders:  '"ek)  I  know  those  people?  ajid 
must  1  lose  the  one  to  save  the  other?  Faith,  no,  (or  between  the  culprit 
and  i1ic  victim  I  have  no  choice." 

"  Hut  I."  cried  Morrel,  groaning  with  sorrow, — "  1  love  her  I" 

'^Yoii  love? — whom?"  cried  Monte-Crista,  starling  on  hU  feet,  aod 
seizing  i!ic  two  hands  which  Morrel  was  raising-  towards  heaven. 

"  i  Tovc  most  fondly— I  love  madly— I  love  as  a  man  who  would  (five 
his  lifc-lilnod  to  spare  her  a  tear — 1  love  Valentine  dc  Villefort,  who  is 
being  murdered  at  this  moment !  Do  you  irndersiand  me?  I  love  her; 
and  I  :i5k  God  and  you  how  I  can  aavc  her?"  Monie-Criatoutlereda  cry 
which  iliose  only  can  conceive  who  have  heard  the  roar  of  a  wounded 
Ijon.  '■  U  nhappy  man  !"  cried  he,  wringing  his  hands  in  hi*  turn  ;  "  you 
lin  e  \'.iliniine !— that  daughter  of  an  accursed  race  1"  Never  had  Morrd 
wiini'^scd  such  an  expression — never  had  so  terrible  an  eye  flashed  befoR 
his  r.ict— never  had  the  genius  of  terror  he  bad  so  often  seen,  cither  on  the 
batlle-ticid  or  in  the  murderous  nights  of  AJgcria,  shaken  arMiad  Um 
more  dreadful  fire.    He  drew  bade  terrified. 

As  lor  Monle-Crislo.  after  this  ebullition,  he  closed  his  tve«,as  if  danM 
by  iiilL-rnal  lisht.      In   A  moiiicai  he   rcstr.iinoJ  hiiiiscir  so'  po^.erfully  ih.il 

the  icmpcstuoiis  heaving  of  his  breast  subsided,  as  turbulent  and  foamino 
waves  yield  to  the  sun's  genial  intluence  when  the  cloud  has  passed.  This 
silence,  sclf-conliol,  and  strtigK'e   Listed  about  t«cnly  seconds,   then  the 
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must  be  alone."  Morrel,  subdued  by  the  extraordinary  ascendency  Monte- 
Cristo  exercised  over  everything  around  him,  did  not  endeavour  to  resist 
it  He  pressed  the  count's  hand,  and  left.  He  stopped  one  moment 
at  the  door,  for  Baptistin,  whom  he  saw  in  the  Rue  Matignon,  and  who 
was  running. 

Meanwhile,  Villefort  and  D'Avrigny  had  made  all  possible  haste,  Valen- 
tine had  not  revived  from  her  fainting  fit  on  their  arrival,  and  the  doctor 
examined  the  invalid  with  all  the  care  the  circumstances  demanded,  and 
with  an  interest  which  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  doubled.  Villefort, 
closely  watching  his  countenance  and  his  lips,  waited  the  result  of  the 
examination.  Noirtier,  paler  than  even  the  young  girl,  more  eager  than 
Villefort  for  the  decision,  was  watching  also  intently   and  affectionately. 

At  last  D'Avrigny  slowly  uttered  these  words  : — "  She  is  still  alive  T 

*'  Still  ?"  cried  Villefort ;  "oh  !  doctor,  what  a  dreadful  word  is  that.** 

"  Yes,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  repeat  it ;  she  is  still  alive,  and  I  am 
astonished  at  it." **  But  is  she  safe  T  asked  the  father. 

"  Yes,  since  she  lives."  At  that  moment  D'Avrign/s  glance  met  Noir- 
tier's  eye.  It  glistened  with  such  extraordinary  joy,  so  rich  and  full  of 
thought,  that  the  physician  was  struck.  He  placed  the  young  girl  again 
on  the  chair ;  her  lips  were  scarcely  discernii}Ie,  they  were  so  pale  and 
white,  as  well  as  htr  whole  face  ;  and  remained  motionless,  looking  at 
Noirtier,  who  appeared  to  anticipate  and  commend  all  he  did.  ^  Sir,"  said 
D'Avrigny  to  Villefort,  "  call  Mademoiselle  Vailentine's  maid,  if  you  please." 
Villefort  went  himself  to  find  her  and  D'Avrigny  approached  Noirtier. 
"  Have  you  something  to  tell  me.'*''  asked  he.  The  old  man  winked  his 
eyes  expressively,  which  we  may  remember  was  his  only  way  of  expressing 
his  approval. 

"  Privately  ?" "  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  will  remain  with  you."  At  this  moment  Villefort  returned, 
followed  by  the  lady's-maid ;  and  after  her  came  Madame  de  Villefort 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then,  with  this  dear  child  ?  she  has  just  left  me, 
and  she  complained  of  feehng  unwell ;  but  I  did  not  think  seriously  of  it" 
The  young  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  every  mark  of  affection  of  a 
true  mother,  approached  Valentine  and  took  her  hand.  D'Avrigny  con- 
tinued to  look  at  Noirtier ;  he  saw  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  dilate  and 
become  round,  his  cheeks  turn  pale  and  tremble  ;  the  perspiration  stood 
in  drops  upon  his  forehead.  "  Ah  1"  said  he,  involuntarily  following  Noir- 
tier's  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  Madame  de  Villefort,  who  repeated, — 
"  This  poor  child  would  be  better  in  bed.  Come,  Fanny,  we  will  put  her 
in."  M.  D'Avrigny,  who  saw  that  would  be  a  means  of  his  remaining 
alone  with  Noutier,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done ;  but  he  forbade  anything  being  given  to  her  besides  what 
he  ordered. 

They  carried  Valentine  away ;  she  had  revived,  but  could  scarcely  move 
or  speak,  so  shaken  was  her  frame  by  the  attack.  She  had,  however,  Just 
power  to  give  her  grandfather  one  parting  look ;  who,  in  losing  her, 
seemed  to  be  resigning  his  very  souL  D'Avrigny  followed  the  invalid,  wrote 
a  prescription,  ordered  Villefort  to  take  a  cabriolet,  go  in  person  to  a 
chemist's  to  get  the  prescribed  medicine,  bring  it  himself,  and  wait  for 
him  in  his  daughter's  room.  Then,  having  renewed  his  injunction  not  to 
give  Valentine  anything,  he  went  down  again  to  Noirtier,  shut  the  doors 
carefully,  and  after  convincing  himself  no  one  was  listening, — **  Do  you," 
said  he,  •*  know  anything  of  this  young  lady's  illness  r— — **  Yes,"  said 
the  old  man, 
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"  W'e  liave  no  time  to  lose  ;  I  will  question,  and  do  you  answer  me.' 
Noiriier  made  a  sign  tliat  he  was  Tcady  to  answer.     "  Did  you   anticipate 

the  acciitent  which  has  happened   to  your  granddaughter?" "  V«," 

U'Ainj,'ny  reflected  a  moinent ;  then  approaching  Noiriier, — "Pardon 
what  1  am  going  to  say,"  added  he,  "  but  no  Indication  should  be  oeglectrf 
in  thii  lerriUe  situation.  Did  you  see  poor  Barrois  die  7"  NoirtiCT 
raised  his  eyes  to  heai-en.      "Do  you  know  of  what  he  died?"  asked 

D'Avri;;ny,  placing  his  hand  on  Noirtier's  shoulder, "  Yes,"  replied  the 

old  man. "  Do  you  think  he  died  a  natural  death  i"    A  sort  of  smile 

was  discernible  on  the  motionless  lips  of  Noirtier. 

■■  Then  you  hove  thought  Barrois  was  poisoned  f" "  Ves." 

"  Do  vou  think  the  poison  he  fcU  a  victim  to  was  intended  for  him  Y" 

"  Ko. ' "  Do  you  think  the  same  hand  which  unintentionally  struck 

Barrois  has  now  attacked  Valentine?" "Yes." 

"  Then  will  she  die,  loo  ?"  asked  D'Avrigny,  fixing  his  penetrating  gate 
on  Notrticr.  He  watched  the  efiecl  of  this  question  on  the  old  man. 
"  Nj  !"  replied  he,  with  an  airof  triumph  which  would  have  puided  the 
most  clever  diviner.    "  Then  you  hope  ?"  said  D'Avrigny,  with  surprise. 

"  What  do  you  hope  ?"   The  old  n- 
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and  firm  tone,  hired  for  his  use  the  house  adjoining  the  hotel  of  M.  de 
Villefort.  No  one  knew  how  the  three  former  tenants  of  that  house  left 
it.  About  two  hours  afterwards  its  foundation  was  reported  to  be  unsafe; 
but  the  report  did  not  prevent  the  new  occupant  establishing  himself  there 
with  his  modest  furniture  the  same  day  at  five  o'clock.  The  lease  was 
drawn  up  for  three,  six,  or  nine  years  by  the  new  tenant,  who,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  proprietor,  paid  six  months  in  advance.  This  new  tenant, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  Italian,  was  called  II  Signor  Giacomo  BusonL 
"Workmen  were  immediately  called  in,  and  the  same  night  the  passengers 
at  the  end  of  the  faubourg  saw  with  surprise  carpenters  and  masons  occu- 
pied in  repairing  the  lower  part  of  the  tottering  house. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

THE  FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  Madame  Danglars  coming  formally 
to  announce  to  Madame  de  Villeu)rt  the  approaching  marriage  of  Eugenie 
Danglars  and  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti.  This  announcement,  which  implied, 
or  appeared  to  imply,  a  resolution  taken  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  great  affair,  had  been  preceded  by  a  scene  to  which  our  readers  must 
be  admitted.  We  beg  them  to  take  one  step  backwards,  and  to  transport 
themselves,  the  morning  of  that  day  of  great  catastrophes^  into  the  beauti- 
fully gilded  saloon  we  have  before  shown  them,  and  which  was  the  pride 
of  its  owner,  the  Baron  Danglars.  In  this  room,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  banker  himself  had  been  walking  some  minutes,  thoughtful, 

;  and  evidently  uneasy,  watching  each  door,  and  listening  to  every  sound. 
When  his  patience,  was  exhausted,  he  called  his  valet.    **  Stephen,"  said 

\     he,  "  see  why  Mademoiselle  Eugdnie  has  asked  me  to  meet  her  in  the 

ij     drawing-room,  and  why  she  makes  me  wait  so  long.** 

j!  Having  given  this  vent  to  his  ill-humour,  the  baron  became  more  calm; 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  had  that  morning  requested  an  interview  with  her 

,  father,  and  had  fixed  on  that  drawing-room  as  the  spot.  The  singularity 
of  this  step,  and,  above  all,  its  formal  character,  had  not  a  little  surprised 
the  banker,  who  had  inmiediately  obeyed  his  daughter  by  repairing  nrst  to 
the  drawing-room.  Stephen  soon  returned  from  his  errand.  "Made- 
moiselle's lady's  maid  says,  sir,  that  mademoiselle  is  finishing  her  toilette, 
and  will  be  here  shortly." 

Danglars  nodded,  to  signify  he  was  satisfied.  To  the  world  and  to  his 
servants  Danglars  assumed  the  good-natured  man  and  the  weak  father. 
This  was  one  of  his  characters  in  the  popular  comedy  he  was  performing; 
it  was  a  physiognomy  he  had  adopted,  and  which  appeared  as  suitable  to 
him  as  it  was  to  the  right  side  of  the  profile  masks  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ancient  theatres  to  have  a  turned-up  and  laughing  lip,  while,  on  the  left 
side,  it  was  drawn  down  and  ill-tempered.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that,  in 
private,  the  tumed-up  and  laughing  lip  descended  to  the  level  of  the  drawn- 
down  and  ill-tempered  one ;  so  that,  generally,  the  indulgent  man  dis- 
appeared to  give  place  to  the  brutal  husband  and  domineering  father. 
''  Why  the  devil  does  that  foolish  girl,  who  pretends  to  wish  to  speak  to 
me,  not  come  into  my  cabinet  ?  and  why,  above  all,  can  she  want  to  speak 
to  me  at  all  T 

He  was  revolving  this  worrying  thought  in  his  brain  for  the  twentieth 
time,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Eugenie  appeajred^  attired  in  a  figured 
1E>lack  satin  dress,  her  hair  arranged,  and  gloves  on,  as  if  going  to  the  Italian 
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Opera-  'Well,  Eugdnte.  what  is  it  you  want  with  me?  and  why  In  thif 
solemn  drawing-room  when  the  cabinet  is  so  comfortable  ?" 

"  ^ou  are rigiil,  sir,  and  have  propoied  two  qirestions  which  iixlnde  all 
the  conversation  we  are  going  to  hav&  I  will  answer  ihcm  both,  noA  con- 
trary lo  the  usual  method,  the  las!  firs',  as  being  the  least  complex.  I  have 
clwic-iiiliedrawing-roi>m,sir,as  our  pLiceofrendcivous.in  order  loavoid  the 
dis^grt-cible  impressions  and  influences  of  a  banker's  cabinet  Those  cash- 
books,  gilded  as  they  may  be.  those  drawers,  IwrWed  like  gales  of  fortresses, 
those  lie:!p5  of  bank-bills,  come  from  I  know  not  where,  and  the  quantities 
of  Inlers  from  EngUnd,  Holland,  Spain,  India,  China,  and  Pent,  have 
UentT.illy  a  strange  influence  on  a  father's  mind,  and  make  him  rorgel 
iliirc  is  in  the  world  an  interest  greater  and  more  sacred  than  the  grod 
opiiiii"!  of  his  correspondents.  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  drawing- 
room.  «here  you  see,  smiling  and  happy  in  their  magnificent  frames,  yout 
portr.iit,  mine,  my  molher'i,  and  alt  sorts  of  rural  landscapes  and  toucbing 
pastor.ils.  I  rely  much  on  external  impressions  ;  perhaps,  with  regard  CO 
you,  Uiiy  are  immaterial ;  but  1  should  be  no  artist  if  I  had  not  Mtne 
fancies." 

"  Ver>-  wdl,"  KOlied  M.  Danglara,  who  had  Kstened  to  all  this  prcMnble 
with  imperturbable  coolness,  bw  without  iioderstanding  a  word,  engaged 
.IS  hf  «'.is,  like  ei'crv  man  burdened  with  thoujrhts  of  the  past,  in  scckin" 
tbeihrLaaol  his  own  nk-.i^  in  tlio.  ■  ..fihc  Mx-.ilvfr. 

'■  lUcie  i-,  liien,  thf  si.'COiid  piiint  rlc.iici.i  up,  <ir  noarly  so,"  said  Fujr^nii', 
wiihoiu  ihc  k'asl  conrusion.and  «ii)i  th.it  masculine  |tointfdni-ss  which 
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these  two  aphorisms  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  ;  one  is,  I  believe,  from  Phse- 
drus,  and  the  other  from  Bias.  Well,  my  dear  father,  in  the  shipwreck 
of  life — for  life  is  an  eternal  shipwreck  of  our  hopes^I  cast  into  the  sea 
my  useless  encumbrance,  that  is  all ;  and  I  remain  with  my  own  will, 
disposed  to  live  perfectly  alone,  and,  consequently,  perfectly  free."— «— 
'^  Unhappy  girl  !  unhappy  girl  P  murmured  Danglars,  turning  pale,  for  he 
knew,  from  long  experience,  the  soFidity  of  the  obstacle  he  so  suddenly 
encountered. 

"  Unhappy  girl  !*'  replied  EugAiie,  "  unhappy  girl !  do  you  say,  sir? 
No,  indeed,  the  exclamation  appears  quite  theatrical  and  affected.  Happy, 
on  the  contrary  ;  for  what  am  I  in  want  of?  The  world  calls  me  beau- 
tiful It  is  something  to  be  well  received  :  I  like  a  favourable  reception  ; 
it  expands  the  countenance,  and  those  around  me  do  not  then  appear  so 
ugly.  I  possess  a  share  of  wit,  and  a  certain  relative  sensibility,  which 
enables  me  to  draw  from  general  life,  for  the  support  of  mine,  all  I  meet 
with  that  is  good,  like  the  monkey  who  cracks  the  nut  to  get  at  its  contents. 
I  am  rich,  for  you  have  one  of  the  first  fortunes  in  France  :  I  am  your  only 
daughter,  and  you  are  not  so  tenacious  as  the  fathers  of  La  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  and  La  Gaietd,  who  disinherited  their  daughters  because  they  will 
give  them  no  grandchildren.  Besides,  the  provident  law  has  deprived  you 
of  the  power  to  disinherit  me,  at  least,  entirely,  as  it  has  also  of  the  power 
to  compel  me  to  marry  a  particular  person.  Thus,  beautiful,  witty,  some- 
wiiat  talented,  as  the  comic  operas  say,  and  rich— -and  that  is  happiness, 
sir — why  do  you  call  me  unhappy  ?" 

Danglars,  seeing  his  daughter  smiling,  and  proud  even  to  insolence, 
could  not  entirely  repress  his  brutal  fedings  ;  but  they  betrayed  them- 
selves only  by  an  exclamation.  Under  the  inquiring  gaze  of  his  daughter, 
before  that  beautiful  black  eyebrow,  contracted  by  interrogation,  he 
prudently  turned  away,  and  calmed  himself  immediately,  daunted  by 
the  iron  hand  of  circumspection.  "  Truly,  my  daughter,"  replied  he,  with 
a  smile,  ^  you  are  all  you  boast  of  being,  excepting  one  thing  ;  I  will  not 
too  hastily  tell  you  which,  but  would  rather  leave  you  to  guess  it" 
Eugdnie  looked  at  Danglars,  much  surprised  that  one  flower  of  her  crown  of 
pride,  with  which  she  had  so  superbly  decked  herself,  should  be  disputed. 
"  My  daughter,**  continued  the  banker,  *•  you  have  perfectly  explained  to 
me  the  sentiments  which  influence  a  girl  like  you  who  is  determined  she 
will  not  marry  ;  now  it  remains  for  me  to  tell  you  the  motives  of  a  father 
like  me,  who  has  decided  his  daughter  shall  marry.'*  Eugenie  bowed,  not 
as  a  submissive  daughter,  but  as  an  adversary  prepared  for  a  discussion. 

"  My  daughter,** continued  Danglars,  "when  a  father  asks  his  daughter 
to  choose  a  husband,  he  has  always  some  reason  for  wishing  her  to  marry. 
Some  are  affected  with  the  mania  to  which  you  alluded  just  now,  that  of 
living  again  in  their  grandchildren.  This  is  not  my  weakness,  I  tell  you 
at  once  ;  family  joys  have  no  cliarm  for  me.  I  may  acknowledge  this  to 
a  daughter  whom  I  know  to  be  philosophical  enough  to  understand  my 
indifference,  and  not  to  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime.'* 

**^  la  bonne heurei^  said  Eugt^nie  ;  "let  us  speak  candidly,  sir,  I  admire 

it.** "  Oh  r*  said  Danglars  ;   "  I  can,  when  circumstances  render  it 

desirable,  adopt  your  system,  although  it  may  not  be  my  general  practice. 
I  will  therefore  proceed.  I  have  proposed  to  you  to  marry,  not  for  your 
sake,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not  think  of  you  in  the  least  at  the  moment  (you 
admire  camdour,  and  will  now  be  satisfied,  I  hope) ;  but  because  it  suited 
3ne  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  certain  commercial 
speculations  I  am  desirous  of  entering  into.*'    Eugenic  became  uneasy. 
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■■  Ii  IS  just  SO,  I  assure  you,  and  yoa  must  not  be  angry  with  me  ;  for 
you  have  sought  this  disclosucc.  I  do  not  willingly  eota  into  all  these 
aritlimeiical  explanations  with  an  artist  like  you,  who  fear  to  enter  my 
cabinet  lest  you  should  imbibe  disagreeable  or  anti -poetic  impressions  and 
sensaiioiis.  But  in  that  same  banker's  cabinet,  where  you  veiy  willingly 
preionicd  yourself  yesterday  lo  ask  foe  the  thousand  francs  I  give  you 
monihly  for  pocket-money,  you  must  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  many 
tliirji^i  iii.iy  be  learned,  useful  even  toagirl  who  will  not  marry.  There  one 
ni:iv^le.irn.  for  instance,  what,  out  of  regard  to  your  nervous  susceptibility, 
1  will  inform  you  of  in  the  drawing-room,  namely,  that  the  credit  of  a 
banki.T  is  his  physical  and  moral  life  ;  that  credit  sustains  him  as  breath 
animates  the  body ;  and  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  once  gave  me  a  lecture  on 
that  subject,  which  I  have  never  foi^nen.  There  we  may  learn  that  as 
credit  sinks,  the  body  becomes  a  corpse  ;  and  this  is  what  must  2iappea 
very  soon  to  the  banker  who  is  proud  to  own  so  good  a  logician  as  you  for 
his  d.iu;^lner."  But,  Eugenie,  instead  of  stooping,  drew  herself  up  under 
the  blow.     "  Ruined  !"  said  she. 

•■  Exicily,  my  daughter  ;  that  is  precisely  what  I  mean,"  swd  Danglan, 
almost  diij'ging  his  nails  into  his  breast,  while  he  preserved  on  his  harsh 
feature?  the  smile  of  the  heartless  though  clever  man  ;  "  ruined  I  yea,  tluti 

is  it."- ^"Ah  I"  said  Eugdnie. 

'■  Vi.'i,  ruined  !  now  it  is  revealed,  this  secret  so  full  of  horror,  as  the  trasrie 
poet  s.iys.  Now,  my  daughter,  learn  from  my  lipi  how  you  may  allcvLaie 
this  mi^fonunc,  so  far  as  it  will  affect  von." 

"Oh!"  criodEugi5nie,"vouareal>adp'ufir>^nomist.ifyou  ima^rincl  de- 
ploLC,  on  my  own  account,  the  c.it-iilro])liu-  vou  .uinouncc  lo  me.  1  ruined ', 
and  what  will  that  signify  lo  rac  ?  Havt  1  not  niv  t.ileit  left .'  Can  1  n.'-, 
like  la  Pasta,  la  Malibian,  \.\  Grisi.  acquire  for  mysvlf  what  y^.u  wernM 
never  have  given  ine,  whatever  might  h.ivc  been  your  firiuno,  a  luindred  or 
a  hundred  and  lilty  ihous.ind  livres  per  annum,  for  wiiicli  I  sh.iil  be  inilebied 
to  nooneli;it  myself;  and  which,  instcadof  bein^':4iven  .n  yoLii,'avt;  me  tho^e 
poor  twelve  Ihiiusaud  francs  with  pouiin;.:;  looks  and  rcpriiaclies  for  my 
prodi^;,ilitv,  will  be  accompanied  with  acelam.iiions  "ith  bravos.  atid  nuh 
flowers  !  'And  if  I  do  not  p.isse-s  th.H  l.ilenl,  whi.-h  v,>ur  smiles  pr,.ve  lo 
me  you  doubi,  should  1  noi  ;i.ll  h.ive  ih.it  \m\.<v.^  live  of  indepcndenvv. 
which  will  be  a  substiiuie  for  all  tre.isure,  .ind  vhich  in  my  mind  super- 
sedes even  the  insiincl  of  self-pteserv.iiion  .'  No,  1  i,nieve  nol  o'l  in- 
0«n  account,  1  sh.i'l  alw.iv>  iin<l  a  iv^onrec  ;  mv  liook-^.  mv  pencils,  mv 
piano,  all  those  things  wlii^h  co:^t  bul  litde.  and  «hich   1  sliall  be  able  :-' 

Eocure,  will  remain  my  onn.  l>ii  vou  think  that  1  sorrow  for  M,id.iv.-.c 
.ln^d.lrs?  Undeceive  yo'irstlf  aLjam  :  ciiher  I  am  pe.itiv  mistaken,  o: 
sheh.is  provided  a-..in-l  tlie  c,u..stro].he  uliich  ihreilens  vou,  and  which 
will  p,i:,s  over  wiilio.it  affe.tin-  her  :  jlie  has  lakencare  for  herself,  at  Ic.^i 
1  hope  so,  for  her  altenlion  has  not  been  diverted  from  her  pi ojecis  bv 
w.atcliiii^  ovtr  me  ;  she  has  fostered  my  indei'cndeiice  by  proiesse^ily 
indulging  my  love  for  liberty.  Oh!  no,  sir:  from  my  childhood  I  baw 
seen  loo  imuh,  and  understood  too  mneh,  of  what  has  passed  .around  ;;v. 
for  misfortune  to  have  an  undue  powir  over  me  ;  from  mv  earliest  re.\l- 
lections.  I  h.ivc  been  beloved  by  no  one-so  much  the  "'orsc  ;  th.it  li.ii 

profession  of  f.iiih." 

"  Then,"  said  DaT\5,\ai:s,  \ia.lc  iviih  an^'or.  which  did  not  emanate  fron^   i 
offended  p.atlU.il  U-^C,—•'lL\lC■.^, W^ic^,^^:;v-,<:\\.;, su-i  VKtsisl   in   your   Jelcf 
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mination  to  accelerate  my  ruin  ?** "  Your  ruin  ?    I  accelerate  your  ruin  I 

what  do  you  mean  ?    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  So  much  the  better,  I  have  a  ra^  of  hope  left :  listen." **  I  am  all 

attention/'  said  Eugenie,  looking  so  eamesUy  at  her  father^  that  It  was  an 
effort  to  the  latter  to  bear  her  powerful  gaze. 

"  M.  Cavalcanti,"  continued  Danglars,  "  is  about  to  many  you,  and  will 
place  in  my  hands  his  fortune,  amounting  to  three  million  hvres." 

'*  That  is  admirable !"  said  Eugenie,  with  sovereign  contempt,  smoothing 
her  gloves  out  one  upon  the  other. 

"  You  think  I  shall  deprive  you  of  those  three  millions,"  said  Danglars  ; 
"  but  do  not  fear  it.  They  are  destined  to  produce  at  least  ten.  I  and  a 
brother  banker  have  obtained  a  grant  of  a  railway,  the  only  speculation 
which  in  the  present  day  offers  any  prospect  of  immediate  success,  like 
the  chimerical  Mississippi,  which  Law  formerly  supplied  for  the  good 
Parisians,  those  Cockneys  in  speculation.  In  my  estimation,  a  miUion's 
worth  in  the  railway  is  equal  to  an  acre  of  uncultivated  land  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  deposit,  belonging  to  a  mortgage,  which  is  an 
advance,  as  you  see,  since  we  gain  at  least  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  a  hundred 
livres'  worth  of  iron  in  exchange  for  our  money.  Well,  within  a  week  I 
am  to  deposit  four  millions  for  my  share  ;  these  four  millions,  I  promise 
you,  will  produce  ten  or  twelve." 

"  But  during  my  visit  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  sir,  which  you 
appear  to  recollect  so  well,"  replied  Eugenie,  "  I  saw  you  lay  up — is  not 
that  the  term  ? — five  millions  and  a  half ;  you  even  pointed  them  out  to 
me  in  two  drafts  on  the  treasury,  and  you  were  astonished  that  so  valuable 
a  paper  did  not  dazzle  my  eyes  like  lightning." 

**"  Yes,  but  those  five  millions  and  a  half  are  not  mine,  and  are  only  a 

proof  of  the  great  confidence  placed  in  me ;  my  title  of  popular  banker  has 

gained  me  the  confidence  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  five  millions  and  a  half 

belong  to  the  hospitals  ;  at  any  other  time  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 

make  use  of  them,  but  the  great  losses  I  have  recently  sustained  are  well 

known,  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  credit  is  rather  shaken.    That  deposit  may 

be  at  any  moment  withdrawn,  and  if  I  had  employed  it  for  another  purpose, 

I  should  bring  on  me  a  disgraceful  bankruptcy.    I  do  not  despise  barJc- 

ruptcies,  believe  me,  those  which  enrich,  but  not  those  which  rruin.     Now, 

•d'   if  you  marry  M.  Cavalcanti,  and  I  touch  the  three  millions,  or  even  if  it  is 

^   thought  I  am  going  to  touch  them,  my  credit  will  be  restored,  and  my 

^   fortune,  which  for  the  last  month  or  two  has  been  swallowed  up  in  gulfs 

-^  which  have  been  opened  in  my  path  by  an  inconceivable  fatality,  will 

s'    revive.    Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

p        "  Perfectly  ;  you  pledge  me  for  three  millions,  do  you  not  ?" 
J'       "  The  greater  the  amount,  the  more  flattering  it  is  to  you  ;  it  gives  you 

>    an  idea  of  your  value." "Thank  you.    One  word  more,  sir;  do  you 

^  promise  me  to  make  what  use  you  can  of  the  report  of  the  fortune  M.  Ca- 
}  valcanti  will  bring,  without  touching  the  simi  ?  This  is  no  act  of  selfish- 
'    ness,  but  of  delicacy.     I  am  willing  to  help  rebuild  your  fortune ;  but  I 

*    will  not  be  an  accomplice  in  the  ruin  of  others." "  But  since  I  tell  you," 

cried  Danglars,  "  that  with  these  three  millions ^" 

"  Do  you  expect  to  recover  your  position,  sir,  without  touching  those 
three  millions  r 

'*  I  hope  so,  if  the  marriage  should  take  place  and  confirm  my'credit'' 
''  Shall  you  be  able  to  pay  M.  Cavalcanti  the  five  hundred  thousand 
rancs  you  pomise  for  my  dowry  f* 
'^  He  shall  receive  them  on  returning  from  the  town-h^" 
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••\\\\\  !" "Whftinext?  wbai  more  do  yoii  want  J" 

"  T  wish  lo  know  if,  in  demanding  my  signature,  you  leave  me  *nt&ntf 
free  in  mv  pcrion?" '' Abwluldy !" 

"  Then,  well,  as  I  saiii  before,  sir,  I-ara  ready  to  marry  >l.  CAviJcaaU." 

"But   what  are  your  projects?" "Ah,  il^ac   ts  my  secret.     Wlut 

advunnse  should  I  have  over  you,  if,  knowing  your  sTCret,  I  were  to  t«Q  you 
mine  ?'  Danglars  bit  his  lipa,  ■'  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  arc  resuly  to  paj 
the  offiJal  visits,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  ?' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eugtfiiie. 

"  And  to  sign  the  contract  in  three  days  ?' "  Yes." 

"  Then,  in  my  lucn,  I  will  say,  well  I"  Danglars  pressed  his  daufttuer't 
hand  in  his.  But  it  was  extraordinary',  neither  did  the  fAthcr  say,  "  thmk 
you,  my  child,"  nor  did  the  daughter  smile  at  her  fithcr.  "  Is  the  coafo- 
ctice  ended?*  asked  Eugdnie,  rising.  DangUrs  motioned  that  he  bad 
noihin^  rnore  to  say.  Five  minutes  afterwards  the  piano  re^ouadcdia 
the  Eouch  of  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly's  fint[ers,  and  Mademoiselle  DaDaUn 
ivns  siiit:inR  Brabaniio's  malediction  on  Dcsdcmon.1.  At  the  end  of  the 
piece  Sicphen  entered,  and  annooaced  lo  Eugenic  ih-it  the  horses  were  in 
the  cirri  jge,  and  the  baroness  was  wailing  for  her  lo  pay  her  visiu.  We 
have  set^n  them  at  Villcfon's  i  they  proceeded  then  on  tiicir  c"  —  " 
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TdRCF,  dnys  afier  ilie  scene  ivi;  li.uc  j;i-t  described,  namely  lowaj'- 
live  o'elocb  in  ihe  afierno:>n  <•(  the  day  fixed  for  the  sign.iture  of  i>.o 
contr.ict  beHvcen  M.»demoi-el!c  Eugenie  Danijl.irj  .ind  Aiidre.a  Cavalcam-, 
uho.n  ilic  banker  persi'^le.l  in  c.dlini;  pi  jnce.  :n  .1  fro,h  breeze  a.^iiatedall 
llic  k-avei  in  the  lutle  K-irden  situated  in  from  of  the  tount  of  M.imc- 
Cristo's  hou^c.  ^md  the  l.iiicr  ivas  prcparinj;  to  jjo  I'ut  while  his  horse; 
were  imp.iiienlK-  pan-ing  the  yrciund,  lulii  in  bv  die  coachman,  who  h.iJ 
been  sealed  a  quarter  of  an  lie.ir  c.n  his  \.w\.  the  elc^Mnt  pl.atlon  ni::i 
which  we  arc  familiar,  r.ipul'v  f.inie.l  l!e  ,v.  J'  o(  I'le  .  i.lT-,iuet---a(e.  an: 
lIirL.«-.  rarlicr  than  -yi  Ji.wii.  on  the  ^tep.- .f  tiie  do..r,  M.  Andrea  Ca^a.- 
canti,  .IS  much  decked  .vm\  .is  jj.iv  a-;  if  he.  on  his  -kK-,  was  goin^' ;,> 
ir.arre  a  prince-,  lie  ii.nii'ed  alter  the  count  »iih  his  usual  familiaiin. 
.iml.  lioui'din-  luhtlv  (■>  the  iir.^1  ston-.  mei  him  on  the  t-p  of  ihe  stairv 
The  count  stopped  on  seeing  the  youn-  man.  As  for  Andtca,  he  «.- 
l.-iunelted,  and  when  once  lamicIieJ  noihitii;  slopped  hiiii,  "  Ah  '.  ijoa; 
morninj;.  my  dear  count,"  said  he.  "Ah.  M.  Andrea  !"  s.iiJ  the  l.itter. 
with  his  half-jcsiing  tone;  "  liow  do  you  dii." 

"  Charminiily.  as  you  see.  I  am  cnmc  lo  talk  lo  you  about  .1  thousand 
things  ;  but,  tlrsl  tell  me,  were  you  goinj;  oul  or  just  relumed  ?" 

"  1  ffas  Hoing  out,  sir," — -~"  ['hen,  in  order  not  to  hinder  you,  I  wi'.l 
get  up  with  yoti,  if  you  please,  in  v^jur  carri,ii;c,  and  Tom  shall  follow  wiih 
my  ph.ieton  in  tow." 

"  N'o,"  said  the  count,  with  an  imperceptible  smile  of  contempt,  for  lie 
had  no  wish  lo  be  seen  in  the  voung  tn.in':.  societv.— "no  ;  1  prefer  liiten- 
ing  10  you  here,  my  dear  M.  Andrea  ;  «c  can  eh.il  belter  indoors,  and  tbe:e 
is  no  coaehman  tnovevhe.ir  ourconvcisation."  The  count  relurneii  li'  i 
small  drauing-room  on  iVic  ftisv  ftoor,  ^ai.  Oio-«t\,  and,  crossini:;  his  le-'.  ; 
motioned  to  the  von'v,;  niAti  1.0  v^^c  tv  =.«».  -jJao,  SMi&m-i.  5ft=,iii\icd  his  1 
gayest  manner.    "  \'ouknow,TO>j  6eitta*T.C  ^liAV, "  ■Cct  ticwMsw^.-, 
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to  take  place  this  evening.    At  nine  o'clock  the  contract  is  to  be  signed  at 

my  father-in-law's." *^Ah !  indeed  r  said  Monte-Crista    «  What ;  is 

it  news  to  you  ?    Has  not  M.  Danglars  apprised  you  of  the  solemnity  ?* 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday, 

but  I  do  not  think  the  hour  was  mentioned." 

"  Possibly  ;  my  father-in-law  trusted  to  its  general  notoriety." 

"Well,"  said  M.onte-Cristo,  "you  are  fortunate,  M.  Cavalcanti !  it  is 
a  most  suitable  alliance  you  are  contracting,  and  Mademoiselle  Danglars 

is  a  pretty  girl." "  Yes,  indeed  she  is,"  replied  Cavalcanti,  with  a  very 

modest  tone. 

'*  Above  all,  she  is  very  rich, — at  least,  I  believe  so,"  said  Monte-Crista 

"  Very  rich,  do  you  think  ?"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Doubtless  :  it  is  said  M.  Danglars  conceals  at  least  half  of  his  fortune." 

'*  And  he  acknowledges  fifteen  or  twenty  millions,"  said  Andrea,  with  a 
look  sparkling  with  joy. 

"  Without  reckoning,"  added  Monte-Cristo,  "that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
entering  into  a  sort  of  speculation  already  in  vogue  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England,  but  quite  novel  in  France." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  allude  to, — the  railway,  of  which  he  has 

obtained  the  grant,  is  it  not  ?* "  Precisely  I   it  is  generally  believed 

he  will  gain  ten  millions  by  that    affair." "Ten    millions!     Do    you 

think  so  ?  It  is  magnificent !"  said  Cavalcanti,  who  was  quite  con- 
founded at  the  metallic  sound  of  these  golden  words.  "Without  reckon- 
ing," replied  Monte-Cristo,  "that  all  his  fortune  will  come  to  you,  and 
justly  too,  since  Mademoiselle  Danglars  is  an  only  daughter.  Besides, 
your  own  fortune,  as  your  father  assured  me,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
your  betrothed.  But,  enough  of  money  matters.  Do  you  know,  M. 
Andrea,  I  think  you  have  managed  this  affair  rather  skilfully  ?" 

"  Not  badly,  by  any  means,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "I  was  bom  for  a 
diplomatist.'* "Well,  you  must  become  a  diplomatist;  it  is  a  know- 
ledge not  to  be  acquired,  you  know  ;  it  is  instinctive.      Have  you  lost 

your  heart  ?" "  Indeed,    I  fear  it,"   replied   Andrea,    in    the   tone  in 

which  he  had  heard  Dorante  or  VaJ^re  reply  to  Alceste  in  the  Th^Atre 
Fran^ais.     "  Is  your  love  returned  ?*' 

*'  I  suppose  so,"  said  Andrea,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "  since  I  am 
accepted.     But  I  must  not  forget  one  grand  point." "  Which  ?" 

"  That  I  have  been  singularly  assisted." "  Nonsense  !" 

"  1  have,  indeed." "  By  circumstances  V^ "  No  ;  by  you." 

"  By  me  ?  Not  at  all,  prince,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  laying  a  marked 
stress  on  the  title ;  "  what  have  I  done  for  you  ?    Are  not  your  name, 

your  social  position,  and  your  merit  sufficient  ?" "  No,"  said  Andrea, — 

'*  no  ;  it  Is  useless  for  you  to  say  so,  count.  I  maintain  that  the  position 
of  a  man  like  you  has  done  more  than  my  name,  my  social  position,  and 
my  merit." 

"  You  are  completely  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  coldly,  who  felt 
the  perfidious  manoeuvre  of  the  young  man,  and  understood  the  bearing  ol 
his  words;  "you  only  acquired  my  protection  after  the  influence  and 
fortune  of  your  father  had  been  ascertained  ;  for,  after  all,  who  procured 
for  me,  who  had  never  seen  either  you  or  your  illustrious  father,  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  ?— Two  of  my  good  friends.  Lord  Wilmore 
and  the  Abbd  Busoni.  What  encouraged  me  not  to  become  your  surety, 
but  to  patronize  you  ? — It  was  your  father's  name,  so  well  known  in  Italy 
and  so  highly  honoured.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  you."  This  calm 
tone  and  perfect  ease  made  Andrea  feel  he  was,  for  the  moment,  restrained 
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by  n  more  muscular  hand  than  his  own,  and  that  the  restraint  couldoot 

be  easily  broken  through.  v£^ 

"  Oh  !  then  my  father  has  really  a  very  large  fortune,  count  ?"  ^^H 

"  It  appears  so,sir,''  replied  Monte-Cristo.  ^H^ 

"  Uo  )0U  know  if  my  promised  dowry  is  come  ?"  A   I 

"  1  hai-e  been  adi-ised  of  it," "  But  the  three  millions  f 

"  The  three  millions  are  probably  on  the  road." 

"  Then  I  shall  really  have  them  i" "  Forsooth  !"  said  the  count,  "  I 

do  not  think  you  have  yet  known  the  want  of  money."  Andrea,  was  so 
surprisLcl,  he  reflected  for  a  moment.  Then,  arousing  from  his  reverie,— 
"  Now,  sir,  1  have  one  request  to  make  to  you,  which  you  will  undcrstaMl, 

even  if  it  should  be  disagreeable  to  you," "  Proceed,"  said  Monte^Crista 

"  I  Imve  formed  an  acquaintance,  thanks  to  my  g^d  fortune,  with 

many  noted  persons,  and  have,  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  crowd  of 
friends.  Hal  marrying,  as  I  n  m  about  to  do,  before  all  Paris,  I  ought  to 
be  supported  by  an  illustrious  1 :.,.,.  lid,  in  tl;o  absence  of  the  paterml 
hand,  some  powerful  one  ought  lu  lead  me  to  the  altar  :  now,  my  father 
is  not  coming  to  Paris,  is  he?    He  is  old,  covered  with  wouads,  and 

suffers  (ireadfully,  he  says,  in  tnvdline," "Indeed  1" 

"  Well,  I  am  come  to  ask  a.  favoar  itf  you." "  Of  me !" 

"  Vc5,  of  you." "  And  pray  what  may  it  be  Y' 

"  Well,  to  take  his  part.'" "  Ah  !  my  dear  sir  !    What !    after  the 

numerous  relations  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  sust.iin  towards  you,  you 
know  mc  so  Utile  as  to  ask  such  a  thing!  Ask  me  to  lend  you  half  a 
million,  and,  although  svich  a  loan  is  somewhat  rare,  on  my  honour  you 
would  annoy  me  less  !  Know,  then,  what  1  llioiiKht  I  had  alread\-  lold 
you,  that,  in  the  moral  particip.Mion  pariicul.irly  with  this  world's  alTairs, 
the  Count  of  -Monte-Ciisto  has  never  ceased  to  entertain  the  scruples  and 
cvtn  the  supcrititiiiiis  of  the  East.     I,  who  have  a  serafilio  at  Cairo, one  .it 

Smyrna,  and  one  at  Constantinople,  preside  at  a  wedding  .'^nevcr  !'" 

"  Then,  you  refuse  nic  ?" "Decidedly;  and   were  you  my  son   or  my 

brother  1  would  refuse  you  in  the  same  way." 

"  But  what  must  be  done  ?"  said  Andrea,  disappointed. 
"  You  said  just  now,  you  had  a  hundred  fiii.'nds." 
"Agreed  ;  but  you  introduced  me  at  M.  Uanglars'." 

"Not  at  all  1  let  us  recall  the  csact  facts.     You   met  him  at   a   dinner 
party  at  my  house,  and  you  introduced  yourself  at  his   house  ;   that   is  i 

Yes,  but  by  niy  marriage,  you  have  forwarded  that.' '■  I  ;   not   in 

the  least,  I  beg  yon  to  believe.     Recollect  «hat  i  told  you  when  you  asked 
me  to  propose  you.     '  Oh  !  I  never  make  matches,  my  dear   prince,  it  is 
niy  settled  principle.'"     Andrea  Lit  his  lips, 
•■■  Rut,  ,it  least  vou  will  be  thiro  r 

'■  Will  all  Paris  be  there  ■" '■  Oh,  ccrtainlv.'' 

"  Wfll,  like  all  r.iri=,  I  shall  be  ibcie  loo,'  siki  the  count. 

"  And  will  you  ^jgn  the  contract  ?" 

"  I  sec  no  objection  to  th.it  ;  my  scruples  do  not  ffo  thus  far.'' 

"Welt,  since  you  will  grant  mc  no  more,  I  must  be  content  with  what 

you  give  me.     But  one  word  more,  count," "  What  is  it :" 

'■  Advice." ■•  Be  careful  ;  advice  is  worse  than  a  service." 

"  Oh.  you  can  give  me  this  without  compromising  yourself." 
"  7'cll  me  what  it  is." 

"  Is  m)'  wife's  fortune  five  \iun6tc4  vVQvi=,»\i\\si';=,"':' 
"  Tiiat  is  the  sum  M.  DansVata^iiiw&tM  a'.M^Qv.'a';^*.:' 
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**  Must  I  receive  it,  or  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  notary  ?*' 

''  This  is  the  way  such  affairs  are  generally  arranged  when  it  is  wished 
to  do  them  stylishly  : — Your  two  solicitors  appoint  a  meeting,  when  the 
contract  is  signed,  for  the  next  day  or  the  following ;  then  they  exchange 
the  two  portions,  for  which  they  each  gfive  a  receipt;  then,  when  the 
marriage  is  celebrated,  they  place  the  amount  at  your  disposal  as  chief 
of  the  community." "  Because,"  said  Andrea,  with  a  certain  ill-con- 
cealed uneasiness,  "  I  thought  I  heard  my  father-in-law  say  he  intended 
embarking  our  property  in  that  famous  railway  affair  of  which  you  spoke 

just  now." "Well,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  it  will  be  the  way,  everybody 

says,  of  trebling  your  fortune  in  twelve  months.  The  Baron  Danglars  is  a 
good  father,  and  knows  how  to  calculate." 

**  Come,  then,"  said  Andrea,  "  all  is  well,  excepting  your  refusal,  which 

quite  grieves  me." "You  must  attribute  it  only  to  natural  scruples 

under  similar  circumstances." 

"  Well,"  said  Andrea,  "  let  it  be  as  you  wish  :  this  evening,  then,  at  nine 

o'clock." "Adieu  till  then."  Notwithstanding  a  slight  resistance  on  the 

part  of  Monte-Cristo,  whose  lips  turned  pale,  but  who  preserved  his  cere- 
monious smile,  Andrea  seized  the  count  s  hand,  pressed  it,  jumped  into 
his  phaeton,  and  disappeared. 

The  four  or  five  remaining  hours  before  nine  o'clock  arrived,  Andrea 
employed  in  riding,  paying  visits  destined  to  interest  those  of  whom  he 
had  spoken,  to  appear  at  the  banker's  in  their  gayest  equipages,  dazzling 
them  by  promises  of  grand  feasts,  which  have  since  turned  every  brain, 
and  in  which  Danglars  was  just  becoming  initiated.  In  fact,  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening  the  grand  saloon,  the  gallery  adjoining,  and  the  three 
other  drawing-rooms  on  the  same  floor,  were  filled  with  a  perfumed  crowd, 
who  sympathized  but  little  in  the  event,  but  who  all  participated  in  that 
love  of  being  present  wherever  there  is  anything  fresh  to  be  seen.  An 
Academician  would  say  that  soirdes  of  the  world  are  collections  of  flowers 
which  attract  inconstant  butterflies,  famished  bees,  and  buzzing  drones. 

No  one  could  dispute  that  the  rooms  were  splendidly  illuminated,  the 
light  streamed  forth  on  the  gold  mouldings  and  the  silk  hangings ;  and 
all  the  bad  taste  of  this  furniture,  which  had  only  its  richness  to  boast 
of,  shone  in  its  splendour.  Mademoiselle  Eugdnie  was  dressed  with 
elegant  simplicity  ;  a  figured  white  silk  dress,  a  white  rose  half-concealed 
in  her  jet-black  hair,  were  her  only  ornaments,  unaccompanied  by  a 
single  leweL  Her  eyes,  however,  betrayed  that  perfect  confidence  which 
contradicted  the  girlish  simplicity  of  this  modest  attire.  Madame  Dang- 
lars was  chatting  at  a  short  distance  with  Debray,  Beauchamp,  and 
Chiteau-Renaud.  Debray  was  admitted  to  the  house  for  this  grand 
solemnity,  but  like  every  one  else,  and  without  any  particular  privilege. 
M.  Danglars,  surrounded  by  deputies  and  men  connected  with  the 
revenue,  was  explaining  a  new  theory  of  taxation  which  he  intended  to 
adopt  when  the  course  of  events  had  compelled  government  to  call  him 
into  the  ministr>%  Andrea,  on  whose  arm  hung  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate dandies  of  the  opera,  was  explaining  to  him  rather  cleverly,  since 
he  was  obliged  to  be  bold  to  appear  at  ease,  his  future  projects,  and  the 
new  luxuries  he  meant  to  introauce  to  Parisian  fashions  with  his  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  livres  per  annum.  The  crowd  moved  to  and  fro 
in  those  rooms  like  an  ebb  and  flow  of  turquoises,  rubies,  emeralds,  opals, 
and  diamonds.  As  usual,  the  oldest  women  were  the  most  decorated,  and 
the  ugliest  the  most  conspicuous.    If  there  was  a  beautiful  lily,  or  a  sweet 
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rose,  you  had  to   search    for  it,   concealed   in   some   corner  bdiM  i 
mother  with  a  turban,  or  an  aunt  with  a  bird- of- lura disc. 

At  each  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  trotvd,  the  buHing,  and  ibe  Uu^ 
ter,  the  door-keeper's  voice  was  heitd  announcing  some  nariK  »« 
known  in  the  financial  department,  respected  in  the  army,  or  illusiriovt  a 
the  literary  world,  and  which  was  acknawled^d  by  a  slight  movcaieat  it 
the  different  groups.  But  for  one  whose  privilege  it  was  to  agtute  tbt 
ocean  of  human  waves,  how  many  were  received  with  a  loolc  o(  iadtller- 
race  or  a  sneer  of  disdain  !  At  the  moment  wben  the  h;m<l  of  the  masm 
time-piece,  representing  Kndymion  asleep,  pointed  to  nine  on.  its  ^cMoi 
face,  and  the  hammer,  the  faithful  type  of  mechanical  thought,  Krad 
nine  times,  the  name  of  Count  dc  Moote-Criilo  resounded  init»tuni,W>l 
as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  all  the  assembly  turned  low.irds  the  door.  Tk 
count  was  dressed  in  black,  and  with  his  tiabitu.il  simplicity  :  bis  ^AiK 
waistcoat  displayed  his  expansive  noble  cUest,  his  black  sloct  appearri 
singularly  remarkable,  contrasting  as  it  did  wiih  the  dc^ly  ptleiiMi 
of  bis  foce.  His  only  jewel  «a9  a  chuD,  so  fine  tliat  ibc  aktuJc 
gold  thread  was  scarcely  perceptible  on  his  while  waistcoat.  A  6"^ 
was  formed  immediately  round  the  door,  llic  cotint  p«Tceii«ii  :~ 
ore  glance  Madame  D.ingkirs  at  one  end  o(  Ihe  drawing-roam,  sL  Daaxlvi 
at  the  other,  and  Eugdnie  in  front  of  him.  He  first  advanced  towards  tk 
baroness,  who  was  chatting  with  Mad^iuedc  Villcfortiwhcliad  cotncaietc 
Valentine  being  still  an  invalid  ;  and  without  [um'me  aside,  so  dear  «■ 
the  road  left  for  him,  he  pa^ssed  from  the  b.ironess  to  EuA^nie,  *Ikmii  ht 
complimented  in  such  rapid  and  tneasured  terms,  thnttne  prood  vtil 
was  quite  struck.  Near  her  was  Madcm(^Klle  Loubc  d'Armil^,  «ht 
thanked  the  count  for  the  letters  of  introduction  he  hud  so  kindly  ffi» 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  young  men,  and  for  the  moment  seemed  to  outvie  the 
sun  in  splendour.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  while 
jealous  of  these  miHions,  they  thought  they  did  not  require  them  to  render 
them  beautiful  Andrea,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  complimented^  flat- 
tered, beginning  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  dream,  was  almost  bewil- 
dered. The  notary  solemnly  took  the  pen,  flourished  it  above  his  head, 
and  said,  **  Gentlemen,  the  contract  is  to  sign.** 

The  baron  was  to  sign  first ;  then  the  representative  of  M.  Cavalcanti, 
senior  ;  then  the  baroness  ;  afterwards  the  future  couple,  as  thev  are  styled 
on  the  ceremonious  stamped  papers.  The  baron  took  the  pen  and  bigiied, 
then  the  representative.  The  baroness  approached,  leaning  on  Madame 
de  Villefort's  arm.  **  My  dear,"  said  she,  as  she  took  the  pen,  **  is  it  not 
vexatious  ?  An  uitexpected  incident,  in  the  affair  of  murder  and  theft  at 
the  count  of  Monie-Cristo's,  in  which  he  nearly  fell  a  victim,  deprives  us 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  M.  de  Villefort" 

"  Indeed,"  said  M.  Danglars,  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  would  have 
said,  **  Faith,  I  care  very  little  about  it !" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  approaching,  "  I  am  much  afraid  I  am  the 

involuntary  cause  ot  that  absence." "  What  !  you,  count,"  said  Madame 

Danglars,  signing  ;  **  if  you  are,  take  care,  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 
Andrea  pricked  up  his  ears. "  But  it  is  not  my  fault ;  as  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  prove."  Every  one  listened  eagerly  :  Monte-Cristo,  who  so  rarely 
opened  his  lips,  was  about  to  speak.  **  You  remember,"  said  the  count, 
during  the  most  profound  silence,  "  that  the  unhappy  wretch  who  came  to 
rob  me,  died  at  my  house  ;  it  was  supposed  he  was  stabbed  by  his  accom- 
plice, on  attempting  to  leave  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Danglars. "  In  order  to  examine  his  wounds,  he  was  un- 
dressed, and  his  clothes  were  thrown  into  a  corner,  where  officers  of  justice 
picked  them  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  waistcoat,  which  they  overlooked." 
Andrea  turned  pale,  and  drew  towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  cloud  rising  in 
the  horizon,  which  appeared  to  forebode  a  coming  storm. 

"  Well !  this  waistcoat  was  discovered  to-day,  covered  with  blood,  and 
with  a  hole  over  the  heart."  The  ladies  screamed,  and  two  or  three  pre- 
pared to  faint.  "  It  was  brought  to  me.  No  one  could  guess  what  the 
dirty  rag  could  be  ;  I  alone  supposed  it  was  the  waistcoat  of  the  victim. 
My  valet,  in  examining  this  mournful  relic,  felt  a  paper  in  the  pocket  and 
drew  it  out ;  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  baron." 

"  To  me!"  cried  Danglars. "  Yes,  indeed,  to  you  ;  I  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering your  name  under  the  blood  with  which  the  letter  was  stained,'' 
replied  Monte-Cristo,  amid  the  general  burst  of  amazement. 

*^  But,"  asked  Madame  Danglars,  looking  at  her  husband  with  uneasi- 
ness, "  how  could  that  prevent  M.  de  Villefort ^ 

"  In  this  simple  way,  madame,"  replied  Monte-Cristo  ;  "the  waistcoat 
and  the  letter  were  both,  what  is  termed,  convictive  evidence  :  I  therefore 
sent  it  all  to  M.  le  Procureur  du  Roi.  You  understand,  my  dear  baron, 
legal  proceedings  are  the  safest  in  criminal  cases  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  some 
plot  against  you."  Andrea  looked  steadily  at  Monte-Cnslo,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  second  drawing-room. 

"Possibly,*  said  Danglars ;  **  was  not  this  murdered  man  an  old  galley- 
slave  ?"-^'*  Yes,"  rephed  the  count;  **a  felon  named  Caderousse." 
Danglars  turned  slightly  pale,  Andrea  reached  the  anteroom  beyond  the 
little  drawing-room. 

"  But  go  on  signing,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  **  I  perceive  my  story  has 
caused  a  general  emotion,  and  I  beg  to  apologise  to  you,  baroness^  and  t.<^ 
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JUdenioiselle  Danglars."  The  baroness,  who  had  signei],  returned  the 
pen  10  the  notary.     "  Prince  Cavaicanti  !"  said  the  lalterj  "  Prince  Cai-al- 

canti,  where  are  you?" "Andrea  !  Andrea  !"  repeated  several  yoorg 

people,  who  were  already  on  sufiicienlly  intimate  teims  with  him  to  ciB 

him  by  Ills  Christian  name. "  Call  the  prince  !  inform  him  it  is  his  tun 

to  sign  !'  cried  Danglars  to  one  of  the  doorkeepers. 

Uui  :it  ihe  same  instant  the  crowd  of  guests  rushed,  terrified,  into  the 
princip:il  saloon,  as  if  some  frightful  monster  h.id  entered  the  apartments 
quart-ns  qtum  devorct.  There  was,  indeed,  reason  to  retreat,  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  scream.  An  officer  was  placing  two  soldiers  at  the  door  of  each 
drawinij-room,  and  was  advancing  towards  Danglars,  preceded  by  a  com- 
missioner ofJ>olice,  girded  wiih  his  scirf.  Madame  Danglars  uttered  a 
scream  ,ind  fainted.  Danglars,  who  thought  himself  threatened  (cettain 
consciences  are  never  calm), — Danglars  appeared  before  his  guests  wittia 
terriiied  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sir  i"'  asked  Monle-Cristo,  advancing  to  meet  the 
commissioner. — — "  Which  of  you  gentlemen,"  asked  the  magisnaie, 
without  replying  to  the  coun^  "  answers  to  the  name  of  Andrea  Cavai- 
canti ?''  A  cry  of  stupor  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Tber 
searched  ;  they  questioned.  "  But  who  then  is  Andrea  Cavalcanii  ?° 
asked  U.inglars,  in  .imazemcnt. "A  galley-sl.ivc,  escaped  from  con- 
finement .nl  Toulon." ''  And  what  crime  has  he  committed  ?'' ''  He 

is  accuicd,"  said  the  commissary,  with  his  intlexiblc  voice,  "of  having 
assassinated  the  man  iianicd  L'adcroiissc,his  former  comp.iniori  in  prisor. 
at  the  moment  he  was  making  his  escape  from  the  house  of  tlic  Count  of 
Montc-Cristo.''     Monic-Cristo  cast  a  r.ipid  glance  around  him      Andrei 
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IHF,  DEPARTURE  FOR  EFI.r.lVM. 
A  FF,w  minutes  after  the  scene  of  confusion  produced  in  the  saloons  cf 
M.  D.mgl.irs  by  the  uiie\pccied  appearance  of  the  brigade  of  soldiers,  ani 
by  tlie  disclosure  which  had  followed,  the  lartjc  hotel  was  deserted  ni;h  i 
rapidity  which  the  announcement  of  a  case  uf  jilagiie  or  of  cholera  morbus 
.imon-  ibe  fiucsls  would  have  caused.  In  a  few  minutes,  through  all  ihc 
doors,  down  all  the  st.iircascs,  by  every  issue,  each  one  had  hastened  13 
retire,  or  r.ilher  to  ily  ;  for  it  was  one  of  those  circumst.inces  in  which 
it  is  useless  to  aiiL'mpt  to  impart  that  common  consolation  which  make= 
even  the  best  fiiends  importunate  under  great  catastrophes.  There  re- 
mained in  the  banker's  hotel  only  DangUrs.  closeted  in  his  cabinet,  ar.: 
making  bis  st.itemcnt  to  the  ofliccr  of  the  dft.nchmcnt  ;  Madame  Danglat.'. 
terrified,  in  the  boudoir  with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  and  Kugenie,  «he. 
with  haujjlity  air  and  disdainful  lip,  had  lelirL-a  to  her  100m  with  her  in- 
scpar.ible  companion.  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armillv.  As  for  the  nuiiicroui 
servants  (tnore  nuiiiernus  that  evening  than  usual,' for  their  number  w.i; 
augmenled  by  tbe  cooks  and  butlers  of  the  Cafi!  de  Paris),  venting  on  ; 
their  emplnyers  tboir  aii^'er  at  what  ibey  termed  the  insult,  they  col-  I 
Jectcd  in  groups  in  the  ball,  in  the  kitchens,  or  in  their  rooms,  ihinkins 
very  lillle  of  their  duty.  wVicAx  wm  t.b.us  naturally  interrupted.  Of  all  this 
household,  only  two  ind\v\<lua\s  4ci«Ne  ov\i  ■^5i\;\t'; ■,  \VcMi  ate  Mademoi- 
sd.'c  Eugenic  Dan"^.its  and  >\a4e'mQ\ac\\'i\.<i>i\=,cSM\\«\-^. 

The  betrothed  had  icuted,  asNve  ^ai^i, -^\^VVl^,^^^•i  ^\^,&.-i^vi&,j,\x^. 
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and  tlie  demeanour  of  an  outraged  queen,  followed  by  her  companion, 

Kler  and  more  aflfected  than  herself.  On  reaching  her  room  Eugenie 
:ked  her  door,  while  Louise  fell  on  a  chair.  "  Ah,  what  a  dreadful 
thing!"  said  the  young  musician  ;  "who  would  have  suspected  it?  M. 
Andrea  Cavalcanti  a  murderer— a  galley-slave  escaped— a  convict !"  An 
ironical  smile  curled  the  lip  of  Eugdnie.     "  In  truth,  I  was  fated,"  said 

she  ;  "  I  escaped  the  Morcerf  only  to  fall  into  the  Cavalcanti." "  Ob, 

do  not  confound  the  two,  Eugenie." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  The  men  are  all  infamous  ;  and  I  am  bappy  to 
be  able  now  to  do  mor;  than  detest  them,  I  despise  ihem." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Louise. 

"  What  shaU  we  do  ?" "  Yes." 

"  Why,  the  same  we  had  intended  doin^  three  days  since — set  off." 

"  What !  although  you  are  not  now  going  to  be  married,  you  intend 
stiU " 

"  Listen,  Louise !  I  hate  this  life  of  the  fashionable  world,  always 
ordered,  measured,  ruled,  like  our  music-paper.  What  I  have  always 
wished  for,  desired,  and  coveted,  is  the  life  of  an  artist,  free  and  indepen- 
dent, relying  only  on  my  own  resources,  and  accountable  only  to  myself. 
Remain  here  !  what  for  ? — that  they  may  try,  a  month  hence,  to  marry 
me  again  ;  and  to  whom? — to  M.  Debray,  perhaps,  as  it  was  once  pro- 
posed. No,  Louise,  no !  This  evening's  adventure  will  serve  for  my 
excuse.  I  did  riot  seek  one,  I  did  not  ask  for  one.  God  sends  me  this, 
and  I  hail  it  joyfully  !" 

"  How  strong  and  courageous  you  are  !"  said  the  fair  frail  girl  to  her 
brunette  companion.  "  Did  you  not  yet  know  me  ?  Come,  Louise,  let 
us  talk  of  our  affairs.    The  post-chaise " 

"  Was  happily  bought  three  days  since." 

"  Have  you  had  it  sent  where  we  arc  to  go  for  it  T "  Yes," 

"  Our  passport  (" "  Here  it  is  !" 

And  Eugenie,  with  her  usual  precision,  opened  a  printed  paper,  and 

"  M.  L^on  d'Armilly,  twenty  years  of  age ;  profession,  artist ;  hair 
black,  eyes  black  ;  travelling  with  his  sister." 

"  Capital  1     How  did  you  get  this  passport  r 

"When  1  went  to  ask  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  for  letters  for  the  directors 
of  the  theatres  at  Rome  and  at  Naples,  I  expressed  my  fears  of  travelling 
AS  a  female ;  he  perfectly  understood  them,  and  undertook  to  procure  for 
me  a  man's  passport  ;  and  two  days  after  1  received  this,  to  which  I  have 

added  with  my  own  hand,  '  travelling  with  his  sister.' " '  Well,   said 

Eugenie,  cheerfully,  "  we  have  then  only  to  pack  up  our  trunks  ;  we  shall 
start  the  evening  of  the  signature,  instead  ot  the  evening  of  the  wedding 

~"  Reflect  well,  Eugenie  !" "  Oh,  I  have  finished  all  my  reflec lions  i 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  only  of  reports,  of  the  end  of  the  month,  of  up  ^^^^ 
down  of  Spanish  funds,  of  Haitian  paper.  Instead  of  y^^'^j}^-''^^—.  ^_ 
you  undersund  ?-air,  liberty, melody  of  birds,  plains  of  Lombardy,  V^^^ 
tian  canals,  Roman  paUces,  the  Bay  of  Naples.  How  much  hav^  ^- 
Louise?"  The  young  girl  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed  fi^^» 
from  an  inlaid  secr/tai^re  a  nruOl  portfoliS  «ith  a  locV  «.  -"Wj^  *^ 
counted  twenty-three  bank-note^ 

"  TweMy-thne  liiousand  francs,"  said  aihe.  .™H4»r  «^*-^-'>^»*l 

"And  as  much,  at  least,  ic  pearls,  diamotida.WiQ  ^^"^^  ■^'= 


I 


CHAPTI 

THE  HOTEL  OF  TH 

And  now  let  us  leave  Mademoiscli 
their  way  to  Brussels,  and  return  to 
Ibrtibly  interrupted  in  his  career  of 
Master  Andrea  was  a  very  skilful 
that,  on  the  first  rumour  which  n 
approached  the  door,  and,  crossing  t 
But  we  have  forgotten  to  mention  < 
oo^t  not  to  be  omitted ;  it  was,  ths 
trpHSSiau  of  the  bride-elect  was  ex 
diamonds,  cashmere  shawls,  Valenci 
aH  those  tempting  things,  the  bare  i 
young  girls  oound  with  joy,  and  w! 
passing  through  this  room,  Andrea 
and  intelligent,  but  also  provident,  f 
able  of  the  ornaments  before  him. 
leaped  with  a  lighter  heart  from  the 
hands  of  the  gendarmes.    Tall  and 
ator,  and  muscular  as  a  Spartan,  he 
out  knowing  where  to  direct  his  steps 
himself  from  the  spot  where  he  knc 
through  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc,  he  f 
•  thieves  have  in  avoiding  barriers,  at 

he  stopped,  breathless  and  panting. 
the  vast  wilderness  of  the  Saint- 1^ 
ness.    "  Am  I  lost  r  he  cried  ;  **  n 
my  enemies.    My  safety  is  now  i 
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"Avery  easy  thing,  if  your  liorse  be  not  tired," 

"  I  tell  you  he  will  go  like  the  wind,  only  tell  me  which  way  to  drive." 

"  Towards  the  Louvres." "  Ah  !  I  know  it ! — the  land  of  ratafia," 

'  Exactly  so  :  I  merely  wish  to  overtake  one  of  my  friends,  with  whom 
'  "n  going  to  hunt  to-morrow  at  Chapelle-en-Serva!.     He  should  have 


waited  for  me  here  with  3  cabriolet  till  half-past  eleven  ;  it  is  twelve,  and, 

tired  of  wailing,  he  must  have  gone  on." "  It  is  likely." 

"  Well,  will  you  try  and  overtake  him  ?" 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better." "  If  you  do  not  overtake  him  before 

we  reach  Bourget  you  shall  have  twenty  francs ;  if  not  before  Louvres^ 
thirty." 

"  And  if   we  do  overtake  him  T "  Forty,"  said  Andrea,  after  a 

moment's  hesitation,  at  the  end  of  which  he  lemembered  that  he  might 
snfely  promise,  "That  will  do!"  said  the  man;  "get  in,  and  w^reofT! 
Prrrrouuu  !" 

Andrea  got  into  the  cab,  which  passed  rapidly  through  the  Faubouig 

St.  Denis,  along  the  Faubovirg  St.  Martin,  crossed  the  barrier,  and  threaded 

its  way  through  the  interminable  Villette.      They  never  overtook  the 

'     chimerical  friend,  yet  Andrea  frequently  inquired  of  walking  passers  and 

'    at  the  inns  which  were  not  yet  closed,  for  a  green  cabriolet  and  bay  horse ; 

^     and  as  there  are  a  great  many  cabriolets  to  be  seen  on  the  road  to  the 

*  Pays-Bas,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  green,  the  inquiries  increased,  at 
P  every  step.  Every  one  had  just  seen  it  pass ;  it  was  only  five  hundred, 
B   two  huntJred,  one  hundred  steps  in  advance ;  at  length  they  readied  it, 

■  but  it  was  not  the  friend.     Once  the  cab  was  also  passed  by  a  caliche 

■  rapidly  whirled  along  by  two  post-horses.    "Ah  !"  said  Cavakanti  to  him- 

*  self, "  if  I  only  had  that  britsfca,  those  two  good  post-horses,  and,  above  all, 
b  the  passport  that  carries  them  on  !"    And  he  sighed  deeply.     The  cal^he 

■  contained  Mademoiselle  Danglars  and  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly.     "  On- 

*  wards  !  onwards  !"  said  Andrea,  "  we  must  overtake  him  soon."  And  the 
Bi  poor  horse  resumed  the  desperate  gallop  it  had  never  slackened  since 
■I  leaving  the  barrier,  and  arrived  smoking  at  Louvres. 

^  "  Certainly,"  said  Andrea,  "  I  shall  not  overtake  my  friend,  but  I  Ehall 
"I  kill  your  horse,  therefore  I  had  better  stop.     Here  are  thirty  francs,  I  will 

*  sleep  at  the  Cheval  Rouge,  and  will  secure  a  place  in  the  first  coach. 
■■  Good-night,  friend  !"    And  Andrea,  after  placing  six  pieces  of  five  francs 

*  each  in  the  man's  hand,  leaped  lightly  on  to  the  pathway.    The  coachman 

■  joyfully  pocketed  the  sum,  and  turned  back  on  his  road  to  Paris.    Andrea 

■  pretended  to  go  towards  the  hotel  of  the  Cheval  Rouge,  but  after  stopping 

■  an  instant  against  the  door,  and  hearing  the  last  sound  of  the  cab,  which 

*  was  disappearing  to  view,  he  went  on  his  road,  and  with  a  firm  tread  pre- 

■  pared  for  a  walk  of  two  leagues.  There  be  rested  ;  he  must  be  near 
I  Chapelle-en-Serval,  where  he  pretended  to  be  going.     U  was  not  fatigue 

*  tjiat  stayed  Andrea  here;  it  was  that  he  might  form  some  resolution,  adopt 
5  Some  plan.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  a  diligence,  equally  so 
■to  engage  post-horses  1  to  travel  either  way  a  passport  was  ncceisary.  It 
■■Vvould  also  be  impossible  to  remain  in  the  department  of  the  Oi»e,  oiie  ol 

the  most  open  and  strictly  guarded  in  France  ;  this  was  quite  impossible, 
i^specially  to  a  man  hke  Andrea,  perfectly  conversant  on  criminal  matters, 
'*-Ie  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  moat,  buried  his  face  in  bis  hands  and  re- 
!«»ecled.  Ten  minutes  after  he  raised  his  bead;  his  resoluuon  wa»  nwde. 
Efc^e  threw  some  dust  over  the  paletflt,  which  he  bad  found  time  >o  *it;i.q^^«^ 
t^e  ante-chamber  and  button  over  his  baU  costume,  and,  '^''^S^^ 


bn-Serv^,  he  knocked  loudly  ai 


and  a  faint  smile  played  upon  his  wiaK  lips  and  pallid  c  

round  and  saw  the  objects  of  liis  search  opoo  the  cfaimney-picce ;  Iks 
were  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  With  foreed  composute^  he  dipped  the  pea  ; 
the  ink,  and  wrote  ihc  foUon  ing  lines  upon  n  sheet  of  paper  :- 

"  1  have  no  money  to  pay  my  bill,  but  I  am  not  a  dishonest  tnia ;  1 
leave  behind  me  as  a  pledge  this  pin,  worth  ten  liotes  the  anaouaL  I  ibl 
be  excused  for  escaping  at  daybreak,  for  1  vras  ashamed.' 

He  then  drew  the  pin  from  his  cnval  and  placed  it  on  the  p«|K>.  1i* 
done,  instend  of  leaving  the  door  fastened,  tic  drew  back  the  baltv*^ 
even  placed  the  door  ajar,  as  though  he  bad  left  the  room,  foiret^u 
close  it,  and,  sliding  up  the  chinmey  like  a  man  accustomed  10  CMK  ■■ 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  having  elTaced  the  very  marks  of  his  fett  ooaik 
floor,  he  commenced  climbing  the  hollow  tunnel,  which  afforded  wafe 
only  means  of  escape  left.  At  this  precise  time,  the  first  gendume  Join 
had  noticed  walked  up-stairs,  preceded  by  the  conuuissftire  fif  p ' 
and  supported  by  the  second  gendarme  who  guarded  the  st«u_. 
and  was  himself  reinforced  by  the  one  stationed  at  the  door.    Ante 

was  indebted  for  this  visit  to  the  following  circumstances  : At  in- 

break,  the  telegraphs  were  set  at  work  in  all  directions  j  and  »!a* 
immediately  the  authorities  in  every  district  had  exerted  tbeir  atmtS» 
deavours  to  arrest  the  murderer  of  Caderonsse.  Compi^gne,  that  nt^n*- 
dence  and  fortified  toi\-n,is  well  furnished  with  authorities,  Eerndanaa.^ 
commissaires  de  police  :  they,  therefore,  commenced  operations  ti  ■■ 
as  the  telegraphic  despatch  arrived  ;  and  the  Bell  and  Bot^e  bBSsf  * 
first  hotel  in  the  town,  they  had  naturally  directed  their  6rst  tniiDinesiMe 
Now,  besides  the  reports  of  the  sentinels  guarding  the  Hfitcl  de  V* 
which  is  next  door  to  the  Bell  and  Bottle,  tt  had  been  stated  that  a  m^ 
of  travellers  had  arrived  llierc  durintr  the  nistit.      The   spnilnaJ  vkt  ^ 
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ceived  that  the  latter,  instead  of  retiring,  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  upon  this  announcement,  were  watching  with  increased  attention. 
It  was  now  his  turn  to  look  about  him  :  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  a  massive 
building  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  on  his  right ;  any  one  could  descend 
from  the  openings  in  the  tower,  and  examine  every  comer  of  the  roof 
below  ;  and  Andrea  expected  momentarily  to  see  the  head  of  a  gendarme 
appear  at  one  of  these  openings.  If  once  discovered,  he  knew  he  would  be 
lost,  for  a  chase  on  the  roof  afforded  no  chance  of  success  ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  descend,  not  through  the  same  chimney  by  which  he  arrived, 
but  by  a  similar  one  conducting  to  another  room.  He  looked  round  for 
a  chimney  from  which  no  smoke  issued,  and  having  reached  it,  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  orifice  without  being  seen  by  any  one.  At  the  same 
minute,  one  of  the  little  windows  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  head  of  a  gendarme  appeared.  For  an  instant  it  remained  motion- 
less as  one  ot  the  stone  decorations  of  the  building,  then,  after  a  long  sigh 
of  disappointment,  the  head  disappeared.  The  brigadier,  calm  and  dig- 
nified as  the  law  he  represented,  passed  through  the  crowd,  without  answer- 
ing the  thousand  questions  addressed  to  him,  and  re-entered  the  hotel. 

**  Well  T  asked  the  two  gendarmes. 

"  Well,  my  boys,"  said  the  brigadier, "  the  brigand  must  really  have 
escaped  early  this  morning ;  but  we  will  send  to  the  roads  of  Villers- 
Coterets  and  Noyon,  and  search  the  forest,  when  we  shall  catch  him,  no 
doubt"  The  honourable  functionary  had  scarcely  expressed  himself  thus, 
in  that  intonation  which  is  peculiar  to  brigadiers  of  the  gendarmerie,  when 
a  loud  scream,  accompanied  by  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell,  resounded 
through  the  court  of  the  hotel.     "Ah  1  what  is  that  V  cried  the  brigadier. 

"  Some  traveller  seems  impatient,"  said  the  host.    "  What  number  was 

it  rang?" "  Number  3." "  Run,  waiter  !"  At  this  moment  the  screams 

and  ringing  were  redoubled.  **  Aha !"  said  the  brigadier,  stopping  the  ser- 
vant, **  the  person  who  is  ringing  appears  to  want  something  more  than  a 
waiter  ;  we  will  attend  upon  him  with  a  gendarme.  Who  occupies  Number 

3  ?" "  The  little  fellow  who  arrived  last  night  in  a  post-chaise  with  his 

sister,  and  who  asked  for  a  double-bedded  room."  The  bell  here  rang  for 
a  third  time,  with  another  shriek  full  of  anguish. 

**  Follow  me,  M.  le  Commissaire  !"  said  the  brigadier ;  "  tread  in  my  steps." 

"  Wait  an  instant,"  said  the  host ;  "  Number  3  has  two  staircases,  an 

interior  and  an  exterior.'' 

"  Good  !"  said  the  brigadier.  "  I  will  take  charge  of  the  interior.  Are 
the  carbines  loaded  ?" "  Yes,  brigadier." 

"  Well,  you  guard  the  exterior,  and  if  he  attempt  to  fly,  fire  upon  him  ; 
he  must  be  a  great  criminal,  from  what  the  telegraph  says." 

The  brigadier,  followed  by  the  commissaire,  disappeared  by  the  interior 
staircase,  accompanied  by  the  noise  which  his  assertions  respecting  Andrea 
had  excited  in  the  crowd.  This  is  what  had  happened  :  Andrea  had  very 
cleverly  managed  to  descend  two-thirds  of  the  chimney,  but  then  his  foot 
slipped,  and  notwithstanding  his  endeavours,  he  came  into  the  room  with 
more  speed  and  noise  than  he  intended.  It  would  have  signified  little  had 
the  room  been  empty,  but  unfortunately  it  was  occupied.  Two  ladies,  sleep- 
ing in  one  bed,  were  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  they  saw  a  man.  One  of  these  ladies, 
tne  fair  one,  uttered  those  terrible  shrieks  which  resounded  through  the 
house  ;  while  the  other,  rushing  to  the  bell-rope,  rang  with  all  her  strength. 
Andrea,  as  we  can  see,  was  surrounded  by  misfortune. 

"  For  pity's  sake,"  he  cried,  pale  and  bewildered,  without  seeing  whofn 


"  Well !  be  it  so, '  at  iengtn  saia 
you  came,  and  we  will  say  nothing  : 

"  Here  he  is  !  here  he  is  !''  cried  a 
is  !  I  see  him  !''  The  brigadier  had  p 
ceived  Andrea  standing  and  entreati 
of  the  musket  burst  open  the  lock,  t 
broken  door  fell  in.  Andrea  ran  to 
ready  to  rush  out ;  but  he  was  stopp 
a  little  thrown  back,  pale,  and  wi 
hand. 

•*  Fly,  then  I"*  cried  Mademoiselle 

fears  diminished  :  "  Fly  I" ''  Or 

which  a  Vest  il  in  the  circle  would  h: 
gladiator  to  finish  his  vanquished 
I()oked  on  the  young  girl  with  an  e: 
understood  such  ferocious  honour 
down  his  knife  ;  '*  why  should  I  do 
Mademoiselle  Danglars,  '*  that  you 
worst  criminals." 

**  Bah  !''  said  Cavalcanti,  crossing 

The  brigadier  advanced  to  him  j 
Andrea,  "  sheathe  your  sword,  my  f 
such  a  fuss,  since  1  yield  myself ;"  an 
The  two  girls  looked  with  horror  up 
of  the  world  shaking  off  his  covi 
Andrea  turned  towards  them,  and 
**  Have  you  any  message  for  your 
all  probability,  I  shall  return  to  Par 

Eugenie  covered  her  face  with 
"  vou  need  not  be  ashamed,  even  t 
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the  Roman  world  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  sever  it  at  a  single  blow. 
The  next  day  they  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandre,  at  BrusseUi  The  same 
evening  Andrea  was  secured  in  the  Conciergerie. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

THE    LAW. 

We  have  seen  how  quietly  Mademoiselle  Danglars  and  Mademoiselle 
d'Armilly  accomplished  their  transformation  and  flight ;  the  fact  being  that 
every  one  was  too  much  occupied  in  his  or  her  own  affairs  to  think  of 
theirs.  We  will  leave  the  banker  contemplating  the  enormous  columns 
of  his  debt  before  the  phantom  of  bankruptcy,  and  follow  the  baroness, 
who,  alter  remaining  for  a  moment  as  if  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the 
blow  which  had  struck  her,  had  gone  to  seek  her  usual  adviser,  Lucien 
Debray.  The  baroness  had  looked  forward  to  this  marriage  as  a  means 
of  ridding  her  of  a  guardianship  which,  over  a  girl  of  £ug^nie*s  character, 
could  not  fail  to  be  rather  a  troublesome  undertaking ;  for  in  those  tacit 
understandings  which  maintain  the  bond  of  family  union,  the  mother  is 
onlyreally  the  mistress  of  her  daughter  upon  the  condition  of  continually  pre- 
senting herself  to  her  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  type  of  perfection.  Now, 
Madame  Danglars  feared  the  penetration  of  Eugenie  and  the  advice  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Armilly ;  she  had  frequently  observed  the  contemptuous 
expression  with  which  her  daughter  looked  upon  Debray, — an  expression 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  understood  all  her  mother^s  amorous  and 
pecuniary  relationships  with  the  intimate  secretary  ;  moreover,  she  saw 
that  Eugenie  detested  Debray,  not  only  because  he  was  a  cause  of  dis- 
sension and  scandal  in  the  paternal  roof,  but  because  she  had  at  once  classed 
him  in  that  catalogue  of  bipeds  whom  Plato  endeavours  to  withdraw  from 
the  appellation  of  men,  and  whom  Diogenes  designated  as  animals  upon  two 
legs  without  feathers.  Unfortunately,  in  this  world  of  ours,  each  person 
views  things  through  a  certain  medium,  which  prevents  him  seeing  them 
in  the  same  light  as  others  ;  and  Madame  Danglars,  therefore,  very  much 
regretted  that  the  marriage  of  Eugdnie  had  not  taken  place,  not  only 
because  the  match  was  good,  and  likely  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  her 
child,  but  because  it  would  also  set  her  at  liberty.  She  ran  therefore  to 
Debra>''s,  who,  after  having,  like  the  rest  of  Paris,  unwitnessed  the  contract 
scene  and  the  scandal  attending  it,  had  retired  in  haste  to  his  club,  where 
he  was  chatting  with  some  friends  upon  the  events,  which  served  as  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  for  three-fourths  of  that  city,  known  as  the  capital  of 
the  world.  At  the  precise  time  when  Madame  Danglars,  dressed  in  black 
and  concealed  in  a  long  veil,  was  ascending  the  stairs  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Debray,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  young  man  that 
his  master  was  not  at  home,  Debray  was  occupied  in  repelling  the  insinu- 
ations of  a  friend,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  that  after  the  terrible  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place  he  ought,  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  and  her  two  millions.  Debray  did  not  defend  him- 
self very  warmly,  for  the  idea  had  sometimes  crossed  his  mind  ;  still,  when 
he  recollected  the  independent,  proud  spririt  of  Eugenie,  he  positively  re- 
fected it  as  utterly  impossible,  though  the  same  thought  again  continually 
recurred,  and  found  a  resting-place  in  his  heart.  Tea,  playy  and  the  con- 
versation, which  had  become  interesting  during  the  discussion  of  such 
serious  affairs,  lasted  till  one  o'clock  in  the  monunf^. 
Meanwhile  Madame  Danglars,  veiled  and  fainting,  awaited  the  rttnni 

43^2 


called  her  lady's  maid  and  question 
"  Mademoiselle  Euj^enie,"  she  ; 
Mademoiselle  d'Armilly  ;  ihey  the 
desired  me  to  leave,  saying  they  re( 
lady's  maid  had  been  below,  and, 
young  ladies  were  in  their  own  roor 
to  bed  without  a  shadow  of  suspicic 
events.  In  proportion  as  her  ideas 
the  scene  of  the  contract  increase  i 
mere  confusion  ;  it  was  a  tumult ;  ; 
but  disgraceful.  And  then  the  ban 
pity  for  poor  Mercdd^s,  who  had 
through  her  husband  and  son. 

"  Eugenie,"  she  said  to  herself,  " 
it  will  be  reported,  will  cover  us  wit 
satire  inflicts  a  painful  and  incurab! 
nie  is  possessed  of  that  strange  ch: 
tremble  I"  And  her  glance  was  tur 
terious  Providence  disposes  all  thi 
vice,  sometimes  produces  a  blessin 
through  space  as  a  bird  in  the  air,  re 
wretch,  a  robber,  an  assassin,  and  ) 
cation,  if  not  a  complete  one  ;  he  1 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  forti 
How  could  she  extricate  herself  f 
she  apply  to  help  her  out  of  this  pa 
had  run,  with  the  first  instinct  of  a  \ 
who  yet  betrays  her, — Debray  could 
some  one  more  powerful  than  he.  Th 
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The  conduct  of  Villefort,  therefore,  upon  reflection,  appeared  to  the  baron- 
ess as  if  shaped  for  their  mutual  advantage.  But  the  inflexibilit/  of  the 
procureur  du  roi  should  stop  ihere  ;  she  would  see  him  the  next  day,  and 
if  she  could  not  make  him  fail  in  his  duties  as  a  magistrate,  she  would,  at 
least,  obtain  all  the  indulgence  he  could  allow.  She  would  invoke  the 
past,  recall  old  recollections ;  she  would  supplicate  him  by  the  remem- 
brance  of  guilty,  yet  happy  days,  M.  de  Villefort  would  stifle  the 
aflair ;  he  had  only  to  turn  his  eyes  on  one  side,  and  allow  Andrea  to 
fly,  and  only  pursue  the  crime  under  that  shadow  of  guilt  called  con- 
tempt of  court.     And  after  this  reasoning  she  slept  easily. 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning  she  rose,  and  witliout  ringing  for  her  maid, 
or  giving  the  least  sign  of  her  existence,  she  dressed  herself  in  the  same 
simple  style  as  on  the  previous  night ;  then  running  down  stairs,  she  left 
the  hotel,  walked  to  the  Rue  de  Provence,  called  a  Aacre,  and  drove  to 
M.  de  Villefort's  house.  For  the  last  month  this  wretched  house  had 
presented  the  gloomy  appearance  of  a  lawretto  infected  with  the  plague. 
Some  of  the  apartments  were  closed  within  and  without ;  the  shutters  were 
only  opened  to  admit  a  minute's  air,  showing  the  scared  face  of  a  footman, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  window  would  be  closed,  like  a  grave- 
stone falling  on  a  sepulchre  ;  and  the  neighbours  would  say  to  each  other 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Shall  we  to-day  see  another  bier  leave  the  house  of  M, 
tc  Procureur  du  Roi .'"  Madame  Danglars  involuntarily  shuddered  at  the 
aspect  of  the  desolate  house  ;  descending  from  the  fiacre,  she  approached 
the  door  with  trembling  knees,  and  rang  the  bell.  Three  times  did  the 
bell  ring  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  seeming  to  participate  in  the  general 
sadness,  before  the  concierge  appeared  and  peeped  through  the  door, 
which  he  opened  just  w  ide  enough  to  allow  his  words  to  be  heard.  He 
saw  a  lady,  a  fashionable,  elcgaatly-dressed  lady,  and  yet- the  door 
remained  almost  closed. 

"  Do  you  intend  opening  the  door  f"  said  the  baroness. 

"  First,  madam,  who  are  you  P' 

«  Who  am  I  ?    You  know  me  well  enough." 

"  We  no  longer  know  any  one,  madam." 

"You  must  be  mad,  my  friend,"  said  the  baroness. 

«  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" "  Oh  1  thk  is  too  much  ! 

"  Madam,  these  are  my  orders  ;  excuse  me.     Your  namer  ^ 

"The  Baroness  Danglars  :  you  have  seen  nae  twenty  times. 

"  Possibly,  madam.     And  now,  what  do  you  want  f"       .,_,,.,, 

"  Oh,  how  extraordinary  !  I  shall  complain  to  M.  de  Villefort  of  the  im- 

"  Madam,  this  is  precaution,  not  impertinence  ;  no  one  enters  ^'^J^^^w^'-^- 
I     out  an  order  from  M.  d'Avrigny,  or  without  speaking  to  M.  Ic  f  rocureuT 
du  Roi,"  .  „ 

"  Well !  my  business  is  with  M.  le  Procureur  du  Roi.    _  %,,„_ 

i         "  Is  it  pressing  business  f "  You   can   imagine  so,  since  I  J^^rc    T^ot 

,    even  brought  my  carriage  out  yet.     But  enough  of  this  ;  here  is  my  caTd 

;    ^"''Vladar'wTawait    my   return?" "Yes;  go."     The    <=«JJ^V«. 

I    closed  the  door,  leaving   Madame    Danglars   in   the   streeu  .=     r 

k   not  long  to  wait ;  directly  afterwards  the  door  was  OP^'*^^^*^^^^^     , 

ito  admit  her,  and  when  she  had   passed  through,  it   "^^jjo-v.  =•-  ^^- 
Without  losing  sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  «.bc  coticvm^       ,_a  •>* 
Vi 


Without  losing  sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  vbc  cw^^-^^^^i^Aeia.  * 
from  his  pocket  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  covirt,  **'^X^e.».cM^*=  ■* 
valet- de-chambrc  appeared  on  the  door-steps.    "  'iott-w^ 
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fello"-,  madam,"  he  said,  as  he  precedeil  the  baroness  ;  '■  bul  his  or^en 
are  precise,  and  M.  de  \'il!efon  begged  me  to  tell  you  he  could  not  act 
otherwise  than  he  had  done." 

I  n  the  court  was  a  tradesman  showing  his  merchandise,  who  had  been 
admitted  wiih  the  same  precautions.  The  baroness  ascended  ihe  steps  j 
she  felt  herself  strongly  infected  with  the  sadness  which,  as  it  were,  seemed 
to  enl.irKc  the  circle  of  her  own,  and  still  guided  by  the  valct-de-chambrc, 
who  nevcrlost  sight  of  herforan  instant,  she  was  introduced  to  the  siud)' 
of  the  magistrale.  Pre-occupied  as  Madame  Danglars  had  been  with  the 
object  of  her  visit,  the  treatment  she  had  received  from  these  undeilinES 
appeared  to  her  so  insulting,  that  she  began  by  complaining  of  it  Bw 
\'illcfori,  raising  his  head,  bowed  down  by  griel,  looked  up  at  her  with  so 
sad  a  smile  that  her  complaints  died  upon  her  lips.  "  Forgive  my  ser- 
lanis,"  he  said,  "for  a  terror  I  cannot  blame  them  for  ;  from  being  sus- 
pected they  have  become  suspicious." 

Mjidame  Danglars  had  often  heard  of  the  terror  to  which  the  ma^strate 
alluded,  but  widiout  the  evidenct:  of  her  own  eyesight  she  could  ikcvci 
have  believed  Uie  sentiment  tud  bicen  carried  H)  far.  "You  too,  tlieB,are 
unliappy  ?"  she  said,    "Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  magistrald 

"Then  you  pily  me!*'^ "  Sinrrcrely,  madam," "And  you  under- 
stand what   brings   mo  here  ?" "  Von  wiali  to  speak  ta  me  about  the 

circumstance  which  has  just  happened?'' "Y,-s.  ^ir,  n  fearful  misfor- 

tunc." "You  mean  a  mischance.'' '"A  mischance  I"   repeated  the 

baroness.  ".Mas!  madam,"  said  the  proeurcur  dn  roi,  wiibliis  imper- 
turbable  calmness  of  manner,  "  I   consider  those  alone  misfortunes  which 

are  irreparable." ''And  do  you  suppose  this  will  be  fur^'oticn  .=" 

"  EverylliiiiK  will  be  fori^otteii,  madam,''  said  Villi-fort.  "'  Your  dauRhtei 
will  be  married  lo-morrow,  if  not  lo-;!ay— in  a  week,  if  not  to-morrow; 
and  I  do  not  think  you  can  regret  the  intended  husbnnd  of  your  daughter." 
Madame  Danglars  gazed  on  Villeforl,  stupefied  to  llnil  him  so  almost  in- 
sultingly calm.  "  Am  1  come  to  a  friend  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  full  ot 
mournful  dignity.  "  You  know  thai  von  are,  madam,"  said  \'ilkfort.  whc^e 
pale  checks  became  slightly  flushed  as  he  gave  her  the  ,'l^su^ance.  Ari! 
truly  this  assurance  carried  him  back  to  different  events  to  those  rvi> 
occupying  the  baroness  amf  him.  "  Well,  then,  be  more  aiTectionate,  mv 
dear  V'illeforr,"  said  the  baroness.  "  Sr>e,ik  to  me  not  as  a  m.igistr.Tlc.  bi( 
as  a  ftiemi  ;  and  when  I  am  in  bitter  .anguish  of  spirit,  ilo  not  tel!  me  1 
ought  to  be  g.ay."'  Villeforl  bowed.  ''  When  ]  hear  misfortunes  named, 
mad.am,"  he  s.tiil,  "  I  li.ave  within  ilie  last  few  months  eomr.icted  the  bad 
habit  of  thinking  of  my  own,  and  then  I  caimot  help  drawing  up  an  ctjotis- 
ticd  p,arallel  in  my  mind.  This  is  the  reason  that  by  the  side  of  my  nii-- 
forlunes  yours  appear  to  me  mere  mischances  ;  this  is  why  my  dreadful 
po-ition  make<  vours  appear  enviable.  IJut  this  anno\  s  you  ;  let  us  change 
the  suhjret.     Vc'.u  were  sav  ing,  madam—" 

"  I  cam  ■  to  a-k  you.  my  triend,"  -aid  the  b.irone^s,  "what  will  be  dorc 
wuh    this    impostor  ?'' "  Impostor  !"    tepi  aled    \'ulerort  ;    '■  ceit.iir'v, 


appc.ir  h 


poster,  indeed  \  M.  Andrea  Ciinlcanii,  or  r.aihcr  M.  Benedetto,  is  lioiI.lc:.: 

".Sir,  I  do  not  dcmthc  justice  of  your  corrcctinn  ;  but  the  more  seve:e!> 
you  .irm  your=clf  against  \Va\MT\^"nwwa\e,\fee  vnore  deeply  will  you  sti.i^e 
our  fnniily.     C'.'nic.  (ov^cl  Yi\vn  tov  a\\w\\v;w.,av.i,\ftV,'»\t,f  Tjv.vsuinf;  him. 

Jci  J'iiii  Uv  "— "  You  ate  loo^AVe,  mAism  ■,  \\\t  oiici^  Mt;\-i,--\it*,:' 

"  \\"eli;  should  he  be  arrciicd— 4"  "io*  '•'^■■'^^^  ^'^'^■i  ""'^'^^  ■it■^■ia^V\w^-^■ 
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"  I  hope  so  * **  If  they  should  arrest  him  (I  know  that  sometimes 

prisons  afford  means  of  escape),  will  you  leave  him  in  prison  ?" "the 

procureur  du  roi  shook  his  nead.  "  At  least  keep  him  there  till  my 
daughter  be  married." 

"  Impossible,  madam  ;  justice  has  its  formalities." "What !  even  for 

me?"  said  the  baroness,  half  jesting,  half  in  earnest.  "For  all,  even  for 
myself  among  the  rest,"  replied  Villefort 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  baroness,  without  expressing  the  ideas  which  the 
exclamation  betrayed.  Villefort  looked  at  her  with  that  piercing  glance 
which  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  "  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  allude  to  those  terrible  rumours  spread  abroad  in  the  world, 
that  all  tliosc  deaths  which  have  kept  me  in  mourning  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  from  which  Valentine  has  only  escaped  by  a  miracle,  have 

not  happened  by  natural  means." "  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  replied 

Madame  Danglars  quickly.  *•  Yes,  you  were  thinking  of  it,  and  with  jus- 
tice. You  could  not  help  thinking  of  it,  and  saying  to  yourself,  *  You,  who 
pursue  crime  so  vindictively,  answer  now,  why  are  there  unpunished  crimes 
in  your  dwelling?*"    The  baroness  became  pale.     "  You  were  saying  this, 

were  you  not  ?'* "  Well,  I  own  it" ""I  will  answer  you."    Villefort 

drew  his  arm-chair  nearer  to  Madame  Danglars  ;  then,  resting  both  hands 
u|>on  his  desk,  he  said,  in  a  voice  more  hollow  than  usual :  "  There  are 
crimes  which  remain  unpunished  because  the  criminals  are  unknown,  and 
we  might  strike  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty  ;  but  when  the  culprits 
are  discovered  "  (Villefort  here  extended  his  hand  towards  a  large  crucifix 
placed  opposite  to  his  desk) — when  they  are  discovered,  I  swear  to  you, 
by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  that,  whoever  they  may  be,  they  shall  die.  Now, 
after  the  oath  I  have  just  taken,  and  which  I  will  keep,  madam,  dare  you 

ask  for  mercy  for  that  wretch  ?" "  But,  sir,  are  you  sure  he  is  as  guilty 

as  they  say  ?" "  Listen  ;  this  is  his  description  :  *  Benedetto,  condemneo, 

at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  five  years  to  the  galleys  for  forger)'.'  He  promised 
well,  as  you  see — first  a  runawa}',  then  an  assassin." 

"  And  who  is  this  wretch  ?" "  Who  can  tell  ? — a  vagabond,  a  Cor- 

sican." "  Has  no  one  owned   him  ?' "  No  one  ;   his  parents  are 

unknown." "  But  who  was  the  man  who  brought  him  from  Lucca  7" 

"  Another  rascal  like  himself,  perhaps  his  accomplice."  The  baroness 
clasped  her  hands.  "  Villefort  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  her  softest  and  most 
captivating  manner.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,"  said  Villefort,  with  a 
firmness  of  expression  not  altogether  free  from  harshness — "  for  Heaven's 
sake,  do  not  ask  pardon  of  me  for  a  guilty  wretch  !  What  am  I  ? — the 
law.  Has  the  law  any  eyes  to  witness  your  grief?  Has  the  law  ears  to  be 
melted  by  your  sweet  voice  ?  Has  the  law  a  memory  for  all  those  soft  re- 
collections you  endeavour  to  recall  ?  No,  madam  ;  the  law  has  com 
manded,  and  when  it  commands  it  strikes.  Y'ou  will  tell  me  that  I  am  a 
living  being,  and  not  a  code— a  man,  and  not  a  volume.  Look  at  me, 
madam— look  around  me.  Have  mankind  treated  me  as  a  brother  ?  Have 
they  loved  me  ?  Have  they  spared  me  ?  Has  any  one  shown  the  mercy 
towards  me  that  you  now  ask  at  my  hands  ?  No,  madam,  they  struck  me, 
always  struck  me  !  Woman  !  siren  that  you  are,  do  you  persist  in  fixing 
on  me  that  fascinating  eye,  which  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  blush  f 
Well,  be  it  so  ;  let  me  blush  for  the  faults  you  know,  and  perhaps — perhap* 
for  even  more  than  those  I  But  having  sinned  myself,  it  may  be  mof6 
deeply  than  others,  I  never  rest  till  I  have  torn  the  aisguises  from  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  found  out  their  weaknesses.  I  have  always  founot 
them ;  and  more,  I  repeat  with  joy,  with  triumph,  I  have  always  found 
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some  |iroof  of  human  perversity  or  error.  Every  criminal  I  conA  _ 
seems  to  me  a  liviog  proof  tiiat  I  am  not  a  hideous  exception  lo  ihc  resL 
Alas,  alas,  alas  I  all  the  world  is  wicked ;  let  us  therefore  strikfi  at  wicked* 

Villefort  pronounced  these  last  words  with  a  feverish  rage,  which  gavea 
fciocioiis  eloquence  to  his  words. 

'■  But."  said  Madame  Danglers,  resolving  to  make  a  last  effort,  "  this 
younj;  man,  though  a  murderer,  is  an  orphan,  abandoned  hy  everybody." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  or  rather,  so  much  the  better  j  it  has  been  so  or- 
dained that  he  may  have  none  lo  weephis  fate." 

"  But  this  is  trampling  on  the  weal^  sir.'' 

"  Tlic  weakness  of  a  murderer  I" "  His  dishonour  reflects  upon  tis," 

"Is  not  death  in  my  house  ?^ "  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  baroness, 

'■ }  Du  arc  without  pily  for  others  1  Well,  then,  1  lell  you  they  will  have  iw 
nii:rev  on  you  I" 

'■  Be  it  so  r  said  Villefort,  raiwng  his  arms  to  heaven. 

"  At  least,  delay  the  trial  till  the  next  assizes ;  we  shall  then  have  «x 

months  before  us," "No,  madain," sud  Villefort ;  '^instructions  have 

been  given.  There  are  yet  fire  days  left  ;  6ve  days  are  more  iban  I  n- 
quire.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  also  long  for  forgetfulness  ?  While  working 
ni^ht  .ind  day,  I  sometime,  lose  .ill  recoltetiian  of  the  p.ist.  ;uid  thou  I  ^-v 
periencc  the  same  sort  of  happiness  I  cm  iniai;iiic  the  (k.iU  to  feel  ;  ^t:II. 
it  is  better  than  suffering."' 

"  But,  sir,  he  has  tied  ;  lclhimeica|)c— iii;\ctionisa  p.ininnablc  olTcnce." 

'•  1  tell  you  ii  is  loo  l.ue  ;  c.irly  this  mornmg  the  tdcgt.ipli  was  einploved, 
and  at  this  very  minute " 

"Sir,"  said  the  valel-dc -ih.iml're,  entering  ibe  room. '-a  dr.igoon  h.n 
brought  this  despatch  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior."  ViUefon  seized 
the  letlcr,  and  hastily  unsc.ilni  it.  .Mad.uiie  iJ.in^l.irs  trembled  with  fo.ii  ; 
Villefort  started  with  joy.  "  .\rrfSled  !"  he  escl.iimed  ;  -  iie  \iaj  t.ikcn  .it 
CompiiJgnc.  and  all  is  over."  M.idame  Djn^l.irs  riise  fioiii  her  scat,  pale 
and  cold.  '■Adieu,  sir  ;'  she  said.  ''  Adieu, madam  1" replied  the  i>roeiireijr 
du  roi,  as  in  an  almost  joyful  manner  lie  conducted  hei  to  the  door,  TbcEi. 
turning  lo  his  desk,  he  said,  strikloL;  the  ktier  wiib  liU  ri[;hi  hand, "  Coii;e. 
I  had  a  fori;erv,  three  robberies,  and  two  incendi.iiies  ;  1  only  vanied  a 
murder,  and  here  it  is.     It  \s\\\  be  a  si>lciidid  sei;ion  :" 


C1IAM1£K  C 
1  II  K    .M'l'AK  I  rlON. 
As  the  procureur  du  roi  had  told  M.idame  n.mslars,  V.ilcmine  «,13  not 
yet  recovered.     Honed  donn  with  fiiii;;ite.  she  was  iudeeii  einiliued  to  lici 
bed,  and  il  w.as  in  herouii  room,  and  from  the  lips  of  M.i,l,iniede  \-Jl;e!ori. 
th.it  she  heard  all  the  strange  events  we  have  rel.r.ed  :  v.,  me.Ln  tlie  di..:lu 
of  EuijiSnie  and  the  arrest  of  .\mltca  tavaliMnli.  or  i.ither  r.eiiedciio.  to- 
gether with  the  accusation  of  murder  ))ronounccd  .TLiainst  1dm,    But  \  .ilen- 
tine  was  sowc.iktli.it  this  recital  scarcely  produced  ihc  samecfiect  it  would 
have  done  h.id  she  been  in  her  iisu.il  stale  of  hcilth.      Indeed,  licr  brain 
was  only  the  scat  of  v.igue  ideas ;  and  confused  forin^,  mingled  with  str.nn-e 
fancies,  alone  presented  lUcmsclves  before  her  eyes,     DLirin!;  the  dnv  time 
r.-iienlinc's  perceptions  tciiiainei  \o\cvaW-j  t\t.-.\T,a-Kin«i  to  the  coiui.ml 
prcscx\cc  of  .M.  Noirticv,wUo  caused  V\mvc\\  u,  "oc  >,,\W\ti  \.q  Vvv-jj.vud- 
c/aughler's  room,  and  wal,c\iQ'i\ictVv\,\»\iw  va>"'«\\.\\  \.>iw4.'s,TOts.'»-,N«.Aw\ 
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also,  on  his  return  from  the  palais,  frequently  passed  an  hour  or  two  with 
his  father  and  child.  At  six  o^clock  Villefort  retired  to  his  study,  at  dght 
M.  d*Avrigny  arrived  himself,  bringing  the  night  draught  prepared  for  the 
young  girl,  and  then  M.  Noirtier  was  carried  away.  A  nurse  of  the  doctor's 
choice  succeeded  them,  and  never  left  till  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when 
Valentine  was  asleep.  As  she  went  downstairs  she  gave  the  keys  of  Valen- 
tine's room  to  M.  Villefort,  so  that  no  one  could  reach  the  sick-room  ex- 
cepting through  that  of  Madame  de  Villefort  and  little  Edward's.  Every 
morning  Morrel  called  on  Noirtier  to  receive  news  of  Valentine,  and,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  seemed,  each  day  found  him  less  uneasy.  Certainly, 
though  Valentine  still  laboured  under  dreadful  nervous  excitement,  she 
was  better  ;  and  moreover,  Monte-Cristo  had  told  him  when,  half  dis- 
tracted, he  had  rushed  to  his  house,  that  if  she  was  not  dead  in  two  hours 
she  was  saved.  Now  four  days  had  elapsed,  and  Valentine  still  lived. 
The  nervous  excitement  of  which  we  speak  pursued  Valentine  even  in  her 
sleep,  or  rather  in  iliat  state  of  somnolence  which  succeeded  her  waking 
hours  ;  it  was,  then,  in  the  silence  of  night,  in  the  dim  light  shed  from  the 
alabaster  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  that  she  saw  those  shadows  pass  and 
repass  which  hover  over  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  fan  the  fever  with  their 
trembling  wings.  First  she  fancied  she  saw  her  stepmother  threatening 
her, then  Morrel  stretched  his  arms  towards  her ;  sometimes  mere  strangers, 
like  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  appeared  to  visit  her  ;  even  the  very  fumi- 
;•  ture,  in  these  moments  of  delirium,  seemed  to  move  ;  and  this  state  lasted 
till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  deep  heavy  slumber  over- 
si:  came  the  young  girl,  from  which  she  did  not  awake  till  morning.  Oji  the 
g;  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Valentine  had  learnt  the  flight  of  Eugdnie 
and  the  arrest  of  Benedetto,  Villefort  having  retired  as  well  as  Noirtier 
r.  and  d'Avrigny,  her  thoughts  wandered  in  a  confused  maze,  alternately  re- 
viewing her  own  situation  and  the  events  she  had  just  heard. 

Eleven  o'clock  had  struck.     The  nurse,  having  placed  the  beverage  pre- 
pared by  the  doctor  within  reach  of  the  patient,  and  locked  the  door,  was 
listening  with  terror  to  the  comments  of  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and 
storing  her  memory  with  all  the  horrible  stories  which  had  for  some  months 
:     past  amused  the  occupants  of  the  antechambers  in  the  house  of  the  pro- 
i     cureur  du  roi.     Meanwhile  an  unexpected  scene  was  passing  in  the  room 
■'.    which  had  been  so  carefully  locked.    Ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the 
nurse  had  left ;  Valentine,  who  for  the  last  hour  had  been  suffering  from 
the  fever  which  returned  nightly,  incapable  of  controlling  her  ideas,  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  excitement  which  exhausted  itself  in  producing  and 
reproducing  a  succession  and  recurrence  of  the  same  fancies  and  images. 
The  night-lamp  threw  out  countless  rays,  each  resolving  itself  into  some 
strange  form  to  her  disordered  imagination,  when  suddenly,  by  its  flicker- 
e     ing  light,  Valentine  thought  she  saw  the  door  of  her  Ubrar>',  which  was  in 

-  the  recess  by  the  chimney-piece,  open  slowly,  though  she  in  vain  listened 
for  the  sound  of  the  hinges  on  which  it  turned.     At  any  other  timeValen- 

*.  tine  would  have  seized  the  silken  bell-pull,  and  summoned  assistance,  but 
^  nothing  astonished  her  in  her  present  situation.  Her  reason  told  her  that  all 
;^   the  visions  she  beheld  were  but  the  children  of  her  imagination,  and  the  con- 

-  viction  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  morning  no  traces  remained 
^  of  the  nocturnal  phantoms,  who  disappeared  with  the  daylight.  Behind  the 
i>^   door  a  human  figure  appeared  ;  but  she  was  too  familiar  with  such  appari- 

^  tions  to  be  alarmed,  and  therefore  only  stared,  hoping  to  recognise  Morrel. 
C  The  figure  advanced  towards  the  bed,  and  appeared  to  listen  with  profound 


■  And  have  they  all  lasted  of  a  slightly  bill 
inse-ped  ?" 

■■  Oh,  yes  !  oh,  yes  T "Then  ihat  explains  all,"  snid  Monie-Crisw. 

I'our  jrandfaUier  knows,  then,  that  a  poisoner  lives  here  ;  pcihaps,  he 
L-n  suspects  the  persoa  He  has  been  fortifying  you,  his  beloved  child, 
.111I-.I  tlie  fatal  etfects  of  the  poison,  which  would  have  failed  from  the 
ri~L.i.ni  habit  of  Imbibing  it.  Bui  even  thU  would  have  availed  little 
.un~i  :i  more  deadly  medium  of  death  employed  four  days  ago,  which  is 
ncr.i;iy  but  too  fatal." 

'■  But  'vho,  then,  is  this  assassin,  this  murderer  ?" "  Let  me  also  ait 

11  a  i.|iii;stion.    Have  you  never  seen  any  one  enter  your  room  at  night?* 

— -  Uh  !  yes  i  I  have  freauently  seen  shadows  pass  close  to  me^  ap- 

djch,  and  disappear ;  but  1  took  them  for  visions  raised  by  my  fevenih 

Li,;m.iiion  j  and,  indeed,  when  you  enlcrcd,  I  ihoiighi  1  was  osdcr  the 

1iii.ni;i;  of  delirium." 

"  riiL'ii  you  do  not  know  who  it  is  that  attempts  your  life  ?" 

"  ^'o,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  who  could  desire  my  death  f' 

"  V^u  shall  know  it  noWithea,"  S^  Monte-Crisio,  UstcRtng. 

"  H  uw  do  jaa  mean  ?"  said  Valentine,  looking  lerriGed  uonadL 


■'ilccausc  you 


erish  or  deliri 


n-ni^lil,  but   ibor 


tij;hl- 


towards  llic   lilir. 


V.\ 
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seconds.     .Slic   bL'.;.m   coiiiithi;;  them,  rc.u.iikiii  : 

sK»vtT  ili:ui  ihebc.iiin-ii.rher  lic.iri  ;  ;uuUiili  >iii- 

sivi.-   \'akmiiK-  co,.ld   lu.i   jm.i-ino   nnv   oiii;   dciir 

sliuuld  tlicy  y     'I'll  «  h.H  ,  i.l .'     Wh.it  li  id  sho  don 

of  .III  enemy?  Tiicro  u.i-.  no  fc.ir  of  hot  f.iliitv,-  .i-ltcp.  One  letnblc 
itlc.i  ()rc.i4al  u;)->u  her  miinV  \\»i.  some  vi-.w  i:\U!cd  m  tlic  world  who  \\.\>\ 
atlcmptci]  1.1  ;i.-.ii-iivu';  Wr.  ,iiv\ -.v\w  s-; as  -iS^iava  .:vvVxs««  ^>  d  .  >.> 
ar-iin  Siiiin.nin"  this  b;iso^.  v.i;mwv\  .w  Wvi  ^■ac\\\c7.il\  (A  ^N-i  vws>m, 
saouid.  ns  Monlc-Cvis'.o  iMO,ftA^'-  iv.-v.i.s'-  w  =    ■- 
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should  have  no  time  to  run  to  her  rescue  !— What  if  her  last  moments 
were  approaching,  and  she  would  never  again  see  Morrel  \  When  this 
terrible  chain  of  ideas  presented  itself,  Valentine  was  nearly  persuaded  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  call  for  help.  But  through  the  door  she  fancied  she 
saw  the  luminous  eye  of  the  count— that  eye  which  lived  in  her  memory, 
and  the  recollection  overwhelmed  her  with  so  much  shame,  that  she 
asked  herself  whether  any  amount  of  gratitude  could  ever  repay  his  dan- 
gerous and  devoted  friendship.  Twenty  minutes,  twenty  tedious  minutes, 
passed  thus,  then  ten  more,  and  at  last  the  clock  struck  the  half-hour. 
Just  then  the  sound  of  finger-nails  slightly  grating  against  the  door  of  the 
library  informed  Valentine  that  the  count  was  still  watching,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  do  the  same  \  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  side, 
that  is,  towards  Edward's  room,  Valentine  fancied  she  heard  the  creak- 
ing of  the  floor  ;  she  listened  attentively,  holding  her  breath  till  she  was 
nearly  suffocated  ;  the  lock  turned,  and  the  door  slowly  opened.  Valen- 
tine had  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  throw 
herself  down  on  the  bed  and  shade  her  eyes  with  her  arm  ;  then,  trem- 
bling, agitated,  and  her  heart  beating  with  indescribable  terror,  she  waited 
the  event. 

Some  one  approached  the  bed  and  undrew  the  curtains.  Valentine 
summoned  every  effort,  and  breathed  v/ith  that  regular  respiration  which 
announces  tranquil  sleep.  "  Valentine  !"  said  a  low  voice.  Still  silent  : 
Valentine  had  promised  not  to  wake.  Then  everything  remained  still,  ex- 
cepting that  Valentine  heard  the  almost  noiseless  sound  of  some  liquid 
being  poured  into  the  glass  she  had  just  emptied.  Then  she  ventured  to 
open  her  eyelids,  and  glance  over  her  extended  arm.  She  saw  a  female  in 
a  white  dressing-gown  pouring  a  liquor  from  a  phial  into  her  glass. 
During  this  short  time  Valentine  must  have  held  her  breath,  or  moved  in 
some  slight  degree,  for  the  woman,  disturbed,  stopped  and  leaned  over  the 
bed,  ill  order  the  better  to  ascertain  wheUier  Valentine  slept :  it  was 
Madame  de  Villefort. 

On  recognising  her  step-mother,  Valentine  could  not  repress  a  shudder, 
which  caused  a  vibration  in  the  bed.  Madame  de  Villefort  instantly 
stepped  back  close  to  the  wall,  and  there,  shaded  by  the  bed-curtains,  she 
silently  and  attentively  watched  the  slightest  movement  of  Valentine.  The 
latter  recollected  the  terrible  caution  of  Monte-Cristo  ;  she  fancied  that 
the  hand  not  holding  the  phial  clasped  a  long  sharp  knife.  Then  collect- 
ing all  her  remaining  strength,  she  forced  herself  to  close  her  eyes  ;  but 
this  simple  operation  upon  the  most  delicate  organs  of  our  frame,  generally 
so  easy  to  accomplish,  became  almost  impossible  at  this  moment,  so  much 
did  curiosity  struggle  to  retain  the  eyelid  open  and  learn  the  truth. 
Madame  de  Villefort,  however,  reassured  by  the  silence,  which  was  alone 
disturbed  by  the  regular  breathing  of  Valentine,  again  extended  her  hand, 
and,  half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  succeeded  in  emptying  the  contents  of 
the  phial  into  the  glass.  Then  she  retired  so  gently  that  Valentine  did  not 
know  she  had  left  the  room.  She  only  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
arm— that  fair  round  arm,  of  a  woman  but  twenty-five  years  old,  and  who 
yet  spread  death  around  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  experienced  by  Valentine 
during  the  minute  and  a  half  Madame  de  Villefort  remained  in  the  room. 
The  grating  against  the  library-door  roused  the  young  girl  from  the 
state  of  stupor  in  which  she  was  plunged,  and  which  almost  amounted 
to  insensibility.  She  raised  her  head  with  an  effort.  The  noiseless  door 
again  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  reappeared. 


THE  COUNT  OF  iiONTE-CRISTO. 

"  WlII,    jaidhe,"do  you  slill  doubt?" ^"  Oh  !"  murmured  the  young 

Birl. 

"  Have  you  seen  T -"  Alas  1" 

"  Did  \ou  recognise  T    Valentine  groaned.     "  Oh,  yes  !"  she  itAA,  "  I 

saw,  but  I  c^innot  believe!" "Would  you  rather  die,  then,  and  caoM 

M.-iiimih.n's  death?" 

"Oh  I"  repealed  the  young  girl,  a.lmost  bewildered,  "can  I  not  leavt 

the  hoiiie?— can  I  not  escape?" "Valentine,  the  hand  which   now 

ihre.iieiii  you  will  pursue  you  everyw^here  ;  your  servants  will  be  seduced 
wiih  gnlJ,  and  death  will  be  offered  to  you  disguised  in  every  shape.  You 
will  Itiid  IE  in  the  water  you  drink  from  the  spring,  in  the  fruit  you  pluck 
from  ihc  tree." 

"  IJji  did  you  not  say  thai  my  kind  grandfather's  precaution  had  ncu-. 

traliieJ  ihe  poison  T' "  Yes,  but  not  against  a  strong  dose  ;  the  poison 

will  be  changed,  and  the  quantity  increased."  He  took  the  glass  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  "  It  is  already  don^"he  said  ;  "  imcineii  no  longer 
employed,  but  a  simple  narcotic  !  1  can  recognise  the  flavour  of  tne 
alcohal  ill  which  it  has  been  dissolved.  If  you  had  taken  thai  which 
M:ui.iine  de  Viltefort  has  poared  Into  your  glass,  Valentine !  Valentine  I 
yoti  would  have  been  lost  I 

'■  But."  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  "  why  am  I  thus  pursued  ?" 

"  How  !  are  you  so  khiil  —ij  jood — so  unsuspicious  of  ill.  that  you  can- 
not undoiiwiul,  V.iknlinL-?' 

'■  No.  I  have  lK^cr  injured  her." "  Hut  you  arc  rich,  V.ileniinc  ;  you 

;03.O33  llviv.." 

■■  H.>iv  sl.1?      The  lorLuuc   is   n  n    1ki-  j;ifi,   l>ut   is  inherited  fiO!ii  mv 

reliliixi-  !■■ ■■Lertamiy  ;  an,i   thi,  i~  why  .M.  .ind  M.i.lain-  di.-  S.inL- 

IK'r.iii  huvc  JiL'ii  ;  tins  is  ii-liy  M.  Xiii!tii.T  \v,\s  sentenced  liicdny  he  in.ide 


"  Bill  wliv  i/uu-  i;r.in,ll"i:iKT  alKiwed  t.i  lii-o?' "  It  »ms  consideroi, 

th.it  v,iu  lU'  ul.  tiw  i.nnmc  u-  luU  n.uur.illv  revert  to  vour  broilicr.  x-.n'.:-: 
he  were  diiiiiln:nti.vl  ;  ami  besides,  the  criW  .-liipcirmg  useless,  it  wuuli 
be  foliv  t)  coir.iii.t  ii," 

■'And  is  :t  jiii-^ihle  th.it  this  fri-htful  r -.ni'ii'iiiion  of  crimes  has  l-c^n 

in\-OT!ted  by  :\«-..-nnr' "  D  i  y  .'i  i.-tIIc-;!  i:i  liu- arbwr  of  tlic  H  ':,-! 

dos  Postc-i.  .u  !'ora-ii,  scviiv.;  .1  niiin  in  rt  bi>>ivii  cLink,  whom  your  iwp- 
uiiithcr  w.is  nui,>s'i.j:iiii;^  up'm  .t/.v,!  t.;' <■:■.'     Well,  ever  since  then,  the 

'  "Ah,  th.-n'.hii.-^d.Vir,"  1,11  I  ih..-  o^Lvl  -ill,  li.itlicd  in  ic.irs,  "  I  scet'n; 

I  am  eoii.le.nned  lo  di.>  I" "  -Vo.  \".iL-uiiiu',  for  I  li:iv,'  forosee-i  all  ;!iL-.r 

plois  :  no,  y.iur  cn.'my  is  ron.jULTe.l  since  we  know  liLT..iiid  you  will  inv, 
V.ilentinc— Uvo  lo  be  h.ippy  your-elf,  .vud  t.i  i:onfer  h.ippincss  upon  a  nuble 
he.irt  ;  but  to  insure  this  von  must  rely  on  inc." 

"Command  me.  sir-wh:it,iin  1  to  do?' 

■■  Vnii  mu*t  blindly  uW  wU.U  I  -^U-e  vou." 

■'.\(as  I   wore  it  on\v  (or  my  <i-.vti  ■5\\..:,\  ^\\o\i\?i -j^tta  w  die  !'' 

"  You  must  not  coutvdc  vn  an-j  anc— t\o\.  CNcvi"m-i'iOT\3,>S\tir 
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"  My  father  is  rot  engaged  in  this  fcarrui  plot,  is  he,  sir  f"  asked  Valen- 
tine, clasping  her  hands. "  No  ;  and  yet  your  father,  a  man  accustomed 

to  judicial  accusations,  ought  to  have  known  that  all  these  deaths  have  not 
happened  naturally ;  it  is  he  who  should  have  watched  over  you — he  should 
have  occupied  tny  place— he  should  have  emptied  that  glass— he  should 
have  risen  against  the  assassin.  Spectre  against  spectre  J"  he  murmured 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  concluded  his  sentence. 

"  Sir,"  said  Valentine,  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  live,  for  there  are  two 
beings  whose  existence  depends  upon  mine — my  grandfather  and  Maxi- 
milian."  "  I  will  watch  over  ihcm  as  I  have  over  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  do  as  you  will  with  me  ;"  and  then  she  added,  in  a  low  voice, 

— "  Oh,   Heavens  1  what   will  hefal!  me  ?" "  Whatever  may  happen, 

Valentine,  do  not  be  alarmed  ;  though  you  suffer  ;  though  you  lose  sight, 
hearing,  consciousness,  fear  nothing  ;  though  you  should  awake  and  be 
ignorant  where  you  are,  still  do  not  fear ;  even  though  you  should  find 
yourself  in  a  sepulchral  vault  or  coffin.  Reassure  yourself,  then,  and  re- 
flect :  *  At  this  moment,  a  friend,  a  father,  who  lives  for  my  happiness  and 
that  of  Maximilian,  watches  over  me  !' " 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  what  a  fearful  extremity !" 

"  Valentine,  would  you  rather  denounce  your  step-mother  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times— oh,  yes,  die  !'' 

"  No,  you  will  not  die  ;  but  will  you  promise  me,  whatever  happens,  that 
you  will  not  complain,  but  hope?" 

"  I  will  think  of  Maximilian  !" "  You  are  my  own  darling  child, 

Valentine  !  I  alone  can  save  you,  and  1  will  !"  Valentine,  in  the  ex- 
y  of  her  terror,  joined  her  hands,  for  she  feh  that  the  moment  had 
1  to  ask  for  courage,  and  began  to  pray  ;  and  while  uttering  little 
more  than  incoherent  words,  she  f^cgot  that  her  white  shoulders  had  no 
other  covering  than  her  long  hair,  ar.d  that  her  heart  could  be  seen  beating 
through  the  lace  of  her  night-dress.  Monte-Cris to  gently  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  girl's  arm,  drew  the  velvet  coverlid  close  to  her  throat,  and  said, 
with  a  paternal  smile, — "  My  child,  believe  in  my  devotion  to  you  as  you 
believe  in  the  goodness  of  Providence  and  the  love  of  Maximilian." 

Then  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  the  hltle  emerald  box,  raised 
the  golden  lid,  and  took  from  it  a  pastille,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  he 
placed  in  her  hand.  She  topk  it,  and  looked  attentively  on  the  count ; 
there  was  an  expression  on  the  face  of  her  intrepid  protector  which  com- 
manded her  veneration.  She  evidently  interrogated  him  by  her  look. 
"  Yes,"  said  he.  Valentine  carried  the  pastille  to  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
it.     "  And  now   my  dear  child,  adieu  for  the  present,     I  will  try  and  gain 

a  little  sleep,  for  you  are  saved." "  Go,"  said  Valentine,  "  whatever 

happens,  I  promise  you  not  to  fear." 

Monte-Cristo  for  some  time  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  girl,  who 
gradually  fell  asleep,  yielding  to  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  the  count  had 
given  her.  Then  he  took  the  glass,  emptied  thiee  parts  of  the  contents 
in  the  fireplace,  that  it  might  be  supposed  Valentine  had  taken  it,  and 
replaced  it  on  the  table;  then  he  disappeared,  after  throwing  a  farewell 
glance  on  Valentine,  who  alept  with  the  txtuMeace  and  ionocencc  of  an 
MgeL 
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CHAPTER  CII. 

VALENTINE. 

Tun  Tii-In-Ught  continued  to  burn  on  the  chimney-piece,  exhausting  the 
\.\,\  ill  Ljpi  of  oil  which  lloated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  globe  af  the 
l:iiiip  ,i|)|icared  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  flame,  brightening  before  it  or- 
pJri'J,  ihre'v  out  tho^c  last  tllckerings  which  in  an  inanimate  object  have 
been  ^o  often  compared  with  the  last  convulsions  in  a  human  frame  ;  a 
dull  nnd  dismallight  waa  shed  over  the  bedclothes  and  curtains  surround- 
in^,'  the  young  girl.  All  noise  in  the  Streets  had  ceased,  and  the  silence 
was  fri^'hiFuL  It  was  then  that  the  door  of  Edward's  room  opened,  and  a 
held  w^  have  before  noticed  appeared  in  the  glass  opposite  ;  it  was 
Madam  ?  de  Villefon,  who  came  to  witness  the  cffecis  of  the  draught.  She 
stopped  in  the  doorway,  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  flickering  of  the  tamp, 
the  only  sound  in  that  deserted  room,  and  then  advanced  to  the  table,  to 
sec  if  \'alentine's  glass  were  empty.  It  was  still  about  a  quarter  full,  as 
we  b^rorc  stated.  Madame  de  Villcfort  emptied  the  contents  into  the  ashes, 
which  she  disturbedj  that  they  might  the  more  readily  absorb  the  liquid : 
then  she  carefully  rinsbd  the  glass,  »nd,  wiping  it  u'itn  her  handkerchief, 
repUi:i:d  it  on  the  table.  Ifany  one  could  have  looked  into  the  room  just 
theu  he  wnuld  luve  nuticcl  lli^-  h-it  ilinn  "it?i  vludl  M.ul.inlj  ik  Vilkf..;: 
appriiiichcd  llie  beJ,  anl  Ijokeil  ini-dlv  on  \'  vtciitine.  riic  lUm  li^li:.  i'..' 
profound  silence,  and  thi;  l;Io  I   I .    'ii      hr-    -.^ij-jd  by  the  hour,  aiid  *:.'.l 

the  poisoner  was  tcrrirird  t  I  n     ■       I.   i    oivn  ivork.     .At  Ien:,';h   =:il; 

rallied,  drew  aside  the  Clin  1  i,  i'  '■  n  ,■  ■■■.lt  ihe  pillow,  g.ized  int^'.r.V. 
..a,^..v  biLMth^d,  no  brcitli  issued  ihr  >..:'i 
l>ini>lim;,'-Ti|uivercd  ;  the  eyes  .i[ip,M;i.' I 


her  h.ind  up>:i  t 
.She  onlv  U\\  tlic  -1 
a  shuddl-r.     0:k-  .-. 


fo.irin-  to  h.Mr 
still  held  a-iL 
olToiod  hv  til,' 


stanlc.l  Mulin;cd^-  \'illcf.>ri,  who  Hniddeivi 
linincili.itL-lv  afionvards  the  li-lit  cxiiirod,  nnd  llio  rnoiii'  w.is  pliin-e.l  .■ 
torrible  ob;ruril\-.  while  ilic  civic  .U  that  minute  struck  half-]>ast  L-w 
Overpowered  «ith  .  ■■■■  r.:,  -.  x'-s-  poisoner  succeeded  in  groping  her  \v,i 
to  the  door.  .tikI  :-,.:;  I  ■■  i  ;  n  j,  an  ,T^onv  nf  fear.  The  darkr.c- 
lasted  two  hoi,,,  I.,  ^      ,  ,   :,.  ul'-t^-cs  a  r.ild  li-ht  crept  throii>;!i  x: 

r.-i^-;i.inblin.l-,  iL  .■  .   .:         ,    ,       ,      o.ilcil  iheobjects  iii  the  room.     ".W-. 
Iliis  liinclbc  nnr-i:^">viA  ^  "  i-'iw  ^\Ool^\\\^i:  ^\.\\\s  and  the  wom.in  entered  -.1; 

ro.oin  with  .i  Cii\ii"  lii^v  UauA.      Vmv^w  >.;uitt  ^scj^  A^.N'i\';iOT  ,\\ovcr.  li-. 

iirst  g].ince  would  h^vvi  sutlKcAw  c'iwwti;\\\cwi.a^N-4V«;v«iii.\j.\i-,\s 
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to  this  hireling,  Valentine  only  appeared  to  sleep.  "  Good  t"  she  ex- 
claimed, approaching  the  table,  "  she  has  talcen  part  of  her  draught ;  the 
glass  is  three-quarters  empty." 

Then  she  went  to  the  fireplace  and  lit  the  fire,  and  although  she  had  but 
just  left  her  bed,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  Valeniiiie'i 
sleep,  so  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm-cbair  to  snatch  a  litile  more  rest 
The  clock  striking  eight  awoke  her.  Astonished  at  the  prolonged  sleep  of 
the  patient,  and  frightened  to  see  that  the  arm  was  still  hanging  out  of  bed, 
she  advanced  towards  Valeniinc,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  the  white 
lips.  She  tried  to  replace  the  arm,  but  it  moved  with  a  frightful  stiffness 
which  could  not  deceive  a  sick-nurse.     She  screamed  aloud  ;  then  running 

to  the  door  exclaimed,—"  Help  !  help  !" "  What  do  you  mean  f  aiked 

M.  d'Avrigny,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  il  being  the  hour  he  usually  visited 
her. 

"What    do    you  meani"'    asked  Vjllefort,  rushing  from    his  room. 

"  Doctor,  do  you  hear  them  call  for  help  f "  Yes,  yes  ;  let  us  hasten 

up  ;  it  was  in  Valentine's  room."  But  before  the  doctor  and  the  father 
could  reach  the  room,  the  servants  who  were  on  the  same  floor  had 
entered,  and  seeing  Valentine  pale  and  motionless  on  her  bed,  they  lifted 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven  and  stood  transfixed,  as  though  struck  b]r 
lightning.  "  Call  Madame  de  Villefort  !— wake  Madame  de  Villefort  V 
cried  the  procureur  du  roi  from  the  door  of  his  chamber,  which  it  seemed 
he  scarcely  dared  to  leave.  But  instead  of  obeying  hin:i,  the  servants  stood 
watching  M.  d'Avrigny,  who  ran  to  Valentine,  and  raised  her  in  his  arms. 
"Whatf  this  one,  too!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oht  when  wiU  this  cease?" 
Villefort  rushed  into  the  room.  "What  are  you  saying,  doctor?"  he 
exclaimed,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven. 

"  I  say  that  Valentine  is  dead  !"  replied  D'Avrigny,  in  a  voice  temble  m 
its  solemn  calmness. 

M.  de  Villefort  staggered  and  buried  hia  head  in  the  bed.  On  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  doctor  and  the  cry  of  the  father,  the  servants  all  fled  wim 
muttered  imprecations  ;  they  were  heard  running  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  long  passages,  then  there  was  a  rush  m  the  court,  afterwards 
all  was  Still ;  they  had,  one  and  all,  deserted  from  the  accursed  house. 
Just  then,  Madame  de  Villefort,  in  the  act  of  slipping  on  her  drws'nB- 
gown,  threw  aside  the  drapery,  and  for  a  moment  remamed  stiU,  as  though 
interrogating  the  occupants  of  the  room,  while  she  endeavoured  wc»"^ 
some  rebellious  tears.  On  a  sudden  she  stepped,  or  rather  bounded,  "^ 
outstretched  arms,  towards  the  table.  She  saw  D'A^iignr  aroErfj 
examining  the  gUss,  which  she  felt  certain  of  having  empiie*  ftieait  -ne 
night.     It  was  now  a  third  full,  just  as  it  was  when  she  lhrv«  tie  -inn=ir» 


,...0  the  ashes.     The  spectre  of  Valentine  rising  before  tlit  vuBinii=-  voiiUl 
have  alamed  her  less.      It  was,  indeed,  the  same  colour  »  lie  inwuht 
she  had  poured  into  the  glass,  and  which  Valeuunt  hM.  imim  :    i    »-,^ 
indeed  the  poison,  which  could  not  deceive  M- oATripn-..  »nifii^, -^j^ 
examined  so  closely  :  it  was  douhllcss  a  niirack  fnia.  iDiiea.  "har    -^_^_ 
withstanding  her  precautions,  there    should  be  sont  jpr,-.  >i»n»!    '.'■'^jr 
remaining  to  denounce  the  crin-c.      While  MacanR  »   ■  l.-^tv-   "™>-n»:;^ 
rooted  to  the  spot  like  a  statue  of  terrur,  *at.   'if^-   "'    '■     ^«aii 
hidden  in  the  bedclothes,  saw  noilmiE  aTwmc  nn.  -  «-  «?■•  iw-  i  — i^ 
the  window,  that  he  might  the  iMrttes"  «aiim«-.  t*  -^^tsv •  ■'   ->e  jn.^ 
and  dipping  the  tip  of  his  finger  in,  taatct.  K.    '  *i»    ^ 
no  longer  brucinc  that  is  used  j  let  n»c  •«-.  *»ac  i  ft 
Then  he  ran  to  one  of  the  copbuiiixii.  n. '.  sueRME*  ^^«»-  "* 
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trail 5 formed  into  a  meiMctne  closet,  and  lakmg  from  hs  silver  case  a  small 
boule  of  nitric  acid,  dropped  a  litdo  of  it  into  the  Bqiior,  which  iinme- 

diaicly  changed  to  a  blood-red  colour.  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  D'Avrignj-,  in 
a  voii-'i-  in  which  the  horror  of  a  jndge  unvcihng  the  Iniih  was  mixed  with 
the  tleh[;ht  of  a  student  discovering  a.  problem.  Madame  de  Vdlcforl  was 
overpowered  }  her  eyes  first  flashed  and  then  swam  ;  she  slavered  towards 
the  door,  and  disappeared.  Directly  afterwards  the  distant  sound  of  a 
heavv  Height  tailing  on  the  ground  was  heard,  but  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion Ui  it  ;  the  nurse  was  engaged  in  watching  the  chemical  analvsis,  and 
\'illefo7t  was  still  absorbed  in  grief.  M.  d'Avrigny  alone  had  followed 
Mnd.inip  de  Villefori  with  his  eyes,  and  watched  her  precipitate  retreaL 
He  Irficd  up  the  drapery  over  the  entrance  to  Edward's  room,  and  his  eye 
reachin-  as  for  as  Madame  de  Villefort's  apartment,  he  beheld  her 
cxlcndfJ  lifeless  on  the  floor.  "  Go  to  the  assist.inceof  Madame  deVille- 
fjri."  In;  said  10  the  nurse.     "  Madame  de  Villefori  is  iU." 

■■  iiiit  M.\demoiselle  de  Viilefort "  stammered  the  nurse. 

"  M.^dcmoiselle  de  Villefori  no  longer  requires  help,"  said  D'Avrigny. 

"  since  she  is  dead." "  Dead  I — dead  I"  groaned  forth  Villefon,  la  a 

paroN>  sm  of  grief,  which  was  the  more  terrible  fi'oni  the  novelty  Ot  Um 
sensation  in  the  iron  heart  of  that  rAan. 

"  Dead  !"  repealed  a  third  voice.      "WTio  s.iid  ^'alfntine  wt?  de^id?" 

The  two  men  mrned  round,  and  saw  Morrcl  sl.mdin},'  at  the  door,  p.ilc 
and  terror-stricken.  This  is  what  h.id  happened  :— At  the  usual  tinif. 
Morrel  had  presented  himself  at  the  little  door  leading  to  Xoirlier's  room, 
Contrarv  to  custom,  the  door  was  open,  and,  having  no  occasion  to  riiv;. 
he  entered.  He  waited  for  a  moment  in  the  h.ill,  and  called  for  ,a  servarL 
to  conduct  him  to  -M.  Noiiiicr  :  but  no  one  an-wcred,  the  servants  h.arint:, 
as  ivo  I: now,  deserted  the  house.  Morrcl  had  nn  particular  reason  for  un- 
easiness ;  Monte-Criilo  had  promised  him  tli.it  Vait-ntine  should  live ;  and, 
until  then,  he  had  always  fulfilled  his  «ord.  Ilvcry  niyht  the  count  h.ij 
givu-n  him  news,  which  was  the  ne.'jt  morning  conlirmcd  by  Noirticr.  Still, 
this  extraordinary  silence  appeared  str.ange  to  him,  and  he  called  .i  second 
and  third  time  ;  slill  no  answer,  Thenhedcltrmincd  togoup.  Noirtier's 
room  was  opened,  like  all  the  rest.  The  first  thing  he  saw  wa'.  the  old 
man  silting  in  his  arm-chair,  in  his  usual  place  ;  but  his  eyes  expressed  an 
internal  fright,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  p.iUor  which  overspread  his 
features, 

''  How  are  you,  sir?''  asked  Morrtl,  with  a  sickness  of  heart. 

"  Well  !"  answered  the  old  ni.iii,  by  closing  his  eyes  ;  but  his  appear- 
ance manifested  increasing  uneasiness. 

"You  are  thoughtful,  sir,"  continued  Morrcl;  "vou  want  something; 
shall  I  call  one  of  the  servants  ?" "  Yes,'  replied  'Noirtier. 

Morrel  pulled  the  bell,  but,  though  he  nearly  broke  the  cord,  no  one 
.inswered.     He  turned  towards  Noirtier  ;  the  pallor  and  anguish  expressed 

"Oh  1"  c\claimcd  Morrel,  '■  why  do  they  not  come  ?  Is  any  one  ill  i^ 
the  house  i'  The  eves  of  Noirtier  seemed  as  though  ihev  would  start  fro:n 
their   sockets.     "  What  is    the    mailer?     You    alarm  'me.      \'alcntin[;  .- 

Valentine.'" "  Yes,  yes,' signed  Noirticr.     Ma\imili,in  tried  to  spc.ik. 

but  he  could  ariicul.ile  nothing  ;  he  siagf;cr,d,  and  supported  himsc!! 
a^.ninst  tlie  wainscot.     Thin  he  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  Vcs.  vcs,  yes '."  cominvicd  V\\e  o\A  vw^'n,     Maximilian  nishcd  up   ihe 

Jiirle  st.iircase,  while  NoWlki's  eves  ^civn^:^  ^  ^a'j.--^c:>v;-,^V';t'  ,,i_uicker  V 

in  a  minute  the  young  nvan  dat\.e4  x^homi^x  wi^'fii.-iQtKM.,>Si,-i\\EKjf&, 
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he  reached  Valentine's.  There  was  no  occasion  to  Dush  the  door,  it  was 
wide  open.  A  sob  was  the  only  sound  he  heard.  He  saw,  as  though  ib 
a  mist,  a  black  figure  kneeling,  and  buried  in  a  confused  mass  of  whit« 
drapery.  A  terrible  fear  transfixed  him.  It  was  then  he  heard  a  voioe 
exclaim,  "  Valentine  is  dead  P'  and  another  voice  which,  like  an  echo,  re- 
peated,—" Dead !— dead  I" 


CHAPTER   cm. 

MAXIMILIAN. 

ViLLEFORT  rose,  half  ashamed  of  being  surprised  in  such  a  paroxysm  of 
grief.  The  terrible  office  he  had  held  for  twenty-five  years  had  succeeded 
in  making  him  more  or  less  than  man.  His  glance,  at  first  wandering, 
fixed  itself  upon  Morrel.  "  Who  are  you,  sir,"  he  asked,  "  that  forget  that 
this  is  not  the  manner  to  enter  a  house  stricken  with  death  ?  Go,  sir,  go  !" 
But  Morrel  remained  motionless  ;  he  could  not  detach  his  eyes  from  that 
disordered  bed,  and  the  pale  corpse  of  the  young  girl  who  was  lying  on  it. 
"  Go  ! — do  you  hear  ?**  said  Villefort,  while  D'Avrigny  advanced  to  lead 
Morrel  out.  Maximilian  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  corpse,  gazed  all 
round  the  room,  then  upon  the  two  men  ;  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  give  utterance  to  the  innumerable  ideas  that 
occupied  his  brain,  he  went  out,  thrusting  his  hands  through  his  hair  in 
such  a  manner  that  Villefort  and  D'Avrigny,  for  a  moment  diverted  from 
the  engrossing  topic,  exchanged  glances,  which  seemed  to  convey,—"  He 
is  mad  !" 

But,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  staircase  groaned  beneath  an  extra- 
ordinary weight.  Morrel  was  seen  carrying,  with  superhuman  strength, 
the  arm-chair  containing  Noirtier  upstairs.  When  he  reached  the  land- 
ing, he  placed  the  arm-chair  on  the  floor  and  rapidly  rolled  it  into  Valen- 
tine*s  room.  This  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  un- 
natural strength  supplied  by  powerful  excitement.  But  the  most  fearful 
spectacle  was  Noirtier  being  pushed  towards  the  bed,  his  face  expressing 
all  his  meaning,  and  his  eyes  supplying  the  want  of  every  other  faculty. 
That  pale  face  and  flaming  glance  appeared  to  Villefort  like  a  frightful 
apparition.  Each  time  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  his  father, 
something  terrible  had  happened.  "  See  what  they  have  done  !"  cried 
Morrel,  with  one  hand  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  the  other  ex- 
tended towards  Valentine.    "  See,  my  father,  see  ^P 

Villefort  drew  back  and  looked  with  astonishment  on  the  young  man, 
who,  almost  a  stranger  to  him,  called  Noirtier  his  father.  At  this  moment 
the  whole  soul  of  the  old  man  seemed  centred  in  his  eyes,  which  became 
bloodshot ;  the  veins  of  the  throat  swelled  ;  his  cheeks  and  temples  be- 
came purple,  as  though  he  was  struck  with  epilepsy  ;  nothing  was  want- 
wi,  to  complete  this  but  the  utterance  of  a  cry.  And  the  cry  issued  from 
liis  pores,  if  we  may  thus  speak — a  crv,  frightful  in  its  silence.  D'Avrigny 
rushed  towards  the  old  man  and  made  him  inhale  a  powerful  restordtive. 

**  Sir  !"  cried  Morrel,  seizing  the  moist  hand  of  the  paralytic,  "  they  ask 
mo  who  I  am,  and  what  rij^ht  I  have  to  be  here  ?  Oh,  you  know  it,  tell 
them,  tell  them  !"  And  the  young  man*s  voice  was  choked  by  sobs.  As 
(or  the  old  man,  his  chest  heaved  with  his  panting  respiration.  One  could 
have  thought  he  was  undergoing  the  agonies  preceding  death.  At  length, 
happier  than  the  young  man,  who  sobbed  without  weeping,  tears  glistened 
in  the  eyes  of  Noirtier.    "  Tell  them,"  said  Morrel,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
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"  tell  them  I  am  her  betrothed.  Tell  them  she  was  my  beloved,  my  noble 
girl,  my  only  blessing  in  the  world.  Tell  them— oh  !  lell  them,  that 
corpse  belongs  to  me."  The  young  man  who  presented  the  dreadful 
spccwcle  of  a  strong  frame  crushed,  fell  heavily  on  his  knees  before  the 
bed,  which  his  fingers  Rrasped  with  convulsive  energy.  D'Avrigny.  un- 
able to  bear  the  sight  of.this  touching  emotion,  turned  away  ;  and  VUle- 
fort,  without  seeking  any  further  explanation,  and  attracted  towards  him 
by  the  irresistible  magnelism  which  draws  us  towards  those  who  have 
loved  the  people  for  whom  we  moum,  extended  his  hand  towards  the  j-oung 
man.  Htit  Morrel  saw  nothing  ;  he  had  grasped  the  hand  of  Valentine, 
and,  nnable  to  weep,  veivled  his  agony  in  gnawing  the  sheets.  For  some 
time  iioiliing  was  heard  in  that  chamber  but  sobs, exctamal ions, and  Drayers. 
At  lengih  ViUefort,  the  most  composed  of  all,  spoke  :  "  Sir,"  saia  he  U* 
Maximilian,  "  you  say  you  loved  valentine,  that  you  were  betrothed  to  her. 
1  knew  nothing  of  this  engagement,  of  this  love,  yet  I,  her  father,  forgive 
you,  for  1  see  your  grief  is  real  and  deep ;  and,  besides,  my  own  sorrow  is 
too  great  for  anger  to  find  a  place  in  my  heart.  But  you  see  the  angel 
whom  you  hoped  for  has  left  this  earth— she  has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  adoration  of  men.  Take  a  last  farewell,  sir,  of  her  sad  fcmaitxs  ;  take 
the  hand  you  expected  to  possess  once  more  within  your  own,  and  then 
scpar.iie  yourself  from  her  for  ever.  Valentine  nuw  alone  requires  the 
ptiost  \\\\o  will  bless  her." 

"  Vouare  mistaken,  sir,"  e>:claimed  Morrel,  raising  himself  on  one  knee, 
his  heart  pierced  by  a  more  acute  pang  than  any  he  had  yetfelt— "  you.ire 
mistaken  ;  Valentine,  liying  as  she  has,  not  only  requires  a  priest,  but  an 
avensjor.      Yon,  M.  de  X'illcfiii  (,  send  fur  the  priest;  /ivill  be  tUeavenger."" 

•'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  :■'"  asked  \'illeforl,  trembling  at  the  new  idea 

inspired  bv  the  delirium  of  Morrel. 

■'  I  icll  you,  sir,  thai  tno  pi-rsons  e\iM  in  you  ;  the  Inllier  has  mourned 
sufncienily,  now  let  the  procureur  du  rni  fuili)  his  office.'' 

The  eyci  of  Noirlicr  glisteucd,  and  D'Avrigny  appro.iched. 

"  Gcmlemcn,''  said  Morrel,  reading  all  that  passed  ihroiijrh  the  mindi 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  scene,  "  1  know  wliat  I  am  saying,  and  you  know 
as  well  as  1  do  what  1  am  about  to  say — \'.ilentincha>bec;i  .issassinated  !' 
Villeforl  hunn  his  head;  D'Avrij^'ny  appro.ached  nearer;  and  Noinicr 
expressed  '■  Yes  "  with  his  eyes.  "  Now,  sir,"  continued  Morrel,  ■'  in  ihc^c 
days  no  one  can  disappear  by  violem  nie.ins  without  some  inquiiies  being 
made  as  to  ihe  Close  of  her  disappearance,  even  were  she  not  a  vnme. 
beauliful.iin.l  adorable  creatine  like  Valentine.  M.  le  Procureur  dii  Roi,' 
s,iid  Morrel,  «ith  increasing  vchemcnrc,  ■'nomcrcv  is  allowed  ;  I  denounce 
the  crime;  it  is  your  place  to  seek  ihc  assassin."  The  young  man's 
jmpkicable  eyes  intc-rrogaied  \'illeforl,  who,  on  his  side,  glanced  from 
Noirlier  lo  D'Avrigny.  Ilut  instead  of  linding  sympathy  in  ihc  eyes  of 
the  doctor  anil  his  f.iiher,  he  only  saw  an  c^ipression  as  intleMble  as  th.it 

of  Maxmnlian.     "Yes!''  indicated  the  old  man. "Assuredly:"    s.nd 

D'Avri-ny. 

'■  Sir. '  said  Villefort.  striving  to  struggle  a 
own  emotion,—'-  sir,  yon  arc  deceived,  no  t 
am  stricken  by  faic.      1[  is  horrible,  indeed,     _     .      ._..  .  .__. 

Thecjesof  Noirlier  li;'hied  up  with  rage,  and  DAvrignv  prepared  to 
speak,  ftlorrd,  howe\er,  extended  his  arm.  and  commanded  silence, 
"And  I  say  tliat  mutdcrs  are  cowivmWci V\ctc."  said  Morrel,  whose  voice, 
l/ioirgh  lower  in  tone,  losi  t\oi\';  ot  'ws  \c\t\\)\c  &^'C\v»«.wt^^ ■.  "  i  tell  you 
fJi:il  this  is  the  fouilU  v'i<:l,im  %to\w  \\\c  \-iW  ^omi  ttvc.t.'.V'i,    \  \^~\  ^^, 
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Valentine's  life  was  attempted  by  poison  four  days  ago,  though  she 
escaped,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  M.  Noirtier.  I  tell  you  that  the  dose 
has  been  doubled,  the  poison  changed,  and  that  this  time  it  has  succeeded. 
I  tell  you  that  you  know  these  things  as  well  as  I  do,  since  this  gentleman 
has  forewarned  you,  both  as  a  doctor  and  a  friend.'' 

"  Oh,  you  rave,  sir  1"  exclaimed  Villefort,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  escape 
the  net  in  which  he  was  taken. 

"  I  rave?**  said  Morrel ;  "well,  then,  I  appeal  to  M.  d'Avrigny  himself. 
Ask  him^  sir,  if  he  recollects  some  words  he  uttered  in  the  garden  of  this 
hotel  on  the  night  of  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran's  death.  You  thought  your- 
selves alone,  and  talked  about  that  tragical  death,  and  the  fatality  you 
mentioned  then  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  caused  the  murder  of 
Valentme."  Villefort  and  D'Avrigny  exchanged  looks.  "  Yes,  yes,"  con- 
tinued Morrel ;  "  recall  the  scene,  for  the  words  you  thought  were  only 
given  to  silence  and  solitude  /ell  into  my  ears.  Certainly,  after  witnessing 
the  culpable  indolence  manifested  by  M.  de  Villefort  towards  his  own 
relations,  I  ought  to  have  denounced  him  to  the  authorities  ;  then  I  should 
not  have  been  an  accomplice  to  thy  death,  as  I  now  am,  sweet,  beloved 
Valentine  :  but  the  accomplice  shall  become  the  avenger.  This  fourth 
murder  is  apparent  to  all,  and  if  thy  father  abandon  thee,  Valentine,  it  is 
I,  and  I  swear  it,  that  shall  pursue  the  assassin."  And  this  time,  as 
though  nature  had  at  least  taken  compassion  on  the  vigorous  frame, 
nearly  bursting  with  its  own  strength,  the  words  of  Morrel  were  stifled  in 
his  throat ;  his  breast  heaved ;  the  tears,  so  long  rebellious,  gushed  from 
his  eyes  ;  and  he  threw  himself,  weeping,  on  his  knees,  by  Uie  side  of  the 
bed. 

Then  D'Avrigny  spoke.  "And  I,  too,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  unite  with  M.  Morrel  in  demanding  justice  for  crime  ;  my  blood  boils 
at  the  idea  of  having  encouraged  a  murderer  by  my  cowardly  concession." 

"  Oh  1  merciful  Heavens !"  murmured  Villefort.     Morrel  raised  his 

head,  and  reading  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  which  gleamed  with  unnatural 
lustre, — "  Stay,"  he  said,  "  M.  Noirtier  wishes  to  speak." "  Yes,"  in- 
dicated Noirtier,  with  an  expression  the  more  terrible,  from  all  his  faculties 
being  centred  in  his  glance. 

"  JDo  you  know  the  assassin  ?"  asked  MorreL 

"  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier. "  And  will  you  direct  us  ?"  exclaimed  the 

young  man.  "  Listen,  M.  d'Avrigny !  listen  !"  Noirtier  looked  upon 
Morrel  with  one  of  those  melancholy  smiles  which  had  so  often  made 
Valentine  happy,  and  thus  fixed  his  attention.  Then,  having  riveted  the 
eyes  of  his  interlocutor  on  his  own,  he  glanced  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  leave  ?'  said  Morrel,  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier. "  Alas  !  alas  !  sir,  h^^ve  pity  on  me  1" 

The  old  man's  eyes  renuuned  fixed  on  the  door. 

"  May  I,  at  least,  return  ?"  asked  Morrel. ^**  Yes." 

"  Must  I  leave  alone  ?" "  No." "  Who  am  I  to  take  with  me  ?— 

M .  le  Procureur  du  Roi  ?" **  No." "  The  doctor  ?" «  Yes." 

"  You  wish  to  remain  alone  with  M.  Villefort  r «  Yes." 

"  But  can  he  understand  you  ?" '*  Yes." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Villefort,  inexpressibly  delighted  to  think  the  inquiries  were 
to  be  made  iSted'tite^ — "  oh,  be  satisfied,  I  can  understand  my  father." 
D'Avrigny  took  the  young  man's  arm,  and  led  him  out  of  the  room.  A 
more  than  deathlike  silence  then  reigned  in  the  house.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  faltering  footstep  was  heard,  and  Villefort  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  D'Avrigny  and  Morrel  had  been  stay- 


V. wiiiiiiue(.i    \  iiM 


"  But,"  said  Morrel,  '*  the  culj)rit— t 
"  Do  not  alarm  y<nir?elf',  sir,  justice 
father  has  revealed  the  culprit's  name 
much  as  you  do,  yet  even  he  conjures 

Do   you   not,  father  ?"' "  Yes,"   res 

suffered  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  < 
said  Villefort,  arrestin|^  Maximilian  b 
flexible  man,  makes  this  request,  it  is  I 
Valentine  will  be  terribly  avenged.     Is 
made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative.    Villefo 
I  have  pledged  my  word  to  him.     Re 
three  da>'s,  in  a  less  time  than  justice  > 
have  taken  for  the  murder  of  my  child  v 
heart  tremble  f  and  as  he  spoke  these 
grasped  the  old  man's  senseless  hand. 

"Will  this  promise  be  fulfilled,  M. 
D'Avrigny  looked  inquiringly. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier,  with  an  exprc 
"  Swear,  then/'said  Villefort,  joininjj  th 
•*  swear  that  you  will  spare  the  honour  of  i 
my  child."     D'Avrigny  turned  round  ai 
but  Morrel,  disengaging  his  hand,  rusl^ 
pressed  the  cold  lips  of  Valentine  with 
long,  deep  groan  of  despair  and  anguish. 
the  servants  had  fled.     M.  de  Villefort  ^ 
M.  d'Avrigny  to  superintend  all  those  a 
death  in  a  large  city,  more  especially  a  < 
cumstances.     It  was  something  terrible 
mute  desptiir  of  Noirtier,  whose  tears 
Villefort  retired  to  hU  c...^-   -    '  -  •  • 
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panion  vras  dipping  the  fingers  with  which  he  had  touched  the  lips  of  the 
corpse  in  chloride  of  lime,  he  uncovered  that  calm  and  pale  face,  which 
looked  like  that  of  a  sleeping  angel.  A  tear,  which  appeared  in  the  old 
man's  eye  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor  of  the  dead 
then  laid  \Cv&  proch-verbal  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  and,  having 
executed  his  office,  was  conducted  out  by  D'Avrigny.  Villefort  met  them 
at  the  door  of  his  study  :  having  in  a  few  words  thanked  the  district 
doctor,  he  returned  to  D'Avrigny,  and  said, — 

"  And  now  the  priest." 

"Is  there  any  particular  priest  you  wish  to  pray  with  Valentine?" 
asked  D'Avrigny. "  No,"  said  Villefort ;  "  fetch  the  nearest." 

"  The  nearest,"  said  the  district  doctor, "  is  a  good  Italian  abb6,  who 
lives  next  door  to  you.     Shall  I  call  on  him  as  I  pass  ?" 

"  D'Avrigny,"  said  Villefort,  "  be  so  kind,  I  beseech  you,  as  to  accom- 
pany this  gentleman.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  door,  so  that  you  can  go  in 
and' out  as  you  please  :  you  will  bring  the  priest  with  you,  and  will  oblige 
me  by  introducing  him  into  my  child's  room." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" "  I  only  wish  to  be  alone.    You  will 

excuse  me,  will  you  not  ?  A  priest  can  understand  a  father's  grief." 
And  M.  de  Villefort,  giving  the  key  to  D'Avrigny,  again  bade  farewell  to 
the  strange  doctor,  and  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  began  to  work. 
For  some  temperaments  work  is  a  remedy  for  all  afflictions.  As  the 
doctors  entered  the  street,  they  saw  a  man  in  a  cassock  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  next  door.  **  Tliis  is  the  abb^  of  whom  I  spoke,"  said 
the  doctor  to  D'Avrigny.  D'Avrigny  accosted  the  priest.  "  Sir,"  he  said, 
*'  are  you  disposed  to  confer  a  great  obligation  on  an  unhappy  father  who 
has  just  lost  his  daughter  ?    I  mean  M.  de  Villefort,  the  procureur  du 

roi." "  Ah  !"  said  the  priest,  in  a  marked  Italian  accent ;  **  yes,  I  have 

heard  that  death  is  in  that  house." 

"  Then  I  need  not  tell  you  what  kind  of  service  he  requires  of  you." 

"  I  was  about  to  offer  myself,  sir,"  said  the  priest ;  **  it  is  our  mission 
to  forestall  our  duties." "  It  is  a  young  giri." 

"  I  know  it,  sir  ;  the  servants  who  fled  from  the  house  informed  me. 
I  also  know  that  her  name  is  Valentine,  and  I  have  already  prayed  for 

her." "  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  D'A\Tigny  ;  "  since  you  have  commenced 

your  sacred  office,  deign  to  continue  it.  Come  and  watch  by  the  dead, 
and  all  the  wretched  family  will  be  grateful  to  you." 

*'  I  am  going,  sir ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  prayers  will  be 
more  fervent  than  mine."  D'Avrigny  took  the  priest's  hand,  and  without 
meeting  Villefort,  who  was  engaged  in  his  study,  they  reached  Valentine's 
room,  which  on  the  following  night  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  under- 
takers. On  entering  the  room,  Noirtier's  eyes  met  those  of  the  abb^,  and 
no  doubt  he  read  some  particular  expression  in  them,  for  he  remained  in 
the  room.  D'Avrigny  recommended  the  attention  of  the  priest  to  the 
living  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  and  the  abbd  promised  to  devote  his  prayers 
to  Valentine  and  his  attentions  to  Noirtier.  In  order,  doubtless,  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  while  fulfilling  his  sacred  mission,  the  priest,  as 
60on  as  D'Avrigny  departed,  rose,  and  not  only  bolted  the  door  through 
which  the  doctor  had  just  leift,  but  also  that  leading  to  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort's  room. 
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The  next  morning  rose  sad  and  clnudy.  During  the  night  the  nnderuken 
had  executed  their  melancholy  office,  and  folded  the  corpse  in  the  winding- 
sheet,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  equality  of  death,  is  at  leait 
a  last  proof  of  the  luxury  so  pleasing  in  life.  This  winding-shecl  wis 
noiJiini;  more  than  a  beautirul  piece  of  cambric,  which  the  young  girl  had 
boiii^lu  Li  fortnight  before.  During  the  evening  livo  men,  engaged  for  ihc 
purjiosc.  had  carried  Noirtier  from  Valentine's  room  into  his  own,  and, 
canlr.iry  to  all  expectation,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  him 
from  his  child.  The  Abbi  Busoni  had  watched  till  daylight,  and  then 
left  ^'■i[hout  calling  any  one.  D'Avrigny  returned  about  eight  o'clock  ia 
the  morning ;  he  met  ViUefort  on  his  way  to  Noirtier's  room,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  see  how  the  old  man  had  slept-  They  found  him  in  the 
large  arm-chui,  which  served  him  for  a  bed,  enjoying  a  calm,  nay,  almost 
a  smiling  sleep.    They  both  stood  in  amatement  at  the  door. 

'■  Siv,"  said  D'Avrigny  to  WUefort,  "nature  knows  how  to  alleviate  ihe 
deepest  sorrow.    No  one  can  say  U.  Noittier  did  not  love  his  child,  wid 

yet  he  sleeps." "Yes,  you  are  right,"  replied  Villefort,  surprised  :  "he 

sleeps,  indeed  !  And  ihis  ii  ihe  more  atr,ini;c,  (since  the  Ic.isl  comrjdict^--. 
keeps  him  awake  .ill  nighl." 

■•  t;iief  has  stunned  him,"  replied  l>'.\vri;^ii)-  ;  ,ind  they  both   rcti;rTii.; 

Ihoughlfully   to   Ihc  study  of  the  i>nicuteur  du  roi, "  .See,  1  have  r  ■: 

slept,"  s.iiil  Villefort,  showinj;  his  umlisturbcd  bed  :  "grief  d.ics  not  ii^w 
nie.  1  linvc  not  been  in  bed  for  two  niyhis  ;  but  then  look  .it  my  desk ; 
see  what  I  have  written  during  these  two  d.ivi  .md  nights.  1  h.ive  tilled 
those  papers,  and  have  in.ide  out  the  accu-i.ition  against  tho  assasiiTi 
Benedetto.  Oh,  work  !  work  !  my  p^ission,  my  joy,  my  delight  I  it  is  for 
thee  to  alleviate  my  sorroivs  !''  and  he  convulsively  gr.isped  the  hand  oi 
D'Avrigny. 

"  Do  vou  require  my  services  now  ?■■  asked  IV.Avriijnv. 

"No/  s;iid  \  LUeforl ;  "only  return  as;ain  at  ileven  o'clock  ;  nt  twelve  l!  .■ 
—  Ihc-oh,  Heaven^  1  mv  poor,  poor  child  T  ,vid  the  procureur  du  tl^i, 
ag.iin  becoming  a  nun,  lifml  up  liis  eyes  and  u'ro-ined. 

'■  Shall  you  be  jircsent  in  the  recepiiun  room  r" '".\'o  :   I  haven  cou.-;:'^ 

who  has  imdert;ikcu  this  s;iil  oflice.  1  sh.ill  work,  doctor— w  lien  I  w,>ik 
I  forget  everything."  And,  indeed,  no  sooner  h.id  the  doeior  Icfi  \\:-: 
room,  than  he  w.is  .\i.<\a  .nb^orbed  in  Mudv.  On  ihc  donrstep-i  D'Avricnv 
met  the  coiisin  wlioni  Villelort  h.id  mer.iione.1.  a  personn-e  as  insij,'nincar't 
in  our  -tiiry  ,is  in  the  world  he  occupied— one  of  those  bcings'devotcd 
from  their  birih  to  make  tiieniselves  useful  lo  oiiicrs.  He  w.is  punctn.il. 
dressed  in  bl.ick,  wiih  a  cr.ipe  round  his  h.it.  ;ind  |iteicnlctl  hnn^elf  ,it  hi- 
cousin's  with  a  I.ice  made  up  for  the  ..cca-i.'u,  ,ind  which  he  could  .-.Iter 
as  might  be  requited.  At  twelve  o'clock  ihc  niouming-coaches  rolled  mto 
the  p.ived  court,  and  the  Kuc  du  Faubwirg  St.  llonore  wns  tilled  wiiha 
crowd  of  idlers,  equallv  plc.ised  to  w  itne?s  the  festivities  or  the  mourning 
of  the  rich,  and  who  ni jh  with  the  s.ime.ividitv  r„  a  funeral  procession  as 
to  the  m,irriage  of  .i  duchcs;.  Cr.idu^illy  the  recepiion-room  tilled,  and 
somcofouroldrriciidiiiiadethcir  .ippe.iiance  — wcuic;in  I)cbrav,Chiiteau- 
JJenatid,  and  Bennchamp,  .iceonipamed  bv  .ill  the  Ic.iclinu  men' of  the  d.iv 
al  the  bar,  in  Htevaune,  or  vV  wmN,\M  ^\.0..:  Vdkfoii  moved  in  the 
first  /'.irKL-in  ciiclcf,  le^i  ow\iv^  i.o  \\v^  !v.KvA\i^<\\TOti-CftAwwV^^^^-^^n,il 
merit.      The  cou:.in  iUwdm^  ;\v  rtvc  Aoot  M&Vwti.iw'.'wi^cw.^.-i.^iWvsii 
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rather  a  relief  to  the  indifTerent  to  see  a  person  as  unmoved  as  themselves, 
and  who  did  not  exact  a  mournful  face  or  forced  tears,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  vAWi  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  lover.  Those  who  were  acouainted 
soon  formed  into  little  groups.  One  of  those  was  composed  of  Debray, 
Chdteau-Renaud,  and  Beauchamp. 

"  Poor  girl  !"  said  Debray,  like  the  rest,  paying  an  involuntary .  tribute 
to  the  sad  event, — **  poor  girl !  so  young !  so  rich  !  so  beautiful !  Could 
you  have  imagined  this  scene,  Chiteau-Renaud,  when  we  saw  her,  at  the 
most  three  weeks  ago,  about  to  sign  that  contract  ?" 

"  Indeed,  no  !"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

"Did  you  know  her  V^ "  I  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice  at  Madame  de 

Morcerf  s,  amongst  the  rest ;  she  appeared  to  me  charming,  though  rather 
melancholy.    Where  is  her  step-mother  ?    Do  you  know  f* 

*'  She  is  spending  the  day  with  the  wife  of  the  worthy  gentleman  who  is 
receiving  us." "Who  is  he ?*' "  Whom  do  you  mean ?" 

"  The  gentleman  who  receives  us  ?    Is  he  a  deputy  V* 

"  Oh,  no.  I  am  condemned  to  witness  those  gentlemen  every  day,*'  said 
Beauchamp  ;  "  but  he  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me.** 

"  Have  you  mentioned  this  death  in  your  paper  ?'* 

"  It  has  been  mentioned  ;  but  the  article  is  not  mine  ;  indeed,  I  doubt 
if  it  will  please  M.  Villefort,  for  it  says,  that  if  four  successive  deaths  had 
happenea  anywhere  else  than  in  the  house  of  the  procureur  du  roi,  he 
would  have  interested  himself  somewhat  more  about  it" 

"  Still,"  said  Chiteau-Renaud, "  Dr.  d'Avrigny,  who  attends  my  mother, 
declares  he  is  in  despair  about  it.     But  whom  are  you  seeking,  Debray  ?" 

*'  I  am  seeking  the  count  of  Monte-Cristo,"  said  the  young  man. 

**  I  met  him  on  the  Boulevard,  on  my  road  here,"  said  Beauchamp.  **  I 
think  he  is  about  to  leave  Paris  ;  he  was  going  to  his  banker." 

"His  banker?  Danglars  is  his  banker,  is  he  not?"  asked  Chiteau- 
Renaud  of  Debray. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  the  secretary,  with  slight  uneasiness.  "  But  Monte- 
Cristo  is  not  the  only  one  I  miss  here  ;  I  do  not  see  Morrel." 

"  Morrel !  Do  they  know  him  ?"  asked  Ch^teau-Renaud.  "  I  think  he 
had  only  been  introduced  to  Madame  de  Villefort." 

"  Stilt  he  ought  to  have  been  here,"  said  Debray  ;  "  I  wonder  what  will 
be  talked  about  to-night ;  this  funeral  is  the  news  of  the  day.  But  hush  ! 
Kere  comes  our  minister  of  justice ;  he  will  feel  obliged  to  make  some 
little  speech  to  the  cousin,"  and  the  three  young  men  drew  near  to  listen. 
Beauchamp  told  the  truth  when  he  said,  that  on  his  road  to  the  funeral 
he  had  met  Monte-Cristo,  who  was  directing  his  steps  towards  the  Rue  de 
la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  to  M.  Danglars*.  The  banker  saw  the  carriage  of 
the  count  enter  the  court-yard,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  sad, 
though  affable  smile.  "  Well !"'  said  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Monte- 
Cristo,  "  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  sympathise  with  me,  for  indeed  mis- 
fortune has  taken  possession  of  my  house.  When  I  perceived  you,  I  was 
just  asking  myself  whether  I  had  not  wished  harm  towards  those  poor 
Morcerfs,  which  would  have  justified  the  proverb  of  *  He  who  wishes  mis- 
fortunes to  happen  to  others  experiences  them  himself.'  Well !  on  my  word 
of  honour,  I  answered, '  No  !'  I  wished  no  ill  to  Morcerf ;  he  was  a  little 
proud,  perhaps,  for  a  man  who,  like  myself,  had  risen  from  nothing  ;  but 
we  all  have  our  faults.  Do  you  know,  count,  that  persons  of  our  time  of  life — 
not  that  you  belong  to  the  class,  you  are  still  a  young  man,  but,  as  I  was 
saying,  persons  of  our  titifc  of  life — have  been  very  unfortunate  this  year. 
For  example,  look  at  the  puritanical  procureur  du  roi,  who  has  just  lost 


•  /ina  yet  they  say  orphans 
prolong  the  jest.  **  Poor  th 
M.  de  Boville  ;  "  but  did  you 

"  Yes." "  I  have  brought 

"  My  dear  M.  Boville,  your  v 
ing  twenty-four  hours,  since 
leaving  here — you  did  see  him 

"Well,M.  de  Monte-Cristo 

"  How  so  r "  The  count 

opened  by  Thomson  and  Fr 
millions  at  once,  which  I  paid 
are  deposited  there  ;  and  you  c 
on  the  same  day,  it  will  appeal 
will  be  a  different  thing,"  said 

**  Come,"  said  Boville,  with  ; 
to  that  gentleman   who  just 

knew  me  !** "  Perhaps  he  k 

M.  de  Monte-Cristo  knows  eve 

"Five  millions  !" **  Here 

dc  Boville  took  the  paper  Danj 

"Received  of  Baron  Dangl 
thousand  francs  ;  which  will  be 
of  Thomson  and  French  of  Roi 

"  It  is  really  true,**  said  De  E 
"  Do  you  know  the  house  of 
had  business  to  transact  with  it 
then  I  have  not  heard  it  ment; 
Europe,"  said  Danglars,  earless 
"And  he  had  five  millions 
Monte-Cristo  must  be  a  nabob 
he  has  three  unlimited  credits— 
and.  vou  see.''  ho  nHH/»H  /»o *.«!/• 
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■  Well,  I  must  confess,  these  are  scruples,' 

"  I  registered  their  deed  of  gift  yesterday." 

"  And  how  much  did  they  possess  ?" "  Oh  !  not  much !  from  twelve 

to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  francs.     But  to  return  to  our  millions." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Danglars,  in  the  most   natural  tone  in  the  world. 

'  Are  you,  then,  pressed  for  this  money  f "  Yes  ;  for  the  examination 

of  our  cash  takes  place  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  ! — Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before  f  Why,  it  is  as 
good  as  a  century  !    At  what  hour  does  the  examination  take  place  V 

"At  two  o'clock." 

"  Send  at  twelve,"  said  Danglars,  smiling.  M.  de  Boville  said  nothing, 
but  nodded  his  head,  and  took  up  the  portfolio.  "  Now  I  think  of  it,  you 
can  do  better,"  said  Danglars. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"The  receipt  of  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  is  as  good  as  money  ;  take  it  to 
Rotlischild's  or  Lafiite's,  and  they  will  take  it  of  you  directly." 

"  What,  though  payable  at   Rome  ?" "  Certainly  ;  it  will   only  cost 

you  a  discount  of  5,000  or  6,000  francs."    The  receiver  started  back.    "  Ma 

foil*  he  said,  "  I  prefer  waiting  till  to-morrow.     What  a  proposition  !" • 

"  1  thought,  perhaps,"  said  Danglars,  with  supreme  impertinence,  "  that 
you  had  a  denciency  to  make  up  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  receiver, "  And  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  be 

north  while  to  make  some  sacrifice." 

"  Thank  you  ;  no,  sir." "  Then  it  will  be  to-morrow." 

"  Yes  ;  but  without  fail" "  Ah  !  you  are  laughing  at  me  :  send  to- 
morrow at  twelve,  and  the  bank  shall  be  informed." 

"  I  will  come  myself." "  Belter  still,  since  it  will  afford  me   the 

pleasure  of  seeing  you."  They  shook  hands.  "  By  Ihe  way,"  said  M. 
de  Boville,  "  are  you  not  going  to  the  funeral  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de 

Villefort,  which  I  met  on  my  road  heref "  No,     said  the  banker  ;  "  I 

have  appeared  rather  ridiculous  since  that  affair  ot  Benedetto,  so  I  remain 
in  the  background." 

"  Bah  !  you  are  wrong.     How  were  you  to  blame  in  that  affair  ?" 

"  Listen  ! — When  one  bears  an  irreproachable  name,  as  I  do,  one  is 
rather  sensitive." 

"  Everybody  pities  you,  sir  ;  and,  above  all,  Mademoiselle  Danglars  I" 

"  Poor  Eugenie  !"  said  Danglars  ;  "  do  you  know  she  is  going  to  em- 
brace a  religious  life  ?" "  No." "  Alas !  it  is  unhappily  but  too  true. 

The  day  after  the  event,  she  decided  on  leaving  Paris  with  a  nun  of  her 
acquaintance:  Ihey  are  gone  to  seek  a  very  strict  convent  in  Italy  or 
Spain." "  Oh  !  it  is  terrible !"  and  M.  de  Boville  retired  with  this  ex- 
clamation, after  expressing  acute  sympathy  with  the  father.  But  he 
had  scarcely  left  before  Danglars,  with  an  energy  of  action  those  can  alone 
understand  who  have  seen  Robert  Macaire  represented  by  FrCdenc, 
exclaimed,—"  Fool! !  !"  Then,  enclosing  Monte-Cri5to's  receipt  in  a  hitle 
pocket-book,  he  added  :—"■  Yes,  come  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  I  shsOl  then  be 
far  awav."  Then  lie  double-locked  his  door ;  emptied  all  his  drawers, 
collected  about  fifty-thousand  francs  in  bank-notes,  burned  several  papers, 
left  others  exposed  to  view,  and  then  commenced  writing  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  :— "  To  Madame  la  Baronne  Danglars." 

"I  will  place  it  on  her  table  myself  to-night,"  he  murmured.  1  hen 
taking  a  passport  from  his  drawer  he  said,—"  Good,  it  is  atwlato**  vw 
two  months  longer." 


cunuucting  trom  the  };ro.ind-lloor  to  M 

ho   landing   he  listened  attemivolv    1 

houses  occupied  by  a  sinj;le  faniilv, 'the 

Ii.it  It  was  locked.  Maximilian  was  shut 

before  the  glass.     The  count's  anxiJ  v 
which  seldom  appeared  on  the  face  of  t 

mg  ?    No,  the  sound  of  a  bell,  announ, 

^^r^lTV^?'"'  *"  Maxim  Han's  s"t 
followed  by  a  louder  noise."    Monte-Cris 
as  ,f  h.s  detennination  had  been  taken 
struck  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  w^Uh  hi 

-l^^  ^"""^  ^':?™  '''^  ^««  '-"  the  , 
i  beg  a  thousand  pardons  ''  sniH  . 

matter,  but  I  slipped  do^wn  andbroi^'^o 

A^rZl  A^i'^'t  "  '*  "?«="•  1  »«»  take  adv, 
do  not  disturb  vourself-do  not  disturb  , 
through  the  broken  glass,  the  count  ope 
discomposed,  came  to  meet  Monte- Crist. 
ceiving  him  than  to  exclude  his  cntrv 
nibbtng  his  elbow,  "  ifs  all  your  LvW-^ 
U  IS  like  walking  on  glass."!-"  a  ;""„', 

•'  Ah  tr„«  I  ^"^'T*  are  stained  wit 
Ah,  true,  I  was  writing.     J  do  sompt 

Monte-Cristo  advanced  into  the  r^^ 
hmi  pass,  but  he  followed  him  -  Yo  uu- 
with  a  searching  look  "  * ' 
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bave  been  actuated  by  real  uneasiness,  or  rather  by  a  terrible  conviction. 
\      Morrel,  you  are  going  to  destroy  yourself !" 
^         "Indeed,  count!"  said  Morrel,  shuddering;  "what  has  put  this  into 

your  head  ?" "  I  tell  you  that  you  are  about  to  destroy  yourseU","  con- 

[  tinued  the  count,  "  and  here  is  the  proof  of  what  I  say  ;**  and,  approaching 
ff  the  desk,  he  removed  the  sheet  of  paper  which  Morrel  had  placed  over  the 
*\     letter  he  had  begun,  and  took  the  latter  in  his  hands. 

Morrel  rushed  forward  to  tear  it  from  him;  but  Monte-Cristo,  perceiving 
^    his  intention,  seized  his  wrist  with  his  iron  grasp.    **  You  wish  to  destroy 

«*    yourself,"  said  the  count  ;  "  you  have  written  it." "  Well !"  said  Morrel, 

<  changing  his  expression  of  calmness  for  one  of  violence — "  well,  and  if  I 
If  do  intend  to  turn  this  pistol  against  myself,  who  shall  prevent  me — who 
^  will  dare  prevent  me  ?  All  my  hopes  are  blighted,  my  heart  is  broken,  my 
3^  life  a  burden,  everything  around  me  is  sad  and  mournful ;  earth  has  become 
=}>  distasteful  to  me,  and  human  voices  distract  me.  It  is  a  mercy  to  let  me 
■r;  die^  for  if  I  live  I  shall  lose  my  reason  and  become  mad.  When,  sir,  I  tell 
B  you  all  this  with  tears  of  heartfelt  anguish,  can  you  reply  that  I  am  wrong, 
3^  can  you  prevent  my  putting  an  end  to  my  miserable  existence  ?  TeU  me, 
I    sir,  could  you  have  the  courage  to  do  so  i^ 

w}  "  Yes,  Morrel,"  said  Monte-  Cristo,  with  a  calmness  which  contrasted 
10^  strangely  with  the  young  man's  excitement ;  "yes,  I  would  do  so." 
J-  "  You  !"  exclaimed  Morrel,  with  increasing  anger  and  reproach — "you, 
«  who  have  deceived  me  with  false  hopes,  who  have  cheered  and  soothed  me 
I'  with  vain  promises,  when  I  might,  if  not  have  saved  her,  at  least  have  seen 
c  her  die  in  my  arms  !  you,  who  pretend  to  understand  everything,  even  the 
;''  hidden  sources  of  knowledge  !  you,  who  enact  the  part  of  a  guardian  angel 
f  upon  earth,  and  could  not  even  find  an  antidote  to  a  poison  administered 
«■     to  a  young  girl !    Ah,  sir,  indeed  you  would  inspire  me  with  pity,  were  you 

z     not  hateful  in  my  eyes." "  Morrel  ! " 

I  "  Yes  ;  you  tell  me  to  lay  aside  the  mask,  and  I  will  do  so,  be  satisfied  ! 

I  When  you  spoke  to  me  at  the  cemetery,  I  answered  you— my  heart  was 
-  softened  ;  when  you  arrived  here,  I  allowed  you  to  enter.  But  since  you 
abuse  my  confidence,  since  you  have  devised  a  new  torture  after  I  thought 
!  I  had  exhausted  them  all,  then.  Count  of  Monte-Cristo, my  pretended  bene- 
f  factor — then.  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  the  universal  guardian,  be  satisfied, 
you  shall  witness  the  death  of  your  friend  ;"  and  Morrel,  with  a  maniacal 

laugh,  again  rushed  towards  the  pistols. "  And  I  again  repeat,  you  shall 

not  commit  suicide." 

**  Prevent  me,  then  !"  replied  Morrel,  with  another  struggle,  which,  like 
the  first,  failed  in  releasing  him  from  the  count^s  iron  grasp. 

"  I  will  prevent  you." "  And  who  are  you,  then,  that  arrogate  to  your- 
self this  tyrannical  right  over  free  and  rational  beings?" 

"  Who  am  1  ?"  repeated  Monte-Cristo.  "  Listen  ;  I  am  the  only  man  in 
the  world  having  the  right  to  say  to  you,  *  Morrel,  your  father*s  son  shall  not 
die  to-day  ;'"  and  Monte-Cristo,  with  an  expression  of  majesty  and  sub- 
limity, advanced,  with  his  arms  folded,  towards  the  young  man,  who,  in- 
voluntarily overcome  by  the  command  of  this  man,  recoil^  a  step. 

"  Why  do  you  mention  my  father  ?"  stammered  he ;  "why  do  you  mingle 

a  recollection  of  him  with  the  affairs  of  to-day  T ^"  Because  I  am  he 

who  saved  your  father's  life  when  he  wished  to  destroy  himself,  as  you  do 
to-day — because  I  am  the  man  who  sent  the  purse  to  your  young  sister, 
and  the  Pharaon  to  old  Morrel — because  I  am  the  Edmond  Dant^  who 
nursed  you,  a  child,  on  my  knees."  Morrel  made  another  stepback^^l^sj;' 
gering,  breathless,  crushed  ;  then  all  his  stceiv^  %vi^  -«vj^«EA.\ifc  V5^ 


is " 


He  would  have  added  "  Edmond 
and  prevented  him.  Julie  threw  he 
manuel  embraced  him  as  a  guardia; 
and  struck  the  ground  with  his  fore 
his  heart  swell  in  his  breast ;  a  flai 
his  eyes  ;  he  bent  his  head  and  wep 
the  room  but  a  succession  of  sobs 
hearts  mounted  to  heaven.  Julie 
emotion  when  she  rushed  out  of  t 
ran  into  the  drawing-room  with  chi 
which  covered  the  purse  given  by  t 
Meanwhile,  Emmanuel,  in  a  brokei 
how  could  you,  hearing  us  so  often  s 
us  pay  such  homage  of  gratitude  at 
you  continue  so  long  without  disco\ 
to  us,  and — dare  I  say  it?— to  you ; 
count — **  I  may  call  you  so,  since  \ 
eleven  years  :  the  discovery  of  this 
event  which  you  must  never  know. 
in  my  own  bosom,  but  your  brothe 
violence  he  repents  of  now,  I  am  si 
that  Morrel,  still  on  his  knees,  had 
added  in  a  low  voice,  pressing  En 
over  him." "  Why  so  V  asked  th 

"  I  cannot  explain  myself ;  but 
round  the  room,  and  caught  sight  > 
arms,  and  he  pointed  to  them.  Mc 
went  towards  the  pistols.  **  Leave  t 
ing  towards  Morrel,  he  took  his  h 
young  man  was  succeeded  by  a  pro 
in  her  hands  the  silken  purse,  while 

like  H^wHrnn*  on  fh^  rn«;f» 
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eyes  on  Morrel,  and  remarked  that  the  words, "  1  shall  have  left  this 
country,"  bad  failed  to  rouse  him  ftom  his  lethargy.  He  then  saw  that  be 
must  make  another  stniRgle  against  the  grief  of  his  friend,  and,  taking  the 
hands  of  Emmanuel  and  Julie,  which  he  pressed  within  his  own,  he  said, 
with  the  mild  authority  of  a  father,  "  My  Kind  friends,  leave  me  alone  with 
Maximilian."  Julie  saw  the  means  offered  of  carrying  off  her  precious 
relic,  which  Monte-Cristo  had  forgotten.  She  drew  her  husband  to  the 
door.    "  Let  us  leave  Iheni,"  she  said. 

The  count  uaa  alone  with  Morrel,  who  remained  motionless  as  a  statue. 

"  Come,"  said  Monte-Cristo.  touching  his  shoulder  with  his  finger,  are 
you  a  man  again,  Maximilian  ?" "  Yes  ;  for  I  begin  to  suffer  again." 

The  count  Jrowned,  apparently  in  gloomy  hesitation. 

"Maximilian,  Maximilian,"  he  said,  "  the  ideas  you  yield  la  are  unworthy 
of  3  Christian." 

"  O,  do  not  fear,  my  friend/'  said  Morrel,  raising  his  head,  and  smiling 
with  a  5wi;et  expression  on  the  count ;  "  1  shall  no  longer  attempt  my  life. 

"  Then  we  are  to  have  no  more  pistols — no  more  arms  f" 

"No;  I  have  found  a  better  remedy  for  my  grief  than  either  a  bullet  or 

knife." "  Poor  fellow  !  what  is  it?" 

]    '■  My  grief  will  kill  me  of  itself." "  My  friend,"  said  Monte-Cristo, 

with  an  expression  of  melancholy  equal  to  his  own,  "  listen  to  me  :  one 
day,  in  a  moment  of  despair  like  yours,  since  it  led  to  a  similar  resolution, 
I,  like  jou,  wished  to  kill  myself ;  one  day  your  father,  equally  desperate, 
wished  to  kill  himself  too.  If  any  one  had  said  to  your  father,  at  the 
moment  he  raised  the  pistol  to  his  head— if  any  one  had  told  me,  when  In 
my  prison  1  pushed  back  the  food  I  had  not  tasted  for  three  days — if  any 
one  had  said  to  either  of  us  then,  '  Live  !  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
be  happy,  and  will  bless  life  I' — no  matter  whose  voice  had  spoken,  wc 
should  have  beard  him  with  the  smile  of  doubt,  or  the  anguish  of  incredu- 
lity ;  and  yet  how  many  times  has  your  father  blessed  life  while  embracing 
)-ou  !  how  often  have  1  myself " 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Morrel,  inierruptii^  the  count,  "  you  had  only  lost 
your  liberty,  my  father  had  only  lost  his  fortune,  but  I  have  lost  Volcniine." 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  that  expression  which  sometimes 
made  him  so  eloquent  and  persuasive — "  look  at  me  :  there  are  no  tears  in 
my  eyes,  nor  is  there  fever  in  my  veins,  yet  I  see  you  suffer— you,  Maxi- 
milian, whom  I  love  as  my  own  son.  Well,  does  not  this  tell  you  that  m 
grief,  as  in  life,  there  is  always  something  to  look  forward  to  beyond? 
Now,  if  I  entreat,  if  I  order  you  to  live,  Morrel,  it  is  in  the  conviction  that 
one  day  you  will  thank  me  lor  having  preserved  your  life.'' 

"Oh,  Heavens!"  said  the  young  man,  "oh.  Heavens!  what  arc  you 
saying,  count  ?     Take  care.     But  perhaps  you  have  never  loved '. 

'■  Child  !"  replied  the  count  .        ,        .      , 

"  I  mean,  as  I  love.  You  see,  I  have  been  a  soldier  ever  since  I  attamM 
manhood  ;  1  reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine  without  loving,  for  none  of 
the  feelings  I  before  then  experienced  merit  the  appellation  of  love  ;  well, 
at  tiveniy-ninc  I  saw  Valeniine  ;  during  two  years  I  have  loved  her,  durine 
two  years  I  have  seen  written  in  her  heart,  as  in  a  book,  all  the  "<>«  at 
a  daughter  and  wife.  Count,  to  possess  Valentine  would  have  l*^* 
happiness  too  infinite,  too  ecstatic,  too  complete,  too  divine  ft<r  ^"L^j*^ 
since  it  has  been  denied  me  ;  but  without  Valentine  the  earth  is  acsunrf— 

"  I  have  told  you  to  hope,"  said  the  count  »s;^*  ■^■*' 

"  Then  have  a  care,  J  repeat,  for  you  seek  to  pereaaw  ^^6.«*^«»^^^" 
succeed  I  should  lose  my  nasoa,  for  1  showldhope^n*  *■  ^**^^— a, 
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hold  Valentine."  The  count  smiled.  '■  My  friend,  my  faiher,"  said  Mtnrd, 
with  excitement,  "  have  a  care,  1  again  repeal,  for  the  power  you  wield  over 
me  alarms  me.  Weigh  your  words  before  you  speak,  for  my  eyes  have 
already  become  brighter,  and  mv  heart  rebounds  ;  be  cautious,  or  you  will 
make  me  believe  in  supernatural  agencies.  1  must  obey  you,  so  in  mercy 
be  Miiiinus." "  Hope,  my  friend,"  repeated  the  count 

"  All,"  said  Morrel.  falling  from  the  lieigbl  of  excitement  to  the  abyss  of 
dcs[);;ir^"  ah,  you  are  playing  wiih  me,  like  those  good,  or,  rather,  selfish 
in  11  thcTs  who  soothe  their  children  with  honied  words. because  their  scream; 
anno>  ihem.  No,  my  friend,  1  was  wrong  to  caution  you  j  do  not  fear,  I 
will  bury  my  grief  so  deep  In  my  heart,  I  will  disguise  it  so.  that  you  shall 

not  e\en  care  to  sympathise  with  me.   Adieu,  my  friend,  adieu  ]' *■  On 

the  conirary,"  said  the  count, "  after  this  time  you  must  li\-e  with  me — you 
must  not  leave  me ;  and  in  a  week  we  shall  have  left  France  behind  us.' 

"  And  you  still  bid  me  hope  ?" 

"  I  icU  you  to  hope,  because  1  have  a  method  of  curing  you." 

"  Count,  you  render  me  sadder  than  before,  if  it  be  possible.  You  think 
the  result  cS  this  blow  has  been  to  produce  an  ordinary  grief,  and  you 
would  cure  it  by  an  ordinary  remedy — change  of  scene;"  And  Morrd 
dropped  his  head  with  disdainful  incredulity.  "  What  can  I  say  more  T 
asked  .\Ionte-Cris(o.  "  I  have  conlidcncc  in  the  remedy  I  propose,  and 
only  .isk  you  lo  pcrmil  mc  10  assure  you  of  iis  efficacy," 

"  Coum,   you   prolong  niy  agony.'' "  Then,''  said  llic  court,  "  your 

feeble  spirit  will  not  even  j;rani  me  the  Irial  1  request?  Come!  do  ii-".; 
know  of  wh.U  the  Count  of  Monte-CriMo  i*  c.ipable  ?  dn  vou  know  tli.it  Yc 
hold5  IcrrL'slrial  bcint;s  under  his  comrul  ?  iiav,  that  lie  can  alnioM  work  j 
miracle  :     UVll,  wait  fnr  the  miracL-  1  l»i|n:  to  ncconiplish.  or ' 

"  Or  :-■'  repented  Mor.el. "  Or,  i.,kc  t.irc,  Morrel,  lest  1   c.Ul  you  un- 

gr.iteful." '■flaie  pily  on  mc.  coiim  I' 

"  1  feci  'II  much  pity  tO";lrds  you,  Masimill.in,  lliat— listen  to  me  allrr.- 
lively— if  1  (ill  not  cure  >ou  in  .I'lnimth,  10  the  day,  to  the  verjhour.  mx'i 
my  words.  .Morrel,  I  will  plate  loaded  pistols  before  you,  ami  a  cup  full .: 
the  deadliest  Italian  poison— a  poi*im  more  sure  and  pronipt  than  th.;: 
which  has  killed  Valentine." "  Will  vou  |>riimiscme;' 

■■  Ves  ;  for  1  .im  a  m.m.  and  have  ^unercd  like  yourself,  .and  also  cr^n 
tcnipl.ited   suicide  ;  indeed,   often   iince  mi-rintiine   has  left  me,   I   li.ivt 

longed  fur  the  clcliflhlsof  an  ctirral  -lecii." "  WW  you  are  sure  you":- 

promise  me  tliis :'' said  Morrel.  intuxic.ilcd.  "I  nut  only  prDinise,  t.: 
swcir  it  :■■  said  Monte-CriMo,  extending  his  hand. 

'■  In  a  month,  then,  on  your  honour,  if  1  ;iin  not  consoled,  you  will  !:: 
me  lake  my  life  into  my  own  hand<.  and.  «halevct  may  happen,  you  " 

not  call  me  unj^rateful  ?" "  In  a  monili.  to  the  day  :  the  very  hour  ,i-- 

the  d.ile  is  .-i  sacred  one.  Ma\iiuiliaii.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  rente"- 
ber  that  this  is  the  jth  of  .September  ;  it  is  ten  years  tii-day  since  I  save: 
your  father's  life,  "ho  wished  tudie."  .Morrel  seized  the  count's  h.ind  .1."- 
Itissed  it  ;  the  count  allowed  him  to  pay  the  homage  he  felt  due  to  hir. 
"  In  a  month  you  wdl  rind  on  the  table,  at  which  we  sliail  be  then  sittir:;. 
good  pistols  and  a  delicious  draui^ht  ;  IhiI.  on  the  other  hand,  you  m;^ 
priiinise  me  not  to  atlem])l  your  life  before  lh;it  time.'' 

"Oh!   1   also  sweat  it.'     .MoiuC'Cii-to  drew  the  young  man  loirarii      1 
him.  and  pressed  Viim  (ui  s'^vt\l;  Wvnc  \i>  \\is  heart.     "  And  now,"  he  m- 
"afier  to-d.iv.  ytut  \mW  ck>m>:  -.wiW'ii;  v. \\'v\  to':  ■,  nw\m;.mv  occupy  Havde^^ 
aparinicnt    and  mv  t\a\\(.\\i.i;v  vW  av^e^^'^^'''i'C'\>'-f-'^i.^~i 'w.'^  ^i»C 
"Hayd.ie?-  said  Mwic\,"  ^vV^v\v.v^\«t•:>w^^^W<«T 
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"She  departed  last  night" "To  leave  you  V 

"  To  wait  for  me.  Hold  yourself  ready  then  to  join  me  at  he  Champs 
Elys^s,  and  lead  me  out  of  this  house  without  any  one  seeing  my 
departure."  Maximilian  hung  his  head,  and  obeyed  with  cbiUIike 
reverence. 


CHAPTER  CVI. 

THE  DIVISION. 

The  first  floor  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- Germain- des-Pr^,  chosen  by 
Albert  and  Madame  de  Morcerf  for  their  residence,  consisting  of  one  room, 
was  let  to  a  very  mysterious  person.  This  was  a  man  whose  face  the 
concierge  himself  bad  never  seen  ;  for  in  the  winter  his  chin  was  buried  in 
one  of  those  large  red  handkerchiefs  worn  by  gentlem^'s  coachmen  on  a 
cold  night,  and  in  the  summer  he  made  a  point  of  always  blowing  his  nose 
just  as  he  approached  the  door.  Contrary  to  custom,  this  gentleman  had 
not  been  watched,  for  as  the  report  ran  that  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank, 
and  one  who  would  allow  no  impertinent  interference,  his  incognito  was 
strictly  respected.  His  visits  were  tolerably  regular,  though  occasionally 
he  appeared  a  little  before  or  after  his  time,  but  generally,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  he  took  possession  of  his  apartment  about  four  o'clock,  though 
he  never  spent  the  night  there.  At  half-past  three  in  the  winter  the  fire 
was  lighted  by  the  discreet  servant,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  (he 
little  apartment ;  and  in  the  summer  ices  were  placed  on  the  table  at  the 
same  hour.  At  four  o'clock,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  mysterious 
personage  arrived.  Twenty  minutes  afterwards  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
house,  a  lady  alighted  in  a  black  or  dark-blue  dress,  and  always  thickly 
veiled ;  she  passed  like  a  shadow  through  the  lodge,  and  ran  upstairs 
without  a  sound  escaping  under  the  touch  of  her  light  fooL  No  one  ever 
asked  her  where  she  was  going.  Her  face,  therefore,  like  that  of  the 
gentleman,  was  perfectly  unknown  to  the  two  concierges,  who  were,  per- 
haps, unequalled  throughout  the  capital  for  discretion.  We  need  not  say 
she  stopp«i  at  the  first  floor.  Then  she  tapped  at  a  door  in  a  ptecuiiar 
manner,  which,  after  being  opened  to  admit  her,  was  again  fastened,  and 
all  was  done.  The  same  precautions  were  used  in  leaving  as  on  entering 
the  house.  The  lady  always  left  first ;  and  stepping  into  her  carriage,  it 
drove  away,  sometimes  towards  the  right  hand,  sometimes  the  left ;  then, 
about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  gentleman  would  also  leave,  buried 
m  his  cravat  or  concealed  by  his  handkerchief. 

The  day  after  Monte-Cristo  had  called  upon  Danglars,  the  mysterious 
lodger  entered  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Almost  directly  afterwards,  without  the  usual  interval  of  time,  a 
hackney-coach  arrived,  and  the  veiled  lady  ran  hastily  upstairs.  The  door 
opened,  but  before  it  could  be  closed,  the  lady  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  Lucien  ! 
oh,  my  friend  !"  The  concierge,  therefore,  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the 
lodger's  name  was  Lucien  ;  still,  as  he  was  the  very  perfection  of  a  door- 
keeper, he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  tell  his  wife.  "  Well,  what  is  the 
matter,  my  dear?''  asked  the  gentleman  whose  name  the  lady's  agitation 

revealed  [  "  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." "  Ob,  Lucien  I  can  I  confide 

in  you  ?" 

"  Of  course,  you  know  you  can  do  so.    But  what  can  be  the  m»Mw  t 
Your  note  of  this  morning  has  completely  btwfliereimc.    tteay^jy^r, 
tion—tbis  disordtted  meeting. — Come,  case  nw  <A  mi  «k»«^-.  *«  '^ 
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friphien  me  at  once." "  Lucieu  I  a  great  event  has  happened  1"  said 

the  laily,  glancing  inquiringly  at  Lucien,— "  M.  Danglars  left  last  night '." 

"Left  l-M.  Danglars  left !    Where  is  he  gone  lo  r 

'■  I  do  not  know." 

'■  What  do  you  mean  ?    Is  he  gone  intending  not  lo  return  ?" 

"Undoubtedly;  at  len  o'clock  at  night  his  horses  took  him  to  the 
bnrriiT  of  Charenton ;  there  a  post-chaise  was  wailing  for  bim—  he  entered 
it  with  his  valet-de-chambrc,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  Foniaincbleau." 

-'  Then  what  did  you  mean " 

"Siity  !— he  left  a  letter  forme.' "A  letter?" 

'■  Yts  ;  read  it"  And  the  baroness  took  from  her  porket  a  letter  which 
she  gave  to  Debxay.  Debray  paused  a  moment  before  reading,  as  if  tiy- 
inij  to  ;;uc5S  its  corttents,  or,  perhaps,  while  making  up  his  uiipd  how  lo 
act,  whatever  it  might  contain.  No  doubt  his  ideas  were  arranged  in  a 
few  minutes,  for  he  began  readiag  the  letter  which  caused  so  much  un- 
easiness in  the  heart  of  the  ijaroness,  and  which  ran  as  follows  ; 

'■  Madame  and  most  faithful  wife." 

Dcbr.iy  mechanically  stopped  and  looked  at  the  baroness,  whose  face 
birmie  covered  with  blushes.     "  Kead,"  she  said, 
Debr.iy  continued  : 


■■  When  yon  n 
need  not  be  ahi 
dauylilcr  ;   1  mc 

;ccive  this,  ^ 
.mvd,  von  ; 
■,in  thai  1  ; 

,-ou  will  no 
vijl  only  ha 
iliall  be  tra' 

Iont;cr  have  a  hu'iband  !     Oh 
■vo  lo^t  hitn  as  vou  have  Inst 
i-elliii^'  oil  line  of  the  thirty  or 

ro.ld5  kading  Oi 
gu'J'ihcm.^'Li! 

,11  of  rr.iitt 
ten.  Ihen  :   1 

e.     1   owe 
man  that  . 
1  this  nio.ii 

■.in  perfccUy  undcruiand  me.' 

1  "1.1 

rived  live  iiiLhions,  uiiich  1 
paid  away  ;  alitio-t  direcily  iifterward^  aiiotlier  demand  lor  the  wine  milh 
was  prcsenlcd  to  mc  ;  1  postponed  this  crodil.ir  nil  (o -morrow,  .and  1 
intend  leaving  to-day,  lo  escape  that  to-monow,  which  wiuild  be  r.iihcr  too 
unpleasant  for  me  to  endure.  Vou  understand  this,  do  yivi  noi,  my  ir-os: 
precious  wife?  1  s.ay  you  uuderitand  tliis,  because  you  arc  as  convcrsar.t 
with  mv  affairs  as  I  am  ;  indeed,  1  think  vnu  iin!e- ^.tand  ibera  better,  since 
I  am  i^nor,intofwh;u  hai  become  ol  a  cimiidcraWe  portion  of  mv  fortune, 
once  very  tulcrahle,  while  1  am  sure,  madame,  thjt  you  are  perfecily 
acqu.iinit'j  with  it.  For  women  have  inf.dlible  instincts;  they  c.in  even 
cxpl.ain  the  marvellous  by  an  algibraii:  calculation  they  have  invented: 
but  i,  who  only  understaiui  my  own  li^ure^.  know  nothing  more  llwn  lliat 
one  d.w  these  iij;iTres  dvTcived  mc.  Have  vou  admired  the  rapiditvof  mv 
fall ?  Have  you  been  sli-htly  ri  izi^led  at  tiio  sudden  fu,iP!i  of  my  in-ols? 
1  confess  I  have  seen  nothing  but  the  lire  ;  let  us  hope  vou  have  found 
some  gold  amongii  the  aslK".  With  ibis  consolinj;  ide.i,  1  leave  you. 
madame,  and  moil  prudent  wife,  wilhi.ul  ;niy  ronscieutioui  reproach  for 
abandoning  you;  you  ha\c  liieuds  lelr.  .and  the  a-^hes  1  have  already 
mcniioucd,  and.  above  all,  the  liberty  1  hasien  to  rcslore  lo  you.  And 
heic,  m.adamo,  I  niusi  add  another  ivord  of  expl.in.ition.  So  long  as  I 
hoped  you  were  working  for  the  good  of  our  house  and  for  the  fortune  of 
our  daughter,  I  philosophically  closed  my  eyes  ;  but  as  you  have  Ir.ins- 
fornied  that  house  into  a  vast  ruin,  1  will  not  be  the  fouudalion  of  another 
man's  fortune.  You  were  rich  when  I  married  you,  but  little  respecied. 
Excuse  iW''  for  Sjicakin;;  so  very  canivilV;  ■,  bin  as  ibis  is  intended  onlv  for 
Oiirselie-  1  do  not  =e"  wlw  \  showU \-:i;v^\  ws  sv.-.\ii,  Wms'J  ,\u-uicnud 
our  r^rtune,  and  it  has  tonunued  vt)m«<:i^ciwwj.*>c\ia.'iS.\ai^-itas^, 


ai,        • 
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till  extraordinary  and  unexpected  catastrophes  have  suddenly  overturned 
it,  without  any  fault  of  mine^  I  can  honestly  declare.  You.  madan^  have 
only  sought  to  increase  your  own,  and  I  am  convinced  you  nave  succeeded. 
I  leave  you,  therefore,  as  I  took  you,  rich,  but  little  respected.  Adieu  !  I 
also  intend  from  this  time  to  work  on  my  own  account.  Accept  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  example  you  have  set  me,  and  which  I  intend 
following. 

"  Your  very  devoted  husband, 

"Baron  Danglars." 

The  baroness  had  watched  Debray  while  reading  this  long  and  painfu) 
letter^  and  saw  him,  notwithstanding  his  self-control,  change  colour  oncie 
or  twice.  When  he  had  ended  the  perusal,  he  folded  the  letter,  and  re- 
sumed his  pensive  attitude.  "  Well  r  asked  Madame  Danglars,  with  an 
anxiety  easy  to  be  understood. 

"  Well,  madamc  ?"  unhesitatingly  repeated  Debray. 

•'  With  what  ideas  does  that  letter  inspire  you  ?*' 

''  Oh,  it  is  simple  enough,  madame  ;  it  inspires  mc  with  the  idea  that  M. 
Danglars  has  left  suspiciously." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?*' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Debray,  with  freezing  coldness. 

"  He  is  gone  !    Gone^  never  to  return  r 

"  Oh,  madame !   do  not  think  that !" "  I   tell  you  he  will  never 

return  ;  I  know  his  character;  he  is  inflexible  in  any  resolutions  formed  for 
his  own  interests.  If  he  could  have  made  any  use  of  me,  he  would  have 
taken  me  with  him  :  he  leaves  me  in  Paris,  as  our  separation  will  conduce 
to  his  benefit ;  therefore  he  has  gone,  and  I  am  free  for  ever,"  added 
Madame  Danglars,  in  the  same  supplicating  tone.  Debray,  instead  of 
answering,  allowed  her  to  remain  in  an  attitude  of  nervous  inquiry. 
**  Well  ?"  she  said  at  length,  "  do  you  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  I  have  but  one  question  to  ask  you, — what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

**  I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  replied  the  baroness  with  a  beating  heart. 

"  Ah !  then,  you  wish  to  ask  advice  of  me  ?" 

"Yes  ;  I  do  wish  to  ask  your  advice,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  with 

anxious  expectation. "  Then  if  you  wish  to  take  my  advice,"  said  the 

young  man,  coldly,  "  I  would  recommend  you  to  travel." 

**  To  travel  I"  she  murmured. "  Certainly ;  as  M.  Danglars  says,  you 

are  rich,  and  perfectly  free.  In  my  opinion,  a  withdrawal  from  Paris  is 
absolutely  necessary  after  the  double  catastrophe  of  Mademoiselle  Danglars' 
broken  contract  and  M.  Danglars*  disappearance.  The  world  will  think 
you  abandoned  and  poor  ;  for  the  wife  of  a  bankrupt  would  never  be  for- 
given, were  she  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  opulence.  You  have  only  to 
remain  in  Paris  for  about  a  fortnight,  telling  the  world  you  are  abandoned, 
and  relating  the  details  of  this  desertion  to  your  best  friends,  who  will  soon 
spread  the  report.  Then  you  can  quit  your  house,  leaving  your  jewels,  and 
giving  up  your  jointure,  and  every  one's  mouth  will  be  filled  with  praises  of 
your  disinterestedness.  They  will  know  you  are  deserted,  and  think  you 
also  poor ;  for  I  alone  know  your  real  financial  position,  and  am  quite 
ready  to  give  up  my  accounts  as  an  honest  partner."  The  dread  with 
ivhich  the  baroness,  pale  and  motionless,  listened  to  this,  was  equalled  by 
the  calm  indifference  with  which  Debray  had  spoken.  "  Deserted  !"  she 
repeated  ;  *'  ah,  yes,  I  am,  indeed,  deserted  !  You  are  right,  sir,  and  no 
one  can  doubt  my  position."  These  were  the  only  words  uttered  by  tbft 
proud  and  violent  woman, 
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"  Bal  then  you  arc  rich, — very  rich  indeed,"  continued  Dcbrav,  taki^ 
out  some  pa.p«K  firom  his  pocket-book,  which  he  spread  upon  the  tsble. 
Madame  Danglars  saw  them  not ;  she  was  fully  engaged  in  stilling  the 
beatings  of  her  heart,  and  restTaining  the  tears  which  were  ready  to  ^sh 
forth.  At  length  a  sense  of  dignity  prevailed,  and  if  she  did  not  cniirely 
m^tsier  lier  agitation,  she  at  least  succeeded  in  preventing  the  fall  of  a 
5in>;!i?  tear.  "  Madame,"  said  Debray,  "it  is  nearly  six  months  since  w-c 
have  been  associated.  You  furnished  a  principal  of  100,000  francs.  Our 
partnership  began  in  the  month  of  ApriL  In  M.iy  we  commenced  opera- 
lions,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  gained  450,oc»  francs.  In  June  the 
profit  amounted  to  900,000.  In  July  we  added  1,700,000  francs  :  it  was, 
you  know,  the  month  of  the  Spanish  bonds.  In  August  we  lost  300,000 
fr.incs  M  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  on  the  13th  we  made  up  for  II, 
anil\s'e  now  find  that  our  accounts,recl[E)ningfram  the  fir^t  day  of  partner- 
ship up  to  yesterday,  when  I  closed  them,  showed  a  capital  of  2,400,000 
fr.tni.^,  that  is,  1,200/DOofor  each  of  us.  Now,  madame,"  said  Delway, 
delivering  up  his  accounts  in  the  methodical  manner  of  a  stockbroko', 
"  tliere  are  still  Bo,oao  francs,  the  interest  of  this  money,  in  my  hand^" 

■■  But,"  said  the  baroness,  "  I  thought  you  never  put  the  money  ont  to 

intci'cst." "  Excuse  me,  madame,"  said  Debray,  coldly,  "  I  had  vour 

permission  lo  do  so,  ,inJ  I  have  midc  use  of  ii.  There  are,  Uie.i.  40.001 
fr.incs  for  your  share,  besides  the  100.000  yuu  furnished  ine  to  beyin  \y\ih. 
makiii<;,  in  .ill,  r. 340,000  francs  for  jour  ponion.  Now.  niad.inie.  I  Ui'k 
the  prcciution  cf  <ir,i"  i.i-  out  vour  iivmcv  ihc  d.iv  before  \esicrd,iv  :  ii  is 
not  long  agL\  vou  see.  and  I  nii„-lit  be  siisptclcd'of  conliuu.illv  t\|ieci;n.; 
to  be  calk-a  on  lo  deliver  up  my  accouiils.  There  is  >o,.r  money,  half  m 
bank-notes,  the  other  half  in  chci[ues  pav.ibL-  to  the  be.irer.  I  s.'.v  :/:.:/■. 
for  as  1  did  not  consider  my  house  safe'  enough,  lu.r  l.iwyers  ^ufueieudy 
discreet,  and  as  l.imied  properly  c.irries  cvideuce  uiili  it.  .ind.  iiiore.>ver, 
since  you  h.ive  no  riylit  to  posieis  anything  iudepcndeni  of  \  nur  lui^!j,Liid, 
I  have  kept  this  sum,  now  your  whole  fortune,  in  a  chest  co'ncc.iled  uii.ier 
that  closet,  and,  for  greater  security.  1  myself  fastened  it  in.  Nnw, 
nndanie,"  continued  Debray.  first  opening  the  tlosel.  then  the  ilie-i.^ 
"■  now,  madame.  here  arc  830  noicj  of  i.ooo  fiancs  e.ieh.  rescuiblmi;.  as 
vou  see,  a  large  book  bound  in  iron  ;  to  this  I  add  a  dividend  of  jj.eoo 
fr.uics  :  iheii,  for  the  odd  eadi.  ui.ik^ng,  I  think,  about  i  io,.>oo  francs,  here 
is  a  t"liei|ue  upon  mv  banker,  «ho,  not  being  M.  Danglars.  «ill  pav  vou 
the  amuuni.  yju  may 'rest  .a-sured,"  -Madame  D.inglars  meehanicall'.-  look 
llie  tlieque.  ihe  dividend,  and  the  lieap  of  haiik-noies,  Tliis  enornnnis 
fortune  made  no  great  ^ippear.tnce  on  the  t.iblc.  M.ulanic  Dan.^dars, 
with  tearless  eyes,  but  with  her  breast  heaving  uith  concealed  c 
pl.iced  the  bank-notes  in  her  bag,  put  the  dividend  and  ch 
pocket-book,  and  then,  standing  pale  and  mule,  aw.iiied  one 


You   will   be   able 


rJunk  vou.  ^ir— Ih.uik  you,"  replied  the  baroness  ; 
ynii  have  ju^I  pnid  iiie  is  wud\  wv^c  \Wvi  1  ijoor 
inLciiib  for  some  lime,  rwkaiv,  w  \i:v.\c\\j\\\\\-.';  •< 
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Debray  was,  for  a  moment,  surprised,  but  immediately  recovering  him- 
self, he  bowed  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  convey — 
"  As  you  please,  madame." 

Madame  Danglars  had,  until  then,  perhaps,  hoped  for  something  ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  careless  brow  of  Debray,  and  the  glance  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  together  with  his  significant  silence,  she  raised  her  head, 
and,  without  passion,  or  violence,  or  even  hesitation,  ran  downstairs,  dis- 
daining to  address  a  last  farewell  to  one  who  could  thiii  part  from  her. 
•*  Bah  r  said  Debray,  when  she  had  left,  "  these  are  fine  projects  !  she 
will  remain  at  home,  read  novels,  and  speculate  at  cards,  since  she  can  no 
longer  do  so  on  the  Bourse.''  Then,  taking  up  his  account-book,  he  can- 
celled, with  the  greatest  care,  all  the  amounts  ne  had  just  paid  away.  "  I 
have  a  million  and  60,000  francs  remaining,"  he  said.  "  What  a  pity 
Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  is  dead  !  She  suited  me  in  every  respect,  and 
I  would  have  married  her."  And  he  calmly  waited  till  the  twenty 
minutes  had  elapsed  after  Madame  Danglars'  departure  before  he  left  the 
house.  During  this  time  he  occupied  himself  in  making  figures,  with  his 
'    watch  by  his  side. 

Asmodeus— that  diabolical  personage,  who  would  have  been  created  by 
'    every  fertile  imagination,  if  Le  Sage  had  not  acquired  the  priority  in  his 
chef  (Vceuvre, — would  have  enjoyed  a  singular  spectacle,  if  he  had  lifted 
•'    up  the  roof  of  the  little  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Germain-des-Prds,  while 
'^     Debray  was  casting  up  his  figures.    Above  the  room  in  which  Debray  had 
*     been  dividing  two  millions  and  a  half  wth  Madame  Danglars  was  another, 
'     inhabited  by  persons  who  have  played  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  inci- 
dents we  have  related  for  their  appearance  not  to  create  some  interest 
Merc^d^s  and  Albert  were  in  that  room.     Mercdd^s  was  much  changed 
within  the  last  few  days  ;  not  that,  even  in  her  days  of  fortune,  she  had 
ever  dressed  with  that  magnificent  display  which  makes  us  no  longer  able 
to  recognise  a  woman  when  she  appears  in  a  plain  and  simple  attire  ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  she  fallen  into  that  state  of  depression  where  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  the  garb  of  misery  ;  no,  the  change  in  Merc^d^s  was,  that  her 
eye  no  longer  sparkled,  her  lips  no  longer  smiled,  and  there  was  now  a 
hesitation  in  uttering  the  words  which  formerly  fell  so  fluently  from  her 
ready  wit.     It  was  not  poverty  which  had  broken  her  spirit ;  it  was  not  a 
want  of  courage  which  rendered  her  poverty  burdensome.     Mercdd^s 
descended  from  the  exalted  position  she  had  occupied,  lost  in  the  sphere 
she  had  now  chosen,  like  a  person  passing  from  a  room  splendidly  lighted 
into  utter  darkness  ;  Merc^d^s  appeared  like  a  queen,  fallen  from  her 
palace  to  a  hovel,  and  who,  reduced  to  strict  necessity,  could  neither  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  earthen  vessels  she  was  herself  forced  to  place 
upon  the  table,  nor  to  the  humble  pallet  which  succeeded  her  bed.    The 
beautiful  Catalan  and  noble  countess  had  lost  both  her  proud  glance  and 
'    charming  smile,  because  she  saw  nothing  but  misery  aroundf  her :  the 
walls  were  hung  with  one  of  those  grey  papers  which  economical  land- 
^   lords  choose  as  not  likely  to  show  the  dirt ;  the  floor  was  uncarpeted  ;  the 
^  furniture  attracted  the  attention  to  the  poor  attempt  at  luxury  ;  indeed, 

everything  offended  the  eyes  accustomed  to  refinement  and  elegance, 
sr  Madame  de  Morcerf  had  lived  there  since  leaving  her  hotel ;  the  con- 
Ktinual  silence  of  the  spot  oppressed  her  ;  still,  seeing  that  Albert  con- 
tinually watched  her  countenance,  to  judge  the  state  of  her  feelings,  she 
SEConstrained  herself  to  assume  a  monotonous  smile  of  the  lips  alone,  which, 
t,  contrasted  with  the  sweet  and  beaming  expression  that  usually  slxa^^5^^\fiL 
her  eyes,  seemed  like  "  moonlight  on  a  sxalue? — ^^*\5\^x^%  Xvigs^x  ^>&ft8fi^ 
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wnrmtli.     Albert,  too,  was  ill  at  ease  :  the  remains  of  luxurv  prevented 

his  linking  into  his  actual  position.  It  he  wished  to  go  out  without  gloves, 
his  hanJs  appeared  loo  white  ;  if  he  wished  to  walk  UirougU  tho  town,  his 
boots  seemed  too  highly  polished.  Yet  these  two  noble  and  intelligent 
creatures,  united  by  the  indissoluble  tics  of  maternal  and  filial  love,  had 
succeeded  in  taeilly  understanding  oi>e  another,  and  ecoaomiiing  their 
stores  ;  and  Albert  had  been  able  to  tell  his  mother  without  extorting  a 
change  of  count|nance,— "  Mother,  we  have  no  more  money."  Merc^is 
had  never  knowiv  misery  ;  she  had  often,  in  her  youth,  spoleen  of  poverty, 
but  between  want  and  necessity,  those  synonymous  words,  there  is  a  wide 
ditfcrence,  Amongst  the  Catalans,  Merc^dis  wished  for  a  thousand 
thinps,  but  stilt  she  never  really  wanted  any.  So  long  as  the  nets  were 
good,  iliijy  caught  fish  ;  and  so  lone  as  they  sold  their  fish,  thcv  were  able 
to  buy  thread  lor  new  nets.  And  men,  shut  out  from  friendship,  having 
but  oni'  affection,  which  could  not  be  mixed  up  with  her  ordinary'  pursuits, 
shetliiinght  ofherself— of  noonebut  hersclt'.  Upon  the  little  she  earned 
she  lived  as  well  as  she  could  ;  now  there  tvcrc  ta'o  tg  be  supported,  and 
nothinj;  to  live  upon. 

Winter  approached.  Merc^dis  had  no  fire  in  that  cold  and  naked  Toomi 
she,  who  was  accustomed  to  stoves  which  heated  the  house  fram  the  hall 
to  ihL-  lioudoir^ — she  h.id  not  even  one  little  flower  ;  she  whose  apartment 
had  bt'cna  con>eri*a(ory  of  co.tly  CMities.  But  she  had  her  son.  HiihertJ 
the  excitement  of  fiilfdlin^'  a  duty  had  sustained  them.  Excitemt'iit,  like 
enthusiasm,  sometimes  renders  us  uncon=cioiii  to  the  things  of  earth.  Iv.it 
the  e\riiement  had  calmcJ  down,  ;:nd  tiicy  fdt  tlicmsdves  obll-cd  to  de- 
sccnd  from  dreams  to  reality  ;  after  havinf;  exhausted  the  idcil,  they  found 
they  must  talk  of  the  ;K[ual. 

"  Mother  !"  cxclaimL'.i  Albert,  just  as  M.uUme  Danglars  was  descending 
Ihc  sl;iir<,  "  let  ns  reckon  uiir  ricliei,  if  you  please  ;  1  want  a  cipil.il  lo 
build  my  pl.ins  upon.*' 

■■  Ca|iit:il— nothing  1"  replied  Mercedes,  nitli  a  mournful  smile. 

"  No,  imnliLT,— c.ipit.il  3,000  frajics.  And  1  have  an  idea  of  our  leading 
a  delightful  life  upon  this  j.oDJ)  fr.mCj." 

•■  Ciiiia  :■■  si^'hed  Merci.'.i:-. Ah  . !  (kar  mother  V  said  the  young 

man,  "  1  liave  imhap|iily  sp.-nt  too  miicii  of  jour  money  not  to  know  the 
value  of  it.  Tliesc  3,000  franes  are  enormous,  and  I  intend  budiling  upon 
this  foundation  a  mir.iculous  certainty  for  the  lutiirc.' 

"  Vou  5,iy  tills,  my  dear  boy  ;  but  do  you  think  we  ought  to  accept  these 
3,000  franri  ;''  siiid  MLrci!de-i,  colouring. 

■■  I  think  so,"  answered  .Mbeii.  in  a  linn  tone.  '■  We  w.ll  accept  them 
llie  more  rc.Kitlv,  >ince  uc  hai  e  them  not  here  ;  vou  know  ihev  are  buried 
ill  the;:ariKn  of  the  little  him^e  in  the  Allees  d'e  Me. il.in.  .it' Marseille?. 
With  ;oo  fianci  we  ean  le.ieli  Marseilles." 

'■  With  ;oo  fr.mcsr-thiiik  well.  Allien." 

ptcting  the  dili^ 
oil  will  take  you 
the  con]i(!   to   Cli.'ilons.     You   see.  mother,  I   Heat   you  handsomelv   for 


boats,  and   i.n  caleiil,:tions 
nipt!   to   Cli,\;6ns.     You   sc 
■(^^i  francs.- 
ert  then  took  a  pen,  and  wr 

aic  m.ade.     Ymi  will  take  yout  pi. 
e.  mother,  1   Heat   you  handsome 

oie:— 

CoiipiJ,  thirty-five  fiaucs 
Fiorn  Chalons  to  l-yov,s-,i 

jisy,\Vir>(.^bs  die  Jeamboat   "" 

— bi>;fr,iiics 
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From  Lyons  to  Avignon  (still  by  steamboat),  sia«n 

From  Avignon  to  Marseilles,  seven  francs  ,        !        |        '7 
Expenses  on  the  road,  about  fifty  francs     ...        50 

"Total        .        ,      114  frs.' 
'Let  us  put  down  120,"  added  Albert,  smiling.    "You  see  I  am  generoi 

3jn  I  not,  mother?" 

"  But  you,  my  poor  child?" 

"  I !  do  you  not  see  1  reserve  eighty  francs  for  myself?  A  young  m 
Joes  not  require  luxuries  ;  besides,  I  know  what  travelling  is." 

"  With  a  post-chaise  and  valet-de-chambre  ?" 

"  Any  way,  mother." 

"  Well,  be  ii  so.     But  these  aoo  francs  ?" "  Here  they  are,  and  : 

more  besides.  See,  I  have  sold  my  watcb  for  100  francs,  and  the  guard  a 
seals  for  300.  How  fortunate  the  ornaments  were  worth  more  than 
watch.  Still  the  same  story  of  superfluities  !  Now  1  tbink  we  are  ri 
since,  instead  of  the  114  francs  we  require  for  the  journey,  we  find  c 
selves  in  possession  of  250." 

"But 

thatoui         ,    _      , .  _    .,    . 

francs  for  my  journey,  you  see   I  am  overwhelmed  with  luxury, 
is  not  all.    Whit  do  you  sa^  to  this,  mother?" 

And  Albert  took  out  of  a  little  pocket-book  with  golden  clasps,  a  remr 
of  his  old  fancies,  or  perhaps  a  tender  ionvmir  from  one  of  those  my 
rious  and  veiled  ladies  who  vsed  to  knock  at  his  liide  door,— Albert  1 
out  of  this  pocket-book  a  note  of  1,000  francs. 

"  What  is  this  r  asked  MercJd^s. 

"A  thousand  francs." 

"  But  whence  have  you  obtained  them  T "  Listen  to  me,  mother, 

do  not  yield  too  much  to  agitation."  And  Albert,  rising,  kissed  his  mo 
on  both  cheeks,  then  stood  looking  at  her.  "You  cannot  imagine, mot 
how  beautiful  I  think  you  !"  said  the  young  man,  impressed  with  a  profa 
feeling  of  filial  love.    "  You  are,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  n 

"  Dear  child  !"  said  MercddSs,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  restram  a 
which  glistened  in  the  comer  of  her  eye.  "  Indeed,  you  only  wanted 
fortune  to  change  my  love  for  you  to  admiration.     I  am  net  unhappy  v 

I  possess  my  son  !" "  Ah  I  just  so,"  said  Albert ;     here  begins 

trial.     Do  you  know  the  decision  we  have  come  to,  mother  ! 

"  Have  we  come  to  any  ?" "  Yes  ;  it  is  decided  that  you  arc  to  V, 

Marseilles,  and  that  I  am  to  leave  for  Africa,  where  1  will  earn  (or  tr 
the  ri-ht  to  use  the  name  I  now  bear,  instead  of  the  one  I  have  iV 
aside."  Merc^d^s  sighed.  "  Well,  mother  !  I  yesterday  cngagefl  r 
in  the  Spahis,"  added  ihc  young  man,  lowering  his  eyes  »iih  a  ceria»i 
ing  of  shame,  for  even  he  was  unconscious  of  the  subhmitvof  his  self, 
ment.  "I  thought  my  body  was  myown.and  that  I  might  sell  it.  1  yc; 
took  the  place  of  another.  I  sold  myself  (or  more  than  I  tlioiigH. 
worth,"  he  added,  attempting  to  smile  ;  "  I  fetched  1,000 francs. 

"  Then  these  1,000  franca "  said  Mercddi»,  shuddering— 

"  Are  the  half  of  the  sum,  mother  ;  the  other  will  be  P^id  in  »  V; 

Merc^dis  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  e'PJ"^""    '    ^^ 
impossible  to  describe,  and  tears,  which  had\i\4«tWiW*»" 
yielded  to  ber  emotioBf  aod  ran  down  tci  CnvM.'^-  - 


"The  priceof  his  blood!"  _   _ 

■•  Yes,  if  I  am  killed,"  said  Albert,  InughiDg.  "  But  I  assure  jva,  aimucr. 
I  h:ive  n  strong  intention  of  defending  my  person  ;  and  I  never  felt  hali 
so  strong  an  inclination  to  live  as  at  present." 

■' Jlcrciful  Heavens!" "  Besides,  mothfr,  why  should  you  makeup 

your  mind  that  I  am  to  be  killed?  Has  Lamoricitre,  that  Ney  of  the 
Soutli,  been  killed?  Has  Changamier  been  kiUed?  Has  Bedeau  been 
kilkil  ?  Has  Morrel,  whom  we  know,  been  killed  ?  Think  of  your  joy, 
inoihct,  when  you  see  me  return  with  an  embroidered  unifonn  !  1  declare, 
I  cvpict  to  look  magnificent  in  it,  and  chose  that  n^iment  only  from 
vimiiy."  Mcrc&iis  sighed  while  endeavouring  to  smile;  the  devoted 
moUiLT  I'tli  she  ought  rot  lo  allow  the  whole  weight  of  the  sacrifice  to  fall 
upon  hor  son.  "  Well  !  now  you  understand,  mother !"  continued  Albert ; 
"  here  are  more  than  4,000  francs  settled  on  you  ;  upon  these  you  can  live 

at  kast  two  years." "  Do  you  think  so  ?'  said  Merc^d£s.    These  words 

wero  uttered  in  so  mournful  a  tone,  that  their  real  meaning  did  not  escajie 
Albert  ;  he  felt  his  heart  beat,  and,  taking  his  mother's  hand  within  his 
own,  he  said,  tenderly,— 

"  Yes,  you  will  live  1™ 

'■  i  sh  ill  live  !  then  you  will  not  leave  me,  Albert  ?" 

'■  M.nlicr,  I  imist  go,"  snid  Albcri,  in  .t  firm,  c.ilm  voice  :  "  you  love  mc 
loo  ivcll  10  wish  iiiL-  1(1  remain  uietess  and  idle  with  voii  ;  besides,  I  have 
siftned." '-You  will  obey  your  own  wisli  and  the  will  of  lU-avcn  V 

despairing  crealiircs  ?  '  Wlial  is  life  l.>  v.ni  ?— Nollim'.;.  What  is  life  to 
me  ?- Vcrv  liiile  u-iihom  you.  moihvr  ;  for,  believe  me.  b^ii  for  ymi,  1  sliould 
li.ivf  rciscil  10  live  on  die  fl.iv  I  doublet  mv  f.nher,  aiui  renounced  his 
name  :  Well.  I  "ill  live,  if  yoii  promi-^c  me  slill  u>  hope  ;  and  if  von 
gramme  (lie  care  for  \oiir  fiili.re  pro^pecw.  vou  uill  rcioiLble  mv  slren^tb. 
Tl.cn  I  Mill  ^.o  10  lheg>neriiorof  Al-eiJa;  he  has  a  roval  Ikmh.  anj  is 
<;>isCiUi,illy  a  soldier  ;  1  will  tell  him  my  sjL.omy  slory.  1  «  ill  bi-^'  him  turn 
his  eyes  now  and  then  Uiw.irds  me  ;  and  if  be  keep  his  word,  and  iMoiesi 
himself  lor  me,  in  ji\  months  1  sb.ill  be  an  oltieer,  or  de.ui.  If  1  ani  .la 
oflieer,  your  fortune  is  ceiiain,  for  1  sb.ill  h.ive  nionev  cnoii-b  for  boib  ; 
and.  moreover,  a  n.imo  we  ^hall  both  bo  proud  of.  since'  it  will  be  our  own. 
if  I  am  killed-  well,  then,  mother,  von  e.m  .also  die.  and  there  will  be  an 

"lliswcll.'-reiiliei  " 
my  love  :  iei  us  proi 
worthy  of  conip.ission."' 

'■  Hut  let  us  not  vield  to  gloomy  apprelicnsions,"'  said  the  voung  m 
'■  1  assure  vou  we  are,  or  rattier  we  shall  bo,  verv  happv.  You  are  ,i"  woi 
at  imcc  full  of  spir.i  and  resignation  :  1  have  become  5imple  in  mv  i.t- 
and  am  without  p.ission,  1  ho|ic.  Once  in  service,  1  shall  be  rich-one 
M.  Dante's  houie.  yon  «ill  be  .tl  re=i.     Let  us  strive.  1  beseech  you.  -k 

strive  Id  be  cheerful." "'  Yes,  let  us  strive,  for  you  ought  lo  live,  ani 

be  happy.  .Mbcrl." 

".And  so  our  division  is  made,  mother."  said  the  voung  man,  aflec 
ci^c  ol  mind.     "  We  can  now  pan  ;  come,  I  shall  t.ike  your  place." 
'Mn.l  yotJ.  niyde.irboyr" 

"  /  sJialJ  slay  here  for  a  (ow  da\-s\t.i\^M  ■,  wc  nnisl  accustom  ourselve 
p.i'lin".       I    ivaiil    rccommci\i.\AV'\ovi'   awA  sm-ac  mWvn.xv.v™   rel,iil\< 
Afri.:,.       I    will  i.Vm   voii  ;v:Am  tv\  NVxTStAV^:  — 
part."  sai<i  Mcrci-'iie-.  Wtiiiv^  voutvtW^c';  ^WmV.ci 
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taken  away,  and  which  accidentally  happened  to  be  a  valuable  black 
cashmere.  Albert  gathered  up  his  papers  hastily,  rang  the  bell  to  pay  the 
thirty  francs  he  owed  to  the  landlord,  and  offering  his  arm  to  his  mother, 
they  descended  the  stairs.  Some  one  was  walking  down  before  them,  and 
this  person,  bearing  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  turned  round.  ^  De- 
bray  !'*  muttered  Albert. 

"  You,  Morcerf  I"  replied  the  secretary,  resting  on  the  stairs.  Curiosity 
had  vanquished  the  desire  of  preserving  his  incognito  ;  and  he  was  recog- 
nised. It  was,  indeed,  strange  in  this  unknown  spot  to  find  the  young 
man  whose  misfortunes  had  made  so  much  noise  in  Paris. 

"Morcerf!"  repeated  Debray.  Then,  noticing,  in  the  dim  light,  the 
still  youthful  and  veiled  figure  of  Madame  de  Morcerf  : — "  Pardon  me  !'* 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  leave  you,  Albert''  Albert  understood  his 
thoughts.  "  Mother,"  he  said,  turning  towards  Merc^d^s,  "  this  is  M. 
Debray,  secretary  of  the  minister  for  the  interior,  once  a  friend  of  mine." 
"  How  once  I**  stammered  Debray ;  *'  what  do  you  mean  T 

"  I  say  so,  M.  Debray,  because  I  have  no  friends  now,  and  I  ought  not 
to  have  any.  I  thank  you  for  having  recognised  me,  sir,"  Debray  stepped 
forward,  and  cordially  pressed  the  hand  of  his  interlocutor.  "  Believe  me, 
dear  Albert,"  he  said,  with  all  the  emotion  he  was  capable  of  feeling, ''  be- 
lieve me,  I  feel  deeply  for  your  misfortunes,  and  if,  in  any  way,  I  can  serve 

you,  I  am  yours." " Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Albert,  smiling.     "In  the 

midst  of  our  misfortunes  we  are  still  rich  enough  not  to  require  assistance 
from  any  one.  We  are  leaving  Paris,  and  when  our  journey  is  paid,  we 
shall  have  5,000  francs  left."  The  blood  mounted  to  the  temples  of 
Debray,  who  held  a  million  in  his  pocket-book ;  and,  unimaginative  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  that  the  same  house  had  contained  two 
women,  one  of  whom,  justly  dishonoured,  had  left  it  poor  with  1,500,000 
francs  under  her  cloak,  while  the  other,  unjustly  stricken,  but  sublime  in  her 
misfortune,  was  yet  rich  with  a  few  deniers.  This  parallel  disturbed  his 
usual  pohteness  ;  the  philosophy  he  witnessed  appalled  him ;  he  muttered 
a  few  words  of  general  civility,  and  ran  downstairs. 

That  day  the  minister's  clerks  and  the  subordinates  had  a  great  deal  to 
put  up  with  from  his  ill-humour.  But  the  same  night  he  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  6ne  house,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine, 
and  an  income  of  50,000  livrcs.  The  next  day,  just  as  Debray  was  signing 
the  deed,  that  is,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Madame  de  Morcerf 
after  having  affectionately  embraced  her  son,  entered  the  coup^  of  the 
diligence,  which  closed  upon  her.  A  man  was  hidden  in  Lafitte's  banking- 
house,  behind  one  of  the  little  arched  windows  which  are  placed  above 
each  desk  ;  he  saw  Mercdd^s  enter  the  diligence,  and  he  also  saw  Albert 
withdraw.  Then  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  which  was 
clouded  with  doubt.  "  Alas  1"  he  exclaimed, "  how  can  I  restore  the 
happiness  I  have  taken  away  from  these  poor  innocent  creatures  ?  God 
help  me !" 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

THE     LIONS'     DEN. 

One  division  of  La  Force,  in  which  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate 
prisoners  are  confined,  is  called  the  Court  of  Saint- Bernard.  The  prisoners^ 
m  their  expressive  language,  have  named  it  the  Lions^  Dexv^^AafcJs^Vfc- 
cause  the  captives  possess  teeth  iPfhiclifiec^tiiXVi  ^gjoaw  ^Oawsk^r'^  -*-^ 
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1  niL-i  I'lc  keepers  also.  Itisaprison  wifhina  prison  ;  the  walU  arc  double 
ilic  iliicliiiessof  the  rest.  Thegratingsare.evetyday.earefuUy  examined  by 
gaolers,  whose  herculean  proportions  ana  cold  pitiless  expression  prove 
[Iiem  to  have  been  chosen  to  reign  over  their  subjects,  from  their  superior 
nctii'ity  and  intelligence.  The  court-yard  of  this  quarter  is  enclosed  by 
enormous  walls,  over  which  the  sun  glances  obliquely,  when  it  deigns 
to  peni^trate  into  this  gulf  of  moral  and  physical  deformiiy.  On  this 
pavtd  yard  are  to  be  seen,  pacing  from  morning  till  night,  pale,  care- 
worn, ^ind  haggard,  like  so  many  shadows,  the  men  whom  justice  holdf 
bcno.yih  the  steel  she  is  sharpening.  There,  crouched  against  the  side  of 
Ihr  n.ill  which  attracts  and  retains  the  most  heat,  they  may  be  seen  some- 
limca  I. liking  to  one  another,  but  more  frequently  alone,  watching  the 
door,  whii:h  sometimes  opens  to  call  forth  one  from  the  gloomy  assem- 
blase,  nr  to  throw  in  another  outcast  from  society. 

The  Court  of  Saint -Bernard  has  its  own  panicular  parlour  ;  it  is  n  Iflmg 
square,  divided  by  two  upright  gratings,  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  feel 
from  line  another,  to  prevent  s  visitor  horn  shaking  hands  with  or  passing 
anything  to  the  prisoners.  Il  is  a  wretched,  damp,  nay,  ev<n  faortibit 
s]i[it,  more  c^tedaBy  when  w^  coDs!der  the  fearful  conferences  which  hatt 
i.ikcn  place  between  those  iron  bars.     And  yet,  frijjhtful  though  this  spot 
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place  th.m  the  barrier  Saint-Jacques  or  ihc  galleys .' 

In  the  court  which  «e  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  from 
damp  vapour  «as  rising,  a  ynung  m.in  inifilit  Ul' seen  ivalkiiiv', 
hamis  in  his  pnckels.  who  h.id excited  n.tuh  curio'^i'v  .rmvi^Ai  th- 
anl=  of  the  "  Den."  Th^  cut  of  his  cl..tiies  would  havL-  ma.le  him 
an  clc^'ant  in.in,  if  those  cloilics  had  not  bci'n  lorn  to  ril\uidi ;  ?■ 
were  not  «orn,  and  the  fme  cloth  soon  recovered  its  ;;l  ss  in  t' 
which  note  still  perfect,  beneath  llic  circfiil  h.nvii  of  the  pnso: 
tried  to  m.ike  it  assume  ihe  appcarauce  of  ,1  new  ciiat.  He  be-to 
a  upon  the  catnlir;c  font  of  a  shirt,  winch 
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initials  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 
Den"  were  watching  the  opera tiiui 
interest.  "  Sec,  the  prince  is  bea 
"  He  is  naturally  very  h.indsnn' 
comb  and  some  pomatum,  he  won 
kids.'" ■'  His  coat  looks  ne:irly 

tlcasant  to  have  -uch  well-dre=s 
aved  shamcfuilv.     What  jealous 
■■  He  appears  to  be  snine  one  of 
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have  deniers.  Come.  I  beseech  v,.u.kt;d  me  ii>ci'tv  fiauc.-.suthat  1  n'lav 
fciiy  a  dressing-gown  ;  it  is  intolei.ibh^  always  to  be  in  a  coat  ,ind  boots": 
yln</  uTial  a  coat,  sir,  for  a  ptmcc  o*  tUe  Cav.alcanti  !"  The  keeper  turned 
his  b.iek,  anti  shnig-^ed  his  s\io«k\ct^  ■,  Vt  fiA  ^gv  rs";^  lan^h  at  what 
*ou]d  Jiaee  caused  any  one  c\sc  vo  i\o  so  ■,  Vc  Vj.iVti\i  ^>i -k^tc^  ^v,« 
the  same  things —indeed,  he  \icat-ino'Am%t\i':. 
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"  Come/*  said  Andrea,  "  you  are  a  man  void  of  compassion  ;  I  will 
cause  you  to  lose  your  place/'  This  made  the  keeper  turn  round,  and  he 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  prisoners  then  approached,  and  formed  a 
circle.  "  I  tell  you  that  with  that  wretched  sum,"  continued  Andrea,  •«  I 
could  obtain  a  coat,  and  a  room  in  which  to  receive  the  illustrious  visitor 

I  am  daily  expecting." ^''  He  is  right !  he  is  right  Y*  said  the  prisoners  ; 

"  any  one  can  see  he  is  a  gentleman  1" 

"  Well,  then,  lend  him  the  twenty  francs."  said  the  keeper,  leaning  on 
the  other  shoulder  ;  *'  surely  you  will  not  refuse  a  comrade !" 

**  I  am  no  comrade  of  these  people,"  said  the  young  man,  proudly, 
"  you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  thus." 

"  Do  you  hear  him  ?"  said  the  keeper,  with  a  disagreeable  smile  ;  "  he 
rates  you  handsomely.  Come,  lend  him  the  twenty  fencs— eh  !"  The 
thieves  looked  at  one  another  with  low  murmurs,  and  a  storm  gathered 
over  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  prisoner,  raised  less  by  his  own  words 
than  by  the  manner  of  the  keeper.  The  latter,  sure  of  quelling  the  tempest 
when  the  waves  became  too  violent,  allowed  them  to  rise  to  a  certain 
pitch,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the  importunate  solicitor  ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  would  aSbrd  him  some  recreation  during  the  long  day.  The 
thieves  had  already  approached  Andrea,  some  screaming,  '*  La  savate  I — 
La  savate  /*'** — a  cruel  operation,  which  consists  in  flogging  any  comrade 
who  may  have  fallen  into  disgrace,  not  with  an  old  shoe,  but  with  an  iron- 
heeled  one.  Others  proposed  Vanguille^  another  kind  of  recreation,  in 
which  a  handkerchief  is  filled  with  sand,  pebbles,  and  halfpence,  when 
they  have  them,  which  the  wretches  discharge  like  a  flail  against  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  unhappy  sufferer.  "  Let  us  horsewhip  the  fine  gentle- 
man !''  said  others. 

But  Andrea,  turning  towards  them,  winked  his  eyes,  rolled  his  tongue 
round  his  cheeks,  and  smacked  his  lips  in  a  manner  equivalent  to  a  hundred 
words  among  the  bandits  when  forced  to  be  silent.  It  was  a  masonic 
sign  Caderousse  had  taught  him.  He  was  immediately  recognised  as 
one  of  them  :  the  handkerchief  was  thrown  down,  and  the  iron-heeled 
shoe  replaced  on  the  foot  of  the  wretch  to  whom  it  belonged.  Some  voices 
were  heard  to  say  that  the  gentleman  was  right ;  that  he  intended  to  be 
civil,  in  his  way,  and  that  they  would  set  the  example  of  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  the  mob  retired.  The  keeper  was  so  stupefied  at  this  scene, 
that  he  took  Andrea  by  the  hands,  and  began  examining  his  person,  attri- 
buting the  sudden  submission  of  the  inmates  of  the  Lions'  Den  to  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  fascination.  Andrea  made  no  resistance, 
though  he  protested  against  it.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  at  the  wicket. 
"  Benedetto  !"  exclaimed  an  inspector.  The  keeper  relaxed  his  hold.  "  I 
am  called,'*  said  Andrea.     "  To  the  parlour  !"  said  the  same  voice. 

"  You  see  some  one  pays  me  a  visit.  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  see 
whether  a  Cavalcanti  is  to  be  treated  like  a  common  person  !"  And 
.Andrea,  gliding  through  the  court  like  a  black  shadow,  rushed  out  through 
the  wicket,  leaving  his  comrades,  and  even  the  keeper,  lost  in  wonder. 
Certainly  a  call  to  the  parlour  had  scarcely  astonished  Andrea  less  than 
themselves  ;  for  the  wily  youth,  instead  of  making  use  of  his  privilege  of 
waiting  to  be  claimed  on  his  entry  into  La  Force,  had  maintained  a  rigid 
Bilence.  "  Everything,"  he  said,  **  proves  me  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  person  :  this  sudden  fortune,  the  facility  with  which  I  have 
overcome  all  ODstacles ;  an  unexpected  family  and  an  illustrious  name 
awarded  to  me;  gold  showered  down  upon  me^axid  \Vi^  tms!?x^tJ«25v^^^ 
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alliances  about  to  be  entered  into.  An  unhappy  lapse  of  fortune  and  fbe 
absence  of  my  protector  have  reduced  me,  certainly,  but  not  for  ever. 
The  hand  which  has  retreated  for  a  while  will  be  again  stretched  forth  to 
sa\  e  \\\t  3t  the  very  moment  when  I  shall  think  myself  sinkmg  into  the 
abvss  !  ^Vhy  should  I  risk  an  impnidenl  step?  U  might  alienate  mjr 
proiccior.  He  has  two  means  of  extricating  me  from  this  dilemma  ;  the 
one  bv  a  mysterious  escape,  managed  through  bribery  j  the  other  by 
buving  oft"  my  judges  with  gold.  I  will  say  and  do  nothing  until  I  am 
convinced  that  he  has  quite  abandoned  me  ;  and  then " 

Andrea  had  formed  a  plan  which  was  tolerably  clever.  The  unfortunate 
youth  was  intrepid  in  the  attack,  and  rude  in  the  defence.  He  had  borne 
with  ihc  public  prison,  and  with  privations  of  all  sorts  ;  still,  by  de- 
grees n.iture,  or  rather  custom,  had  prevailed,  and  he  suffered  from  being 
naked,  dirty,  and  hungry.  It  was  at  this  moment  of  ennui  that  the  in- 
spcciirti  voice  called  him  to  the  visiting-room.  Andrea  felt  hishcart  leap 
withjov'.  It  was  too  soon  for  a  visit  from  the  jugt  d'iitnlruclion,  and  Ido 
late  for  one  from  the  director  of  the  prison,  or  the  doctor  .—it  must,  theB, 
be  the  visitor  he  hoped  for.  Behind  the  grating  of  the  room  into  which 
Andrea  had  been  led,  he  saw,  while  his  eyes  dilated  with  surprise,  the  dwk 
and  intelligent  face  of  M.  Bertiiccio.  who  was  also  gating  with  sad  aston- 
ishment upon  the  iron  bara,  thi;  bolted  doors,  and  iIk'  ah.idoiv  wliith  iikhCiI 
behind  tlie  other  grating. 

"Ah!''  said  Andrea,  deeply  affceied. "Good   nioming,  liencdetio." 

said  Ueriuccio,  «iih  his  deep,  hollow  voice, 

'■  You— yon  !"'  said  the  young  man.  loukin^j  f^MrfuIly  around  him. 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  me.  unli.Tppv  child  r ' 

'■Silenco  !-be  siknl  1' said  Amirea.  who  knew  the  delicate  scn?;e  cl 
hearing  posicssfd  by  the  wall;  ;  ''for   IKaven'a  sake,  do  not   sjieak  so 

"  \'ou  wish  to  speak  with  me  alone,  do  yon  not  ?"'  said  Hertnccio. 

"Oh,  yes  r "Thai  is  wvll  V     And  Ueriuccio.  feeling  i"  his  pocket. 

signed  to  a  keeper  «hom  he  saw  thron:.;li  the  window  of  the  wicket. 

"  Read  :'  he  s.iid. "  W'h.il  is  that  ? '  a^kcd  Andrea. 

"An  order  to  conduct  von  loaroom.  a^d  to  leave  von  there  to  talk  iviih 

me.'' '■  Oh  :'  ei  icd  .Andrea.  le,i|>ii\<: « iih  joy.     'IliL-n  he  menially  added, 

— "  Siili  my  unknown  proteclor  :  I  am  not  forL;ouen.  They  ivirh  iVr 
secrecy,  since  we -are  10  converse  in  a  piivaie  room.  !  undei^tand,  Uer- 
iuccio lias  been  senl  by  my  protector." 

The  keeper  spoke  fur  a  moment  with  a  superior,  then  opened  the  iriin 
gates,  and  conducted  Andrea  to  a  room  on  ihe  liv^t  iloor.  The  room  »as 
whitewashed,  as  is  the  custom  in  prisons  :  but  it  looked  quite  brilliant  t.' 
a  prisoner,  ihouj^h  a  stove,  a  bed,  a  chair,  anda  table,  formed  the  v.holcnf 
its  sumptuous  luniilure.  Ueriuccio  sat  down  u|ion  the  chair  ;  .'Andrea 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed  ;  ihc  koejiet  retired. 

"  Now,"  s;iid  the  steward.  "  what  have  vou  In  tell  luc  J' 

"And  you  V  ?aid  Andrea.— -■■  Vou  r^peak  luM.  ' 

"  Oh,  no!     You  must  have  much  to  tell  me.  since  \ou  h.ive  come  to  seek 

mc.' "  Well,  be  it  so  1     You  have  conlinucd  your  course  of  villainy: 

you  have  robbed— you  have  assassinated." 

"  Good  1  If  you  had  me  taken  lo  a  private  room  only  to  tell  me  this. 
"     ■  mseir  the  trouble.     1  know  all  thca 
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"Yes,  and  to  the  point !  Let  us  dispense  with  useless  words.  Who 
sends  your "  No  one." 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  in  prison?" "I  recognised^u,  some  time 

^nce,  as  the  insolent  dandy  who  so  gracefully  mounted  his  horse  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es." 

"  Oh,  the  Champs  Elys^es  !  Ah,  ah  !  we  burn,  as  they  say  at  some 
game.  The  Champs  Elys^es  !  Come,  let  us  talk  a  little  about  my 
father '."—"  Who,  then,  am  1  ?" 

"  You,  sir ! — you  are  my  adopted  father.  But  it  was  not  you,  I  presume, 
who  placed  at  my  disposal  ioo,ooo  francs,  which  I  spent  in  four  or  live 
months  ;  it  was  not  you  who  manufactured  an  Italian  gentleman  for  my 
father ;  it  Was  not  you  who  introduced  me  into  the  world,  and  had  me 
invited  to  a  certairi  dinner  at  Auteuil,  which  I  fancy  I  am  eating  at  this 
moment,  in  company  with  the  most  distinguished  people  in  Paris — 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  certain  procureur  du  roi,  whose  acquaintance  I 
did  very  wrong  not  to  cultivate,  for  he  would  have  been  very  useful  to  me 
just  now ; — it  was  not  you,  in  fact,  who  bailed  me  for  one  or  two  millions, 
when  the  fatal  discovery  of  ihepot  aux  rosu  took  place.  Come,  speak, 
my  worthy  Corsican,  speak  !" 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  f" 

"  I  will  help  you.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  just  now, 
worthy  foster-father  1" "  Weil  ?" 

"  Well,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  there  resides  a  very  rich  gentleman." 

"  At  whose  house  you  robbed  and  murdered,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  did." "  The  Count  of  Monle-Cristo  ?" 

"You  have  named  him.  Well,  am  I  to  rush  into  his  arms,  and  strain 
him  to  my  heart,  crying,  as  they  do  in  the  dramas,  'My  father!  my 

father  !'" "  Do  not  let  us  jest,"  gravely  replied  Bertuccio ;  "  and  dare 

not  to  utter  that  name  again  as  you  have  pronounced  it" 

"  Bah  !"  said  Andrea,  a  little  overcome  by  the  solemnity  of  Bertuccio's 

manner,  "  why  not  ?" "  Because  the  person  who  bears  it  is  too  highly 

favoured  by  Heaven  to  be  the  father  of  such  a  wretch  as  you  !" 

"  Oh,  these  are  fine  words !" 

"  And  there  will  be  fine  doings,  if  you  do  not  take  care  I" 

"  Menapes  ! — I  do  not  fear  them.     I  will  say " 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  engaged  with  a  pigmy  like  yourself?"  said  Ber- 
tuccio, in  so  calm  a  tone,  and  with  so  steadfast  a  look,  that  Andrea  was 
moved  to  the  very  souL  "  Do  you  think  you  have  to  do  with  galley-slaves, 
or  novices  in  the  world  ?  Benedetto,  you  are  fallen  into  terrible  hands  ; 
they  are  ready  to  open  for  you — make  use  of  them  I  Do  not  play  with  the 
thunderbolt  they  have  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  but  which  they  can  take 

:_  :_„.._.■!..    :r  ,._ — .  .„  !»..,^».„  .V,oi,.  ^..vxmcnls." "  Mv 


up  again  instantly,  if  you  attempt  to  intercept  their  movements. My 

father— I  wiU  know  who  my  father  is  !"  said  the  obstinate  youth ;  "  I  wiU 
perish  if  I  must,  bul  I  iviil  know  it.  What  does  scandal  signify  to  me  ? 
What  possessions,  what  repuUtion  have  I  ?  You  great  people  always  lose 
something  by  scandal,  notwithsUnding  your  millions.  Come,  who  is  my 
father?"  ... 

"I  came  to  tell  you." "Ah!"  cried  Benedetto,  his  eyes  sparkling 

with  joy.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  gaoler,  addressing  himself 
to  Bertuccio,  said,— "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  thejugeffinstruclionis  waitio 

for  the  prisoner." "And  so  closes  our  interview,"  said  Aiidrea  to  lUe 

worthy  steward  ;  "  I  wish  the  troublesome  fellow  were  at  the  oevu  i 

"  I  will  return  to-morrow,"  said  Bertuccio.  ,  \««.  «.  ^m. 

"CoodI    Gendannes,  I  am  at  your  semce.    M»,ws,«>  «».  ^^ 


7o6  THE  COUNT  OF  MO\'T£-CRISTO. 

crowns  Tor  me  at  the  gate,  tbat  I  tnay  have  some  things  I  am  in  Deed  of!' 

"  U  shall  be  done,"  replied  Be«uccio.     Andrea  extended  his  hand  ; 

Bertuccio  kept  his  own  in  his  pocket,  and  merely  jingled  a  few  piecea  of 
money.  '■  That's  what  I  mean,"  said  Andrea,  endeavouring  to  smile,  quite 
overcome  by  the  strange  tranqiiillily  of  Berlactio.  '"  Can  I  be  dcceiv&i  ',* 
he  miirmured.as  he  stepped  into  the  oblong  and  gralcd  vthiclc  which  ihcy 
call  "  the  salad  baskcL"  "Never  mind, wc  shall  soc  1  Tlwn,  t»-monow f* 
he  added,  mming  towards  Bertuccio. 
"Tomorrow!"  replied  the  steward.  


CHAPTER  CVIII.  ^^H 

THE  yxnxi.  ■"^^ 

Wb  remember  that  ihe  hhhi  Busoni  rentained  nlonc  witli  Noirtier  id  iIk 
chamber  of  death,  and  that  the  old  man  and  the  priest  were  the  sole 
guariliatiH  of  the  young  girl's  body.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Christian  exhort»- 
tion;  oi  ihe  alib^  perhaps  his  kind  chanty,  pediapa  his  persuasive  words, 
ivhicl)  h  id  restored  the  courage  of  Noirtier  ;  fur  ever  since  be  had  caiv 
verseii  with  the  priest,  his  viol»nt  despair  had  vieldcd  to  aealm  resignation 
w  hic  1  sii-  pri-,e  1  -111  whij  kn.w  his  c!ice-.3ive  alTecn.in  tor  Valentine.  M.  <lc 
Vill.-fori  hi.l  init  S0C11  III-,  Vixncr  sn.  e  ilie  m  >rnln:4  of  t!:.;  de.uh.  The 
"hole  esi.iljli-.h'ni;  It  ti.iU  l)e-.:n  cha'i^od;  an  it!i';r  valet- le-cliaiii'ire  h'^h 
eiv,'.»i'eil  mr  h  m-L-lf;  ,i  no.v  slt^moi  f..r  N»iriii-r  ;  t-vo  wom^^T  hiJ  ciu.tc.I 
M,\  la.iie  do  \'ilLi.>ri',  .er-ice  :  in  f.i.-r.  .■i-.Tvwnerc,  to  the  Ci>ucii;r-.-  .ind 
cojchnu'ii,  tif-v  r.ice--  "cr^  iiiusjiiicl  i.i  I'.io  .ii::eri.-m  m.isurs  of  the  hoLiso, 
th.is  widoiiiii„'  ihf  ,livi=i  >ii  ^.hii;:i  li.lJ  a!w.iv^  e^istoJ  Kf^^'cn  the  tiiciiiVtj 

Villel^)rt.  shut  "up  iii  his  ro'mi',  evorU'riiiiu-li  «i:li  fe^.-n-h  an"xl-'tv'  m 
dr.iwm;,'  up  ihe  i:asc  a:Miri,t  tU-  miinicrer  i.f  Ca.iorL-.i.-io.  This  a/f.ur,  like 
all  those  in  which  the  Count  ol"  Mimto-Cris'.-.  Imil  iiili-rifre!,  c.iusod  acri -.i 


w.is  Ihe  d.iy  after  thai  uimii  which  li.mu-L  i  -  bi.i  |Mid  hi^  s.c.-nd  vimi  m 
B«iie.len...  .vln-n  the  l.iiter  "a,  to  I,mi  n  \m  f.u.a-i's  n.iine.  The  ui.-iyisiratL-. 
harassed  ana  f.iii^ue.i,  hr-d  .lisciHlcd  to  Ihe  -ar:;oii  of  his  hotel,  and 
in  a  gloon.y  mood,  similar  w  thai  m  v.lii.h  T.irciiiiii  Lifiped  olT  the 
taj.cst  poppie5,  he  beS'n  kv\ncW\nj  ii\\  vj  \\\  \\\s  c,\tv^  the  kiri;  and  dvin^' 
br.inclies  of  (he  rnsc-m-es,  \\\mc,K  ^.V^cA  s\™i  \W  ^scv,MC,^<L^'«vttd  like 
ike  spectres  of  tUebtiUianifto\«e«vi\\\t\\\ia.i'tt\'»vi\'i4.\Tv'iiA'i»sJ'.'K.-»aa'i-. 


THE  JUDGE,  *iKfi 

More  than  once  he  had  reached  that  part  of  the  garden  where  the  famous 
paling  stood  overlooking  the  deserted  inclosure ;  and  always  returning  by  the 
same  path,  he  recommenced  his  walk,  at  the  same  pace  and  with  the  same 
gesture,  when  he  accidentally  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  house,  where  he 
heard  the  sound  of  his  son  playing  noisily,  who  had  returned  from  school 
to  spend  the  Sunday  and  Monday  with  his  mother.  While  doing  so,  he 
observed  M.  Noirtier  at  one  of  the  open  windows,  where  the  old  man  had 
been  placed  that  he  might  enjoy  the  last  rays  of  a  sun  which  yet  yielued 
some  heat,  and  was  now  shining  upon  the  dying  flowers  and  red  leaves  of 
the  creeper  which  twined  round  the  balcony. 

The  eye  of  the  old  man  was  riveted  upon  a  spot  which  Villefort  could 
scarcely  distinguish.  His  glance  was  so  full  of  hate,  of  ferocity,  and  savage 
impatience,  that  \'illcfort  turned  out  of  the  path  he  had  been  pursuing,  to 
see  upon  what  person  this  dark  look  was  directed.  Then  he  saw  beneath 
a  thick  clump  of  linden-trees,  which  were  nearly  divested  of  foliage,  Ma- 
dame de  Viftefort  sitting  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  the  perusad  of  which  she 
frequently  interrupted  to  stnile  upon  her  son,  or  to  throw  back  his  elastic 
ball,  which  he  obstinately  threw  from  the  drawing-room  into  the  garden. 
Villefort  became  pale  ;  he  understood  the  old  man's  meaning.  Noirtier 
continued  to  look  at  the  same  object,  but  suddenly  his  glance  was  carried 
from  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  Villefort  himself  had  to  submit  to  the 
searching  investigation  of  those  eyes,  which,  while  changing  their  object 
and  even  their  language,  had  lost  none  of  their  menacing  expression. 
Madame  dc  Villefort,  unconscious  of  all  those  passions  that  exhausted  their 
fire  over  her  head,  at  that  moment  held  her  son's  ball,  and  was  making 
signs  to  him  to  reclaim  it  with  a  kiss.  Edward  begged  for  a  long  while, 
the  maternal  kiss  probably  not  offering  sufficient  recompense  for  the  trouble 
he  must  take  to  obtain  it :  however,  at  length,  he  decided,  leaped  out 
of  the  window  into  a  cluster  of  heliotropes  and  daisies,  and  ran  to  his  mother, 
his  forehead  streaming  with  perspiration.  Madame  de  Villefort  wiped  his 
forehead,  pressed  her  lips  upon  it,  and  sent  him  back  with  the  ball  in  one 
hand  and  some  bonbons  in  the  other. 

Villefort,  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attraction,  like  that  of  the  bird  to  the 
serpent,  walked  towards  the  house.  As  he  approached  it,  Noirtier's  gaze 
followed  him,  and  his  eyes  appeared  of  such  a  fiery  brightness  that  Villefort 
felt  them  pierce  to  the  depths  of  his  heart.  In  that  earnest  look  might  be 
read  a  deep  reproach,  as  well  as  a  terrible  menace.  Then  Noirtier  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  to  remind  his  son  of  a  forgotten  oath.  ''  It 
is  well,  sir,"  replied  Villefort  from  below, — "  it  is  well  ;  have  patience  but 
one  day  longer  ;  what  I  have  said  I  will  do."  Noirtier  appeared  calmed 
by  these  words,  and  turned  his  eyes  with  indifference  to  the  other  side, 
Villefort  violently  unbuttoned  his  great-coat,  which  seemed  to  strangle  him, 
and  passing  his  livid  hand  across  his  forehead,  entered  his  study.  Tlie 
night  was  cold  and  still ;  liio  family  had  all  retired  to  rest  but  Villefort 
who  alone  remained  up,  and  worked  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  review* 
ing  the  last  interrogatories  made  the  night  before  by  \\itjug€s  ^instruction^ 
compiling  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  putting  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  deed  of  accusation,  which  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  best 
conceived  of  any  he  had  yet  delivered. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  was  the  first  sitting  of  the  assizes.    The  morning 
rose  black  and  gloomy,  and  Villefort  saw  the  dim  gray  light  shine  upon  the 
lines  he  had  traced  in  red  ink.    The  magistrate  had  slept  for  a  short  time 
while  the  lamp  sent  forth  its  final  struggles  ;  its  flickeritv^.'i  2.'«^Vft.\sKWVj"wAk 
he  found  his  fingers  as  damp  and  purple  as  \tkou%\i  >^v«^  >e«A.  \ifc«^  ^^\^ 


m  blood.  He  opened  the  'window  ;  s  bri^t  yellow  slrcalc  crrssed  ffie 
sky,  .md  seemed  to  divide  in  half  the  poplars,  which  stood  out  in  black 
relief  on  the  horiion.  In  the  dover-fields  beyond  thechesmut-trees,  a  Urk 
was  mounting  up  to  heaven,  while  pouring  out  her  clear  mominz  song. 
The  damps  of  the  dew  bathed  the  head  of  Dc  \'illefort,  and  refreshed  hit 
mtmorv'.  "To-day,"  he  said  with  an  effort, — "to-day  the  man  who  holds 
knife  of  justice  must  strike  wherever  there  is  guilt."  IflvoJuntarity  his 
c)  es  wandered  towards  the  window  of  Noirlier's  room,  whence  he  had  seen 
him  iho  preceding  nighL  The  curtain  was  drawn,  and  yet  the  image  of 
his  t.iihcr  was  so  vivid  to  his  mind  that  he  addressed  the  closed  window  as 
though  it  had  been  open,  and  as  if  through  the  opening  he  had  beheld  the 
menacing  old  man.     "Yes,"  he  murmured, — "yes,  be  satisfied." 

His  head  dropped  upon  his  chest,  and  in  this  position  he  paced  his 
jtiid)' :  then  he  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  a  sofj,  less  to  sleep 
than  to  resthislimbs.crampedwith  cold  and  study.  By  degrees  everyone 
woke  :  \illefort,  from  his  study,  heard  the  successive  noises  which  consti- 
tute the  life  of  a  house :  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  the  ringing 
of  Mad.ime  de  ViUeforf  shell,  to  summon  the  waiting-maid,  mingled  with 
the  first  shouU  of  the  child,  who  rose  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  age.  ViUe- 
fort  al'io  ning;  his  new  valet-de-chambre  brought  him  the  papers,  and 
w'ah  tlicm  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

'*  What  arc  von  brin<.;ing  me?'  saiii  he- — -"A  rup  of  chocolate." 

"I   (lid  not  "ask  for'il.     Wl.o   ha;  ]n\d   me  this   allcnlionr- ■"My 

niisticis.  sii\  She  s.iIlI  you  ivoulii  have  lo  spo.ik  a  great  deal  on  the  ease 
of  llie  muiiler.  and  that  you  should  lake  someihins;  to  keep  up  \our 
sircn'.;th  ;"  and  i!ie  valet  placed  iht-  cup  on  the  table  ncare-i  lo  the  sofa, 
which  was.  like  all  the  rest,  covered  with  papers.  The  valet  then  left  the 
room.     Villefort  looked  (ur  an  instant  with  n  gloomy  cvpression,  then,  sud- 

<iraii(,'hi.  It  mif;lit  have  been  thouglit  th.at  he  hoped  the  bevcr.agc  would 
be  mortal,  i\nd  that  he  soiijiht  for  dcilh  to  deliver  hm)  fiom  a  duty  which 
he  w-.uikl  rather  die  than  fiiliil.  lie  then  rose,  and  paced  his  rooni  with  .i 
smile  it  would  have  been  terrible  to  witness.  Theehocolale  wns  inolrcniive. 
for  M.  de  Villefort  felt  no  elTei.t?,  The  break  fast -hour  artivid,  but  M.  <;e 
\'ilIelorl  was  not  at  table.     The  valet-de-chambre  re-entered. 

■■Madeline  de  \"illcfovt  n ishis  to  remind  you.  sir,*' he  s.iid,  •' that  eleven 

■■Well  V'sujd  \"illel'»rt  :  "  "hat  then  ;" 

•■  Madame  de  \"illerori  is  dressed  :  >hc  is  quite  rc.idy.  and  ivishes  !c 
know  if  ?he  is  ti>  accom])aiiv  vou,  sir  r" "  Where  to?' 

■' To  the  l',i!,iii.'~"  What  lo  do  ■- 

'■  Mv  mistress  wi=hcs  much  to  be  prcscnl  at  the  trial." ■'Ah  1"  e.iiJ 

\-iiierort.  with  a  sliirilin),'  accent  :  "doi's  she  wish  that  f'-^ilic  servant 
drew  b.ick  and  said.-  -"  If  >ou  wish  to  go  alone,  sir.  1  «ill  go  and  tctl  my 
mistress,"  \'illefori  remained  silent  for  a  monicnl.  and  dented  his  pale 
cheeks  with  his  nails,  '■Tcli  vour  mistress."  he  .it  leni;th.mswered.  -  th.n 
I  wish  10  speak  to  her.  ami  I  hej;  she  will  wait  for  me  in  her  own  room." 

'■  Then  ccnie  to  drei^s  and  sh.ive  me," '■  Pirectly.  sir,"     The  valcl- 

(Jc-cnambre  re-appc^rid  almost  iiist.intly.  ,i»d.  h.unii;  "h.ivcd  his  master, 

n.^.^isted  him  lo  dtess  cwittK-  in  Uack.     When  he  had  limshcd.  he  s.iid,- 

'■.^[y  mistress  said  she?Ani\iU\  csv<:c\^l^\^.■.^T,,\^  jimsw  as\ou  had  finished 

dri'ssini:  " ''  1  am  ■'i'iii';,i.o  Vi';!''     i\.vii\i\\>;*,vMV,N\\\\vV->-ip^Y'\i\wije[ 

hisarm,andhalinhaiid,dWcc\ed\iwsVe?^i.wMi^'^v<i^'i|Wi:iv«^(A^^^ 


THE   Ji'DiU:.  -r^'j 

At  the  door  he  paused  for  a  moment,  to  wipe'his  damp,  pale  brow.     He  then 

entered  the  room.     Madame  de  V'illefort  was  sitting  on  an  ottoman,  and 

impatiently  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  newspapers  and  pamphlets 

which  young  Edward,  by  way  of  amusing  himself,  was  tearing  to  pieces 

before  his  mother  could  finish  reading  them.     She  was  dressed  to  go  out,  her 

bonnet  was  placed  beside  her  on  a  chair,  and  her  gloves  were  on  her  hands. 

"  Ah  !  here  you  are,  sir,*'  she  said,  in  her  naturally  calm  voice  ;  **  but 

how  pale  you  are  !     Have  you  been  working  all  night  ?    Why  did  you  not 

come  down  to  breakfast  ?  Well,  will  you  take  me,  or  shall  I  take  Edward  ?' 

Madame  de  Villefort  had  multiplied  her  questions  in  order  to  gain  one 

answer,  but  to  all  her  inquiries  M.  de  Villefort  remained  mute  and  cold  as 

a  statue.      "  Edward !"  said  Villefort,  fixing  an  imperious  glance  on  the 

child,  "  go  and  play  in  the  drawing-room,  my  dear  :  I  wish  to  speak  to 

vour  mamma."    Madame  de  Villefort  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  that  cold 

countenance,  that  resolute  tone,  and  the  awtuUy  strange  preliminaries. 

Edward  raised  his  head,  looked  at  his  mother,  and  then,  finding  that 

she  did  not  confirm  the  order,  began  cutting  off  jthe  heads  of  his  leaden 

soldiers. 

**  Edward  !"  cried  M.  de  Villefort,  so  harshly  that  the  child  started  on 
the  carpet,  "do  you  hear  me?^Go  !"  The  child,  unaccustomed  to  such 
treatment,  rose,  pale  and  trembling  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  emotion  were  caused  by  fear  or  passion.  His  father  went  up  to  him, 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  Go,"  he  said :  "  go, 
my  child."  Edward  ran  out  M.  de  Villefort  went  to  the  door,  which 
he  closed  behind  the  child,  and  bolted.  "  Oh,  Heavens  1"  said  the  young 
woman,  endeavouring  to  read  her  husband's  inmost  thoughts,  while  a 
smile  passed   over  her   countenance   which   froze  the   impassibility   ot 

Villefort    "  What  is  the  matter  ?" "  Madame,  where  do  you  keep  the 

poison  you  generally  use  ?"  said  the  magistrate,  without  any  introduction, 
placing  himself  between  his  wife  and  the  door. 

Madame  de  Villefort  must  have  experienced  somewhat  of  the  sensation 
of  a  bird  which,  looking  up,  sees  the  murderous  spring  closed  over  its 
head.  A  hoarse,  broken  tone,  which  was  neither  a  cry  nor  a  sigh,  es- 
caped from  her,  while  she  became  deadly  pale.  "  Sir, '  she  said,  "  I — 
I  do  not  understand  you."  And,  in  her  first  paroxysm  of  terror,  she  had 
raised  herself  from  the  sofa,  in  the  next,  stronger  very  likely  than  the 
other,  she  fell  down  again  on  the  cushions.  ''  I  asked  you,"  continued 
Villefort,  in  a  perfectly  calm  tone,  "  where  you  conceal  the  poison  by  the 
aid  of  which  you  have  killed  my  father-in-law,  M.  de  Saint-M^ran,  my 
mother-in-law,  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  Barrois,  and  my  daughter  Valen- 
tine."  "  Ah,  sir,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Villefort,  clasping  her  hands, 

"  what  do  you  say  ?" 

**  It  is  not  for  you  to  interrogate,  but  to  answer." 

"  Is  it  to  the  judge  or  to  the  husband  ?"  stammered  Madame  de  Villefort. 
"  To  the  judge — to  the  judge,  madame  I"  It  was  terrible  to  behold  the 
frightful  pallor  of  that  woman,  the  anguish  of  her  look,  the  trembling  ot 
her  whole  frame.    "  Ah,  sir  !"  she  muttered,  "  ah,  sir !"  and  this  was  all. 

"  You  do  not  answer,  madame !"  exclaimed  the  terrible  interrogator. 
Then  he  added,  with  a  smile  yet  more  terrible  than  his  anger,  "  It  is  true, 
then :  you  do  not  deny  it  !"  She  moved  fonn'ard.  **  And  you  cannot 
deny  it !"  added  Villefort,  extending  his  hand  towards  her,  as  though  to 
seize  her  in  the  name  of  justice.  "You  have  accomplished  these  different 
crimes  with  impudent  address,  but  which  could  only  dcceWt  xXv^*?*^  ^V«%»^ 
affection  for  you  blinded  them.     Since  the  dtaxVi  ol  '^V^i^^sxvfc  ^^  'tiiis^- 


r  coL-fn-  OF  Mosre  csisTO. 


vVfler  the  dratli  of  Barrali  my  iti^piciona  wen  dlr«cted 
^  .111  nneel,— llinse  suspicions  which,  even  nhen  there  is  no  crime, 
,vn>5  alive  in  my  hwin ;  bm  after  the  dealh  of  Valentine, 
a~  been  no  doubt  in  rey  tnind,  madame,  and  not  only  in  mine,  but 
c  of  others  i  thus  your  crime,  known  by  two  persons,  su5pect«l  by 
i>  ill  soon  become  public  :  and,  as  I  lold  you  jusi  now,  you  no  lonjjcr 
;i)  llie  hulband,  but  to  the  judEC."  The  young  woman  hid  her  fiico 
li.iiids,    "  Oh,  air  r  she  slammcred,  "  I  beseech  von.  do  not  betierr 

ances," ■' Are  you,  then,  a  coward?"  cried  Villefori,  in  ■  con- 

I.ILIS  voices    "Bui  I  have  alvniys  remarked  that  poisoners  nere 
i-.    Can  you  be  a  coward,  yon,  who  have  iiad  [lie  eoura^  to  wiinest 

lih  of  two  old  men  and  a  young  girl  murdervd  by  you  ?" "  Sir ' 

— "  Can  you  be  a  cowaid?"  continued  Villefort,  wilh  increasing 
iK-ni,  **  you,  who  could  count,  one  by  one,  the  minutes  of  four  death- 
i  ?  )'««,  who  have  arranged  your  inFernnI  plans,  and  removed  the 
l:l-s  with  a  talent  and  preciiioti  almost  mtr»culous  }  Have  you,  then, 
11  e  calculated  everything  with  such  nicely,  have  you  forgotten  M 
eAinK-ImeattvMnlhcnTClatioaofyoiir  crima  iHllksd 
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*'  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  sir  !** "  What  I  require  is,  that  justice  be  done. 

I  am  on  the  earth  to  punish,  madame,"  he  added,  with  a  flaming  glance; 
•*any  other  woman,  were  it  the  queen  herself,  I  would  send  to  the 
executioner  ;  but  to  you  I  shall  be  mercifuL  To  you  I  will  say — Have 
you  not,  madame,  put  aside  some  of  the  surest,  deadliest^  most  speedy 

poison  ?' "  Oh  f  pardon  me,  sir  ;  let  me  live  !'* 

"  She  is  cowardly,"  said  Villefort "  Reflect  that  I  am  your  wife  I* 

"  You  are  a  poisoner." "  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !" "  No  !* 

"  In  the  name  of  the  love  you  once  bore  me  !" "  No,  no  1" 

"  In  the  name  of  our  child  !  Ah,  for  the  sake  of  our  child,  let  me 
live  !" 

"  No  !  no !  no  !  I  tell  y^u  ;  one  day,  if  I  allow  you  to  live,  you  will  per- 
haps kill  him,  as  you  have  the  others  !" 

"  I ! — I  kill  my  boy  !"  cried  the  distracted  mother,  rushing  towards 
Villefort  ;  "  I  kill  my  son  !  Ha !  ha  !  ha  I"  and  a  frightful,  demoniac 
laugh  finished  the  sentence,  which  was  lost  in  a  hoarse  rattle.  Madame 
de  Villefort  fell  at  her  husband's  feet.  He  approached  her.  "  Think  of 
it,  madame,"  he  said  ;  "  if,  on  my  return,  justice  has  not  beer  satisfied,  I 
will  denounce  you  with  my  own.  mouth,  and  arrest  you  with  my  own 
hands !"  She  listened,  panting,  overwhelmed,  crushed,  her  eye  alone 
lived,  and  glared  horribly.     **  Do  you  understand  me  .'*'  he  said     "  I  am 

foing  down  there  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  against  a  murderer, 
f  I  find  you  alive  on  my  return,  you  shall  sleep  to-night  in  the  concier- 
gerie."  Madame  dc  Villefort  sighed  ;  her  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sunk 
on  the  carpet.  The  procureur  du  roi  seemed  to  experience  a  sensation  of 
pity  ;  he  looked  upon  her  less  severely,  and,  bowing  to  her,  said  slowly  : 
*'  Farewell,  madame  !  farewell  I'*  That  farewell  struck  Madame  dc  Ville- 
fort like  the  executioner's  knife.  She  fainted.  1  he  procureur  du  roi  went 
out,  after  having  double-locked  the  door. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 

THE  ASSIZES. 

The  Benedetto  affair,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Palais,  and  by  people  in 

fencral,  had  produced  a  tremendous  sensation.  Frequenting  the  Cafg  de 
*aris,  the  Boulevard  de  Gand,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  during  his  brief 
career  of  splendour,  the  false  Cavalcanti  had  formed  a  host  of  acquaint- 
ances. The  papers  had  related  his  various  adventures,  both  as  the  man 
of  fashion  and  the  galley-slave  ;  and  as  every  one  who  had  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  Prince  Cavalcanti  experienced  a  lively  curiosity 
in  his  fate,  they  all  determined  to  spare  no  trouble  in  endeavouring  to 
witness  the  trial  of  M.  Benedetto  for  the  murder  of  his  comrade.  In  the 
eyes  of  many,  Benedetto  appeared,  if  not  a  victim  to,  at  least  an  instance 
of,  the  fallibility  of  the  law.  M.  Cavalcanti,  his  father,  had  been  seen  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  expected  he  would  reappear,  to  claim  the  illustrious  out- 
cast. Many,  also,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
withdrawal  from  Paris,  were  struck  with  the  worthy  appearance,  the  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  displayed  by  the  old 
patrician,  who  certainly  played  the  noblemail  very  well,  so  long  as  he  said 
nothing,  and  made  no  arithmetical  calculations.  As  for  the  accused  hifh- 
self,  many  remembered  him  as  being  so  amiable,  so  handsome,  and  so 
liberal,  that  they  chose  to  think  him  the  victim  of  some  cotvs^\x^K>^^'««sR.^ 
in  this  world,  large  fortunes  frequently  exc\le\Yieia8CLeNo\«w:.^^^^\^^^'*as^ 


of  smir  unknown  enemy.  Everj' one,  therefore,  ran  to 
to  wiinp55  the  sight,  others  to  comment  upon  it  From  seven  o'clock  in 
the  mnrning  a  crond  was  stationed  at  the  iron  gales,  and,  an  hour  bcfeit 
the  tri;il  commenced,  the  hall  was  full  of  the  privileged.  Before  the  en- 
trance of  the  magistrates,  and  indeed  frequently  afterwards,  a  court  of 
justice,  on  days  when  some  especial  trial  is  to  take  place,  resembles  a 
drawing-room,  where  many  persons  recognise  each  other,  and  converse,  if 
they  can  do  so  without  losing  their  seats,  and,  when  they  are  separated  bj- 
too  great  a  niunber  of  lawTcrs,  communicate  by  signs. 

It  «';is  one  of  those  magnificent  autumn  days  which  make  amends  for  i 
short  summer  ;  the  clouds  which  M.  de  Villefort  had  perceived  at  sunrise 
had  all  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  one  of  the  softest  and  most  bril- 
liant days  of  September  shone  forth  in  all  its  splbodour. 

Bcauchamp,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  press,  and  therefore  claiming  the 
rinlil  of  a  throne  everywhere,  was  looking  round  on  every  side.  He  per- 
ceived ChSteau-Renaud  and  Debray,  who  had  just  gained  the  good  graces 
of  a  sergent-de-villc,  and  who  had  persuaded  the  latter  to  let  them  stand 
before,  instead  of  behind  him,  as  be  ou^t  to  have  done.  The  wonhy 
agent  had  rcc(%nised  the  nuaislet^  sectctaryand  the  millionaaiic  and,  by 
w.iy  nf  pa>-!ng  extra  attention  to  his  noble  nern:hbours.  promised  to  keep 
tlicir  places  while  ihcy  paid  .i  \  isii  m  Bf.iiicli.imp, 

'■  Wtll  I"  said  Heaiidi.imp.  "  wc  shall  spo  cur  friend  :' 

"Yes,  indeed  :■  replied  Dibray.  '' Th.it  «orihy  prinic.  DcukC  i.ikc 
those  Italian  princes  1' 

"A  man,  too,  who  could  bnast  of  Dainc  for  a  ^Tncalogi«i,  and  couK', 
reckon  as  far  back  ofihe  '  1  )iviiia'Comnioiii.a."' 

"A  nobility  of  the  mpe  :"  said  Cli.inaii-Ken.-ind.  plilc;,'iiiatirally. 

'■  He  will  lie  condemned.  «ill  he  not  :"  asked  Debrav  nf  lieaiichamp. 

"  My  dear  fellow.  1  ihiiik  «e  should  ask  yoii  lli.il  ipiesiion  :  vmi  kn.>» 
such   iitus  mucli  btLierihan  «c  do.     Did   you  sec  ilio   prcsidcm  at   il;i 


me.  then  :  ii  is; 

"  Well :  he  m 

llety  and  a  ;:iaii 


■■What  didhp  s; 


'•Bah!"*aid  1' 
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upll-- 
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.s  dclif;h«-d  (<i  tliid  fault  wiili 
Kcmleman  l»y  insiinci.  and  \\ho  scciit  oui  an  aristocralii  family  hkf  . 
bloodhound  of  hcraldiy." 

'■  Then  you  never  bclicvfd  in  the  pj-iiiii|ialiiy  ,-' 

'■  Yes  !  lu  (he  principaliiy.  but  not  in  ilie  priiuc.' 

"  No[  s(i  bad,"  said   iicauchamp  ;  '"still.  I  assure  ynu,  he  passed 
well  with  many  people  :  1  saw  him  .at  ihc  ministers"  houses." 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Chatean-Renaud.     "  "IIh-   idea  of  ihinkinj^   mir 

understand  anyihinc  about  princes  1" "  There  is  something  in  w  h: 

havcjusl  haid."  wid  Ileaurhamp,  l.nuiihin','. 

"  Rut. '  said  Ucliray  to  V.eavidwmp. '■  il    I   spoke   to  the  pic-id^n 

"It  Mas  an  imiiuss'tbWWv  ">  lviv\\\c  Vja  N^';Ci.";.\,Oi';\\\Vfe\--Vis^-i 
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himself.     It  is  natural  enough  ;  this  strange  chain  of  domestic  afflictions, 
followed  by  the  no  less  strange  death  of  his  daughter " 

"  Strange  !    What  do  you  mean,  Beauchamp  ?" "  Oh,  yes  !     Do  you 

pretend  that  all  this  has  been  unobserved  at  the  minister's  1"  said  Beau- 
champ,  placing  his  eye-glass  in  his  eye,  where  he  tried  to  make  it  remain. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Chdteau-Renaud,  "  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  you 

do  not  understand  that  manoeuvre  with  the  eye-glass  half  so  well  as 
Debray.     Give  him  a  lesson,  Debray.'* 

"  Stay,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  surely  I  am  not  deceived." 

"What  is  it  ?" "  It  is  she  !" 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?" "  they  said  she  had  left." 

"  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  ?^  said  Ch^teau-Renaud  ;  "  has  she  returned  ?■ 

"  No  !  but  her  mother." "  Madame  Danglars  ?  Nonsense  !  Impos- 
sible !"  said  Chiteau-Renaud  ;  "  only  ten  days  after  the  flight  of  her 
daughter,  and  three  days  from  the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband  r 

Debray  coloured  slightly,  and  followed  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of 
Beauchamp's  glance.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  it  is  only  a  veiled  lady,  some 
foreign  princess  ;  perhaps  the  mother  of  Cavalcanti.  But  you  were  just 
spewing  on  a  very  interesting  topic,  Beauchamp." "  I  .»*" 

"  Yes  ;  you  were  telling  us  about  the  extraordinary  death  of  Valen- 
tine." 

"  Ah,  yes,  so  I  was.     But  how  is  it  that  Madame  de  Villefort  is  not 

..    here  .'*" "  Poor,  dear  woman  !"  said  Debray,  "  she  is  no  doubt  occupied 

in  distilling  balm  for  the  hospitals,  or  in  making  cosmetics  for  herself  or 
friends.     Do  you  know  she  spends  two  or  three  thousand  crowns  a  year  in 
this  amusement  ?    But  I  wonder  she  is  not  here.     I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  see  her,  for  I  like  her  very  much." 
f        "  And  I  hate  her,"  said  Ch^teau-Renaud. 

"        "  Why  .^' "  I  do  not  know.     Why  do  we  love  .•*   Why  do  we  hate  ?   I 

•^    detest  her,  from  antipathy." "  Or,  rather,  by  instinct." 

~        "  Perhaps  so.     But  to  return  to  what  you  were  saying,  Beauchamp." 

"Well !  do  you  know  why  people  die  so  fast  in  M.  de  Villefort's 
house  ?" "Talking  of  that,"  said  Debray,  "  Madame  ®  ^  *.  was  making 

*  inquiries  about  that  house,  which  for  the  last  three  months  has  been  hung 
with  black." 

*  "  Who  is  Madame  o  «  o  ?"  asked  Chiteau-Renaud. 
'         "  The  minister's  wife,  pardieii  P^ 

*  "  Oh,  your  pardon  !  I  never  visit  ministers  ;  I  leave  that  to  the  princes." 

"  Really,  you  were  before  only  sparkling,  but  now  you  are  brilliant  ; 

take  compassion  on  us,  or,  like  Jupiter,  you  will  bum  us." 

-         "  I  will  not  speak  again  !"  said  Chdteau-Renaud  ;  "pray  have  compassion 
^'    upon  me,  and  do  not  take  up  every  word  I  say." 

"'  "  Come,  let  us  endeavour  to  hear  the  end  of  your  story,  Beauchamp  :  I 
told  you  that  yesterday  Madame  ®  <>  ®  made  mquiries  of  me  upon  the 
subject ;  enlighten  me,  and  I  will  then  communicate  my  information  to 
her." "  Well,  gentlemen,  the  reason  people  die  so  fast  at  M.  de  Ville- 
in fort's,  is,  that  there  is  an  assassin  in  the  house  !"  The  two  young  men 
shuddered,  for  the  same  idea  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  them. 
w   "  And  who  is  the  assassin  ?"  they  asked  together.     "  Young  Edward  !"    A 

*  burst  of  laughter  from  the  auditors  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  the 
speaker,  who  continued  :  "  Yes,  gentlemen  ;  Edward,  who  is  quite  an 

3^   adept  in  the  art  of  killing." "  You  are  jesting." 

"  Not  at  all.     I  yesterday  engaged  a  servant,  viVvo  Vv^^  \>a&\  V.^'^.  ^^ 
■^  Villefort — I  intend  sending  him  away  lo-moTto^>  ^ox  Vsi  fi^\'5»  ^<5k  ^\nssv- 
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mou=ly,  lo  make  up  for  the  fast  imposed  upon  him  by  his  terror  in  ihtf 

hou-ii.'.     Well  I  listen  to  mc." "We  are  Ustetiing." *•  It  aoptsars  ihe 

dear  child  has  obtained  possessionof  a  bottle  comaiuing  sorne  drog.  which 
he  every  now  and  then  uses  against  those  who  have  displeased  htm. 
First,  M.  and  Madame  de  Siunt-Mifran  incurred  his  displeasur^  so  he 
pourtd  nut  three  drops  of  his  elixir — three  drops  were  suffidcnt ;  tn«n  fol- 
lowed li.irrois,  the  old  servant  of  M.  Noirlier,  who  sometimes  rebuffed  ihh 
litilc  wretch — he  therefore  received  the  same  quantity  of  the  elisir  ;  the 
same  h.ippened  lo  Valentine,  of  whom  be  was  jealous  ;  he  gave  bet  the 
snnic  dufi.-  as  the  others,  and  all  was  over  for  her  as  well  as  the  rest" 
■'  \\"!iy,  what  nonsense  are  you  telling  us  ?"  said  Chatcau-Renaiid. 
"  Vl-.  ii  is  an  extraordinary  story  !"  said  Beauchnmp  ;  "  is  it  not  ?" 

"  It  is  nbsuxd,"  said  Debray. "  Ah  !"  said  beiiuchump,  "  yod  don^i 

mc  ?    ^^'ell,  you  can  ask  my  servant,  or  rather  him  who  nitl  no  longer  be 
my  scr\  ani  to-morrow  :  K  was  Ihe  talk  of  the  houses' 
•  And  this  elixir,  where  is  it  ?  wh*l  is  it  ?" 

"  'llii?  child  conceals  it" "  But  where  did  he  find  it  ?• 

"  In  his  motltei'a  laboreiOTy-" 

"  Dots  his  mother,  then.  Imp  poimiK  in  ber  laW«wyl* 

"  iliii.  L.in  1  tell  ?    Vou  are  questioning  me  like  a  procureur  da  nst     1 

Tliu  pii'.ir  Micich  "niild  c.it  uiitliinj;.  from  re;ir." 

'•  It  h  incredible  f ■■  No,  my  de;ir  fdl,.«.  it   is  not  ai  ^dl  in cr,v', ;!.}.■  ' 

You  sau  Ihc  cliiUl  |).-s  through  iii>.'  Ktio  Ki  hcliou  last  \Lar,  v>.. 
amused  liini^clf  nitli  killiiii;  his  bfoiht-r:.  and  sinters  bv  sii-.l^itv^  \>i\i,  v'. 
their  ear:,  uliiie  they  slepi.  ^TUe  ijeneraiioii  »h.)  f,.U,nv  us  are  very  \><i-:.- 
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CHAPTER  ex. 

THE  DEED  OF  ACCUSATION. 

The  judges  took  their  places  ip  the  midsi  of  the  most  profound  silence ; 
'■     the  jurj'  took  their  scats  ;  M.  dc  Villefort,  the  object  of  unusual  attention, 

-  and  we  had  almost  said  of  general  admiration,  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  ana 
'-      cast  a  tranquil  glance  around   him.     E\ery  person  looked  with  astonish- 
ment on  liiai  grave  and  severe  face,  the  calm  expression  of  which  personal 

:  griefs  had  been  unable  to  disturb  ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  all  human  emotions,  excited  a  kind  of  terror.' 

-  "  Gendarmes  !''  said  the  president,  "  lead  in  the  accused." 

-  At  these  words  the  public  attention  bec.ime  more  intense,  and  all  tyn 
were  turned  towards  ine  door  through  which  Benedetto  was  to  enter.  The 
door  soon  opened,  and  the  accused  appeared.  The  same  impression  was 
experienced  by  all  present  ;  and  no  one  was  deceived  by  the  expression 
of  his  countenance.  His  feiilurcs  bore  no  sif;n  of  that  deep  emotion  which 
stops  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  blanches  the  cheek.  His  hands,  grace- 
fully  placed,  one  upon  his  hat,  the  other  in  the  opening  of  his  white  waist- 
coat, were  not  at  all  tremulous  ;  his  eye  was  calm,  and  even  brilliant 
Scarcely  had  lie  entered  the  hall,  when  he  glanced  at  the  whole  body  of 

E  magistrates  and  assistants  :  his  eye  rested  longer  on  the  president,  and 
still  more  so  on  the  procureiir  du  roi.  By  the  side  of  Andrea  was  placed 
the  lawyer  who  was  to  conduct  his  defence,  and  who  had  been  chosen  by 

;  the  court  ;  for  Andrea  disdained  to  pay  any  attention  to  those  details,  to 
which  ue  appeared  to  attach  no  importance.     The  lawyer  was  a  young 

^    man  with  lijihi  hair,  and  whose  face  expressed  a  hundred  times  more  emo- 

m.    tion  than  that  whicli. characterized  the  prisoner. 

The  president  called  for  the  deed  of  accusation,  corrected,  as  we  know, 

^  by  the  clever  and  implacable  pen  of  De  Villefort.  During  the  reading  of 
this,  which  was  long,  the  public  attention  was  continually  dra»n  towards 
Andrea,  who  bore  the  burden  with  Spartan  unconcern,     Villefort  had 

^  never  been  so  concise  Jind  elo{|uent :  the  crime  was  represented  under  the 
J  ILvefiest  colours  ;  the  former  life  of  the  prisoner,  his  transformation,  a  re- 
'    %-icw  of  his  life  from  the  earliest  period,  were  set  forth  n-iih  all  the  talent 

^    that  a  knowledge  of  human  life  could  ftimish  to  a  mind  like  that  of  (he 

S~^       rocureur  du  roi.     Benedetto  i\as  tluis  for  ei'cr  lost  in  public  opinion  be- 
_       >rc  the  sentence  of  the  law  could  be  pronounced.    Andrea  paid  no  atten- 
~     tion  to  the  successive  chaises  which  were  brought  against  him.     M.  de 
..    Villefort,  who  examined  him  attentively,  and  who  no  doubt  pmctised  upon 
-^    him  all  the  psychological  studies  he  was  accustomed  tn  use,  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  lower  his  eyes,  notwithstanding  the  depth  and 
profundity  of  his  gaic.     At  length  the  deed  was  rend. 
_^        "  Accused,"'  said  the  president,  "  your  name  and  surname  ?"    Andrea 
^,    rose.     "  Excuse  me,  M.  le  Pr(=sidcnt,"  he  said,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  but  1  see 
~     you  are  going  lo  adopt  a  course  of  question,";  through  which  I  cannot  fbl- 
~  ,    low  yoa     I  have  an  idea,  whirh  I  will  explain  by-and-by,  of  making  an 
^'    exception  to  the  usual  form  of  accusation.     Allow  me,  then,  if  you  please, 
^    to  answer  in  different  order,  or  I  will  rot  do  so  at  all."    The  astonished 
president  looked  at  the  jury,  who  themselves  looked  upon  the  procureur 
,    du  roi.     The  whole  assembly  manifested  great  surprise  ;  but  Andrea  ap- 
'    pcared   quite  unmoved.      "Your  agei'"  said  the  president:    "will  you 
3J    answer  that  question  ?" "  I  will  answer  that  questicn,  as  well  as  the 

-  rest,  M.  le  President,  but  in  Its  turn." 
**'       "  Your  age  ?*'  repeated  the  president. 
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"  I  am  iwenty-one  years  old  ;  or  rather  I  slial!  be  in  a  few  days,  & 
wna  burn  Ihe  night  of  the  a/lh  of  September,  1817."     M.  de  Villefbrt,  who 
was  bu^y  taking  down  some  notes,  raised  his  head  al  the  mention  of  Uiii 

diitt.     "  Where  were  you  bom  T  continued  the  president "  At  Auteui^ 

nciir  I'.iri^."  M.  de  Villcfort  a  second  lime  raised  his  head,  looked  at 
Bentdeito.  as  if  he  had  been  gaiing  at  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  becam« 
liiid.     As  for  Benedeiio,  he  gracefully  wiped  his  lips  with  a  fine  cambHc 

pocket-handkerchief.      "Your  profession?" "First   1   was   a   forger,' 

.answcreii  Andrea,  as  calmly  as  possible  j  "  then  I  became  a  thief ;  and, 
JiHalj',  h.ive  become  an  assassin."  A  murmur,  or  rather  storm,  of  indigna- 
MOd'Jjurii  from  all  pans  of  the  assembly.  The  judges  themselves  ap- 
p^^d  ^lupelied  ;  and  the  jury  manifested  tokens  of  disgust  for  a  stoicism 
so  iinexpected  from  a  fashionable  man.  M.  de  Villcfort  pressed  his  hand 
upon  hi^  brow,  which,  at  first  pale,  had  become  red  and  burning  ;  then  he 
suddenly  rose,  and  looked  around  as  though  he  had  lost  his  senses — be 

"  Aie  you  looking  for  anything,  M.  le  Procureur  du  Roi  T  asked  Bene- 
deito,  with  his  most  pleasing  smile.  M.  de  Villcfort  answered  Dothin^ 
but  sat,  or  rather  threw  hiiDMlf  down  again  upon  his  chair.     "And  now, 

prisoner,  will  you  consent  to  tell  your  name  ?"  said  the  president     "  The 

brul.il  a  ("ectatiim  with  which  vou  have  enumcralcd  and  classified  voiir 
crim^.-i  f.^lU  f.r  a  severe  repriilniui  i>ii  the  p.iri  c.f  the  court,  bmii  in"  tiii.' 
name  of  ni.n.iliiy,  ami  for  the  lOipect  litie  10  hunianiLy.  Vou  appe.ir  10 
consider  this  a  puiiit  of  honmir.  und  ii  may  be  f.)r  lliis  reason  ymi  h.iie 
deUvod  Lickniiwlcd^in^'  \ihii-  name.  Vmi  wiihed  it  10  he  preceded  by  ,iM 
thL-iL-  title-.- 
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Several  persons  hurried  up  to  M.  de  Villefort,  who  was  nearly  buried  in 
\  chair,  offering  him  consolation,  encouragement,  and  protestations  of 
il  and  sympathy.  Order  was  re-established  in  the  hall,  with  the  ca- 
ption of  a  few  who  still  moved  and  whispered.  A  lady,  it  was  said,  had 
it  fainted  ;  they  had  supplied  her  with  a  smelling-bottle,  and  she  had 
:overed.  During  the  scene  of  tumult,  Andrea  had  turned  his  smiling 
:e  towards  the  assembly  ;  then,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  oaken  rail 
his  bench,  in  the  most  graceful  attitude  possible,  he  said  : — "  Gentle- 
;n,  I  assure  you  I  had  no  idea  of  insulting  the  court,  or  of  making  a 
sless  disturbance  in  the  presence  of  this  honourable  assembly.  They 
c  my  age  ;  I  tell  it.  They  ask  where  I  was  bom  ;  I  answer.  They  ask 
1  name  ;  I  cannot  give  it,  since  my  parents  abandoned  me.  But  though 
:annot  give  my  own  name,  not  possessing  one,  I  can  tell  them  my 
her's.  Now  I  repeat,  my  father  is  named  M.  de  Villefort,  and  I  am 
idy  to  prove  it." 

There  was  an  energy,  a  conviction,  and  a  sincerity  in  the  manner  of  the 
ung  man,  which  silenced  the  tumult.  All  eyes  were  turned  for  a 
)ment  towards  the  procureur  du  roi,  who  sat  as  motionless  as  though  a 
mderbolt  had  changed  him  into  a  corpse.  "  Gentlemen  !"  said  Andrea, 
nmanding  silence  by  his  voice  and  manner  ;  "  I  owe  you  the  proofs  and 

planations  of  what  I  have  said." "  But,"  said  the  irritated  president, 

ou  called  yourself  Benedetto,  declared  yourself  an  orphan,  and  claimed 
•rsica  as  your  country." 

*  I  said  anything  I  pleased,  in  order  that  the  solemn  declaration  I  have 
X  made  should  not  be  withheld,  which  otherwise  would  certainly  have 
en  the  case.  I  now  repeat  that  I  was  bom  at  Auteuil  on  the  night  of 
I  27th  September,  181 7,  and  that  I  am  the  son  of  the  procureur  du  roi, 

de  Villefort.  Do  you  wish  for  any  further  details  ?  I  will  give  them, 
vas  bom  in  No.  28,  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  in  a  room  hung  with  red  damask : 
r  father  took  me  in  his  arms,  telling  my  mother  I  was  dead  ;  wrapped 
:  in  a  napkin  marked  with  an  H  and  an  N  ;  and  carried  me  into  a  gar- 
n,  where  he  buried  me  alive." 

\  shudder  ran  through  the  assembly  when  they  saw  that  the  confidence 
the  prisoner  increased  in  proportion  with  the  terror  of  M.  de  Villefort. 
Jut  how  have  you  become  acquainted  with  all  these  details  T  asked  the 
isident. 

*  I  will  tell  you,  M.  le  President.  A  man  who  had  sworn  vengeance 
ainst  my  father,  and  had  long  watched  his  opportunity  to  kill  him,  had 
roduced  himself  that  night  into  the  garden  in  which  my  father  buried 
J.  He  was  concealed  in  a  thicket ;  he  saw  my  father  bury  something  in 
i  ground,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  ;  then,  thinking 
i  deposit  might  contain  some  treasure,  he  turned  up  the  ground,  and 
md  me  still  living.  The  man  carried  me  to  the  hospital  for  enfants 
tiv^s^  where  I  was  inscribed  under  the  number  37.  Three  months  afler- 
rds,  a  woman  travelled  from  Rogliano  to  Paris  to  fetch  me,  and  having 
imed  me  as  her  son,  carried  me  away.  Thus,  you  see,  though  bom  in 
ris,  I  was  brought  up  'n  Corsica." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  one  could  have  fancied  the 
(1  empty,  so  profound  was  the  stillness.  "  Proceed  !"  said  the  president. 
— "  Certainly,  I  might  have  lived  happily  amongst  those  good  people, 


making  me  so  wicked,  and  ordammg  tnftXo^wSki^^^'^'^^'^^''^^ 
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faiher  said  to  me, '  Do  not  bUsphcmo,  unhappy  child  !  the  crimt  te  your 
laihcrs  not  youre  ■,  your  fittbcr's,  who  dcroied  >im  to  death,  or  to  a  life  of 
misery,  in  case,  by  a  miracle,  you  should  escape  his  doom,'  Since  th«ii  I 
cpastd  lo  biupbeme,  but  I  cursed  myfather.  Tliis  \s  why  I  have  anrrad 
tht  nurdi  for  which  you  blame  mc  ;  this  is  why  I  have  fiU=d  thU  »-h<iIe 
assciiil)ly  with  horror.  If  1  have  oonuuined  an  ailtliii<in:iJ  iriinc,  poniith 
me  ;  bui  if  ¥0u  will  allow  that  ev«  since  ihe  day  of  my  birth  my  £iie  hn 

been  saJ.  bitter,  and  huucoiablo,  then  pity  me." "  But  your  moiber?* 

asked  tlic  president. 

"  M  \  mother  thought  me  dead ;  she  is  not  guilty.  1  did  not  even  «1di 
m  kno'u  hor  name,  nor  do  I  Irnow  it."  Just  then  .t  pierdng  cry,  ending 
in  a  5k)b.  burst  from  the  centreof  the  crowJ,  who  encrrded  the  Udy  who  lua 
befi'i  >?  f.iinte<C  and  who  now  fell  into  a  violent  til  of  hysterics.  !)h«  va* 
iMoieil  out  of  the  hall,  and  in  doing  so,  the  thick  veil  which  concealed  her 
faic  dri'iiped  off,  and  Madame  Danglars  was  recognised.  Notwilhsiand- 
inn  his  shattered  nerves,  the  stunning  sensation  in  his  cats,  and  the  specici 
of  maiiiicis  which  turned  his  braJo,  Villelbrt  rose  as  he  perceived  her. 
■  The  proofs  I  Uw  proofc  1"  t«d  Ihe  pnrsldeM  ;  ••  twnMHb«  iliia  litytcj 

horrnrs  must  b«  mpponod  by  the  dearest  prao&'* *"  The  pnoft  J"nM 

Uene.leiio.  [aushing  :  "  do  j-ou  want  proofs  f "  Yes." 

■■\V,.'I1.  then,  l.ok.il  -M.  J.:  WW  ■"■-H.  .m.!  dr.  n  .i-k  i!i  .■  f..r  pyo-fs'" 
Fiiirvone  iiii;iolI  lo^^ir.ls  die  proviuvnr  liii  roi.  mIi".  iiii.ibte  to  bc^ir  die 
iriivcr*:a  ^i.:o  ii.i-,,  livotc,!  on  hiin   al.mi,-.  ,i.A.UK-e>l,  >m ^vii.i,'.  ihlo  ihe 
miiUt  of"  Uio  itibim  il,  "  Hh  hii  h.iir  .lii!iov,-ll,-J.  .ml  hi^  fuc  iiui',:,;^,!  « \-.\ 
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"  Well,'  said  Bca'n<-li,,ui'V"-  I  I'llu-iu  no.v  sav  ih.it  '.Ir.i.un  \ 

'■  Ma  foir  s,iia  CU.V.^,'.  i-  UL-naiui.  ■■  1  wonl.l  miher  e.ul  i 
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"And  so  he  has  comiwueimmOicv.  ^^xi  V.eiMt\.=Axv-4.- 
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who  thought  of  marrying  his  daughter,"  said  Debray.    *'  She  did  well  to 
die,  poor  girl !" 

"  The  sitting  is  adjourned,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president ;  "  fresh  in- 
quiries will  be  made,  and  the  case  will  be  tried  next  session  by  another 
magistrate."  As  for  Andrea,  who  was  as  calm  and  more  interesting  than 
ever,  he  left  the  hall,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  who  involuntarily  paid  him 
some  attention.  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this,  my  fine  fellow  ?*  asked 
Debray  of  the  sergent-de-ville,  slipping  a  louis  into  his  hand.  •*  There  will 
be  extenuating  circumstances,"  he  replied. 


CHAPTER  CXI. 

EXPIATION. 

Notwithstanding  the  density  of  the  crowd^  M.  de  Viliefort  saw  it  open 
before  him.  There  is  something  so  awc-inspiring  in  great  afflictions,  that, 
even  in  the  worst  times,  the  first  emotion  of  a  crowd  has  generally  been 
to  sympathise  with  the  sufferer  in  a  great  catastrophe.  Many  people  have 
been  assassinated  in  a  tumult ;  but  even  criminals  have  rarely  been  in- 
sulted during  their  trial  Thus  Viliefort  passed  through  the  mass  of 
spectators  and  officers  of  the  Palais,  and  withdrew.  Though  he  had 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  he  was  protected  by  his  grief  There  are  some 
situations  which  men  understand  by  instinct,  though  their  reason  cannot 
explam  them ;  in  such  cases  the  greatest  orator  is  he  who  utters  the 
loudest  and  most  natural  cry,  which  conveys  a  whole  story  to  the  mob. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  Viliefort  left 
the  Palais.  Every  pulse  beat  with  feverish  excitement,  every  nerve  wa« 
strained,  every  vem  swollen,  and  every  part  of  his  body  seemed  to  suffer 
distinctly  from  the  rest,  thus  multiplying  his  agony  a  thousandfold. 
Habit  alone  guided  him  through  the  passage  ;  he  threw  aside  his  magis- 
terial robe ;  he  could  not  bear  the  weight  on  his  shoulders.  Having 
staggered  as  far  as  the  Rue  Dauphin^,  he  perceived  his  carriage,  awoke 
his  sleeping  coachman  by  opening  the  door  himself,  threw  himself  on  the 
cushions,  and  pointed  towards  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^  ;  the  carriage 
drove  on.  All  the  weight  of  his  fallen  fortune  seemed  suddenly  to  crush 
him  ;  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences  ;  he  could  not  contemplate 
the  future  with  the  indifference  of  a  cold  murderer.  One  thought  filled 
his  mind  ;  he  saw  the  workings  of  a  Divine  hand  in  all  that  had  happened. 
The  carriage  rolled  rapidly.  Viliefort,  while  turning  restlessly  on  the 
cushions,  felt  something  press  against  him.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  re- 
move the  object ;  it  was  a  fan  which  Madame  de  Viliefort  had  left  in  the 
carriage  ;  this  fan  awakened  a  recollection  which  darted  through  his  mind 
like  lightning.     He  thought  of  his  wife. 

"  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  though  a  red-hot  iron  were  piercing  his  heart 
During  the  last  hour  his  own  crime  had  alone  been  presented  to  his 
mind  ;  now  another  object,  not  less  terrible,  suddenly  presented  itself. 
His  wife !  he  had  just  acted  the  inexorable  judge  with  her,  he  had  con- 
demned her  to  death  ;  and  she,  crushed  by  remorse,  struck  with  terror, 
covered  with  the  shame  inspired  by  the  eloquence  of  his  irreproachable 
virtue, — she,  a  poor  weak  woman,  without  help  or  the  power  of  defending 
herself  against  his  absolute  and  supreme  will, — she  might  at  that  very 
moment,  perhaps,  be  preparing  to  die  !  An  hour  had  elapsed  since  her 
condemnation  :  at  that  moment,  doubtless,  she  vas  x^^-aSXxwj^  ^2^  \srx 
crimes  to  her  memory ;  she  was  asking  paxdoiv  iot  >aftt  wa  \  ^ftsM^  '^^ 
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M[i5  cvcTi  ivriting  a  letter  imploring  forgiveness  from  her  virtuous  husband 
— a  fi>r>;i\'enesa  she  was  purchasing  with  her  death  !  \'illeforl  again 
groaned  with  anguish  and  despair.  "Ah  !"  he  exclaimed  "that  woman 
becLimi^  criminal  only  from  associating  with  me  1  I  carried  the  infection 
of  crime  with  me,  and  she  has  caught  it  as  she  would  the  typhus-fever,  the 
cholera,  the  plague  !  And  yet  I  have  punished  her — I  have  dared  to  tdl 
her—/  hive— '  Repent  and  die  !'  But  no  !  she  must  not  die,  she  shall 
live  and  follow  me.  We  will  flee  from  Paris,  and  go  far  as  the  caitli 
reaches.  I  told  her  of  the  scaffold  ;  oh.  Heavens  !  I  forgot  that  it  awaitf 
nio  .il5i)  1  How  could  I  pronounce  that  word  ?  Yes,  we  will  fly  :  I  wBI 
cnnfesj  all  to  her, — I  will  tell  her  daily  that  I  also  have  committed  a 
crime  !^0h !  what  an  alliance  with  the  tiger  and  the  serpent !  worthy 
wife  of  =uch  as  I  am  !  She  must  live  that  my  infamy  may  diminish  here. 
And  V'illefort  dashed  open  the  window  in  front  of  the  carriage.  "  Faster! 
faster !'  he  cried,  in  a  tone  which  electrified  the  coachman.  The  hones, 
impelled  by  fear,  flew  towards  the  house. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  repeated  ViUefort,  as  he  approached  his  home — "  yes,  that 
woman  must  live,  she  must  repent,  and  educate  my  son,  the  sole  wrvrvor, 
with  till:  exception  oflhein^sEnictibleold  man,orthe  wrockof  myhonift 
She  loves  him  ;  it  was  for  hie  sake  she  has  committed  these  crimes.  We 
ou;.;hl  never  to  despair  of  softenin;  the  heart  of  ri  mLiihet  who  loves  hei 
child  ;  she  will  repent  ;  na  (>nc  ^^iU  kti.iu  she  ha^  been  ^Lijky  ;  ihe  crime; 
which  have  taken  place  in  my  house,  thoti„'h  they  n.iw  occupy  ilic  puhlic 
mind,  will  be  forgotten  in  \mw.  :  or  if.  indeed,  a  feu-  eiicinic;  shiuilij  pi'r;isi 
ill  remembering  them,  »hv,  then.  1  «lll  ^uid  thcin  t.i  mv  i^uiliv  li-i.  Wh.i; 
will  11  signify  if  one.  two,  or  three  more  are  added  ?  'Sly  wile  an.!  chiiJ 
shall  escape  from  this  'ffiM.  carryin.i;  treasures  with  them  ;  she  will  lite 
and  m.iy  yei  be  happy,  since  licr  child,  in  whom  all  her  love  is  ccmrcJ, 
will  be  with  her.  I  shall  have  performed  a  jiood  action,  .and  my  heart 
will  be  lighter."  .\nd  the  procureur  du  roi  breathed  more  frccN'  than  he 
had  done  for  some  time. 

The  carriage  Slopped  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Villefort  leaped  on:  o( 
ihc  carriage,  and  saw  his  senants,  surprised  al  his  early  retuni  :  he  conld 
read  no  other  expression  on  their  fe.ilures.  Nei;htT  c.f  ihem  spoke  m 
him  ;  they  merely  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass  by,  as  usual,  iioihir>;j  more. 
As  he  passed  by  M.  Noirticrs  room,  he  perceived.  (hrou;;h  the  half-open 
door,  two  fi;^iires  ;  but  he  c>:])crienred  no  curiosity  to  know  who  ".is 
visiiinc;  his  father  ;  an'iiety  carried  him  on  further. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  hi-  wife's  r.iin. 
"nolhin:;  is  chansed  here."  lie  then  closed  the  door  of  the  landin,.;. 
'■  Xo  one  must  disturb  us."  he  s.tid  ;  "  I  muit  spe.ik  freely  to  her,  aciuje 
myself,  and  sav— "'  ho  approached  the  door,  touched  the  cr\-sl,il  h.indlc. 
which  yielded' lo  his  Ii.ind.  "  Xoi  Unked  ;"  he  cried  ;  "that  is  well.' 
And  he  entered  the  little  room  in  vhi.h  Td^ard  slept  ;  for  th,.n-h  the 
child  went  to  school  durin;.;  the  dav.  his  moihcr  rouUI  not  ;illi>w  hiin  to  be 
separated  from  her  al  nii^ht.  With  a  siiv^'i;  i;lance  \'illcfiiri's  eve  r.in 
throu'.;h  the  ri»im.  "  Not  here,"  he  said  ;  "  doubtless  she  is  in  her  bed- 
room." lie  rushed  towards  the  door  ;  it  was  bolted  :  he  stoppeii,  shud- 
derin;^.  ''  Heloise  : "  he  cried.  I  le  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  .t  piece 
of  furniture  bein;,'  removoil,     "  llcloi-ie  : '  he  rt'pcatcd. 

"  Who  is  there  :-"  answered  the  voice  of  her  he  sought.  He  thought 
jli.1t  \-oifc  more  fceUe  i\\att  \\-\\.\\. 

"Open  the  door  '."  ciicd\"\\\ciw\  -,  "o^icwwXsX:'  \iv>\\w\.-i-ithstandin!; 
this  request,  iiouvUhsundwfi  v\ie  vow  «^  ,\w;:.^\-\v™NN\(\tV\^ss-i.^.iv,^«i, 
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the  door  remained  closed.  Villefort  burst  it  open  with  a  violent  blow. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  room  which  led  to  her  boudoir,  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort was  standing  erect,  pale,  her  features  contracted,  and  her  eyes  glarine 
horribly.  "  Heloise  !  Heloise  !"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Speak  r 
The  young  woman  extended  her  stiff  white  hand  towards  him.  "  It  is 
done,  sir  !"  she  said,  with  a  rattling  which  seemed  to  tear  her  throat 
**  What  more  do  you  want  ?"  and  she  fell  on  the  floor.  Villefort  ran  to 
her  and  seized  her  hand,  which  convulsively  clasped  a  crystal  bottle  with 
a  golden  stopper.  Madame  de  Villefort  was  dead.  Villefort,  maddened 
with  horror,  stepped  back  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  corpse  :  "  My  son  !"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  where  is  my  son  ? — 
Edward,  Edward  !"  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  still  crying,  **  Edward  ! 
Edward  !"  The  name  was  pronounced  in  such  a  tone  of  anguish  that  the 
servants  ran  up. 

"  Where  is  my  son  f*  asked  Villefort  ;  "  let  him  be  removed  from  the 
house,  that  he  may  not  sec ^ 

"  Master  Edward  is  not  downstairs,  sir,"  replied  the  valet-de-chambre. 

"  Then  he  must  be  playing  in  the  garden  ;  go  and  see." "  No,  sir ; 

Madame  de  Villefort  sent  for  him  half  an  hour  ago  ;  he  went  into  her 
room,  and  has  not  been  downstairs  since.''  A  cold  perspiration  burst  out 
on  Villefort's  brow  ;  his  legs  trembled,  and  his  brain  filled  with  a  confused 
maze  of  ideas.  "In  Madame  de  Villefort's  room  ?*  he  murmured,  and 
slowly  returned,  with  one  hand  wiping  his  forehead,  and  with  the  other 
supporting  himself  against  the  walL  To  enter  the  room,  he  must  again  see 
the  body  of  his  unhappy  wife.  To  call  Edward  he  must  re-awaken  the  echo 
of  that  room  which  now  appeared  like  a  sepulchre  :  to  speak  seemed  like 
violating  the  silence  of  the  tomb.    H  is  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"  Edward  !"  he  stammered — "  Edward  !'*  The  child  did  not  answer. 
Where,  then,  could  he  be,  if  he  had  entered  his  mother's  room  and  not 
since  returned  ?  He  stepped  forward.  The  corpse  of  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort was  stretched  across  the  doorway  leading  to  the  room  in  which  Edward 
must  be  ;  those  glaring  eyes  seemed  to  watch  over  the  threshold,  and  the 
lips  expressed  a  terrible  and  mysterious  irony.  Through  the  open  door 
a  portion  of  the  boudoir  was  visible,  containing  an  upright  piano,  and  a 
blue  satin  couch.  Villefort  stepped  forward  two  or  three  paces,  and 
beheld  his  child  lying — no  doubt  asleep  on  the  sofa.  The  unhappy  man 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  ;  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
abyss  of  despair  and  darkness.  He  had  only  to  step  over  the  corpse, 
enter  the  boudoir,  take  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  flee  for,  far  away. 

Villefort  no  longer  presented  a  type  of  civilised  man  :  he  more  re- 
sembled a  tiger  wounded  to  death,  whose  teeth  were  broken  in  his  last 
agony.  He  no  longei  fea>-ed  realities,  but  phantoms.  He  leaped  over 
the  corpse  as  though  it  had  been  a  furnace.  He  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  pressed  him,  shook  him,  called  him,  but  the  child  replied  not.  He 
pressed  his  burning  lips  to  the  cheeks,  but  they  were  icy  cold  and  pale  ; 
he  felt  his  stiffened  limbs  ;  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  the  heart,  but  it  no 
longer  beat :  the  child  was  dead.  A  folded  paper  fell  from  Edward's 
breast.  Villefort,  thunderstruck,  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  the  child  dropped 
from  his  arms,  and  rolled  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  its  mother.  He 
picked  up  the  paper,  and,  recognising  his  wife's  writing,  ran  his  eyes 
rapidly  over  its  contents  :  they  were  as  follows  : 

"  You  know  that  I  was  a  good  mother,  since  it  was  for  m^  ^ci^x'^  ^"^^ 
I  became  criminaL    A  good  mother  caimox  dep;«\.  >»iVO[wo>ax>aKi  ^^ 


JJ2  Tt3E  mu^T  OP  Mom-E-cmsTO. 

\l\\  ;  iri  coold  oot  believe  his  eyes, — he  rould  not  believe  his  i 

he  (linyiied  himself  towards  the  child's  c«q)»e,  and  examined  '*'t=j 
lioness  contemplates  its  dead  cub.     Then  a  piercing  cry  escaped  Gm»l3 

brcflsi.  and  he  cried,  "Still  the  hand  of  God."    The  two  victims  all 

him  ;  he  could  nol  bear  the  soUtude  only  shared  by  two  corpse& 
then  he  had  been  sustained  by  rage,  by  his  strength  of  mind,  by  despoin 
by  ihe  suprctne  agony  which  led  the  Titans  to  scale  ilie  hea%-ensv  ain 
Ajax  to  (le^  the  ^ds.  He  now  rose,  his  head  bent  beneath  the  wt^lK 
of  grief,  and  shaking  his  damp  staring  hair— he  who  had  never  fell  com- 
passion  for  any  one  delennincd  to  seek  his  f.ither,  thai  he  might  have 
some  one  to  whom  he  could  relate  his  misfortunes, — some  one  by  vhiue 
side  he  might  weep.  He  descended  the  little  stairs  with  which  wc  &re 
acqii.iinied,  and  entered  Noirtief*s  room.  The  old  man  appeared  to  be 
listening;  attentively  and  as  affectionately  as  his  infirmities  would  allow  la 
the  i\\ii>i  Busoni,  wbo  looked  cold  and  calm,  as  usual.  \'illcibTi,  p»- 
cei\in;^  \hc  abb^,  passed  his  hand  across  his  brovT.  Ho  recollected  tke 
call  he  had  made  upon  him  after  the  dinner  at  Auieuil,  and  then  ihc  visu 
the  abbi.'  had  himself  paid  to  bis  bouse  on  the  day  of  Valujtinc'q  d«MlL  . 
"You  here,  vr  !*  he  exd»iaed !  "do  yoi^  thei^  never  appear  bvt  to  BSM   , 


Busi 


i  turned  round,  and  perceiving  the 


depicted  on  the 


from  Iiis  loinl),  cnrichc<\  \\'\\'i\¥,o\Aaw\i.U;imonds  toiccondurt  liit 
"  All  ;    I  r*'!-'-!  '^^'i--'-  yi.>n  '     \  leco'^ft'ii'i'jija':'  cs.'C^iwwti'.Vxc  \n: 
roi  ;  "you  are 
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1  Edmond  Dant^  f 

are  Edmond  Dantis !"  cried  Villefort,  seizing  the  count  by  the 
then  come  here  !"  And  he  dragged  Monte-Cnsto  up  the  stairs  ; 
lorant  of  what  bad  happened,  followed  him  in  astonishment^  pre- 
ome  new  catastrophe.  "  Hold,  Edmond  Dant£s  t'  he  said,  poindng 
bodies  of  his  wife  and  child.  "See  I  are  you  well  avengedr^ 
Crislo  became  pale  at  this  horrible  sight ;  he  felt  he  had  passed 
the  bounds  of  vengeance,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  say,  "  God 
■nd  with  me."  With  an  expression  of  indescribable  anjguisfa  he 
imself  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  reopened  its  eyes,  felt  its  pulse, 
:n  rushed  with  him  into  Valentine's  room,  of  which  he  double- 
he  door.  "  My  child  !"  cried  Villefort,  "  he  carries  away  the  body 
lild !  Oh  !  curses,  woe,  death  to  you  I'  and  he  tried  to  follow 
Iristo  ;  but,  as  though  in  a  dream,  he  was  transfixed  to  the  spoi  ; 

glared  as  though  they  were  atar.ing  through  the  sockets  ;  he 
he  flesh  on  his  chest,  until  his  nails  were  stained  with  blood  ;  the 

his  temple  swelled  and  boiled  as  though  they  would  burst  their 
boundary,  and  deluge  his  brain  with  living  fire.  This  lasted  seve- 
ites,  until  the  frightful  overturn  of  reason  was  accomplished  ;  then, 

a  loud  cry,  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  rushed  down  the 

irter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  door  of  Valentine's  room  opened, 
nie-Cris(o  reappeared.  Pale,  with  a  dull  eye  and  heavy  heart,  all 
Ic  features  of  that  face,  usually  so  calm  and  serene,  appeared  over- 
>y  grief  In  his  arms  he  held  the  child,  whom  no  skill  had  been 
recall  to  life.  Bending  on  one  knee,  he  placed  it  leverently  by  the 
Is  mother,  with  its  head  upon  her  breasL  Then  rising,  he  went 
I  meeting  a  sonant  on  the  stairs,  he  asked, — "Where  is  M.  de 

■.r 

servant,  instead  of  ansn'ering,  pointed  to  the  garden.  Monte- 
an  Ao\va  the  steps,  and,  advancing  towards  the  spot  designated, 
I'illefort,  encircled  by  his  servants,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and 

the  earth  with  fury.     "  It  is  not  here  !''  he  cried.    "  It  is  not  here !" 

^n  he  moved  further  on,  and  recommenced  digging. 

e-Cristo  approached  him,  and  said,  in  a  tow  voice,  with  an  ex- 

1  almost  humble, — "  Sir,  you  have  indeed  lost  a  son  ;  but " 

brt  interrupted  him  ;  he  had  neither  listened  nor  heard.  "  Oh,  1 
d  it !''  he  cried  ;  "  you  may  pretend  he  is  not  here,  but  I  wili  find 
lugh  I  dig  for  ever  !"    Monte-Cristo  drew  back  in  horror.    "  Oh  i" 

"he  is  mad  !"  And  as  though  he  feared  that  the  walls  of  the 
d  house  would  crumble  around  him,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  for 

time  doubling  whether  he  had  the  ri^ht  to  do  as  he  had  done, 
■nough  of  this, — enough  of  this,"  he  cned,  "let  me  save  the  last" 
:ring  his  house,  he  met  Monel,  who  wandered  about  like  a  ghost. 
re  yourself^  Maxim iltan,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  ;  "  we  leave  Paris 

ow." "  Have  you  nothing  more  to  do  there  ?"  asked  Morrel. 

"  replied  Monle-Cristo  j  "  God  grant  I  may  not  have  done  too 

lext  oay  they  indeed  left,  accompanied  alone  by  Baplistin.  Hayd^ 
en  away  Ali,  and  Certuccio  remsuned  with  Noirtier. 
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CHAPTER  CXII. 

THE     DEPARTURE. 

The  recent  m'ents  formed  the  theme  of  conversation  throu^nut  kD  Paris. 
tmmnnuel  and  his  wife  conversed  with  natural  astonishment  in  their  Hfifc 
ap:inmeiit  in  the  Rue  ^!eslay  upon  the  three  successive,  sudden,  and 
must  unexpected  catastrophes  of  Morcerf,  Danglars,  and  Villefon.  Maju- 
milian,  nho  was  paying  them  a  visit,  listened  to  (heir  canver^iioo,  or 
rather  « ;is  present  at  it,  plunged  in  his  accustomed  slate  of  apathy.  "  In- 
deed," s:iid  Julie,  "might  we  not  almost  fancj-,  Emmanuel,  that  those 
people,  si>  ri<i,  so  happy  but  yesterday,  had  forgotten,  in  their  pros^wriCy, 
that  an  evil  genius  hovered  over  them,  who,  like  the  nicked  fairies  in  Per- 
rauh's  5foriea,  presenting  themselves,  unbidden,  at  some  wedding  or  ba^ 
lisni,  li;is  appeared  ail  at  once  to  reitnge  himself  for  thdr  fatal  n^ect:" 
~ — "  What  a  dire  misfortune  !"  said  Emmanuel,  thinking  of  Morcerf  nd 

"Wlut  dreadful  sulferings  !"  said  Julie,  remembering  Valentine,  IM 
ii'hoiTi,  ^v'ith  a  delicacy  natiuaJ  to  wmncn,  she  did  not  name  befan  f 

"  If  the  Supreme  Being  has  directed  the  fatal  blow,"  said  Emit 

"  it  niLi>t  Ijo  thai  He  m  His  crcnt  go*idne?5  \y.\=.  pcrrcived  nolhinij 
pasl  lives  i>f  ihi-sc  |«'ii|)lc  lo  uierit  niiiijiaiiou  of  their  .iwful  punishmcn 

'■  Do  yon  not  form  a  very  rash  jiuignicm,  Lmmanuel  ?"'  said  Jl 
"  When  my  father.  « ill)  a  pisiol  in  his  h.-ind,  was  once  on  the  point 
comminins  suicide,  had  anyone  then  said,  'This  man  dcser\-cs 
iiiisen-,'  would  not  thai  ])crs')Ti  have  boen  dccei\ed  y 

'■  Yes  ;  bm  vmir  father  was  not  alloued  to  fall,  A  bein-  Ha#  com.- 
sioned  to  arresl  tlie  fatal  hand  of  Death  alwmt  lo  detrend  .m  him." 

Emmanuel  had  scarcely  uttered  those  wimls,  wh.-n  the  sound  of 
bell  "as  heard,  the  well-knoun  signal  -iien  by  the  porier  that  .i  vis 
had  arrived.  Nearly  at  the  satne  instant,  the  door  of  the  room  i 
opened,  and  the  Count  nf  Monlc-Crisio  appeared  im  the  threshold.  ' 
young  people  uttered  a  en*  of  lov.  while  MaMUiilian  raiseil  his  he.id. 
let  it  fall  a^-ain  i mm edi vilely.  ■"'Mav:imilian,"  s.iid  the  coitnt.  «i'.Ii,.iii 
peariofj  lo  nmice  the  dinercnl  im]iressiims  «liich  his  presence  prcidu 
on  the  liiile  circle,  "  I  come  Ii>  seek  yon.'' 

"To  seek  me.-'  repeated  Morrel,  as  if  aivakcnin-  from  a  dream. 

"Yes,"  said  Mome-Crisio.  "has  ii  not  l>een  ^^.Trced  that  I  should  t 
you  ivith  me.  ami  did  1  not  tell  vou  vesterdav  to  prepare  for  departure 

"  1  am  ready,"  said  Ma\imilian  ;  '•  1  caine'cNprcssly  to  "i^h  them  f, 
well." 

"  Whither  are  vnti  s^oinp,  count  ?"  asked  lulic. 

"  In  the  first  in'-,tance  lo  Marstill,--.  madame-' 

"To  Marseilles  r  cNklaimed  the  v.nni-  couple. 

"Yc  and  1  l.ike  vonr  brother  with  me.- "Oh!  count."  said   It 

'■will  >o.i  ie-l..re  him  to  us  cured  of  his  melancholy  r  Morrel  tun 
aw.iy  til  conceal  the  roufu-ion  of  his  cnunienance.  "Yon  perceive,  t^ 
that  he  is  not  h.appy?'  said  ihe  count.  ■■Ye5."  replied  the  young  worn, 
"and  1  fear  much  that  he  finds  our  home  Inn  a  dull  one." 

'■  1  will  undenakc  to  divert  him,"  replied  the  count, 

"lam  rc.ldyto  acconi|>atiy  you,  sir."  said   M.i\imilian.     '■,\dicu, 

i-ind   friends!      !".mmamu\ ',      VAi,- ',     V  .w^wcU  r -How,   firo»r 

exclaimed  jtlHo  ;  "  <\o  \i.h\.  aw  v,-  \W*.  —  -.™V^^^^^:,^s\■,V«^^  :j.v,s:  ^tc 

raiions  foryuiir  inuniey.  vvuW'v.".  o^w  -a  \h^=v>J''"- '■' 
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"  Needless  delays  but  increase  the  grief  of  parting,"  said  Monte  Cristo 
^  and  Maximilian  has  doubtless  provided  himself  with  everything  requi- 
site ;  at  least,  I  advised  him  to  do  so." 

*'  I  have  a  passport,  and  my  clothes  are  ready  packed,"  said  Morrel,  in 
his  tranouil  but  mournful  manner. 

"  Gooa  !"  said  Monte-Cristo,  smiling ;  **  in  these  prompt  arrangements 
we  recognise  the  order  of  a  well-disciplined  soldier." 

"  And  you  quit  us  thus  ?"  said  Julie,  "  at  a  moment's  warning  ;  you  do 
not  give  us  a  da)r — no,  not  even  an  hour  before  your  departure  ?" 

^  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  madame ;  and  I  must  be  in  Rome  in  five 
days." 

**  But  does  Maximilian  go  to  Rome  T*  exclaimed  Enunanuel. 

*'  I  am  ^oing  wherever  it  may  please  the  count  to  lead  me,"  said  Morrel, 

with  a  smile  full  of  grief ;  "  I  am  devoted  to  him  for  the  next  month." 

"  Oh  !  Heavens  !  how  strangely  he  expresses  himself  count !"  said  tulie. 

'*  Maximilian  accompanies  mej*  said  the  count,  in  his  kindest  and  most 
persuasive  manner ;  "  therefore  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  on  your 

brother's  account'' "  Once  more  ^rewell,  my  dear  sister ;  Emmanuel, 

adieu  !"  Morrel  repeated. 

"  His  carelessness  and  indifference  touch  me  to  the  heart,"  said  Julie. 
*'  Oh  !  Maximilian,  Maximilian,  you  are  certainly  concealing  something 

from  us." "  Pshaw  !"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "you  will  see  him  return  to 

you  gay,  smiling,  and  joyfuL" 

Maximilian  cast  a  look  of  disdain,  almost  of  anger,  on  the  count 

"  We  must  leave  you,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Before  you  quit  us,  count,"  said  Julie,  "  will  you  permit  us  to  express 
to  you  all  that  the  other  day ^ 

"  Madame,"  interrupted  the  count,  taking  her  two  hands  in  his, "  all 
that  you  could  say  in  words  would  never  express  that  which  I  read  in  your 
eyes  ;  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  are  fully  understood  by  mine.  Like 
benefactors  in  romances,  I  should  have  left  you  without  seeing  you  again  ; 
but  that  would  have  been  a  virtue  beyond  my  strength,  because  I  am  a 
weak  and  vain  man,  fond  of  the  tender,  kind,  and  thankful  glances  of  my 
fellow  creatures.  On  the  eve  of  departure,  I  carry  my  egotism  so  far 
as  to  say,  *  Do  not  forget  me,  my  kind  friends,  for  probably  you  will  never 

see  me  again.' " "  Never  see  you  again  !"  exclaimed  Emmanuel,  whilst 

two  large  tears  rolled  down  Julie's  cheeks,  "  never  behold  you  ag^in  !  It 
is  not  a  man  then,  but  some  angel,  that  leaves  us,  and  this  angel  is  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  heaven  after  having  appeared  on  earth  to  do  good." 

"  Say  not  so,"  quickly  returned  Monte-Cnsto,— "  say  not  so,  my  friends  ; 
angels  never  err,  celestial  beings  remain  where  they  wish  to  be  :  fete  is 
not  more  powerful  than  they  ;  it  is  they  who,  on  the  contrary,  overcome 
fate.     No  !  Emmanuel,  I  am  but  a  man,  and  your  admiration  is  as  un- 
merited as  your  words  are  sacrilegious."     And  pressing  his  lips  on  the 
hand  of  Julie,  who  rushed  into  his  arms,  he  extended  his  other  hand  to 
Emmanuel ;  then  tearing  himself  from  this  house,  the  abode  of  peace  and 
happiness,  he  made  a  sign  to  Maximilian,  who  followed  him  passively 
with  the  indifference  which  was  perceptible  in  him  ever  since  the  aeath 
of  Valentine  had  so  stunned  him.     "  Restore  my  brother  to  peace  ^d 
happiness,"  whispered  Julie  to  Monte-Cristo.     And  the  count  Pressed  her 
hand  in  reply,  as  he  had  done  eleven  years  before  on  the  staircase  leading 

to  Morrel's  study.  ,     ,  ,      ^^viU'r.cr 

"You  still  confide,  then,  in  Sinbad  the  Sailor?"  ask%d\v^.^^>^«^'^' 

"  Oh  )  y^Sf^^  was  the  ready  answer. 


■'  Will,  ihcn,  ileep  ill  peace,  and  put  your  tnisi  in  the  lord."  At«« 
li3\e  btfore  said,  the  posicbaise  was  wailing  j  four  powerful  horses  wwe 
iilrcatiy  pawing  the  ground  wiib  impatience,  whilst  al  the  foot  of  the  sie|«, 
Ali,  hii  face  balhed  in  perspiration,  and  apparentlj;  just  airiicd  from  i  | 
liMi^  \\:\]k,  wassunding.  "  Well,"  asked  tlic  couni  in  Arabic,  "have  yx 
been  to  ihe  M  man's  f"    Ali  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative.  I 

■And  have  you  placed  the  let  tor  before  hi  TO,  as  1  ordered  >'Outo(toi''     * 
Tlic  'ibve  respectftilly  signalized  that  he  had.    *'  Aud  wliat  did  he  mt. 
ur  ratliLT  do?"    Ali  placed  himself  in  the  light,  so  thai  hit  master  migrA 
see  him  distinctly,  andlheo  imiUting  inhisintelligeni  manner  the  comti:- 
nniitc  i)f  the  old  man,  he  dosed  his  eyes,  ua  Noinicrw.-is  in  ihe  custom  o 
doinK  wlicn  saying  "  yes." 
'■  ( ii'ud  !  he  accepts,"  said  Monte-Crislo.    "  Now  let  us  ^* 
These  words  had  scarcely  escaped  him,  «hen  the  carnage  ww  as  hi 
I  lad  ;  and  the  feet  of  ihe  hordes  struck  a  shower  of  sparks  from  the  pove-   | 
iiient.     Maximilian  settled  himself  in  his  corner  without  uttering  a  »-oid 
Half  :in  hour  had  fled  when  the  carriage  stopped  suddenly;  tlie  count  had  < 
just  pulled  the  silken  check-strii^  which  was  fastened  to  Aji's  finger.  The 
Nubiiin  immediately  descended,  and  opened  the  cairiage  door.     It  wu  a  | 
lovely  starlit  night— th^  had  just  readied  the  tf^  iJ  the  bill  ViH^iJ; 
the  pliUfitnii  from  whence  Paris,  like  some  dark  sea,  is  seen   to  apitate  il! 
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"  Morrel,"  said  the  count  to  him  at  length,  "  do  you  repent  having  fol- 
lowed me  P' "  No,  count ;  but  to  leave  Paris ^'* 

"  If  I  thought  happiness  might  await  you  in  Paris,  Morrel,  I  would 

have  left  you  there." "  Valentine  reposes  within  the  walls  of  Paris, 

and  to  leave  Paris  is  like  losing  her  a  second  time." 

"  Maximilian,"  said  the  count,  "  the  friends  that  we  have  lost  do  not  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  are  buried  deep  in  our  hearts  ;  and 
It  has  been  thus  ordained,  that  we  may  always  be  accompanied  by  them. 
I  have  two  friends,  who  in  this  way  never  depart  from  me  ;  the  one  who 
gave  me  being,  and  the  other  who  conferred  knowledge  and  intelligence 
on  mc.  Their  spirits  live  in  me.  I  consult  them  when  doubtful,  and  if  I 
ever  do  any  good,  it  is  to  their  good  counsels  that  I  am  indebted.  Listen 
to  the  voice  of  your  heart,  Morrel,  and  ask  it  whether  you  ought  to  pre- 
serve this  melancholy  exterior  towards  me." "My  friend,"  said  Maxi- 
milian, "  the  voice  of  my  heart  is  very  sorrowfnl,  and  points  out  the  future 
in  most  unhappy  coloui*s." 

"  It  is  ever  thus  that  weakened  minds  see  everything  as  through  a  black 
veil ;  the  soul  forms  its  own  horizons  ;  your  soul  is  darkened,  and  conse- 
quently the  sky  of  the  fiiture  appears  stormy  and  unpromising  " 

"  That  may  possibly  be  true,"  said  Maximilian  ;  and  he  again  subsided 
into  his  thoughtful  mood. 

The  journey  was  performed  with  that  marvellous  rapidity  which  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  count  ever  commanded,  towns  fled  from  them  like 
shadows  on  their  path,  and  trees  shaken  by  the  first  winds  of  autumn  seemed 
like  giants  madly  rushing  on  to  meet  them,  and  retreating  as  rapidly  when 
once  reached.     The  following  morning  they  arrived  at  Chdlons,  where 
the    count's    steamboat    waited    for   them ;     without  an  instant   being 
lost,  the  carriage  was  placed  on  board,  and  the  two  travellers  embarked 
without  delay.    The  boat  was  built  for  speed  ;  her  two  paddle-wheels  re- 
sembled two  wings  with  which  she  skimmed  the  water  hke  a  bird.  Morrel 
was  not  insensible  to  that  sensation  of  delight  which  is  generally  ex- 
perienced in  passing  rapidly  through  the  air,  and  the  >\ind,  which  occasion- 
ally raised  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  seemed  on  the  point  of  dispelling 
momentarily  the  clouds  collected  there.  As  the  distance  increased  between 
the  travellers  and  Paris,  and  almost  superhuman  serenity  appeared  to  sur- 
round the  count,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  an  exile  about  to  revisit 
his  native  land.  Ere  long  Marseilles  presented  herself  to  view.  Marseilles, 
full  of  life  and  energy, — Marseilles,  the  younger  sister  of  Tjtc  cind  Car- 
thage, that  has  succeeded  to  them  in  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean, — 
Marseilles,  that  with  age  increases  in  vigour  and  strength, — Marseilles 
was  seen.     Powerful  memories  were  stirred  within  them  by  the  sight  of 
that  round  tower,  that  Fort  Saint- Nicolas,  that  port  with  its  quays  of  brick, 
where  they  had  both  gambolled  as  children  ;  and  it  was  with  one  accord 
tliat  they  stopped  on  the  Cannebi^re.  A  vessel  was  setting  sail  for  Algiers, 
on  board  of  which  the  bustle  usually  attending  departure  prevailed.     The 
passengers  and  their  relations  crowded  on  the  deck,  friends  taking  a  ten- 
der, but  sorrowful  leave  of  each  other,  some  weeping,  others  noisy  in  their 
grief,  formed  a  spectacle,  exciting  even  to  those  who  >ntnessed  similar 
ones  daily,  but  which  had  not  the  power  to  disturb  the  current  of  thought 
that  had  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  Maximilian  from  the  moment 
he  had  set  foot  on  the  broad  pavement  of  the  quay. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Monte-Cnsto,-—"  here 
is  the  spot  where  my  father  stopped,  when  the  Pharaon  entered  the  ^xl-^ 
it  was  here  that  the  good  old  man  whom  v^^^  *3w^^  iwav  ^wxv  \«A.  (jix^. 
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honour,  ihrew  himself  into  my  arms.  I  yet  feel  his  warm  tears  on  bt 
face,  .iiid  his  were  not  the  ODiy  tears  shed,  for  many  who  witnessed  our 
meeting  wept  also,"  Monte-Cristo  gently  smiled  and  said, — "I  ■» 
there  ; '  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  comer  of  a  street  As  he  spoke, 
and  in  ihe  very  direction  he  indicated,  a  groan,  e)tpr«ssive  of  bitt«r  pict 
was  heard  ;  and  a  ivoman  was  seen  waving  her  hand  to  a  passenger  oa 
board  ihc  vessel  about  to  sail.  Monte-Crlsto  looked  at  her  with  a 
cmijiion  that  must  have  been  remarked  by  Morrcl  had  not  his  c>-cs  been 
fixed  on  [he  vessel 

"  Oh  !  heavens  !"  exdaimed  Morrel,  "  I  do  not  deceive  myself— ihu 
youn^  man  who  is  waving  his  hat,  that  >'3uih  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
icn.in!,  is  Albert  de  Morcerf !" 

"Vcs. 'said  Monte-Cristo,  "I  recognised  him." "  How  so? — you  wen 

lookln);  the  other  way."  The  count  smiled,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  ofdoijv 
when  he  did  not  want  to  make  any  reply,  and  he  again  turned  his  looto 
toivariii  the  veiled  female,  who  soon  disappeared  at  the  comer  of  die 
street.      Turning  to  his  friend, — "  Dear   Maximilian,"   said  the   conn^ 

"haie  you  nothing  to  do  in  this  land  ?' "'  I  have  to  weqp  overtb* 

grave  nf  my  &lbei^  replied  Morrd,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  \\'i:U,  then,  go,— wait  Kht  me  IMK,  and  I  will  soon  join  fcni* 

"  ^'ll^  kave  mc.  then  T "  Yes  ;  I  also  have  a  pious  visit  to  pay," 

,M,>-r,'l  alli.wed  his  h.inii  IlI  fall  Im.i  lh,,l  >vhu-h  iliv  L-.-,u,ir  t'x^u-n.J-I  !' 
him  :  then  wiih  an  iiioxprosaibli;  mcbiKlioly  iTirlinatiiiii  iif  ihe  htad  h; 
quilled  the  count,  and  bout  liis  sicps  to  ihc  east  of  ihc  ciiy.  Mmiie-Cr^:' 
remained  on  the  ^xiw--  spit  imt:i  Mavimiliaii  was  nnr  of  si,'hi  :  he  ;hc:; 
w^ilkcd  slowly  lo.vauli  tho  Alk-os  de  Moillm  to  :,L-el;  out  a  small  house  »i:h 
which  our  roadcrj  m  HI  h.ive  l)L-en  f.iuiilj.ir  a;  ilu-  comnv.-iKemcnt  of  :hii 
storv.  It  yet  sioi>d  under  iIil-  ^h.ule  of  the  line  avonuc  ..f  licnc-trecs, 
which  f.imii  one  of  the  m  i.-^I  fre.i.ieiit  «.,lks  of  the  idlers  of  Marseillfi  ; 
c.>vercd  by  an  immguie  vine.  «hidi  spt.-tl^  ii=  a^-ed  and  bhickcned 
branches  over  the  stono  fr.mt,  burnt  yellm-  by  the  aidenl  sun  of  iho  s.>u;h. 
Tn-o  stone  steps,  worn  away  by  ihe  friili.m  of  the  feet,  led  I'l  the  d.'.'r, 
made  of  three  planks,  «hii]i.  oxiiu.^  to  theii  never  h.ivjnL;  m.idL>  ac.jii.iir.!- 
ancc  with  paint  ur  varniih.  p.irLed  annu.dly  to  reunite  a-ain  whe'i  the 
datnp  season  arrived.  This  house,  with  all  i;s  crmnbling  anticiuiiy  ar^il 
apparent  tniier>',  was  yet  cheerful  and  pi^iuresque,  and  was  ihc  same  ih.ii 
old  Danies  formerly  inhabited —the  only  diiiercnce  being  that  the  old 
man  occupied  merely  ihe  j;arret.  while  the  whole  house  was  now  placed 
at  the  command  of  Mcrd-^des  by  the  count. 

The  female  whom  the  count  had  seen  leave  ihe  ship  with  so  much  re -re; 
entered  this  house  :  she  had  scarcely  closed  the  di>or  after  her  '.^!■.^a 
Montc-Crislo  appeared  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  so  that  he  f<Hind  ami  l.'i! 
her  ajj.iin  :ilmost  at  the  same  instant.  The  worn-out  stejis  were  I'li 
acquaintances  of  hii  ;  he  knew-  better  than  any  one  else  Imw  lo  c\-\  ii  that 
weaiher-beaicn  door,  with  a  larjje  headed  nail,  w  hieh  served  lo  rai*e  ihe 
l.iich  within.  He  cmcrcd  wiihoul  knoi  kin:;,  or  !;ivinL:  anv  other  intimaiiiin 
of  hi-i  |)reseiice,  as  if  he  h.id  been  ilie  friend  .tr  the  master  of  the  p'.ace.  .At 
the  cud  of  a  pas^,i.,;e,  paved  with  brick,,  w.is  ,een  a  liillc  i;arden.  halhed 
in  sunshine,  and  rich  in  warmth  and  lii^ht  -ii  was  in  this  ;;arden  that 
Merci5des  found  in  the  pl.acc  indicated  by  the  count,  the  sum  of  money 
which  he,  ihrovigh  a  sense  of  delicacy.  imim,iled  had  been  pUccd  there 
(iiur  and -twenty  years  prc\\cw^\v.  The  Uccs  of  ihe  garden  were  easdy  seen 
friini   ihc   steps  of  the  -\teev-iWix.      ^\^ra■,■•-'^^w,^■,  i.w\ -^vv-f^m.!,  into  the 
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direction  whence  it  came,  and  there,  under  an  arbour  of  Virginian  jessa- 
mine, with  its  thick  foliage,  and  beautiful  long  purple  flowers,  he  perceived 
Merc^d^  seated,  with  her  head  bowed,  and  weeping  bitterly.  She  had 
raised  her  veil,  and  with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  was  giving  free 
scope  to  those  sighs  and  tears  which  had  been  so  long  restrained  by  the 

gresence  of  her  son.      Monte-Cristo  advanced  a  few  paces,  which  were 
eard  on  the  gravel     Merc^d^s  raised  her  head,  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
terror  on  beholding  a  man  before  her. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  count,  "  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  restore  you 
to  happiness,  but  I  offer  you  consolation  ;  will  you  deign  to  accept  it  as 

coming  from  a  friend  ?" "  I    am,    indeed,  most    wretched,"  replied 

Merc^d^     **  Alone  in  the  world,  I  had  but  my  son,  and  he  has  left  me  !" 

"  He  possesses  a  noble  heart,  madame,"  replied  the  count,  "  and  he  has 
acted  rightly.  He  feels  that  every  man  owes  a  tribute  to  his  country  ;  some 
contribute  their  talents,  others  their  industry ;  those  devote  their  blood,  these 
their  nightly  labours,  .to  the  same  cause.  Had  he  remained  with  you,  his 
life  must  have  become  a  hateful  burden,  nor  would  he  have  participated  in 
your  gnefs.  He  will  increase  in  strength  and  honour  by  strugghng  with 
adversity,  which  he  will  convert  into  prosperity.  Leave  him  to  build  up 
the  future  for  you,  and   I   venture  to  say  you  will  confide  it  to  sate 

hands." "  Oh  !"  replied  the  wretched  woman,  mournfully  shaking  her 

head,  "  the  prosperity  of  which  you  speak,  and  which,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  grant  him,  I  can  never  enjoy.  The 
bitter  cup  of  adversity  has  been  drained  by  me  to  the  very  dregs,  and  I 
feel  that  the  grave  is  not  far  distant  You  have  acted  kindly,  count,  in 
bringing  me  back  to  the  place  where  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  bliss.  I 
ought  to  meet  death  on  the  same  spot  where  happiness  was  once  all  my 
own." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  your  words  sear  and  embitter  my  heart, 
the  more  so  as  you  have  every  reason  to  hate  me.  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  your  misfortunes  ;  but  why  do  you  pity,  instead  of  blame  me  ?  You 
render  me  still  more  unhappy " 

"  Hate  you,  blame  yoyy—you^  Edmond  !  Hate — reproach  the  man  that 
has  spared  my  son's  life  !  For  was  it  not  your  fatal  and  sanguinary  inten- 
tion to  destroy  that  son  of  whom  M.  de  Morcerf  was  so  proud  1  Oh,  look 
at  me  well,  and  discover,  if  you  can,  even  the  semblance  of  a  reproach  in 
me."  The  count  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Merc^d^s,  who,  partly 
rising  from  her  seat,  extended  both  her  hands  towards  him.  "  Oh,  look  at 
me,"  continued  she,  with  a  feeling  of  profound  melancholy  ;  "  my  eyes 
no  longer  dazzle  by  their  brilliancy,  for  the  time  has  long  fled  since  I  used 
to  smile  on  Edmond  Dant^s,  who  anxiously  looked  out  for  me  from  the 
window  of  yonder  garret,  then  inhabited  by  his  old  father.  Years  of  grief 
have  created  an  abyss  between  those  days  and  the  present.     I  neither  re- 

f  roach  you  nor  hate  you,  my  friend  !  Oh,  no,  Edmond,  it  is  myself  that 
blame,  myself  that  I  hate  !  Oh,  miserable  creature  that  I  am  !"  cried 
she,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  "  I  once  possessed 
piety,  innocence,  and  love,  the  three  ingredients  of  the  happiness  of  angels, 
and  now  what  am  1  T  Monte-Cristo  approached  her,  and  silently  took 
her  hand.  "  No,"  said  she,  withdrawing  it  gently — "  no,  my  friend,  touch 
me  not  You  have  spared  me,  yet  of  all  thosp  who  have  fallen  under  your 
veng^eance  I  was  the  most  guilty.  They  were  influenced  by  hatred,  by 
avarice,  and  by  self-love  ;  but  I  was  base,  and,  for  want  of  courage,  acted 
against  my  judgment  Nay,  do  not  press  my  hand,  Edmond  ;  you  are 
thinking  of  soxq^  kind  expression,  I  am  sure,  to  console  me,  but  do  not 


TUa  COVNT  CF  iiONTE-CRlsro. 
besinvv-  li  on  me,  for  1  nni  no  longer  worthy  of  kindness.     Sf»*  (und 

--r : ^:mo1' ■     ■■■'   "--  ■-'--'         *-■-  ■*---■• 

lair,  my  eyes  liavc  slicd 


xpti^ttl  her  &ce  comptetoly  lo  view)— "see,  misfbnune  has  silvered  wf 
'        many  tears  thai  ihey  ar«  encircled  by  a  rim  rf 


purple,  ;ind  luy  brow  is  wrinkled  Vou,  Edmond,  on  ihc  contrary,  yxx  an 
siili  y'iLin;{,  handsome,  di{{ni6cd  ;  it  is  because  )'oii  h-ivcntvicrdoubtnllkt 
tner.-y  of  God,  and  He  has  supported  and  stren^-ihencd  you  tn  aB  yiw 
trials." 

As  Mcrci5dfa  spoke,  tlic  tears  chased  each  other  do«-n  her  wan  chcefa : 
Ihc  unhappy  woman's  hesm  was  breaking,  as  memory  recalled  the  th»Dge- 
ful  events  of  her  life.  Monte-Cristo,hott-ever,  look  her  hand  and  hltprbited 
a  kibs  nii  it  i  but  she  herself  felt  that  il  was  with  no  greater  n-annut  than 
iic  would  have  respectfully  bestowed  one  on  the  band  of  ^ome  nwtik 
staiuc  tir  3  saint  "  11  often  happens,"  cuntinticd  she,  "  that  a  first  &uU 
de^iniys  ihe  prospects  of  a  whole  life.  1  believed  yrai  dead  ;  wty  did  I 
siirvi\e  you?  What  good  has  it  done  me  to  mo  urn  tor  you  etenultyia  ibe 
5CC1C1  ii:cesses  of  my  hean  ? — only  so  make  a  woman  of  nine-and-thifli 
111  -^  lik^  one  fifty  years  of  age.    Why,  iiaviuf;  recu){niM>d  you,  and  I  the 


aUo' 


.  liave 


3  do  SI 


by  was  1  able  to  save  my  son  alone  r    Ongbt  I  Mt 

the  nuit  that  I  had  acmted  for  a  huabtuid,  pntv 

Yet  1  let  hhn  die)    What  do  1  My?    Oh,  lAeidM 

r>  his  de.ith  hy  my  supine  inscn^i'itliu-,  ''v 


myself  daily  for  the  1.' 
you,  and,  wiili  my  lif. 
lint— an<l   I   ^uy  il  \vj 


.t  fri^-htful  MilTcriLi;;; 


Ciiiining,  and  wicked,  - 


.  my  cyci  lo  bchoM 
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into  the  path  that  was  opened  to  me :  I  overcame  every  obstacle,  and 
reached  the  goal ;  but  woe  to  those  who  met  mc  in  my  career !" 

"  Enough  !"  said  Mercdd^s,  "  enough,  Edmond  !  Believe  me  that  she 
who  alone  recognised  you  has  been  the  only  one  to  comprehend  you  ;  and 
had  she  crossed  >t)ur  path,  and  you  had  crushed  her  like  a  frail  glass,  stilL 
Edmond,  still  she  must  have  admired  you  !  Like  the  gulf  bet\^ieen  me  and 
the  past,  there  is  an  abyss  between  you,  Edmond,  and  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
and  I  tell  you  freely  that  the  comparison  I  draw  between  you  and  other 
men  will  ever  be  one  of  my  greatest  tortures.  No,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  resemble  you  in  worth  and  goodness  !    But  we  must  say  farewell, 

Edmond,  and  let  us  part." **  Before  I  leave  you,  Mercdd^s,  have  you 

no  request  to  make  ?"  said  the  count 

"  I  desire  but  one  thing  in  this  world,  Edmond — the  happiness  of  my 

son." "  Pray  to  the  Almighty  to  spare  his  life,  and  I  will  take  upon 

myself  to  promote  his  happiness." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  Edmond  !" 

"  But  have  you  no  request  to  make  for  yourself,  Mercdd^s  ?" 

"  For  myself  1  want  nothing.  1  live,  as  it  were,  between  two  graves. 
The  one  that  of  Edmond  Dant^s,  lost  to  me  long,  lon^  since.  He  had  my 
love  !  That  word  ill  becomes  my  faded  lip  now,  but  it  is  a  memory  dear 
to  my  heart,  and  one  that  I  would  not  lose  for  all  that  the  world  contains. 
The  other  grave  is  that  of  the  man  who  met  his  death  from  the  hand  of 
Edmond  Dant^s.    I  approve  of  the  deed,  but  I  must  pray  for  the  dead." 

"  Yes,  your  son  shall  be  happy,  Merc^d6s,"  repeated  the  count. 

^^Then  I  shall  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  this  world  can  possibly 
confer." "  But  what  are  your  intentions  ?" 

"  To  say  that  I  shall  live  here,  like  the  Mercdd^s  of  other  times,  gaining 
my  bread  by  labour,  would  not  be  true,  nor  would  you  believe  me.  1  have 
no  longer  the  strength  to  do  anything  but  to  spend  my  days  in  prayer. 
However,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  work,  for  the  little  sum  of  money 
buried  by  you,  and  which  I  found  in  the  place  you  mentioned,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  me.    Rumour  will  probably  be  busy  respecting  me,  my 

occupations,  my  manner  ofliving— that  will  signify  but  little." "  Mer- 

c^d^s,"  said  the  county  '^  I  do  not  say  it  to  blame  you,  but  you  made  an 
unnecessary  sacrifice  m  relinquishing  the  whole  of  the  fortune  amassed  by 
M.  de  Morcerf ;  half  of  it,  at  least,  by  right  belonged  to  you,  in  virtue  of 
your  vigilance  and  economy." 

^  I  perceive  what  you  are  intending  to  propose  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot 

accept  it,  Edmond — my  son  would  not  permit  it." **  Nothing  shall  be 

done  without  the  full  approbation  of  Albert  de  Morcerf.  I  will  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  his  intentions,  and  will  submit  to  them.  But  if  he  be 
willing  to  accept  my  offers,  will  you  oppose  them  F' 

•*  You  well  laiow,  Edmond,  that  1  am  no  longer  a  reasoning  creature  ; 
I  have  no  ^^-ill,  unless  it  be  the  will  never  to  decide.  I  have  been  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  many  storms  that  have  broken  over  my  head,  that  I  am 
become  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  like  a  sparrow  in  the  talons 
of  an  eagle.     I  live,  because  it  is  not  ordained  for  me  to  die.    If  succour 

be  sent  to  me,  1  will  accept  it" "  Ah,madame,"said  Monte-Cristo,  **  you 

should  not  talk  thus  !  It  is  not  so  we  should  evince  our  resignation  to  the 
will  of  heaven  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  all  free  agents," 

"  Alas  1"  exclaimed  Merc^dfcs,  "if  it  were  so,  if  I  possessed  free-^itl,  but 
without  the  power  to  render  that  will  efficacious,  it  would  drive  me  ttt 
despair."  Montc-Cristo  dropped  his  head  and  shrank  from  the  vehemence 
of  her  grieC    ^*  Will  you  not  even  say  you  will  see  me  again  ?"  he  asked. 


CHAPTER  Q} 

rilE    PAST. 

The  count  departed  with  a  sad  heart  from 
Mercedes,  probably  never  to  behold  her  a 
Edward  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  '. 
the  summit  of  his  vengeance  by  a  long  and 
of  doubt  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
sation  which  had  just  taken  place  betwe< 
awakened  so  many  recollections  in  his  he 
combat  with  them.  A  man  of  the  count's  1 
dulge  in  that  melancholy  which  can  exist 
destroys  superior  ones.  He  thought  he  n 
calculations  if  he  now  found  cause  to  blam 
"  I  cannot  have  deceived  m>'self,''  he  sai 
in  a  false  light  What !"  he  continued,  "  c 
path  ? — can  the  end  which  I  proposed  be  a 
have  sufficed  to  prove  to  an  architect  t 
founded  all  his  hopes  was  an  impossible,  if 
ing  ?  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  idc 
reason  why  I  am  now  dissatisfied  is,  that 
of  the  past  The  past,  like  the  country  thi 
indistinct  as  we  advance.  My  position  is 
in  a  dream  :  he  feels  the  wound,  though  h 
ceived  it.  Come,  then,  thou  regenerate  n: 
thou  awakened  sleeper,  thou  all-powerful 
lionaire  !  once  again  review  thy  past  life  o 
revisit  the  scenes  where  fate  and  misfortun' 
received  thee  ;  too  many  diamonds,  too  m 
reflected  by  the  mirror  in  which   Monte-( 
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boatman  hoping  for  a  good  fare.  The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the 
excursion  a  treat  The  sun,  red  and  flaming,  was  sinking  into  the  water, 
which  embraced  it  as  it  approached.  The  sea,  smooth  as  crystal,  was  now 
and  then  disturbed  by  the  leaping  of  fish,  which,  pursued  by  some  unseen 
enemy,  sought  for  safety  in  another  element ;  whAe,  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  horizon,  might  be  seen  the  fishermen's  boats  white  and  graceful  as 
the  sea-gull,  or  the  merchant  vessels  bound  for  Corsica  or  Spain. 

But  notwithstanding  that  serene  sky,  those  gleeful  boats,  and  the 
golden  light  in  which  the  whole  scene  was  bathed,  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  could  think  only  of  this  terrible  voyage,  the 
details  of  which  were,  one  by  one,  recalled  to  his  memory.  The  solitary 
light  burning  at  the  Citalans ;  that  first  sight  of  the  Chateau  d'lf,  whicn 
told  him  whither  they  were  leading  him  ;  the  struggle  with  the  gendarmes 
when  he  wished  to  throw  himself  overboard  ;  his  despair  when  he  found 
himself  vanquished,  and  the  cold  sensation  of  the  end  of  the  carbine  touch- 
ing his  forehead — all  these  were  brought  before  him  in  vivid  and  frightAil 
reality.  Like  those  streams  which  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  dried  up, 
and  which,  after  the  autumnal  storms,  gradually  begin  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
so  did  the  count  feel  his  heart  gradually  fill  with  the  gall  which  formerly 
■^.  nearly  oven^'helmed  that  of  Edmond  Dant^s.  Henceforth  he  no  longer 
^'  beheld  the  clear  sky,  the  graceful  barks,  the  ardent  light ;  the  sky  ap- 
^  peared  hung  in  black,  and  the  gigantic  structure  of  the  Ch^lteau  d'lf 
^  seemed  like  the  phantom  of  a  mortal  enemy.  As  they  reached  the  shore, 
,  the  count  instinctively  shrunk  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  boat,  and  the 
"*'  owner  was  obliged  to  call  out,  in  his  sweetest  tone  of  voice,  "  Sir,  we  have 
reached  the  shore." 

Monte-Cristo  remembered  that  on  that  very  spot,  on  the  same  rock,  he 
had  been  violently  dragged  by  the  guards,  who  forced  him  to  ascend  the 
slope  at  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  journey  had  seemed  very  long 
to  Dant^s,  but  Monte-Cristo  found  it  equally  short  Each  stroke  of  the 
oar  seemed  to  reawaken  a  new  crowd  ot  ideas,  which  sprang  up  with  the 
froth  of  the  sea. 

There  had  been  no  prisoners  confined  in  the  Chiteau  d'lf  since  the 
revolution  of  July  ;  it  was  only  inhabited  by  a  guard  placed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling.  A  concierge  waited  at  the  door  to  exhibit  this 
monument  of  curiosity  to  visitors,  once  a  scene  of  terror.  The  count  in- 
quired whether  any  of  the  ancient  gaolers  were  still  there  ;  but  they  had 
all  been  pensioned,  or  had  passed  on  to  some  other  emplojinent  The 
concierge  who  conducted  nim  had  only  been  there  smce  183a  He 
visited  his  own  dungeon.  He  again  beheld  the  dull  light  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  the  narrow  opening.  His  eyes  rested  upon  the 
spot  where  his  bed,  since  then  removed,  had  stood,  and,  behind  the  bed, 
the  new  stones  indicated  where  the  breach  made  by  the  Abb^  Faria  had 
been.  Monte-Cristo  felt  his  limbs  tremble  ;  he  seated  himself  upon  a  Jog 
of  wood. 

"  Are  there  any  stories  connected  with  this  prison  besides  the  one  relat- 
ing to  the  poisoning  of  Mirabeau?"  asked  the  count ;  "are  there  any  tra- 
ditions respecting  these  dismal  abodes,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
men  can  ever  have  imprisoned  their  feUow-creatures  f* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  indeed,  the  gaoler  Antoine  told  me  one  connected  with  this 
very  dungeon.** 

Monte-Cristo  shuddered  ;  Antoine  had  been  his  gaoler.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  his  name  and  face,  but  on  hearinj^  the  former  pronounced,  me- 
mory recalled  his  person  as  he  used  to  see  it,  his  £acc  encircled  by  a  beard, 
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siill  seemed  to  hear.    The  count  turned  rottnd,aDd  (ancie 

[he  corridor,  rendered  still  datker  by  iho  torch  carried  by  the  conci«>fs 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story,  %\tT "Yes,  reUta  it,"  sjud   MooM- 

Criatn,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart  to  still  its  violent  beatioes  ;  lu  fik 
afr.iiil  of  hearing  his  own  history. 

"  Thi?  dungeoD,"  said  the  concierge,  "was,  it  appears,  sotne  Iud*  tgt 
occupied  by  a  very  dangerous  prisoner,  the  more  so  since  bo  wrjis  folf  df 
industry.     Another  person  was  cooliDed  in  llie  Chateau  4t  tb«  saiar  ' — 

but  lie  ivas  nol  wicked,  he  was  only  a  poor  mad  priesL' "  Ab,  tl 

— in:id  ["  repealed  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  and  wbai  was  bis  mania  i" 
"  He  olTered  millions  to  any  one  who  would  set  him  at  liberty." 
Moiiie-Cristo  raised  his  e^es,  but  he  could  not  see  the  heavcas  i  tfan 
ivas  a  stone  veil  between  him  and  the  firmamenL  He  t1>i>uglit  Ml 
there  b^id  been  no  less  thick  a  veJ  before  the  eyes  of  iboso  to  wfaoa 
Faria  niTered  the  treasures.     "Could  the  prisoners  see  eadi  other  ?"  ha    ' 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  k  was  expressly  forbidden  ;  but  tbey  eluded  tbe  vijdUilCO    j 
of  ibe  ^'u.-irdsi  sod  made  a  paisa^  bom  one  dungeon  to  tbtt  oibei,'^  ' 

'•  Ami  whkk  of  ihem  inade  thu  passage  ?" 

"  Uh,  ii  must  ha^■c  been  the  yoiin^  man,  certainly,  fur  he  w-as  sln-ing  and 
industrious,  whili;  ihc  s.\i\)i  "as  ngcd  and  weak  ;  besides,  liis  mifid  w^is  too 
v^icillaliii:.;  lo  allow  liim  lo  cnrry  out  an  idon." 

'■Blind  ro^>l^  !■  iiuiiinurod  the  count. 

"  However,  be  thjt  as  it  may,  the  youii;;  man  made  a  |)asaa.;e,  li ni-,  ci 
liv  «li,it  m..-,m-,  no  one  kooiv^  :  Inn  ho  made  ii.  and  ibere  is  tin-  Ira^e  yi. 
remainin,,' of  thi:  proof     Uo  yini  icc  ii.-"  and  the  man   held  ilie   ii.r^h  ic 


(.Ino   d,iv  the  old   man  fell  ill  .ind  died.     No, 
ic  didr'^ — '■Tvll  m.---' 

.rp;.-.  iiliJdi  h.2  iil^iCL-.J  inhiiPwnbed  «iib  ii^fi 
L-red  tl;e  cm\y.y  ^\^.W'i(M.  clowd  the  entrance,  .i:-.: 
■k  which  hid  c.'nt.uned  the  de.td  body.  D.d  y 
nr  Mon-,o-Cri.to  closed  his  cyei.  and  >cem.. 
a:,iin  lo  ev|'-ii;ncc  all  the  sens.iiions  he  hiid  felt  «hcn  the  coarse  cain.i-. 
yd  m>is;  wiiti  the  cold  dews  of  death,  had  louchcd  his  f.ice.  The  ^.lek: 
coniinu.'  I  :  "  No;.-  ilii-.  m.l,  lii;  pi-.-^ii-.i  ;  he  fincied  tliey  buried  tlu"  dt  . : 
at  die  Ch.V.caud  If.  .hm  im  ,;-  ;  i.y  \,,.!ild  n--;  lApciul  much  laboiii  .>r 
the  ^'ravc  of  a  pr  i.  ■  i.  Ir  ■;  ■  .1  1  on  raism..;  the  eanh  uith  liis  shoul- 
ders :  but,  unf>r-:iii  [■  ■.,  ilr  ■  I  ,  .  u'lni'nli  at  ih..-  t'h.'iteau  frusiraied  hi; 
projeeli  :  ihev  iitu-  li. ■:,■■,  ■  ■,,■  de.id  ;  ihcy  mci-.-Iy  aiuched  a  he.nv 
caTinon-h,ilI  to  ili-.-  (,  .-.  .uv.  tin  ,1  imc^s■  ilu'm  im,.  ilie  set.  This  is  «h,ii 
ivas  done.  Tl:.-  yo  in,,'  ni.iii  was  ti-.rown  from  the  top  of  ihc  rock  :  Uu- 
rori.ie  ivas  foiiml  on  the  bed  ne\;  d.iy,  .iiul  the  «hole  truth  was  puesscd 
for  the  men  mIi,>  pcrfonncd  the  office  then  mentioned  what  ihey  had  ni''. 
dared  to  >i)e.i'.i  of  before,  namely.  ih.U  at  the  moment  the  coqise  wa, 
thrown  into  the  deep,  they  heard  a  shriek,  u-hicb  was  almost  iminediaiely 
stilled  by  the  ".iter  in  which  it  disappe;ircd.''  The  count  breathed  "iih 
(lifliriilly  ;  the  cold  droji;  r.m  down  his  forehead,  and  his  heart  was  full  of 
aii-i;ish. 

■■  .Vo,'  h"  muticrcd,  "  v\\c  i.\c)u'>ci\  \  fe\\  \i,\s  Vw  \\\ii  s.o\ww,<incemcni  of 
forgetfulucss  ;  but  here  i.\^e  \vwm\\  Tco^Tv%,Mi*  \V.fL  Vi-mv  -a^j.-an'^  -[sissi 
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br  vengeance.  And  the  prisoner,"  he  continued  aloud,  "was  he  ever 
heard  of  afterwards  ?' "  Oh  I  no  ;  of  course  not  You  can  under- 
stand that  one  of  two  things  must  have  happened  :  he  must  eidiet  have 
fallen  flat,  in  which  case  the  blow,  from  a  neight  of  ninety  feet,  must 
have  killed  him  instantly,  or  he  roust  have  fallen  upright,  and  then  the 
weight  would  have  dragged  him  to  the  bottom,  where  he  remained— poor 
fellow  !" 

"Then  you  pity  him  f  said  the  count. 

" Ma/oif  yes  ;  though  he  was  in  his  own  element." 

"What  do  you  meanf" "A  report  ran  that  he  had  been  a  naval 

officer,  who  had  been  confined  for  plotting  with  the  Buonapartists." 

"  Truth  !"  muttered  the  count,  "  thou  art  made  to  rise  above  the  waves 
and  flames  I  Thus  the  poor  sailor  lives  in  the  recollection  of  those  who 
narrate  his  history  ;  his  terrible  story  is  recited  in  the  chimney-corner,  and 
a  shudder  is  felt  at  the  description  of  his  transit  through  the  air  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  deep."  Then,  the  count  added  aloud,  "  Was  his  name 
ever  known  ?" "  Oh  !  yes  ;  but  only  as  No.  34." 

"  Oh  !  ViUeforl,  Villefort !"  munnured  the  count,  "  this  scene  must  oAen 
have  haunted  thy  sleepless  hours  !" 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  anything  more,  sir?"  said  (he  concierge. 

"  Yes  ;  especially  if  you  will  Siow  me  the  poor  abb^s  room." 

"Ah  !  No.  27-" "Yes  ;  No.  a?,"  repeated  the  count,  who  seemed  to 

hear  the  voice  of  the  abb^  answering  him  in  those  very  words  through  the 

wall  when  asked  his  name. "Come,  sir." "Wait,"  said  Monte- 

Cristo,  "  I  wish  to  take  one  final  glance  around  this  room." 

"  This  is  fortunate,"  said  the  guide  ;  "  I  have  forgotten  the  other  key." 

"  Go  and  fetch  it." "  1  will  leave  you  the  torch,  sir." 

"  Ncs  take  it  away  ;  I  can  sec  in  the  dark." 

"Wit)-,  vou  are  like  No.  3+  They  said  he  was  .so  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness, that  he  could  see  a  pin  in  the  darkest  comer  of  his  dimgeon," 

"  He  spent  fourteen  years  to  arrive  at  that,"  muttered  the  count. 

The  guide  carried  away  the  torch.  The  count  had  spoken  crorectly. 
Scarcely  had  a  few  seconds  elapsed,  ere  hesaV  everything  as  distinctly 
as  by  daylight.  Then  he  looked  around  him,  and  really  recognised  his 
dungeon. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  is  the  stone  upon  which  I  used  to  sit ;  there  is 

the  impression  made  by  my  shoulders  on  ihe.wall  j  there  is  the  mark  of 

my  blood  made  when  1,  one  day,  dashed  my  head  against  the  wall     Oh  < 

those  figures  I  how  well  1  remember  them  !     I  made  them  one  day  to 

calculate  the  age  of  my  father,  that  I  might  know  whether  I  should  find 

him  still  living,  and  that  of  Mcrc^d£:s,  to  fcnow  if  I  should  find  her  still 

free.     After  finishing  that  calculation,  1  had  a  minute's  hope.     I  did  not 

'    reckon  upon  hunger  and  infidelity  !"  and  a  bitter  laugh  escaped  from  the 

*    count     He  saw  in  fancy  the  burial  of  his  father,  and  the  marriage  of 

'    Merc^dts.    On  the  other  side  of  the  dungeon,  he  perceived  an  inscription, 

the  white  letters  of  which  were  still  visible  on  the  green  wall.  " '  0  God !' " 

'    he  read,  "'preserve  my  memory !'     Oh,  j-es  !"  he  cried,  "that  was  my 

only  prayer  at  last ;  I  no  longer  begged  for  liberty,  but  memory  ;  I  dreaded 

to  become  mad  and  forgetful.     O  God  !  Thou  hast  presened  my  memory ; 

I  thank  Thee  !  I  thank  Thee  !"    At  this  moment  the  light  of  the  torch  was 

reflected  on  the  wall ;  the  guide  was  advancing  ;  Monte-Crlsto  went  to 

meet  him. 

"Follow  me,  sir;"  and,  without  ascending  the  BtaJT%the  guide  condticted 
him  by  a  subterraneous  passage  toanother  entrance.  There,  again,  Monte- 
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Crisfo  wa5  assailed  by  a  cromi  of  thoughts.  The  first  thing  that  met  his 
eye  was  the  meridian,  dra«-n  by  the  abb^  on  the  wall,  by  which  he  calcu- 
lated the  time ;  then  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  bed  on  which  the  poor 
prisciner  had  died.  The  sight  of  this,  instead  of  eKCJling  the  anguish  ei- 
pericnced  by  the  count  in  the  dungeon,  filled  his  heart  with  a  soft  and 
grateful  sentiment,  and  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 

•'  ThU  is  where  the  mad  abbiJ  was  kept,  sir,  and  that  is  where  the 
young  m,in  entered  ;"  and  the  guide  pointed  to  the  opening,  which  had 
remained  unclosed.  "  From  the  appearance  of  the  stone,"  he  continue^ 
"a  learned  gentleman  discovered  that  the  prisoners  might  have  conumi- 
nicated  logether  for  ten  years.  Poor  things !  ihey  must  have  been  la 
wcar>-  years." 

Daniis  took  some  louis  from  his  pocket,  and  ga\-e  them  to  the  man  who 
had  tivice  unconsciously  pitied  him.  The  guide  took  ihem,  thinking  them 
merely  a  few  pieces  of  little  value  ;  but  the  light  of  the  torch  revealed  their 
true  worth.     "Sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  made  a  mistake  ;  you  have  g!^■en 

mc  gold." "  I  know  it"    The  concierge  looked   upon  the  count  with 

surprise  "  Sir,"  he  cried,  Bcarcelj;  able  to  believe  his  good  fortune — "  sir, 
I  cannot  understan^^  your  generosity  1" 

"  Oh  I  it  is  very  simple,  my  good  fellow  ;  1  have  been  a  sailor,  and  yoor 
story  touched  me  more  than  it  would  oiher?," 

"Then,  sir,  since  you  are  sc  liberal,  1  ought  to  offer  you  something." 

"  What  have  you  to  olfcr  to  me,  my  friend  ?  Shells  ?  Straw-work  ? 
Thank  you  !" 

"  No,  sir,  neither  of  t':o-^c  :  snmethinj  connected  niih  this  sior)'.' 

"  Keally  I     Wlial  is  it  r' "  :.i-icn,"  said  the  guide  ;  "  I  said  to  tny^clf. 

"Somelhiiig  is  always  left  in  ,-  cell  inhaliited  by  one  prisoner  for  riftcea 
years,'  so  1  began  to  sound  the  wall."' "  Ah  !"  cried  Monie-Crisio,  re- 
membering the  two  hiding- places  of  the  abbd. 

"  After  some  search,  I  discovered  a  hollow  sound  as,'^in^t  the  bead  i>l 
the  bed,  ami  nnder  the  licarlh." ''  Yes,"  said  the  counl,  "  yes." 

"  I  raisc<l  the  stones,  and  found—"' 

"A  rope-ladder  and  snme  lo<iN  ;' 

"  HiHv  di>  ymi  know  thai  ?'  asked  the  guide,  in  astonishment. 

"  I  do  not  know—  I  only  picss  it,  because  these  sort  of  ihin^-s  arc  gene- 
rally found  in  prisoners'  cells." 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  inpe-liidder  and  tools." 

"  And  have  ymi  ihcni  yi-t  ':"— — "  N'n,  sir  ;  I  sold  them  to  visitors,  who 
considered  ilunn  great  curiiwitics  :  but  I  have  still  something  left." 

"What  is  it  r"  ii-.ked  the  count,  impatiently. 

"A  sort  of  honk,  uriiicn  upon  strips  of  cloth.'' 'T.o  atid  fcich  it.  my 

good  fellow  ;  .md  if  ii  W  what  I  hope,  rest  satislicd,'' 

"  I  will  run  (or  ii.  sir  ;"  and  the  iinide  ivent  out.  Then  the  count  knell 
down  bv  the  ^ich-  of  ihr  Iwii.  v^Ili^h  ,1.  .ith  had  ronvorred  into  .-in  ;tlLar. 
"Oh,  ,(T,md  l.nhvr:'  he  excl.iimed.  ■Mlvni  who  h;isl  given  me  libcnv. 
knowleilge,  riches;  thou  «ho,  likL- being,  of  a  superior  order  to  <.nrs.Kes 
couldbt  unikrs'..ind  the  science  of  >;ood  :ind  ciil  ;  if,  in  the  depths  of  the 
tomb,  there  still  rem.iiii  somcihiu;;  «itluiiu^  which  can  respond  to  the  voice 
of  those  who  arc  left  on  cnrih  ;  if,  after  death,  the  soul  ever  revisit  the 
places  where  we  have  lived  and  suli'ercd,  then,  nohlc  heart  ! — sublime 
soul  !  then  I  conjure  ilicc,  by  the  paternal  love  thon  didst  bear  me,  by  the 
fili.ii  c)btdicnre  1  vowed  to '\\i-.;i..  v,\-.um  me  some  sign,  some  revelation! 
Romovc  from  me  l\v-  remavn-  '>\  ^  >\...to   ^v\-;^A^,^^  '■1  Av.wjyd  noi  lo  con- 
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n,  must  become  remorse !"    The  count  bowed  his  head,  and  clasped 

mds  together. 

ere,  sir,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

nte-Cristo  shuddered,  and  rose.    The  concierge  held  out  the  strips 

th  upon  which  the  Abb^  Faria  had  spread  the  stores  of  his  mind. 

cianuscript  was  the  great  work  by  the  Abb^  Faria  upon  the  kingdoms 

ly.     The  count  seized  it  hastily,  and  his  eyes  immediately  fell  upon 

>igraph,  and  he  read,  "  *  Thou  shalt  tear  out  the  dragons'  teeth,  and 

trample  the  lions  under  foot,  saith  the  Lord.' " 

h !"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  is  my  answer.     Thanks,  father,  thanks." 

eeling  in  his  pocket,  he  took  thence  a  small  i>ocket-boo]^  which  con- 

l  ten  bank-notes,  each  of  i,ooo  francs. 

ere,"  he  said,  "  take  this  pocket-book." 

0  you  give  it  to  me  ?" "  Yes  ;  but  only  on  condition  that  you 

ot  open  it  till  I  am  gone  f  and  placing  the  treasure  he  had  just 

in  his  breast,  which  was  more  valuable  to  him  than  the  richest 
he  rushed  out  of  the  passage,  and,  reaching  his  boat,  cried,  "  To 
lilies  !"  Then,  as  he  departed,  he  fuced  his  eyes  upon  the  gloomy 
».  "  Woe,"  he  cried,  "  to  those  who  confined  me  m  that  wretched 
I ;  and  woe  to  those  who  forgot  that  I  was  there  !"  As  he  repassed 
atalans,  the  count  turned  round,  and  burying  his  head  in  his  cloak, 
lured  the  name  of  a  woman.  The  victory  was  complete  ;  twice  he 
vercome  his  doubts.  The  name  he  pronounced,  in  a  voice  of  ten- 
ss,  amounting  almost  to  love,  was  that  of  Hayd^e. 
landing,  the  count  turned  towards  the  cemetery,  where  he  felt  sure 
iing  Morrel.  He,  too,  ten  years  ago,  had  piously  sought  out  a  tomb, 
ought  it  vainly.  He,  who  returned  to  France  with  miUions,  had  been 
e  to  find  the  grave  of  his  father,  who  had  perished  from  hunger. 
?\  had,  indeed,  placed  a  cross  over  the  sj)ot,  but  it  had  fallen  down, 
he  gravedigger  had  burnt  it,  as  he  did  all  the  old  wood  in  the  church- 
The  worthy  merchant  had  been  more  fortunate.  Dying  in  the  arms 
children,  he  had  been  by  them  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had 
ded  him  in  eternity  by  two  years.    Two  large  slabs  of  marble,  on 

1  were  inscribed  their  names,  were  placed  on  either  side  of  a  little 
sure,  railed  in,  and  shaded  by  four  cypress-trees.  Morrel  was  lean- 
jainst  one  of  these,  mechanically  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  graves.  His 
was  so  profound,  he  was  nearly  unconscious.  "  Maximilian,"  said 
3unt,  "  you  should  not  \od\  on  the  graves,  but  there  ;"  and  he  pointed 
rds. 

'he  dead  are  everywhere,"  said  Morrel ;  "  did  you  not  yourself  tell 

)  as  we  left  Paris  ?" "  Maximilian,"  said  the  count,  "  you  asked  me 

g  the  journey  to  allow  you  to  remain  some  days  at  Marseilles.  Do 
till  wish  to  do  so  P* 

have  no  wishes,  count ;  only  I  fancy  I  could  pass  the  time  less  pain- 
here  than  anywhere  else." "  So  much  the  better,  for  I  must  leave 

but  I  carry  your  word  with  me,  do  I  not  ?" 

ih,  count,  I  shall  forget  it" "  No,  you  will  not  forget  it,  because 

ire  a  man  of  honour,  Morrel,  because  you  have  sworn,  and  are  about 

so  again." 
)h,  count !  have  pity  upon  me.    I  am  so  unhappy." 

have  known  a  man  much  more  unfortunate  than  you,  MorreL" 

mpossible  !" "  Alas  !"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  it  is  the  infirmity  of 

lature  always  to  believe  ourselves  much  more  unhappy  than  those 
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"  Listen,  Morrel,  and  pay  attention  to  what  t  am  about  lo  tell  you.  I 
kne»'  a  man  who  like  yau  had  fixed  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  t^cui  i 
woman.  He  was  young,  hehadan  old  father  whont  he  Loved,  a  bcinilhtJ 
bride  whom  he  adored.  He  was  about  to  marry  her,  when  ot*e  of  tiw« 
caprices  of  &te, — which  would  almost  make  us  doubt  the  goodneu  :i 
Providence,  if  that  Providence  did  not  afterwards  reveal  itself  fay  protiot 
that  nil  is  but  a  means  of  conducting  to  an  end, — one  of  those  caprictt 
depri\cd  him  of  his  naistress,  of  the  future  of  which  he  had  dneamed  ifor 
in  liis  blindness  he  forgot  he  could  only  read  the  present),  and  pUiogtd 
!iim  inio  a  dungeon." 

"All  ;■'  said  Morrel,  "one  quits  a  dungccin  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  t 

year." -"He  remained  there  fourteen  years,  Marrelj"  said  the  coon'., 

placing  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.     Maximilian  shuddered. 

"Fourteen  years!"  he  mtittered.^ -"Fourteen  ycai^  !"  repeated  ^ 

count.  "  Dunng  that  time  he  had  many  moments  of  despair.  Ue  also, 
Klorrcl,  like  you,  considered  himself  the  unhappiest  of  ipeiv" 

"  \Vi:ll  ?"  ask^  Morrel "  WeU  !   at  the  heigh(  of  his  de^iair  Cod 

assisted  him  through  human  means.  At  first,  perhaps,  he  did  not  iccog- 
nise   the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Lord,  but   at   last   he  took  patience  am 


"Oh  :"  cxclaimtd  Morrel. "  He  w:ii,  tlien.  .i  m..ivvuUi,iui)v  sail  lii.i;. 

you,  Morrel,  for  he  could  not  even  find  his  falhers  arrive  ;' 

"  But  then  he  had  the  woman  lie  luved  ,till  rciiviinin:;  ;"' 

"  You  are  deceived,  Mi>rrcl,  tli.il  «i'm:tn "' 

"  She   was  dead  r" "  Worse  than  that  :    she  was  faithless,  and  h.. : 

married  one  of  the  persecutors  of  her  betrothed.     You  see,  then,  Morrt-. 
that  he  was  a  more  unhappy  lover  than  you.' 

"  And  has  he  found  consolation  ?'' 

"  He  has  found  calmness,  at  least."' 

"  And  docs  he  c\er  e.xpect  to  be  liappv ,'" 

"  He  hopes  so,  M.nximilian."     The  voun-  man's  head  fell  on  his  brea--. 

"  You  h,'>ve  my  promise,"  he  said,  .^ftcr  a  minutes  pause,  cxtendint  1^  • 
hand  to  Monie-Cristo.     "  Only  remember '' 

"On  the  5th  of  October,  Morrel,  I  shall  e\pcct  yovi  at  the  island  ci 
Monie-Cristo.  On  the  4lh  a  yacht  «ill  nait  for  you  in  the  port  of  Bas;:.\. 
it  will  be  called  the  Euius.  You  will  deliver  your  name  to  the  captai', 
who  will  bring  you  to  me.     It  is  underalood— is  it  not  ?' 

"  Bui.  count,  do  you  lemember  that  the  jth  of  October " 

"Child;"'  replied  the  count,  '■not  to  know  the  value  of  .1  man's  wo;.! 
1  have  told  you  twenty  times  that  if  you  nish  to  die  on  that  day,  1  wCj 
assist  you.     Morrel,  farewell  !"— ^"  Do  vou  le.ivo  me  ; ' 

'■  Yes  ;  1  have  business  in  Italy.  1  leave  you  alone  Hitli  your  misfi'"- 
tunes,  and  with  hope,  Maximilian. '-When  do  you  leave." 

"  Iromediatdy  ;  ihe  sieamct  wiits,  and  in  an  hour  I  shall  be  far  frar: 
yoiL     Will  yoti  accompany  mt  \.Q\'fteViM\,oM\,>,\i-,;vKrt\\3]i:' 

"  I  am  entirely  ynvirs,  coMn\."     VVuiicV  ;\ii,LQ\-wj-iii\fti.  <^<t  taiwv  \ti  '^t 
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harbour.  The  white  steam  was  ascending  like  a  plume  of  feathers  from 
the  black  chimney.  The  steamer  soon  disappearedf^  and  in  an  hour  after- 
wards, as  the  coimt  had  said,  was  scarcely  distinguishs^ble  in  the  horizon 
amidst  the  fogs  of  the  night 


CHAPTER    CXV. 

PEPPING. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  steamer  disappeared  behind  Cape  Morgiou,  a 
man,  travelling  post  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  had  just  passed 
the  little  town  of  Aquapendente.  He  was  travelling  fast  enough  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  ground  without  becoming  altogether  suspicious.  This  man, 
^  dressed  in  a  great-coat,  or  rather  a  surtout,  a  little  the  worse  for  the  jour- 
■■^*  ney,  but  which  exhibited  the  riband  of  the  Ldgion  d'Honneur  still  fresh 
^  and  brilliant,  a  decoration  which  also  ornamented  the  under  coat,  mi^ht 
■f  be  recognised,  not  only  by  these  signs,  but  also  from  the  accent  with  which 
A  he  spoke  to  the  postilion,  to  be  a  Frenchman.  Another  proof  that  he  was 
^  a  native  of  the  universal  country  was  apparent  in  the  fact  of  his  knowing 
no  other  Italian  words  than  the  terms  used  in  music.  ^^AlUfrroP*  he 
called  out  to  the  postilions  at  every  ascent.  "il/(f;</<?>vi/i? /"  he  cried  as 
they  descended.  And  any  one  who  has  ever  travelled  that  road,  knows 
there  are  hills  enough  between  Rome  and  Florence  by  the  way  of  Aqua- 
pendente !  These  two  words  greatly  amused  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  On  reaching  La  Storta,  the  point  from  whence  Rome  is  first 
visible,  the  traveller  evinced  none  of  the  enthusiastic  curiosity  which 
usually  leads  strangers  to  stand  up  and  endeavour  to  catch  sight  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  may  be  seen  long  before  any  other  object  is  dis- 
tinguishable. No,  he  merely  drew  a  pocket-book  from  his  pocket,  and 
took  from  it  a  paper  folded  in  four,  and  after  having  examined  it  in  a 
manner  almost  reverential,  he  said — "  Good  !  I  have  it  still." 

The  carriage  entered  by  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  turned  to  the  left,  and 
stopped  at  the  Hotel  dXspagne.  Maitre  Pastrini,  our  old  acquaintance, 
received  the  traveller  at  the  door,  hat  in  hand.  The  traveller  alighted, 
ordered  a  good  dinner,  and  inquired  the  address  of  the  house  of  Thom- 
son and  French,  which  was  immediately  given  to  him,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  Rome.  It  was  situated  in  the  Viadei  Banchi,  ne^ 
St.  Peter's.  In  Rome,  as  everywhere  else,  the  arrival  of  a  post-chaise  is 
an  event  Ten  young  descendants  of  Marius  and  the  Graccni,  barefooted, 
and  out  at  elbows,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  hip,  and  the  other  arm 
gracefully  cur\*cd  above  the  head,  stared  at  the  traveller,  the  post-chaise, 
and  the  horses  ;  to  these  were  added  about  fifty  little  vagabonds  from  the 
states  of  his  holiness,  who  made  a  collection  for  plunging  into  the  Tiber 
at  high  water  from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  Now,  as  these  gamins  of 
Rome,  more  fortunate  than  those  of  Paris,  understand  every  language, 
more  especially  the  French,  they  heard  the  traveller  order  an  apartment, 
a  dinner,  and  finally  inquire  the  way  to  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French. 
The  result  was,  that  when  the  new  comer  left  the  hotel  with  the  cicerone, 
a  man  detached  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  idlers,  and,  without  having 
been  seen  by  the  traveller,  and  appearing  to  excite  no  attention  from  the 
guide,  followed  the  stranger  with  as  much  skill  as  a  Parisian  agent  of 
police  would  have  used. 

The  Frenchman  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach  the  house  of  Thomson 
and  French  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  horses  to  be  harnessed,  but 
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the  lir^:  dc.-sk.     '*  \V;iv)m  shall  I  . 

**  I'he    liaron    I)an.;lar^.'" ' 

opcncJ,  iiir<vi;^^h  which   the   fo-); 
man  who  had  ibllowcd  I)an;j^lars 
tinucd  to  write  for  the  next  five  n 
silence,  and  remained  perfectly  r 
ceased  to  move  over  the  paper  ; 
perfectly  sure  of  a  t^te-d-tcte^— 
Peppino !" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply, 
thing  worth  ha\nng  about  this  laq 
"  There  is  no  great  merit  due  tc 
"  You  know  his  business  here,  t 
"  PardUu  /  he  has  come  to  dra^ 
"  You  will  know  presently,  my  f 
me  false  information,  as  you  did  tl 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?— of  whon 
iman  who  carried  off  3,000  crowns 
really  had  5,000  cro>%'ns,  and  we  fo 
who  you  said  had  30,000  livrcs,  an 
"  You  must  have  searched  badly 
"  Luigi  Vampa  himself  searched 
make  my  obser\ations,  or  the  Frer 
out  my  knowing  the  sum.'*     Peppi 
his  pocket,  began  to  mutter  a  fcv 
through  the  same  door  by  which  L 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  th 
nance.     **  Well  T  asked  Peppino  01 
"Joy,  joy  ! — the  sum  is  large." — 
"Yes,  you  know  the  amnm  ♦  - 
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man  of  twenty.  The  cicerone  reclosed  the  door,  and  sprang  up  by  the 
side  of  the  coachman.     Peppino  mounted  the  seat  behind. 

**  Will  your  excellency  visit  St  Peter's .?"  asked  the  cicerone. 

"  I  did  not  come  to  Rome  to  see,"  said  Danglars,  aloud  ;  then  he  added 
softly,  with  an  avaricious  smile,  "  I  came  to  touch  !"  and  he  tapped  his 
pocket-book,  in  which  he  had  just  placed  a  letter. 

**  Then  your  excellency  is  going " 

"  To  the  hotel** "  Casa  Pastrini  !*  said  the  cicerone  to  the  coach- 
man, and  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  on.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
baron  entered  his  apartment,  and  Peppino  stationed  himself  on  the  bench 
outside  the  door  of  the  hotel,  after  having  whispered  something  in  the  ear 
of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Marius  and  the  Gracchi  whom  we  noticed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  who  immediately  ran  down  the  road  leading 
to  the  Capitol  at  his  fullest  speed.  Danglars  was  tired  and  sleepy  ;  he 
therefore  went  to  bed,  placing  his  pocket-book  under  his  pillow.  Peppino 
had  a  little  spare  time,  so  he  had  a  game  of  mora  with  the  facchina, 
lost  three  crowns,  and  then,  to  console  himself,  drank  a  bottle  of  vin 
d'Orvieto. 

The  next  morning  Danglars  awoke  late,  though  he  went  to  bed  so  early ; 
he  had  not  slept  well  for  five  or  six  nights,  even  if  he  had  slept  at  all  He 
breakfasted  heartily  ;  and  caring  little,  as  he  said,  for  the  beauties  of  the 
Eternal  City,  ordered  post-horses  at  noon.  But  Danglars  had  not  reck- 
oned upon  the  formalities  of  the  police  and  the  idleness  of  the  posting- 
master.  The  horses  only  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  cicerone  did  not 
bring  the  passport  till  three.  All  these  preparations  had  collected  a  niun- 
ber  of  idlers  round  the  door  of  Maitre  Pastrini's ;.  the  descendants  of 
Marius  and  the  Gracchi  were  also  not  wanting.  The  baron  walked  tri- 
-imphantly  through  the  crowd,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  styled  him  "  your 
excellency."  As  Danglars  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with  being 
called  a  baron,  he  felt  rather  flattered  at  the  title  of  excellency,  and  dis- 
tributed a  dozen  pauls  amongst  the  caftailUy  who  were  ready,  for  twelve 
more,  to  call  him  "your  highness." 

"  Which  road  T  asked  the  postilion  in  Italian.  "  The  Ancona  road,*' 
replied  the  baron.  Maitre  Pastrini  interpreted  the  question  and  answer, 
and  the  horses  galloped  off.  Danglars  intended  travelling  to  Venice, 
where  he  would  receive  one  part  of  his  fortune,  and  then  proceeding  to 
Vienna,  where  he  would  find  the  rest,  he  meant  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  the  latter  town,  which  he  had  been  told  was  a  city  of  pleasure. 

He  had  scarcely  advanced  three  leagues  out  of  Rome  when  daylight 
began  to  disappear.  Danglars  had  not  intended  starting  so  late,  or  he 
would  have  remained  ;  he  put  his  head  out  and  asked  the  postilion  how 
long  it  would  be  before  they  reached  the  next  town.  "  Non  capisco^  was 
the  reply.  Danglars  bent  his  head,  which  he  meant  to  imply,  "  Very 
well**  The  carriage  again  moved  on.  "  I  will  stop  at  the  first  posting- 
house,**  said  Danglars  to  himself 

He  still  felt  the  same  self-satisfaction  which  he  had  experienced  the 
previous  evening,  and  which  had  procured  him  so  good  a  night*s  rest. 
He  was  luxuriously  stretched  in  a  good  English  caliche,  with  double 
springs  ;  he  was  drawn  by  four  good  horses,  at  full  gallop  ;  he  knew  the 
relay  to  be  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues.  What  subject  of  meditation 
could  present  itself  to  the  banker,  so  fortunately  become  bankrupt  ? 

Danglars  thought  for  ten  minutes  upon  his  wife  in  Paris  ;  another  ten 
minutes  upon  his  daughter  travelling  about  with  Mademoiselle  d*Annilly  ; 
the  same  period  was  given  to  his  creditors,  and  the  manner  in  which  hp 
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Dan^'lars  thcrcfiMx^  continued 
be  sure  to  awake  at  the  p()Stin^;- 
fancieJ  they  had  reached   the   i 
looked  through  the  w  indow,  e\i)( 
town,  or  at  least  village  ;  but  he 
three  or  four  men  went  and  can 
moment,  expecting  the  postilion 
finished  his  stage.     He  intended 
make  fresh  inquiries  of  the  ne 
harnessed,  and  others  put  in  thei 
from  the  traveller.     Danglars,  as 
hand  pushed  him  back,  and  the  < 
plctely  roused.     Eh  !"  he  said  to 

This  was  another  little  piece  ol 
ing  his  daughter  sing  Italian  duet 
not.     Danglars  then  opened  the  y 

"  Come,  my  friend,"  he  said,  th 

"where  are  yre  going?' "/?«' 

imperious  voice,  accompanied  by 
dentro  la  testa  meant  "  Put  in  yo\ 
grcss  in   Italian.      He    obeyed, 
I  momentarily  incrcasinc^.  cm  used  h 

as  it  was  when  he  be^an  his  jou 
likely  to  keep  a  traveller  awake,  m 
I  Danglars.     His  eyes  acquired  lli 

I  ^  strong  emotion  enables  them  to  se 

I  from  being  too  much  taxed.     Def 

i  when  we  are  alarmed,  we  see  doul 

I  we  see  nothing  but  trouble.     Dan 

ing  at  the  right  hand  ()f  tho  nrrJo, 
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it  seemed  the  carriage  must  dash  ;  but  it  turned  round,  having  b^ind  it 
the  mass,  which  was  no  other  than  one  of  the  ramparts  encircung  Rome. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !**  cried  Danglars^  "  we  are  not  returning  to  Rome  ;  then  It 
is  not  justice  which  is  pursumg  me  !  Gracious  heavens  !  anoUier  idea 
presents  itself ;  what  if  they  should  be ^ 

His  hair  stood  on  end.  He  remembered  those  interesting  stories,  so 
little  believed  in  Paris,  respecting  Roman  bandits  ;  he  remembered  the 
adventures  that  Albert  de  Morcerf  had  related  when  it  was  intended  he 
should  marry  Mademoiselle  Eugenie.  "  They  are  robbers,  perhaps  !"  he 
muttered.  Just  then  the  carriage  rolled  on  something  harat^r  than  the 
gravelled  road.  Danglars  hazarded  a  look  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and 
perceived  monuments  of  a  singular  form  ;  and  his  mind  now  recalled  all 
the  details  Morcerf  had  related,  and  comparing  them  with  his  own  situa- 
tion, he  felt  sure  he  must  be  on  the  Appian  Way.  On  the  left,  in  a  sort 
of  valley,  he  perceived  a  circular  excavation.  It  was  Caracalla's  circle. 
On  a  word  from  the  man  who  rode  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  it  stopped. 
At  the  same  time  the  door  was  opened.  "  Scendi  P  exclaimed  a  com- 
manding voice.  Danglars  instantly  descended  ;  though  he  did  not  yet 
speak  Italian,  he  understood  it  very  well  More  dead  than  alive,  he 
looked  around  him.     Four  men  surrounded  him,  besides  the  postilion. 

"  Di  qu^i^  said  one  of  the  men,  descending  a  little  path  leading  out  of 
the  Appian  .Way.  Danglars  followed  his  guide  without  opposition,  and 
had  no  occasion  to  turn  round  to  see  whether  the  thriee  otners  were  fol- 
lowing him.  Still  it  appeared  as  though  they  stopped  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  like  sentinels.  After  walking  for  about  ten  minutes, 
during  which  Danglars  did  not  exchange  a  single  word  with  his  guide,  he 
found  himself  between  a  hillock  and  a  clump  of  high  weeds  ;  three  men, 
standing  silent,  formed  a  triangle,  of  which  he  was  the  centre.  He  wished 
to  speak,  but  his  tongue  refused  to  move. 
J    "  Avanti  P^  said  the  same  sharp  and  imperative  voice. 

This  time  Danglars  had  double  reason  to  understand  ;  for  if  the  word 
and  gesture  had  not  explained  the  speaker's  meaning,  it  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  man  walking  behind  him,  who  pushed  him  so  rudely,  that 
he  struck  against  the  guide.  This  guide  was  our  friend  Peppino,  who 
dashed  into  the  thicket  of  high  weeds,  through  a  path  which  none  but 
lizards  or  polecats  could  have  imagined  to  be  an  open  road.  Peppino 
stopped  before  a  pit  overhung  by  thick  hedges  ;  the  pit,  half  open,  afforded 
a  passage  to  the  young  man,  who  disappeared  like  the  evil  spirits  in  the 
fairy  tales.  The  voice  and  gesture  of  the  man  who  followed  Danglars 
ordered  him  to  do  the  same.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  the  bank- 
rupt was  in  the  hands  of  Roman  banditti.  Danglars  acouitted  himself 
like  a  man  placed  between  two  dangerous  positions,  and  wno  is  rendered 
brave  by  fear.  Notwithstanding  his  large  stomach,  certainly  not  intended 
to  penefrate  the  fissures  of  an  Italian  road,  he  slid  down  like  Peppino,  and, 
closing  his  ej'es,  fell  upon  his  feet.  As  he  touched  the  ground,  he  opened 
his  eyes.  The  path  was  \i-ide,  but  dark.  Peppino,  who  cared  little  for 
being  recognised  now  he  was  in  his  o\^'n  territories,  struck  a  light,  and  lit 
a  torch.  Two  other  men  descended  after  Danglars,  forming  the  rear- 
guard, and  pushing  Danglars  whenever  he  happened  to  stop,  they  arrived 
by  a  gentle  declivity  at  the  centre  of  a  cross-road  of  sinister  appearance. 
Inde^  the  walls,  hollowed  out  in  sepulchres,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
seemed,  in  contrast  with  the  white  stones,  to  open  their  large  dark  eyes, 
like  those  which  we  see  on  the  faces  of  the  dead.  A  sentinel  struck  his 
carbine  against  his  left  hand.    "  Who  goes  there  T  he  cried. 
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pino  raised  his  torch  to  Danj^ 

might  not  have  his  eyelashes  bu 

appearance  of  pale  and  hideoii 

captain,  *'  conduct  him  to  his  heo 

bed  is  probably  one  of  the  col^n 

shall  enjoy  will  be  death  from  or 

shade." 

!  From  the  depths  of  the  hall  yf\ 

^  '|i  dried  leaves  or  calf-skin  the  com 

1 1  :■  .'V  by  Albert  de  Morcerf  reading  "  C 

I '  studying  the  "  Life  of  Alexander.' 

\ '  lowed  his  guide  ;  he  neither  sup] 

possessed  strength,  will,  power,  c 

nintL    At  length^  he  found  him; 

I  mechanically  lifted  his  foot  five  or 

before  him,  and  bending  his  head 

a  small  room  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

!  dry,  though  situated  at  an    im. 

Danglars,  on  beholding  it,  brightc 

;  God  be  praised  !"  he  said  ;  **  it  is 

"  Kcco  /"  said  the  guide,  and  pu 

the  door  upon  him. 

A  bolt  grated  ;  Danglars  was  a 

bolt,  it  would  have  been  impossibl 

the  garrison  who  held  the  catacoi 

*  a  master  whom  our  readers  must 

\  Vampa.     Danglars,  too,  had  rcco 

would  not  believe  when  Albert  de 

not  only  did  he  recognise  him,  but 
confined- nnH  wViiVK ,    .. 
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CHAPTER  CXVI. 

LUIGI  VAMPA'S  BILL  OF  PARE. 

WG  awake  from  eveiy  sleep  except  the  one  dreaded  by  Danglars.  He 
awoke.  To  a  Parisian  accustomed  to  silken  curtains,  walls  hung  with 
velvet  drapery,  and  the  soft  perfume  of  burning  wood,  the  while  smoke  of 
which  difmses  itself  in  graceful  curves  around  the  room,  the  appearance 
of  the  whitewashed  cell  which  greeted  his  eyes  on  awaking  seemed  like 
the  continuation  of  some  disagreeable  dream.  But  in  such  a  situation  a 
single  moment  suffices  to  change  the  strongest  doubt  into  certainty. 
"Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  "  1  am  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands  of  whom 
Albert  de  Morcerf  spoke."  His  first  idea  was  to  breathe,  that  he  might 
know  whether  he  was  wounded.  He  borrowed  this  from  "  Don  Quixote," 
the  only  book  he  had  ever  read,  but  which  he  still  slightly  remembered. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  "  they  have  not  wounded,  but  perhaps  they  have  robbed 
me  r  and  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  They  were  untouched  \ 
the  hundred  louis  he  had  reserved  for  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Venice 
were  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  in  that  of  his  great-coat  he  found  the 
little  note-case  containing  his  letter  of  credit  for  5,050,000  francs.  "  Sin- 
gular bandits  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  they  have  left  me  my  purse  and  pocket- 
book.  As  I  was  saying  last  night,  they  intend  me  to  be  ransomed. 
Hollo  !  here  is  my  watch  1  Let  me  see  what  lime  it  is."  Danglars'  watch, 
one  of  Breguet's  chefs-d'oeuvre,  which  he  had  carefully  wound  up  on  the 
previous  niglit,  struck  half-past  five.  Without  this,  Danglars  would  have 
been  quite  ignorant  of  the  lime,  for  daylight  did  not  reach  his  cell 
Should  he  demand  an  explanation  from  the  bandits,  or  should  he  wait 
patiently  for  (hem  to  propose  it.  The  last  iiliemaiive  seemed  the  most 
prudent,  so  he  waited  until  twelve  o'clock.  During  all  this  time  a  sentinel, 
.  who  had  been  relieved  at  eight  o'clock,  had  been  watching  his  door.  Dan- 
glarssuddenlyfeltastrong  inclination  to  see  the  person  who  kept  watch  over 
him.  He  had  remarked  thai  a  few  rays,  not  of  daylight  but  from  a  lamp, 
penetrated  through  the  ill-joined  planks  of  the  door  ;  he  approached  it  just 
as  the  brigand  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  which, 
owing  to  the  leathern  bottle  containing  it,  sent  forth  an  odour  which  was 
extremely  unpleasant  to  Danglars.  "  Faugh  !"  he  exclaimed,  retreating  to 
the  extreme  comer  of  his  cell 

At  twelve,  this  man  was  replaced  by  another  functionary,  and  Danglars, 
wishing  to  catch  sight  of  his  new  guardian,  approached  the  door  again. 
He  was  an  athletic,  gigantic  bandit,  with  large  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  flat 
nose  ;  his  red  hair  fell  in  dishevelled  masses  like  snakes  around  his 
shoulders.  "Ah  !  ah  !"  cried  Danglars,  "  this  fellow  is  more  like  an  ogre 
than  anything  else  ;  however,  I  am  rather  too  old  and  tough  to  be  very 
good  eating  !"  We  see  that  Danglars  was  quite  collected  enough  to  jest  ; 
at  the  same  time,  as  though  to  disprove  the  ogreish  propensities,  the  man 
took  some  black  bread,  cheese,  and  onions  from  his  wallet,  which  he 
began  devouring  voraciously.  "  May  I  be  hanged,"  said  Danglars,  glanc- 
ing at  the  bandit's  dinner  through  the  crevices  of  the  door,— "may  I  be 
hanged  if  I  can  understand  how  people  can  eat  such  flllh  !"  and  he  with- 
drew to  seat  himself  upon  his  goatskin,  which  recalled  to  him  the  smell  of 
the  brandy. 

But  the  secrets  of  nature  are  incomprehensible,  and  there  are  certain 
invitations  contained  in  even  the  coarsest  food  which  appeal  very  irresist- 
ibly to  a  lasting  stomach.  Danglars  felt  his  own  not  to  t>e  very  well  sup- 
plied just  then ;  and  gradually  the  miin  appeared  less  ugly,  the  bread  less 


Four  hours  pns*;ed  by,  tlie  i;iant  was  r 
lars,  who  really  be;^an  lo  f\'])cricnce  <\vm 
'ofily,  ai^ain  applif-l  his  t-ye  to  ilic  rv.x 
intellii;ent  countenanro  of  liis  !;ui('e. 
preparing  to  mount  guard  as  comfonal 
opposite  to  the  door,  and  placing  betw 
taining  chick-pease  stewed  with  bacon, 
pretty  little  basket  of  grapes  and  a  bottl 
decidedly  an  epicure.     While  witness 
mouth  watered.    "  Come,"  he  said  to  hi 
more  tractable  than  the  other  l""  and 
"Coming!"   exclaimed    Peppino,  who, 
Maltre  Pastrini,  understood  French  per 

Danglars  immediately  recognised  hin 
in  such  a  furious  manner,  "  Put  in  your  I 
for  recrimination,  so  he  assumed  his  mo: 
a  gracious  smile, — "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
dinner  ?* 

"  Does  your  excellency  happen  to  be 

"  Happen  to  be  hungry  !   that*s  exc( 
twenty-four  hours  !"  muttered  Danglan 

sir,  I  am  hungry — very  hungry  !" "  ^ 

and  Peppino  placed  his  pan  on  the  grou 
under  the  nostrils  of  Danglars. — "  Give 

"  Have  you  kitchens  here  ?^ 

"  Kitchens  ?— of  course  !  complete  om 

*  Excellent !" 

"  Well !  a  fowl,  fish,  game,  it  signifies 

"  As  your  excellency  pleases  !    You  n 
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etccllenqr,"  sdd  Peppino,  placing  his  hand  on  the  bankei's  shoulder ; 
"  people  pay  here  bobre  tbey  eat.    They  might  not  be  satisfied,  and " 

"Ah!  ah!"  thought  Danglars,  "  this  is  no  longer  like  Paris,  without 
reckoning  that  I  shall  probably  be  fleeced  !  Never  mind,  I  will  carry  it 
off  well !     I  have  always  heard  how  cheap  poultry  is  in  Italy  ;  I  should 

think  a  fowl  is  worth  about  twelve  sous  at  Rome. There,"  he  said, 

throwing  a  louis  down.  Peppino  picked  up  the  louis,  and  Danglars  again 
prepared  to  carve  the  fowl     "Stay  a  moment,  your  excellencyi"  said 

Pei^ino,  rising  ;  "you  still  owe  mc  something." "  1  said  they  would 

fleece  me,"  thought  Danglars  ;  but  resolving  to  resist  the  extortion,  he 
said,  "  Come,  how  much  do  I  owe  you  for  this  fowl  ?' 

"  Vdut  excellency  has  given  me  a  louis  on  account" 

"A  louis  on  account  for  a  fowl !" "  Certainly  ;  and  your  excellency 

now  owes  me  4,999  louis  I"  Danglars  opened  his  enonnous  eyes  on  hear- 
ing this  gigantic  joke.  "  Come,  come,  this  is  very  droll— very  amusing — 
I  allow  i  but,  as  I  am  very  hungry,  pray  allow  me  to  eat.     Stay,  here  is 

another  louis  for  you." "  Then,  that  "ill  make  only  4,998  louis,"  said 

Peppino,  with  the  same  indifferenca     "  I  shall  get  them  all  in  time." 

"Oh  !  as  for  that,"  said  Danglars,  angry  in  his  perseverance  in  the  jest, 
— "as  for  that  you  will  never  succeed.  Co  10  the  devil!  You  do  not 
know  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  !"  Peppino  made  a  sign,  and  the  youth 
hastily  removed  the  fowl.  Danglars  threw  himself  upon  his  go.-iiskin,  and 
Peppmo,  re-closing  the  door,  again  began  eating  his  peas  and  bacon. 
Though  Danglars  could  not  see  Peppino,  the  noise  of  his  teeth  allowed  no 
doubt  as  to  his  occupation.  He  was  certainly  eadng,  and  noisily  too,  like 
an  ill-bred  man.  "^Brute  !"  said  Danglars.  Peppino  pretended  not  to 
hear  him,  and,  without  even  turning  his  head,  continued  to  eat  slowly. 
Danglars'  stomach  felt  so  empty,  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  fill  it  again  ;  still  he  had  patience  for  another  half-hour,  which 
appeared  to  him  like  a  century.  He  again  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
"  Come,  sir,  do  not  keep  me  stori-ing  here  any  longer,  but  tell  me  what 

they  want." "  Nay,  your  excellency,  it  is  yon  should  tell  ug  what  you 

want     Give  your  orders,  and  we  will  execute  them." 

"  Then  open  the  door  directly."  Peppino  obeyed.  "Pardieul  I  want 
something  to  eat !    To  eat— do  you  hear?" "Are  you  hungry?" 

"Come,  you  understand  me." 

"What  would  your  excellency  like  10  eat  ?" 

"  A  piece  of  dry  bread,  since  the  fowls  are  beyond  all  price  in  this  ac- 
cursed place."— ^"  Bread  !  very  well.  Holloa,  there  I  some  bread  !"  he 
exclaimed.  The  youth  brought  a  smalUoaf.  "Howmuch.'°askedDanglars, 

"  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  louiS,"  said  Peppino  ; 
"  you  have  paid  two  louis  in  advance." 

"What!   100,000  francs  fora  loaf  ?" 

"  One  hundred  thousand  francs  !"  repeated  Fe[n>ino. 

"But  you  only  asked  100,000  francs  for  a  fowl  1" 

"We  have  a  fixed  price  for  all  our  provisions.  It  signifies  nothing 
whether  you  eat  much  or  little — whether  you  have  ten  dishes  or  one — it  is 

always  the  same  price." "  What !  still  keeping  up  this  silly  jest  ?    My 

dear  fellow,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous— stupid  !  You  had  better  tell  me  at 
once  that  you  intend  starving  me  to  death." 

"  Dh  dear,  no,  your  excellency,  unless  you  intend  to  commit  suicide^ 

Pay  and  eat" "  And  what  em  I  to  pay  with,  brute  F"  said  Danglua, 

enraged     "  Do  you  suppose  I  can;  loo>ooo  frann  in  my  pocket  ?" 


^jS  Tin:  covsT  of  MOSTE-cntsro. 

'•  Your  excellency  has  !;,o;o.ooo  francs  in  j-our  pocket ;  thai  Vfill  be  B^ 
fowls  at  ioo,<x>o  franca  a-piece,  and  half  a  fowl  for  the  50,000.' 

Uanfjlars  shuddered.  The  bandage  fcU  from  his  ej-es,  and  he  tmte- 
stood  the  joke,  which  he  did  not  think  quite  so  stupid  as  he  had  duoe 
just  before.  "Come."  he  said,  "if  I  pay  you  the  100,000  Craocs,  Tillfm 
be  saiisiifd,  and  allow  me  to  cat  at  my  easei" 

*■  Certainly,"  said  Peppino. 

'•But  how  can  1  p.iy  them ?"— — " Oh,  nothing  easier:  you  hanu 
account  opened  with  Messrs.  Thomson  and  French,  Via  dei  Bmchi. 
Rome  :  j:i\e  me  a  bill  for  4.99S  louis  on  these  gentlemen,  and  our  h«kr 
shall  lake  \:."  D.iii-lars  ihou-hl  it  as  well  to  comply  with  a  good  gnct : 
-■<  he  look  the  pen,  ink, and  paper  Peppino  offered  him,  »-roieibe  t^aa: 
signed  it.  ■■Here,"  he  saiii,  "here  isa  bill  at  sight." "  Andhereisjuc- 
imvl.'  Danglars  siyhcd  while  he  cari-ed  the  fu»J  ;  it  appeared  rery  thi 
for  the  price  it  had  coit,  .•\s  for  Peppino,  he  read  the  paper 
put  it  into  his  pockci.  and  continued  eating  his  peas. 

CHAPTER  CXVII. 


TuF.  iiei:  d.iy  Danglars  was  again  hungry:  certainly  the  air  of  that  duHgcM 
n'js  very  appetising.  The  prisoner  expected  that  he  would  be  at  do  t^ 
pense  that  day.  for,  like  an  economical  man,  he  had  concealed  half  ofhi 
fow!  and  a  piece  of  the  bread  in  the  comer  of  his  cclL  But  he  had  w 
sooner  eaten  Ih.in  he  felt  thii-sty  ;  he  had  forgotten  that-  He  str^^ 
a.:;amst  his  ihirii  till  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  tnouth  ;  ibeo,  k 
liJuyer -ible  10  rcaisi.  hc-c;dled  out.    The  sentinel  opened  the  door 
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, "  Yes,  your  excellency.     What  then  P" 

B        "  How  much  do  you  require  for  my  ransom  ?" "  Merely  the  s^oocmoo 

;    you  have  about  you."     Danglars  felt  a  dreadful  spasm  dart  through  his 
K    beaxt     "But  this  is  all  I  have  left  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  out  of  an  im- 
t    nense  fortune.     If  you  deprive  me  of  that,  take  away  my  life  alsa' 
I        "We  are  forbidden  to  shed  your  bfood" 

"And  by  whom  are  you  forbidden  (" "  By  him  we  obey." 

"You  do,  then,  obey  some  one?" "Yes,  a  chiet" 

. ,       "I  thought  you  said  you  were  the  chief i" 

^       *  So  I  am  of  these  men  j  but  there  is  another  over  me." 

,       "And  did  your  superior  tell  you  to  treat  me  thus  f "  Yes.' 

_,        "But  my  purse  will  be  exhausted." "  Probably." 

^       ■  Come,"  said  Danglars,  "  will  you  take  a  million  f "  No." 

J       "Two  millions  ?— three  ?— four?    Come,  four?    I  will  give  them  to  you 

on  condition  that  you  let  me  go." "Why  do  you  offer  me  -),ooo,ooo for 

what  is  worth  5,000,000  ?    This  is  a  kind  of  usury,  banker,  I  do  not  under- 

stand." "  Take  all,  then— take  all,  I  tell  you,  and  kill  me  !" "  Come 

come,  calm  yourself     You  will  excite  your  blood,  and  that  would  produce 
an  appetite  it  would  require  a  million  a  day  to  satisfy.     Be  more  econo- 

"  But  when  I  have  no  more  money  left  to  pay  you  ?"  asked  the  tnfiuiated 

Danglars. "  Then  you  must  suffer  hunger." 

,         "Suffer  hunger?"  said  Danglars,  becoming  pale. 

"Most  likely,"  replied  Vampa,  coolly. 

"  But  you  say  you  do  not  wish  to  kill  me  T "  No," 

"  And  yet  you  will  let  me  perish  with  hunger  7" 

"Ah,  that  IS  a  different  thing." 

"Well,  then,  wretches  I"  cned  Danglars,"!  will  defy  your  infamous 
calculations !— I  would  rather  die  at  once  !  You  may  torture,  torment, 
Idll  me,  but  you  shall  not  have  my  signature  again  !" "  As  your  excel- 
lency pleases,"  said  Vampa,  as  he  left  the  cell  Danglars,  raving,  threw 
himself  on  the  goatskin.  Who  could  these  men  be?  Who  was  the  in- 
visible chief?  What  could  be  his  projects  towards  him?  And  why,  when 
everyone  else  was  allowed  to  be  ransomecL  might  he  not  also  be?  Oh, 
yes  !  ceitaialy  a  speedy,  sudden  death  would  be  a  fine  means  of  deceiving 
these  remorseless  enemies,  who  appeared  to  pursue  him  with  such  incom- 
prehensible vengeance.  But  to  die?  Forthe  first  time  in  his  life  Dangl^ 
contemplated  death  with  a  mixture  of  dread  and  desire ;  the  time  had 
come  when  the  implacable  spectre,  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  every 
huRtan  creature,  arrested  his  sight,  and  called  out,  with  every  pulsation  of 
his  heart,  "Thou  shall  die  !" 

Danglars  resembled  a  timid  animal  excited  in  the  chase  :  first  it  flies, 
then  despairs,  and  at  last,  by  the  very  force  of  desperation,  succeeds  in 
escaping.  Danglars  meditated  an  escape  ;  but  the  walls  were  solid  rock, 
a  man  was  sitting  reading  at  the  only  outlet  to  the  cell,  and  behind  that 
man  figures  armed  with  guns  continually  passed.  His  resolution  not  to 
~  sign  lasted  two  days,  after  which  he  ofTered  a  million  for  some  food.  TTiey 
sent  him  a  magnificent  supper,  and  took  his  million. 

From  this  time  the  prisoner  resolved  to  suffer  no  longer,  but  to  yield  to 

all  his  exigencies.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days,  after  having  made  a  splendid 

dinner,  he  reckoned  his  accounts,  and  found  he  had  only  50^000  fiancs 

r.  left.    Then  a  strange  reaction  took  place  :  he  who  had  just  aband(med 

"  5,000,000  endeavoured  to  save  the  5(V»o  &ancs  he  had  lefl  ;  and,  sooner 

than  give  them  up,  he  resolved  to  enter  again  upon  his  life  of  privatioI^— 


answer.     On  the  fifth  cUiy  he 
**  Are  yi)U  no:  a  Christian 
wish  to  assassinate  a  man  wh 
my  former  friends,  my  formei 
face  to  the  jjround.     Then  ris 

;*  The  chief :  the  chief  l" * 

in;: :  **what  do  you  want  ? 

h)ldin;^  oui  his  pocket-book,  * 
liberty— I  only  ask  to  live  f 
"  Then  you  suffer  a  great  dc 
"  Siill,  there  have  been  mcr 

"I  do  not  think  so." *-Y 

Dan^jlars  thought  of  the  old 
seen  groaning  on  his  bed.     H 
groaned.  **  Yes,"  he  said,  **  th( 
than  I  have,  but  then  they  mu 
**  Do  you  repent  ?"  asked  a  < 
hair  to  stand  on  end.     His  fee 
and  behind  the  bandit  he  saw 
shadow  of  a  stone  column. 
"  Of  what  must  I  repent  r  s 
"Of  the  evil  you  have  done, 
"  Oh,  yes  !  oh,  yes  I  I  do  in< 

his  emaciated  fist. "  Then 

cloak,  and  advancing  to  the  li^ 

'*  The  Count  of  Monte-Cris 

than  he  had  been  just  before  fi 

*'  Vou  arc  mistaken — I  am  n 

*'  Then  who  are  "you  ?'^ " 

I  am  he  whose  betrothed   vc 
trampled  that  you  might  raise 
you  condemned  to  die  of  hung« 
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nitbdrew  ;  when  he  raised  his  head  he  saw  noihing  more  than  a  kind  of 
^tadow  disappearing  in  the  passage,  before  wbicD  the  bandits  bowed. 
According  10  the  count's  directions,  Danglan  was  waited  on  by  Vampa, 
who  brought  him  the  best  »'ine  and  &uits  of  Italy ;  then,  having  conducted 
hiin  [o  the  road,  and  pointed  to  his  post-chaise,  he  lefl  him  leaning  against 
tk  tri;e.  He  remaiacd  there  all  night,  not  knowing  where  he  was.  When 
daylight  dawned,  he  saw  thai  he  was  near  a  stream  ;  he  was  thirsty,  and 
dragged  himself  towards  it.  As  he  stooped  don-n  to  drink,  he  perceived 
that  his  hair  had  become  quite  white. 


CH.AHTER  CXVIK. 

WW.    FFtTJI    OF   OCTOIIER. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  an  opal-coloured  liehl,  through 
which  an  autumnal  sun  shed  its  golden  rays,  descended  on  the  blue  sea. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  gradually  decreased,  and  a  light  brce7c  arose, 
seeming  like  the  respiration  of  nature  on  awakening  from  the  burning 
siesta  of  the  south  ;  a  delicious  zephyr  played  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  waficd  from  snore  lo  shore  the  sn'eet  pcrfiimc  of 
plants,  mingled  with  ilie  fresh  smel!  of  the  sea. 

A  light  yacht,  chaste  and  elegant  in  its  form,  nas  gliding  amidst  the 
first  dews  of  night  over  the  immense  Like,  extending  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  from  Tunis  to  Venice.  The  motion  resembled  that  of  a 
swan  with  its  wings  opened  towards  the  wind,  gliding  on  the  water.  It 
advanced,  at  the  same  time,  swiftly  and  gracefully,  leaving  behind  it  a 
flittering  track.  Uy  degrees  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  western 
horizon  ;  but,  as  though  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  fanciful  ideas  in  heathen 
mi'thoiogy,  its  indiscreet  rays  reappeared  on  the  strnimit  of  each  wave, 
seeming  to  reveal  that  the  god  of  fire  had  just  enfolded  himself  in  the 
bosom  of  Amphitriie,  uho  in  vain  endeavoured  to  hide  her  lover  beneath 
her  azure  mantle.  The  yacht  moved  rapidly  on,  though  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  wind  to  rufRc  the  curls  on  the  head  of  a  young  girl. 
Standing  on  the  prow  was  a  tall  man,  of  a  dark  complexion,  who  saw  with 
diluting  eyes  that  they  were  approaching  a  dark  mass  of  land  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  waves,  like  the  hat  of  a  Catalan. 
"  Is  that  Monte-Cristo  V  asked  the  traveller,  to  whose  orders  ihc  yacht  was 
for  the  time  submitted,  in  a  melancholy  voice, 

"  Ves,  your  excellency,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  have  reached  it !" 

"  We  have  reached  it !"  repeated  the  traveller,  in  an  accent  of  indescrib- 
able sadness.  Then  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Yes  ;  that  is  the  haicn."  And 
tlicn  he  again  plunged  into  a  train  of  thought,  the  character  of  which  was 
better  revealed  by  a  sad  smite,  than  it  would  have  been  bv  tears.  A  few- 
minutes  afterwards  a  flash  of  light,  which  was  extinguished  instantly,  was 
seen  on  the  land,  and  the  sound  of  firearms  reached  the  yacht 

"Your  excellency,"  said  the  captain,  "that  was  the  land  signal,  will  you 

answer  it  yourself?" "What  signal?"    The  captain  pointed  towards 

the  island,  up  the  side  of  which  ascended  a  volume  of  smoke,  increasing 
as  it  rose     '^Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  as  if  awaking  Irom  a  dream.     "Give  it  to 

The  captain  gave  him  a  loaded  carbine  1  the  traveller  slowly  raised  it, 
and  fired  in  the  air.  Ten  minutes  aiierwards,  the  sails  were  biailcd,  and 
they  cast  anchor  about  one  hundred  paces  from  the  little  harbour.  The 
canoe  was  already  in  the  sea,  loaded  with  fotit  roK'ers  and  the  pilot    The 


footing.     After  about  thirty  ]ku:cs  they 
on  the  gnnintl  to  shake  off  the  wet,  and 
him  his  road,  for  it  was  (juiie  dark.      Ji 
his  shoulder,  and  a  voice,  v.  hich  made 
evening,  Maximihan  I  you  arc  punrtuii 
count  ^'  said  the  voung  man,  in  an  alm( 
Cristo's  hand  witn  both  his  own. 

^  Yes ;  you  see  I  am  as  exact  as  y 

dear  fellow  ;  you  must  change  your  clot) 

Come,  I  have  a  habitation  prepared  for 

fatigue  and  cold."      Monte-Cristo  per 

turned  round  ;  indeed,  Morrel  saw  wi 

brought  him  had  left  without  being  pai( 

sound  of  their  oars  might  be  heard  as  t 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  count,  "  you  are  1 

"  Yes  ;  I  paid  them  nothing,  and  yet 

"  Never  mind  that,  Maximilian,"  said 

made  an  agreement  with  the  Navy,  tha 

free  of  all  charge.     I  have  made  a  barg 

with  surprise.    "  Count,"  he  said,  "  you 

"  How  so  T "  Here  you  laugh." 

"You  are  right  to  recall  me  to  mysc 
delighted  to  see  you  again,  and  forgot 

is  fleeting." **  Oh,  no,  no  I  count,"  cri 

hands,  "  pray  laugh  ;  be  happy,  and  p 
that  life  is  endurable  to  suticrcrs.     O 
you  are  ;  you  affect  this  gaiety  to  inspii 
wrong,  Morrel ;  I  was  really  hap])y.'* 
"  Then  you  forget  me  ;  so  much  the 
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can  only  be  appeased  in  the  grave  ?  Are  you  still  actuated  by  the 
irhich  drags  the  living  to  the  pursuit  of  death,  or  are  you  only  suffer* 
a  the  prostration  of  &tigue  and  the  weariness  of  '  hope  deferr^  ?* 
5  loss  of  memory  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  weep  ?  Oh  ! 
ir  friend,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  you  can  no  longer  weep,  if  your 
heart  be  dead,  if  you  put  aU  your  trust  in  God,  then,  Maximilian, 

consoled — do  not  complain." "  Count,"  said  Morrel,  in  a  firm 

he  same  time  soft  voice,  '*  listen  to  me,  as  to  a  man  whose  thoughts 
sed  to  heaven,  t|iough  he  remains  on  earth  :  I  come  to  die  in  the 
'  a  friend.  Certainly,  there  are  people  whom  I  love.  I  love  my 
iilie, — I  love  her  husband  Emmanuel ;  but  I  require  a  strong  mind 
e  on  my  last  moments  ;  my  sister  would  be  bathed  in  tears  and 
* ;  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer  ;  Emmanuel  would  tear  the 
from  my  hand,  and  alarm  the  house  with  his  cries.  You,  count,  who 
'c  than  mortal,  will,  I  am  sure,  lead  me  to  death  by  a  pleasant  path, 

I  not  ?" "  My  friend,"  said  the  count,  "  I  have  still  one  douot, — 

weak  enough  to  pride  yourself  upon  your  sufferings  ?" 
indeed, — I  am  calm,"  said  Morrel,  giving  his  hand  to  the  count ; 
alse  does  not  beat  slower  or  faster  than  usual  No,  I  feel  I  have 
I  the  goal,  and  I  will  go  no  farther.  You  told  me  to  wait  and  hope  ; 
know  what  you  did,  unfortunate  adviser  1  I  waited  a  month,  or 
I  suffered  for  a  month  !  I  did  hope  (man  is  a  poor  wretched  crea- 
did  hope.  What  I  cannot  tell :  something  wonderful,  an  absurdity, 
:le, — of  what  nature  He  alone  can  tell  who  has  mingled  with  our 
that  folly  we  call  hope.  Yes  :  I  did  wait ; — yes  ;  I  did  hope,  coimt, 
iring  this  quarter  of  an  hour  we  have  been  talking  together,  you 
iconsciously  wounded,  tortured  my  heart,  for  every  word  you  have 
proved  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me.  Oh  !  count,  I  shall  sleep 
deliciously  in  the  arms  of  death  !"  Morrel  pronounced  these 
vith  an  energy  which  made  the  count  shudder.  "  My  friend,"  con- 
Morrel,  "  you  named  the  fiflh  of  October  as  the  term  of  the  delay 
ed, — ^to-day  is  the -fifth  of  October,"  he  took  out  his  watch ;  "  it  is 
le  o'clock, — I  have  yet  three  hours  to  live." 

it  so  ?"  said  the  count,  "  come."  «  Morrel  mechanically  followed  the 
ind  they  had  entered  the  grotto  before  he  perceived  it  He  felt  a 
under  his  feet,  a  door  opened,  perfumes  surrounded  him.  and  a 
\  light  dazzled  his  eyes.  Morrel  hesitated  to  advance,  he  dreaded 
rvating  effect  of  all  that  he  saw.  Monte-Cristo  drew  him  in  gently, 
should  we  not  spend  the  last  three  hours  remaining  to  us  of  lift^ 
se  ancient  Romans,  who,  when  condemned  by  Nero,  their  emperor 
r,  sat  down  at  a  table  covered  with  flowers,  and  gently  glidea  into 
:hrough  the  perfume  of  heliotropes  and  roses  T  Morrel  smiled.  "As 
ase,"  he  said  ;  "  death  is  always  death,  that  is  forgetfulness,  repose, 
)n  from  life,  and  therefore  from  grief."  He  sat  down,  and  Monte- 
placed  himself  opposite  to  him.  They  were  in  the  marvellous 
room  before  described,  where  the  statues  had  baskets  on  their 
Iways  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers.  Morrel  had  looked  carelessly 
and  had  probably  noticed  nothing, 
us  talk  like  men,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  count 

ceed  !" "  Count  !"  said  Morrel,  "  you  are  the  epitome  of  all 

knowledge,  and  you  seem  to  be  a  being  descended  from  a  wiser 
re  advanced  world  than  ours." 

ire  is  something  true  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  count,  with  that 
rhich  made  him  so  handsome  ;  "  I  have  descended  from  a  planet 
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called  grieE" "  1  beiieve  all  you  Idl  nW  irithoM  questionlnelfts  «M 

in  proof,  you  loW  me  (o  live,  and  I  did  Gve  ;  you  loid  nw  \-a  hope,  nd 
almcisi  did  so.  I  am  almist  inclined  lo  ask  yon,  iw  though  you  Mi 
perit;ni:ed  deaA, '  is  il  painftil  to  die  ?  " 

Miinie-Crish)  looked  upon  Morrel  with  indcscrilwbte 
""t'es,"  he  sui^  *yes,  doubtless  it  is  painful,  if  you  violenily 
outer  covering  %hich  obstinately  be^  fbf  life.  If  you  plunge  iidisi« 
into  your  ilesh  :  If  you  insinuate  a  bullet  inlo  your  brain,  u^kb  the  kM 
shock  disorders  i  certainly,  then,  you  will  sufler  pain,  and  yoa  mil  »«» 

quitting  3  life  fM-  a  repose  yon  have  bought  ai  so  dear  a  price," •¥«. 

I  understand  there  is  i.  secret  of  luxury  and  piin  In  death,  aa  wdl  m  I» 
life  :  ihe  only  thing  is  to  understand  it" 

"  \'o\j  have  sjMkcn  truly,  Maximilian ;  according  to  the  cart  w«  bem 
upon  ii,  death  is  either  a  fHcnd  who  rocks  Us  gently  as  a  nurse;  or. 
enemy  ivho  riolently  drags  the  sou!  ftwm  the  body.  Some  ^y.  urben  t 
world  is  much  older,  and  irticn  ma.nlcind  will  be  masters  of  all  tlK  4fr 
structiic  powers  in  nature,  to  serve  for  the  general  good  of  hmniinityj  rtn 
mankind,  as  you  were  juil  saying,  have  discoii-ered  the  secnu  oTdeall^ 
then  ih.^t  death  «ill  becotne  ai  s«ttet  and  v<o1npttioi|s  u  a  shtDabet  !■  ft* 

amis  of  your  bdivrt," i-"Ajid  if  yoti  wishM  to  £t,  yOa  wtrnM   " 

this  death,  count  ?' "  Ye?.'' 

Morrel  extended  hi-.  1-,  i.v;  ■  '...  .  I  :.  ■.!l-[--:jijiI,"'  !;c  .■.■ii,1,  ■■  «hy  y 
had  me  brought  li     ■      ■    '  ■     ■'.    ■  .  i "■    ■    ..v.-,Mn,;.' 

thissubterrane.m  |i  ■  ii-unf" 

Ji  wns  because  V'  ■  -c  swf^ 

means  of  dcatii  .-.f  ^vliirh  ^.,■  m^i-.>  -ipo.ikin-;  ;  ,i  licaih  -x  itiioi.t  a:,-onv.: 
death  which  .iIIom-s  mc  to  f.ido  .may  «hik-  pronoiniciiv^  \"alcinines  ivirr' 
and  pressing  your  hand.'' 

"Yes:  you  have  cjuesscd  ri-inlv,  Mr>ricl,'  said  tlic  coimt,  "that  is  "hi 

I  iniended." "Thanks;  thi;  idei,   thai  lo-nioriow  i   shall  no  ioi^;^ 

suffer,  is  sweet  to  my  heart.'' 

"  Do  you  then  regret  nothing  ?■' "  No,"  replied  Morrel, 

■■  Not  even  nic  ;■  asked  ihe  count,  v  iih  deep  emotion.  Morrel's  dw 
eve  was  for  iho  nioiii.'nl  cliwdcd.  then  it  slwnc  «ith  unusual  lustre,  ar.i;  J 
hir^'e  tear  rolled  d  >-.v;i  his  citcck. 

"W'h.iil'  s.iid  the   count,  "do   yon   sull    regret  anything  in   the  "crii. 

and  yet  die  ?" "  Oh  !   1  entreat  you,*'  e\i;laimed  Morrel,  in  a  low  i-pirc 

"  do  not  spc.ik  another  word,  totint,  do  nor  prolon;;  my  punishment."  T>r 
count  fancied  he  wa;  vi;-Idin:,  .\nd  ihi>  hclicf  revived  the  horribk-  A'-:': 
Ihal  had  overwhcinu-d  him  at  ihc  Ch.iteaii  dIC  "1  am  cndcivourir;. 
he  thoii;;hl,  ''to  make  this  man  happy  ;  I  li'ok  iipim  this  rcslitiitii^n  .i>  ■ 
wi-ighl  thrown  into  the  scale  to  l).il,in(0  ihc  c\il  I  have  wrott;:ht.  Ni^" 
supposing  1  am  deceived,  if  this  man  lu^  not  Iil-cu  unhappy  cnouj;h  : 
merit  happiness.  -Mas!  what  woiddbocomeofmc  n  ho  can  only  alone  fotev. 
by  doing  good  ?'  Then  he  s.iid  alfiud,  '■  l.istun,  Morrel,  1  sec  yoitr  gr:: 
is  -rc.it,  but  Mill  you  do  not  like  to  risk  yoi;r  -ou!.'^  Morrc!  =niilcd  sadi^ 
"Count,''  he  said,  "  I  swear  to  you  my  soul  is  no  longci  my  cum."'- — 
".^la\ilnili.ln,  you  know  I  have  no  relation  in  the  world.  I  have  acre- 
tomed  my-idl'  m  regard  you  .as  my  ion  ■  well,  ilicti,  lo  f.avc  my  son,  I  i' 
s.lcriticc  my  life,  nay.  even  my  fortune.'' 

"  Wh.at  do  you  mean?" "I  mean,  that  you  «i^h  lo  quit  life  bccat:-c 

you  do  not  understand  all  the  enjoyment-  which  are  the  fruits  of  .i  ]ii;< 
fortune.  Morrel.  I  possess  nc.irly  a  hundred  millions,  I  give  them  lo  yM 
with  sm.li  afonuii';  ^X'Utaftavuivicveiv  v.-ii!i.  Arc  yoii  ambitious.'  c^ciy 
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career  \%  open  to  you.  Overturn  the  world,  change  its  character,  yield  to 
mad  ideas,  be  even  criminal — but  live." 

"  Count,  I  have  jour  word,"  said  Morrel,  coWfy,  then  takio;  out  hit 
watch,  he  added  :  "  It  is  half-past  eleven." 

"  Morrel,  can  you  intend  ii  m  my  house,  beneath  my  eyes  7* 

"Then  let  me  go,"  said  Maximilian  "or  I  shall  think  vou  did  not  love 

me  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  yours  %'  and  he  rose, '■  It  is  well,"  satd 

M on te-Cnsto,  whose  countenance  brightened  at  these  words,  "you  wish 
it ;  you  are  inflexible  ;  yes,  as  you  said,  you  are  indeed  wretche^  and  a 
miracle  alone  can  cure  you  ;  sit  do«n,  Morrel,  and  wait" 

Morrel  obeyed  ;  ihe  count  rose,  and  unlocking  a  closet  with  a  key  sus- 
pended from  his  gold  chain,  took  from  it  a  little  silver  casket,  beautifully 
carved  and  chased,  the  comers  of  which  represented  four  bending  figures, 
similar  to  the  Caiyaiides,  the  forms  of  women,  sj-mbols  of  the  angels 
aspiring  to  heaven.  He  placed  the  casket  on  the  table  %  then  opening  it, 
took  out  a  little  golden  box,  the  top  of  which  flew  opien  when  touched  by 
a  secret  sjiring.  This  box  contained  an  unctuous  substance  partly  solid, 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  colour,  owing  to  the  reflection 
of  the  polished  gold,  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  which  ornamented  the 
box.  It  was  a  mixed  mass  of  blue,  red,  and  gold.  The  count  took  out  a 
small  quantity  of  this  with  a  gilt  spoon,  and  ofiered  it  to  Morrel,  fixing  a 
long  steadfast  glance  upon  him.  It  was  then  observable  that  the  substance 
lias  greenish. 

"  This  is  what  you  asked  for,"  he  said,  " and  iihat  I  promised  to  give 

you.'' "  I  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,"  said  the  young  man, 

taking  the  spoon  from  the  hands  of  Monie-Cristo.  The  count  took  another 
spoon,  and  again  dipped  it  into  the  golden  bent  "What  are  you  going  to 
do,  my  friend?"  asked  Morrel,  arresting  his  hand. 

"Afafoi  /  Morrel,  I  was  thinking  that  I,  too,  am  weary  of  life,  and  since 
an  opportunity  presents  itself " 

"Stay  !"  said  the  young  man,  "You  who  love,  and  are  beloved  ;  you, 
who  have  faith  and  hope,— oh  !  do  not  follow  my  example  ;  in  your  case 
it  would  be  a  crime.  Adieu,  my  noble  and  generous  friend,  adieu  j  I  will 
go  and  tell  Valentine  what  you  have  done  for  me."  And  slowly,  though 
without  any  hesitation,  only  waiting  to  press  the  count's  hand  fen-ently, 
he  swallowed  the  mysterious  substance  offered  by  Monte-Crislo.  Then 
they  were  both  silent.  Ali,  mule  and  attentiie,  brought  the  pipes  and 
cofiee,  and  disappeared.  By  degrees  the  lamps  gradually  faded  in  the 
hands  of  the  marble  statues  which  held  them,  nnd  the  perfumes  appeared 
less  powerful  to  Morrel.  Sealed  opposite  to  him,  Monte-Cristo  watchsd 
him  m  the  shadow,  and  Morrel  saw  nothing  but  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
count  An  overpoivering  sadness  took  possession  of  the  young  man  ;  his 
hands  relaxed  their  hold  ;  ihe  objects  in  the  room  gradually  lost  their  form 
and  colour  ;  and  his  disturbed  vision- seemed  to  perceive  doors  and  cur- 
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last  effort  to  extend  his  hand,  but  it  fell  powei 
appeared  to  him  that  Monte-Cristo  smiled,  not  with  the  sliaj^  ard  fear- 
ful expression  which  had  sometimes  revealed  to  him  ibe  secrets  of  his 
heart,  but  with  the  benevolent  kindness  of  a  father  for  an  wifarr  Ai  die 
same  time  the  count  appeared  to  increase  in  stamie ;  lot  farm,  neajly 
double  its  usual  height,  stood  out  in  nlief  agaiDK  ife  Hid  tapcRry, 
his  black  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  he  stood  in  ibe  gnrnfr  rf  a  iperadrg 
angeL     Morrel,  overpowered,  turned  round  in  ibc  nm-dksx :  2  •icii^Mcs 


in  which  he  was  ^^ontly  ^Udiiv^  into  his 
of  marvollous  beauty  appear  on  tlie  thr 
two  rooms.  l\ile,  and  sweetly  siuihnL;, 
conjurin^,^  the  an.;el  of  vcn;^eance.  *'  Is 
thought  the  dyiiv^  man  ;  "that  an^^el 
Monte-Cristo  pointed  Morrel  to  the  you 
him  with  clasped  hands  and  a  smile  up* 

"Valentine  !  Valentine!"  he  mentall; 
no  sound  ;  and,  as  though  all  his  strer 
emotion,  he  sighed  and  closed  his  eyes, 
his  lips  again  moved. 

"  He  is  calling  you,"  said  the  count ; 
your  destiny — he  from  whom  death  woi 
to  hintL  Happily,  I  vanquished  deatl: 
never  again  be  separated  on  earth  ;  sin 
yoiL  Without  me,  you  would  both  1 
atonement  of  these  two  existences  !*' 

Valentine  seized  the  count's  hand,  ar 
carried  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Oh  !  thank  me  again  !*'  said  the  c( 
that  I  have  restored  you  to  ha])pincs: 
require  this  assurance." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  I  thank  you  with 
"  and  if  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  nv 
ask  my  beloved  sister  Haydec,  wlic 
France,  has  caused  me  to  wait  patient 
to  me  of  yoiL" 

I*  You  then  love  Hayd<5e  r  asked  M< 
vain  endeavoured  to  dissimulate. 

"Oh  yes  !  with  all  my  soul."' 
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shadow  yours.  Daughter  of  a  prince  !  I  restore  to  you  the  riches  and 
name  of  your  faiher." 

Hayd^e  became  paJe,  and  lifting  her  transparent  hands  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  hoarse  with  tears,  "  Then  you  leave  me,  my  lord  ?' 

"Hayd^e,  Haydie!  you  are  young  and  beautifiil ;  forget  even  my  name, 
and  be  happy  1" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Haydde  ;  "  your  order  shall  be  executed,  my  lord  j  I 
will  forget  even  your  name,  and  be  happy."  And  she  stepped  back  to 
retire. 

"Oh  heavens !"  exclaimed  Valentine,  who  was  supporting  the  head  of 
Morrel  on  her  shoulder,  "do  you  not  see  how  pale  she  is  ?  Do  you  not 
see  how  she  suffers  ?" 

,  HaydSe  answered  with  a  heartrending  expression,  "  Why  should  he 
understand  this,  my  sister  P  He  is  my  master,  and  I  am  his  slave  ;  he 
has  the  right  to  notice  nothing." 

.  The  count  shuddered  ai  the  tones  of  a  voice  which  penetrated  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  heart :  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  young  girl,  and  he 
could  not  bear  their  brilliancy.  "  Oh  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Monte-Cristo, 
"  can  my  suspicions  be  correct  ?  Hayd^e,  would  it  please  you  not  to  leave 
me?" 

"  I  am  young,"'  gently  replied  Hayd^e  ;  "  1  love  the  life  you  have  made 
60  sweet  to  me,  and  should  regret  to  dTe." 

"  You  mean,  then,  that  if !  leave  you,  Haydde " 

"  I  should  die  ;  yes,  my  lord." 

"  Do  you  then  love  me  '?" 

"  Oh,  Valentine  !  he  asks  if  I  love  him.  Valentine,  tell  him  if  you  love 
Maximilian."  The  count  felt  his  heart  dilate  and  throb  ;  he  opened  his 
arms,  and  Hayd^,  uttering  a  cry,  sprang  into  them.  "  Oh,  yes  !"  she 
cried,  "  I  do  love  you  !  1  love  you  as  one  loves  a  father,  brother,  hus- 
band 1    1  love  you  as  my  life,  for  you  are  the  best,  the  noblest  of  created 

beings!" "Let  il  be,  then,  as  you  wish,  sweet  angel  ;  God  has  siw- 

tained  me  in  my  struggle  with  my  enemies,  and  has  given  me  this  vic- 
tory ;  He  will  not  let  me  end  my  triumph  with  this  penance ;  I  wished 
tojninish  myself,  but  He  has  pardoned  me  !  Love  me  then,  Hayd^  ! 
Who  knows?  perhaps  your  love  will  make  me  forget  all  I  wish  not  to 
remember." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  T "  I  mean  that  one  word  from  you 

has  enlightened  me  more  than  twenty  years  of  slow  experience  ;  I  have 
but  you  in  the  world,  Hayd^e  ;  through  you  I  again  connect  myself  with 
life,  through  you  I  shall  suffer,  through  you  rejoice." 

"  Do  you  hear  him,  Valentine  f"  exclaimed  Haydde  ;  "  he  says  that 
through  me  he  will  suffer — through  me,  who  would  yield  my  life  for  his." 
The  count  withdrew  for  a  moment  "  Have  I  discovered  the  truth  f  he 
said  ;  "  hut  whether  it  be  for  recompense  or  punishment,  I  accept  my  (ate. 
Come,  Haydfe,  come  !"  and  throwing  his  arm  round  the  young  girl's  waist, 
be  pressed  the  hand  of  Valentine,  and  disappeared. 
',  An  hour  had  nearly  passed,  during  which  Valentine,  breathless  and 
motionless,  watched  steadfastly  over  Morrel  At  length  she  felt  his  heart 
beat,  a  faint  breath  played  upon  his  lips,  a  slight  shudder,  announcing  the 
return  of  life,  passed  through  the  young  man's  frame.  At  length,  his  eyes 
opened,  but  tney  were  at  first  6xed  and  expressionless  ;  then  sight  re- 
I  turned,  and,  with  it,  feeling  and  grie£  "  Oh  !"  he  cried,  in  an  accent  of 
despair,  "the  count  has  deceived  me  ;  I  am  yet  living  f  and  extending  bis 
r    band  towards  the  Uble,  he  seiied  a  knife. 


*•  Ah  I  ii  i>  J  a. ••»]>■>,■■  she  saiu.  *"  tlur  captain  c 

hipT  I'uv.ivv'.  •  :]h;.\ 

'•  Do  \'n\  wish  lo  speak  i^i  r.s ;'  a>kod  M 
'*  1  have  a  K-tljr  lo  ;^ive  y<ni  from  ih.-'  c^ 
*•  From  the  coiini  I"  munnurcd  the  two  ; 
**  Yes  ;  read  it."     Morrel  opened  the  let 

"My  dear  Maximilian, 

"  There  is  a  felucca  for  you  at  anchr 
Leghorn,  where  M.  Noirtier  waits  his  grar 
bless  before  you  lead  her  to  the  altar.  All 
my  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  ; 
marriage  gifts  bestowed  by  Edmond  Dant 
ter,  MorrcL  Mademoiselle  de  Villcl<>rt  i 
entreat  her  to  give  to  the  poor  the  inimcn 
her  father,  now  a  madman,  and  her  brothe 
his  mother.  Tell  the  angel  who  will  watcl 
rcl,  to  pray  sometimes  for  a  man,  who,  lik< 
instant,  equal  to  God  ;  but  who  now  ackno^ 
that  God  alone  possesses  supreme  pinver 
those  prayers  may  soften  the  remorse  he  ( 
Morrel,  this  is  the  secret  of  my  conduct 
happiness  nor  miser)*  in  the  world  ;  there 
state  with  another,  nothing  more.  He  wh 
best  able  to  experience  supreme  happiness 
to  die,  Morrel,  that  wc  may  appreciate  the 

**  Live,  then,  and  be  happy,  beloved  chi 
forget,  that  until  the  day  when  God  will  de 
all  human  wisdom  is  contained  in  these  tv 
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The  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  indicated  by  the  sailor,  and 
on  the  blue  line  sejiarating  the  sky  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they  per- 
ceived a  large  white  sail  "Gone!"  said  Moirel :  "Gone! — Adieu,  my 
friend  ! — adieu,  my  father !" 

"  Gone  I"  murmured  Valentine  :  "Adieu,  my  friend  ! — adieu,  my  sister  !" 

"Who  can  say  whether  we  shall  ever  see  them  again  ?"  said  Morrel, 

with  tearfiil  eyes. 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Valentine,  "  has  not  the  count  just  told  us,  that  all 
humaa  wisdom  was  contained  id  these  two  words, — '  Wait  and  hope  f  " 
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